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DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1982- 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1981. 
PUBLIC WITNESSES 
INDIAN PROGRAMS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982 
CALIFORNIA RURAL INDIAN HEALTH BOARD 
INDIAN HEALTH | 
WITNESSES 


H. D. TIMM WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN 
DENNIS L. HENDRICKS, VICE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Yates. California Rural Indian Health Board, Mr. Williams. 
Glad to see you again. How are you, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Just fine, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Your statement may be made a part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 


(1) 


* 


1981 
STATEMENT OF THE CALIFORNIA RURAL INDIAN HEALTH BOARD, INC. 
BEFORE THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


We have come before this committee today to bring to your attention the unique problems 
faced by Indian people of California in relation to our health care needs, and to describe 
some of the major difficulties we face with participating in an equitable manner with the 
Federally established Indian Health Service system, whose budget is before you for con- 
sideration. 


Background of Health Care Programs for Indians in California and the Role of the 
California Rural Indian Health Board, Inc. (CRIHB): In 1953, at the request of the 
State of California and consistent with federal government policy to terminate its | 
trust relationship with Indian people wherever possible and to encourage their assimilation, 
the Indian Health Service (IHS) withdrew completely from the State of California. During 

the next thirteen years, predictably, the health of California Indians deteriorated to 

a deplorable state reminiscent of the decimation of the California Indian population in 

the 1850's as a result of the diseases carried to them by settlers, gold miners and 

pioneers. In the 1966 Progress Report of the California State Advisory Commission on 

Indian Affairs, for example, the situation was described as one of "inadequate medical 

care aggravated by conditions of poor nutrition, sanitation and the apathy which accompanies 
those conditions." As a result, in 1967, the California Department of Health and Welfare, 

in cooperation with Indian tribal leaders, initiated a pilot project composed of Indian 
controlled health clinics in rural areas throughout the State. This project resulted in 

the formation of the California Rural Indian Health Board (CRIHB) in 1969 and signaled 

the return of the IHS in California as the source of funding for CRIHB. 


CRIHB is an extraordinary organization and a pre-P.L. 93-638 pioneer in Indian self- 
determination. It was, in fact, the first Indian organization in the nation to gain community 
control of its health clinics. It is organized as a California non-profit corporation with 

a membership constituting 15 of the 17 Rural Indian Health Centers located throughout the 
State. CRIHB is governed by a 30 person, all Indian health consumer Board of Directors 

of each of CRIHB's 15 member health centers. The CRIHB Board represents the health interests 
of rural Indian communities served by CRIHB's membership which includes the membership 

of more than 50 Tribal Governments in California. 


To be clear, our situation in California is unusual and has resulted in a system of health 
care for Indian people which is drastically different than what is found in any other State 
under the Indian Health Service. As a matter of record, the State of California has 

the single largest population of Indian people of any State in the nation. By the Indian 
Health Service's own official count for 1981, there are an estimated 45,000 Indian people 
in rural areas, and almost 170,000 living in urban areas. Despite this fact, and the vast 
geographic size of the State, there are no Indian Health Service operated hospitals, 
ambulatory care facilities or IHS personnel servicing our communities. Instead our local 
Indian communities have had to rely on their creative abilities to maximize the few 
available resources other than the limited IHS funding. This has included State categorical 
assistance, National Health Service Corp, U.S. Public Health Service, Medi-Cal, and 

private donations to attempt to meet the overwhelming health care needs of the Indian 
people in our State. Where, in other states, you the Federal Government were building new 
clinics and hospitals for Indian communities, we in California were leasing storefronts 

and building our own clinics purely with community donations. Needless to say, despite our 
efforts, the unmet need of the rural and tribal Indians in California is substantial. The 
IHS National Plan establishes the total unmet need for California at more than 65 million 
dollars. By the end of fiscal year 1981 only 20% of this will be met while the Indian 
people in the rest of the nation will have.the benefit of having 60% of their needs met by 
IHS. Simple arithmetic shows this to be three times the resources and services we receive. 


Given this background, you can understand our anger and frustration with the federal Indian 

Health Service and their history of unresponsiveness and conscious neglect in California. 

_It has taken a hard-fought, landmark lawsuit (Rincon vs Califano.) to finally force the Indian 
Health Service to recognize our needs. As a result,a so-called Equity Health Care Fund 

was created this year as a first step toward correcting this gross injustice. We find it 

ironic, if not telling, that in the most recent report to Congress by the Department of 

Human Services, Health Services Administration, on the Indian Health Service, there is no 

mention of the Rincon vs Califano lawsuit victory, nor of its plans for complying with the 

Federal court order. Mention is made however, of the Equity Fund in the context of fulfilling 

the priorities of the National Health Plan. and we are most grateful to this Committee 

and to the Federal Government for this additional assistance, since California rural 

and tribal programs comprise 70% of all the programs in the nation that fall into the 

category of greatest unmet need and thus eligible for these funds. We would however like 

to keep this proper perspective and advocate for your continued support for Indian people 

of California as you consider the IHS budget before you. In this context, then, we propose 

the following recommendations and priorities: 


1. Continue the IHS Program Budget item of "Equity Health Care Fund" and the proposed 
addition of $8.198 million for 1982. Even though this still only meets 15% of our total 
unmet need, it is the only vehicle which presently exists by which the rural and tribal 
programs can effectively reduce their unmet need to a level comparable with the 
rest of the Indian groups in the country. If any reductions are to be made in the 
operating budget of IHS, we request that the California programs be exempt. This would 
be consistent with the directives of the Federal Court in the Rincon vs. Califano decision. 


2. Extension of eligibility for IHS funds including the Equity Health Care fund to the 
estimated 2-3,000 landless rural Indian people in areas of California currently not 
included in any of the service areas of the existing rural and tribal health 
programs in California. 


3. Redistribution of Indian Health Facilities Construction Program funds to allow for 
an equitable share for the needs of California. With the expected Rural California 
IHS allocation for patient care services tripling within the next two years it is vital 
that a concurrent effort be made to provide added funds for the necessary construction 
of ambulatory care facilities to house these expanded services. Considering the 
fact that California has not benefited from any facilities construction funds, we 
should be given immediate consideration, particulary since 70% of the Equity Health Care 
Fund dollars are designated for California. Unfortunately, the IHS Priority System , 
for facility construction also blatantly ignores the needs of California in this area 
and does not include any current or future plans for facilities in their budget. We 
hope that this committee and Congress will correct this intolerable situation and redirect 
the necessary funds for our health centers. This would be much more preferable than 
returning to the courts to seek an equitable solution. 


In regard to the facility Priority System we wish to emphasize the need for 
differentiation between hospital and ambulatory care facilities. Hospitals and 

hospital care on a national level are extremely costly and inflationary. One major 
lesson from the California Indian health experience is, that it is significantly 

more cost-effective, in the long run, to give priority to culturally relevantand 
accessible clinical and preventive health services than, to finance acute care facilities. 
We have no desire to construct or operate any IHS hospitals in California and we are 
dismayed at the IHS priority for inpatient care for the use of Equity Health Care 

Funds in 1982. We strongly recommend that separate priority systems be used for 
ambulatory and inpatient facility needs. 


We have effectively demonstrated that itis more efficient to utilize existing non- 
IHS hospitals where available for Indian patients, on a contract basis, than to 
invest vast numbers of dollars to build new IHS hospitals, or renovate existing ones 
which are out of compliance with the JCAH, Hospital Accreditation Program. 


4. Given the unique nature of the IHS delivery system in California and consistent with 
the clear trend by IHS to return authority for the operation of health services back 
to the Indian people, we respectfully request that Congress provide the additional 
necessary funding for CRIHB to effectively and adequately meet our responsibilities 
of contract and program administration, management, planning and technical assistance. 
This is not the first time we have come before you with this request. However, 
given the significant increase in patient care funds our member health programs — 
expect to receive in the coming years and the proposed policy of no expansion for the 
IHS California Program Office, our request is significantly more crucial this year. 
The CRIHB has a long history of leadership and accountability to our Indian communities 
and to the Federal government. Under the FY 1980 contract period, the 9 CRIHB © 
subcontractors provided 44,682 medical visits, 25,481 dental, 89,127 outreach 
services and transportation to 26,143 Indian people. Our Central Office operating 
budget has received less than an 8% increase over two years; yet during the same period 
of time the individual rural Indian program budgets, including the added Equity Health 
Care fund, have more than tripled. It would be financially prudent for the Federal 
government to provide. us the needed funds for the intelligent planning and management 
functions. Specifically we request funding in the following amounts: 


BUDGET CATEGORIES FY 1982 REQUEST 
CRIHB Central Office 
Administration $880,199. 
Technical Assistance & 
Training 146,300. 
Information Management 
System 150,000. 
Statewide Planning 90,000. 


Finally, we request that all funding for CRIHB be specifically designated in a line- 
item appropriation to insure that the funding is used for its intended purpose. 


In the spirit of self determination and sound management and budgetary practices we hope 
you will favorably endorse our requests. Thank you. 
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Mr. Yates. Has there been: any improvement since last year in 
~ any of your conditions? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Not financially. 

Mr. Yates. Not financially? 

Mr. WILuiAMSs. No. 

Mr. Yates. I know that it came to our attention and we tried to 
be helpful. I know about the U.S. Supreme Court case. 

Tell us what you want us to do other than what you told us last 
year. 

Mr. WituiaMs. My name is H. D. Timm Williams, Chairman, 
California Rural Indian Health Board. To my left is Dennis L. 
Hendricks, the Vice Chairman. 

Being as you are familiar with CRIHB and its pre-Public Law 
93-638 program that Indian Health Service in California has en- 
countered by their own count an estimated 45,000 rural reserva- 
tions and 170 others in the area by their own fiscal count and last 
year they proposed an equity fund to meet the unmet needs of the 
California Indians. So far we have not seen any of the equity fund 
money. We were told that that money would be reaching us by 
January and that we should be satisfied. In November they told us 
that we should be satisfied with our budgets at that time and to 
look forward to January and that January would come forth with 
the money to meet the unmet needs of our clinics out there. 

The Indians really took that at face value and thought that this 
was going to occur and it never has come about. So I suppose what 
we are asking now is that if there are any cuts to be made in 
California that certainly the equity fund not be cut or that the 
equity proposal that was proposed by Indian Health Service, if any 
funds were to be cut that perhaps Congress could on a line item 
scale ask that no monies be cut out of the California budgets 
because it has already been proven in court that there is an unmet 
need there that has been going on for many years. 

Mr. Yates. I know. We don’t know what the new budget actually 
is going to contain yet so it is too early to know what congressional 
action would be or what the base will be. I suppose we will know 
more about it when the President speaks tomorrow night as to 
what his priorities will be. As you say, we are aware of the problem 
and we will give it every consideration. 

Mr. WituraMs. We also would, I guess, like to include our con- 
cern about the facility funds in the State itself because there are 
no Indian Health Service facilities there and so, being as they lack 
any facilities at all, consequently they don’t get any money. 

In our clinics that are now delivering Indian Health Service care 
to the Indians, there are Indian owned clinics on the reservations 
and we are concerned about how we go about extending our clinics 
there to meet the needs of a lot of people, that we are still crowd- 
ing them into these small areas and still trying to find construction 
money and still going to the local communities to find some source 
of money to build our clinics there. 

We think that not only has the delivery care money been lacking 
there but also the facility money. We would like to plead also that 
ne: be considered and looked into as to how we meet that unmet 
need. 
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Before I go any further I would like to turn over some of the | 
statements to Mr. Hendricks to offer in lieu of what is happening 
in the percentage growth of the Indian Health Service compared to 
what we are doing as delivery care services by our own clinics. 

Mr. HENpricks. Thank you. 

One of the things that concerns us is the growth of the bureau- 
cratic administration, you might say, in California. The California 
program office, which is the arm extension of Indian Health Serv- 
ice, in the last couple of years their administrative budget has 
grown by 60 percent or more and they have also increased their 
staff to at least 60 people and that all they are doing is the 
administrative functions out there. 

Therefore, this is a major concern of ours whereas our adminis- 
trative budget has increased 16 percent while theirs increased 60 
percent and we feel this is something that we are not happy with. 
We certainly would like to see this stopped because we don t want 
a bureaucracy and we would like to continue to provide the health 
care we have been and we would like to provide it by way of 
ambulatory care facilities. 

Hospitals have a high cost. We want to run a system that is the 
most cost effective and yet we want to prioritize the health care 
system that we have. 

These are some of the concerns. Basically we are asking you to 
do four things for us. We would like to continue the equity health 
care funding. We would like to extend that equity care funding to 
the 3,000 Indians that are not covered now in California by any 
existing service area. We need necessary construction of ambula- 
tory care facilities because we don’t have any and we are not on 
the immediate health priority service list in any way like that 
which we don’t see how they can overlook this. The last thing is we 
would like to have a line item appropriation that insures that the 
money would go where it is intended. 

That is basically our testimony and what we are asking for. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. WiuuiAMs. Thank you, sir. 


CALIFORNIA URBAN INDIAN HEALTH COUNCIL 
ae INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESS 


GLORIA J. KELITAA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


_ Mr. Yates. California Urban Indian Health Council—your cous- 
ins. 

Miss Keliiaa? Glad to see you, Ms. Keliiaa. What would you like 
the committee to do? 

Ms. Ketmaa. Last year when we came and talked with you the 
Council asked you to give us an opportunity and a chance to be 
accountable and to demonstrate our effectiveness. This year we 
would like to. We also last year asked you to recognize the exist- 
ence of urban Indian people, to recognize the fact that the coun- 
try’s Indian population, 50 percent of them now live in cities. 

This year we are here to tell you what we have done. We are also 
here to ask you to consider and to recognize our clinics go both to 
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the reservation and urban part of a health delivery system that 
needs to exist in this country. 

We feel that in California the Health Council which is a consor- 
tium of nine Indian health clinics which are located in urban areas 
in California and the central office located in Oakland has partial- 
ly accomplished this. 

We have seen an increase in higher third-party revenue by our 
clinics. In some instances clinics have been able to take that third- 
party revenue and turn it into services which are necessary to the 
Indian communities whom they serve and which, for example, 
optometric care is included. Many clinics have established an opto- 
metric service which in a year will be self perpetuating and self- 
sufficient. We feel that is a pretty good accomplishment. 

Our clinics have been able to obtain funding as well as the 
central office from other sources. We recognize we are in a budget 
crunch in this country and we are prepared to do our share in 
meeting that. 

We feel our clinics provide low cost health care and access to a 
patient community that otherwise would have problems in receiv- 
ing health care. Even though many of our Indian patients live in 
cities where there are abundant numbers of providers, that does 
not necessarily mean it is easy for them. Very often we find Indian 
patients who are either not aware of Medicare and Medicaid or 
even though they may be eligible they are not enrolled in those 
programs. 

Oftentimes patients find that when they are able to become 
enrolled in those programs they are unable to find providers who 
are willing to take them and in many, many instances physicians 
who do accept Medicaid or Medicare recipients are unable to take 
them because they have a full case load. This results in the lack of 
preventive health care to patients which culminates in excessive 
visits to emergency rooms which as a result not only has an impact 
on health status but also has an impact on the dollar cost of that 
particular visit. 

Studies have shown that 20 percent of California’s urban Indian 
people are medically indigent. We are here today less as a special 
interest group but more so as health professionals. 

We have a deep concern for Indian women in the cities who have 
a very high rate of receiving no or little prenatal care. We have a 
deep concern because in California Indian babies have one of the 
highest, if not the highest, rate of death from the sudden infant 
death syndrome. We are concerned because our people have an 
alcoholism rate that is generally five times higher than that of the 
general population. 

We therefore really encourage you to look at us as a viable and 
vital part of a system in cities that needs to exist. We support 
statements of the California Rural Indian Health Board. I am not 
sure that we are cousins; we might be brother and sister organiza- 
tions. 

We support the testimony that you are going to hear later today 
from the American Health Care Association which will request 
Congress to give $14 million in appropriations to urban Indian 
health programs throughout the country. We further support the 
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testimony of Elaine Walbroek who will be talking about the masses 
of public health programs for Indian students. 

We want to tell you that in many instances our programs have 
staff who come from CETA programs and from the National 
Health Service Corps. We want to thank you for your 10 percent 
inflationary increase that you gave us last year. We want to point 
out, as you are well aware, that the cost of living increase is much 
higher than that. We just want you to remember that many of our 
programs do not have sufficient resources. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Any questions, Mr. Loeffler? 

Mr. LOEFFLER. I don’t have any questions. 

Mr. Yates. Thank-you. 

Thank you very much, Ms. Keliiaa. 


INDIAN HEALTH COUNCIL 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESSES 


DENNIS MAGEE, PROGRAM ADMINISTRATOR RIVERSIDE-SAN BERNAR- 
DINO COUNTY INDIAN HEALTH COUNCIL AND INDIAN HEALTH 
COUNCIL, INC. 

ADELAIDE PRESLEY, PROGRAM ADMINISTRATOR, RIVERSIDE-SAN BER- 
NARDINO COUNTY INDIAN HEALTH COUNCIL 


Mr. YATES. Indian Health Council and Riverside-San Bernardino 
County Indian Health. 

It seems to be California this morning. 

Glad to see you. 

Mr. Macekr. Thank you. 

My name is Dennis Magee, Program Administrator for the 
Indian Health Council, Inc., and Riverside-San Bernardino County 
Indian Health. On my left is Adelaide Presley who is the Director 
of the Riverside-San Bernardino Indian Health Council. 

We come jointly primarily because our two programs are about 
100 miles apart and encompass two counties, 28 reservations and 
approximately 15,000 Indians in the northern and southern part of 
California. 

I would very much like to thank the committee for enabling us 
to increase our program funding from last year, primarily to in- 
crease the funding for the Indians in the southern part of Califor- 
nia. Not only do we need program funds but for the equity that we 
received. One of our biggest problems that we are faced with in our 
area down there is the fact that even though we are receiving 
increased funds for programs we don’t have any place to put these 
people and it is a very difficult problem to deal with. 

The facility that we are presently located in in San Diego County 
took four years of local fund raising to establish. It is about 5,000 
square feet and that was done basically just from the community 
itself. We went everywhere we could to raise money to build. So we 
are faced with the problem of even though we did get an increase 
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in funding we do not have any type of facilities or construction 
money. 

One of the things that happened as a result of us coming before 
your committee last year was that the Indian Health Service took 
a real fast two-day survey of the State of California and did a needs 
analysis on the facilities construction need in California and they 
came up with that need and put that into the National Indian 
Health Plan. What we are concerned about in California for facili- 
ties and construction is that even though the Indian Health Service 
recognizes a need for construction of facilities money in California, 
we are still not on the priority list of Indian Health Service fund- 
ing for facilities and construction. 

California has never received any facilities construction money. 
So we are very, very concerned that as a result of that survey and 
going into the National Indian Health Plan we are still, as far as 
we know, not on that priority list. 

I again want to thank you for at least implementing some sort of 
progress towards those lines as a result of that survey and as a 
result of our testimony last year. 

We are also concerned with the equity funding that is presently 
coming into the state of California which came to around $8 mil- 
lion last year which was a great, great help to the programming 
part of our health delivery system and we hope to continue that 
funding and possibly increase it. I know the belts are tightening up 
with the tax cuts and all this, but we feel the length of time that 
we have been working on our program and we have established 
down there basically on our own because we are of the opinion 
concerning our community based programs that the harder you 
work you appreciate more of what you get, whatever it is, and lots 
of times it is minimal but that is still appreciated. 

Just as a result of taking an analysis of our needs for more 
facility space down there we have three operating laboratories in 
one building, two dentists and a hygienist. | 

Ideally one dentist can comfortably work three dental operator- 
ies. In our facility we have a person working each operatory. The 
waiting list for our dental patients is eight weeks. If somebody goes 
in January, they may get rescheduled in March. That is the situa- 
tion we are in down there. 

One of the things that has happened because of the revenue 
sharing cut and because of other cutbacks in local government 
funding, the community is being virtually saturated with requests 
from other community-based organizations to assist them also in 
facilities construction. After going through four years of local fund- 
raising to build what we have and to turn around and to try to do 
that again, our problems are twofold in competing with other 
people that basically want to expand theirs. 

So our main concern right now is the request for facilities con- 
struction funds that are in our written testimony you have there 
for San Diego County and Riverside County. Hopefully we will 
continue and increase up to at least $10 million equity share fund- 
ing that we have and that would really enable us to continue to 
develop our program. 

I think Adelaide will add a little to this in terms of basically the 
same needs. 
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Ms. Prestey. I think basically we can sum it up that the re- 
sources in California are minimal. We are willing to continue to 
have to do that. We want to be able to maximize the resources that 
we have with the professionals’ time to make our operations more 
efficient and the facilities to be able to do that. 

Mr. Yates. Well, it should be better from now on, you have a 
Californian as President of the United States. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Loeffler? 

Mr. LOEFFLER. No. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Pres.ey. Thank you. 

Mr. Maceg. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. Your written statement will be made part of the 
record. 

[Material follows: ] 
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TESTIMONY OF INDIAN HEALTH COUNCIL, INC. AND RIVERSIDE-SAN BERNARDINO 
COUNTY INDIAN HEALTH, INC. BEFORE THE APPROPRIATIONS 


Soe Fs ee I Ee ee a Se EE eee 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES - FY 1982. 
EMRE E TS SS Se Se 


This testimony is submitted to the Appropriations Sub-Committee on Interior and 
Related Agencies jointly by the Boards of Directows of Riverside-San Bernardino County Indian 
Health, Inc. (hereinafter R-SBCIH} and Indian-Health Council, Inc. (hereinafter IHC) and is 
presented by J. Patrick Patencio, Chairfan of the Board of R-SBCIH; Adelaide Presley, Executive 
Director of R-SBCIH; and Dennis Magee, Program: Admimistrator of IHC. Both health programs 
are tribally-controlled and Indian operated which together serve more than 15,300 Indians 
residing on or near twenty-seven (27) Indian reservations in Southern California through 
contracts under P.L. 93-638 with the Indian Health Service (IHS). Each group is appearing 
to request that funds be added to the IHS budget to expand their current ambulatory care 
facilities to allow current staff mémbers and program needs to be accomodated. The main 
facility of R-SBCIH presently requires an addition of 3,100 square feet of space at a cost of 
approximately $248,000 for construction and $80,000 for equipment. Similarly, the main IHC 
facility on the Rincon Indian Reservation requires a 4,000 square foot expansion which will 
cost $375,000 to construct and $100,000 to equip. In addition, each group requests that funding 
be added specifically to bring their unmet needs to the 60% level. At present, 80% of their 
health services needs are unmet. To bring them to the point where only 60% of their need would 
be unmet would require additionof $3.4 million based on 1979 IHS figures. 


These two programs find it necessary to come to this Committee for assistance 
because the Indian Health Services does not presently operate any health care facilities for 
the Indians in their service areas, nor are they aware of any IHS plans to channel any 
facilities money to the area they serve. Since the termination era of the mid-1950's when 
all federal health services for Indians were withdrawn from California, the Indian Health Service 
has done little to meet the health care needs of California Indians. Nor has IHS constructed 
or operated any facilities in California (with the exception of a Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Boarding School clinic and a tiny hospital at the very southeastern corner of California which 
services Indians living mainly in Arizona). Of greatest concern to these programs is the 
fact that IHS has no plans to construct or assist with the expansion of the Indian-operated 
facilities in California, all of which were constructed originally with no assistance from 
IHS. When the facilities priority list was established by IHS, the needs of California 
Indians were never even considered. 


Last year, after we testified about these same problems, IHS made a whirlwind tour 
of the state of California in approximately two days and on the basis of only a brief stop 
at some of the already existing facilities determined that no new facilities were needed in 
California. This finding was in absolute contradition to the figures IHS placed in the IHS 
National Plan for FY 1981-1984 which showed a facilities need for California of more than 
$66 million dollars. Perhaps the biggest problem with the quick survey which was made last 
April was that it made an assessment of needs based on our level of funding and staffing in 
1979 at which time less than 10% of our health care funding needs were being met. With the 
Equity Fund established in FY 1981, our funding has nearly doubled and our staff and need for 
added space for our programs has grown accordingly. Thus, the assessment which IHS completed 
seriously understates our needs. 


In addition, we are here to request that the Appropriations Sub-Committee continue 
the concept of the Equity Fund this year but at a figure considerably higher than the $8.198 
million which we understand that IHS is planning to request. We believe that the federal 
government has a trust responsibility to provide health care to the Indian people based on its 
course of dealings with us through history. This duty is not met by providing Indians in 
California with a mere 20% of the health services which they need. And, the fact that IHS has 
breached its legal obligations to the California Indians is well documented in the case of 
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Rincon Band of Mission Indians et al. v. Harris et al., 618 F.2d 569 (9th Cir., 1980). To 
_bring our two health programs up to the point where only 60% of our needs would be unmet, 
would require an added $3.4 million for health services funding. In regard to this problem, 
we support and incorporate by reference the testimony of the Rincon Band of Mission Indians 
which is also being presented today. § 

Because of the historical situation in California, our requests for funding for 
health care and health facilities are even more urgent than those of other areas which have 
been receiving services from IHS for many years. The only health care directed to the Indian 
people in our areas is provided through our two health programs, and our programs are suffering 
from a severe shortage of space to carry out even those limited activities for which we are 
currently funded. It is only in the last two years that we have even been able to begin to 
deliver any significant amounts of service because our funding levels before that time were 
minimal. 

RIVERSIDE-SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY INDIAN HEALTH, INC. 


Piesle Amaia en oat ae al al oda re ns Se oi SE 


Request: Facility expansion: $284,000 
Equipment 80,000 
Equity Fund: 2,000,000 


Riverside-San Bernardino County Indian Health, Inc. serves 11 Indian reservations 

in the rural and remote portions of Riverside and San Bernardino Counties in Southern California. 
‘As a result of the Equity Funding provided by Congress for FY 1981, the program will be able 

to meet nearly 20% of the needs of its service population. However, more than 80% of the health 

service needs of the Indians in its area will remain unmet. Despite the severe underfunding 

of the program, it recorded 31,678 out-patient visits last year. The program currently 

operates out-patient facilities on the Morongo Reservation, the Torres-Martinez Reservation, 

and the Soboba Reservation, as well as a dental clinic on the Fort Mojave Reservation which 

is 250 miles from its main facility. A brief description of the program is attached hereto 

as Exhibit A. 


The main facility for the R-SBCIH program is located on the Morongo Indian Reservation 
in a 20-year-old, 4,012 square foot facility. According to a 1980 IHS report, this facility 
suffers from "severe over-crowding'" and is not accessible to the handicapped. Although our 
Tribal Specific Health Plan shows a need for 7,900 square feet of additional space, we are 
requesting funds for a 3,100 square foot expansion at this time. This space is necessary to 
accomodate R-SBCIH's 41 current staff members and to accomodate the recent growth of our 
program, consistent with our Tribal Specific Health Plan. 


It should be noted, however, that in its National Plan for FY 1981-1984 IHS itself 
has identified the need for a replacement health center for our Morongo facility at a cost of 
$8.8 million. We believe that it is more realistic and economical to spend the $248,000 we are 
requesting to expand and renovate our facility in order to meet our current needs. 


The funds we are requesting would be used to expand and renovate our current ambulatory 
care clinic as well as to equip it properly. The expanded facility would allow us to add: 
(1) Four MEDICAL EXAM ROOMS to allow the currently employed doctors to maximize their service 
delivery capabilities. (2) A MEDICAL LABORATORY to replace the current inadequate one. (3) 
A RADIOLOGICAL FACILITY including x-ray room, control booth, dark room, etc. (4) A NURSING 
STATION. (5) MEDICAL RECORDS SPACE and MEDICAL STORAGE SPACE, both of which are presently 
inadequate. (6) FOUR DENTAL OPERATORIES to allow us to properly utilize our dental staff. 
(7) An expanded DENTAL LAB. (8) OFFICES for our DOCTORS and DENTISTS. (9) Space for our new 
BEHAVIORAL HEALTH PROGRAM which includes our alcoholism program. The above needs are the very 
most urgent at the present time. 
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The Equity health care funds would be used to implement our Tribal Specific Health 
Plan. And, the equipment funds requested would be used to purchase the equipment for the new 


“facility. ss 
INDIAN HEALTH COUNCIL, INC. 
Request: Facility expansion: $375,000 
Equipment: 100,000 
Equity Fund: 1,420,800 


The current Indian Health Council 3,700 square foot facility on the Rincon Indian 
Reservation was constructed entirely through donations from individuals and organizations ob- 
tained through four years of concentrated fund raising. At present, though, IHC needs to expand 
its ambulatory care facility far sooner than its own fund-raising efforts would permit. The 
program serves 5,904 Indian people living on or near 17 Indian reservations in rural San Diego 
County. Similar to R-SBCIH, 80% of the needs of our service population are unmet at present. 
However, with the funding to meet 20% of our needs, we operate our original facility on the 
Rincon Indian Reservation, a new satellite facility on the Sycuan Indian Reservation, and we 
are in the process of opening a satellite facility on the Santa Ysabel Reservation. A brief 
description of the program is attached hereto as.Exhibit B. 


The main facility of the IHC program is located on the Rincon Indian Reservation and 
is in severe need of expansion to accomodate our present staffing level. At present we are 
requesting funding to build and equip a 5,000 foot expansion of our current facility. Although 
the IHS National Plan identified a need for $5.75 million for modernization for our health center 


and although the IHS 1980 California facility report identified a need for 6,000 additional 


square feet based on 1979 funding levels, we believe that it presently is most sensible and 
realistic to merely expand our present facility by 5,000 square feet at the cost of $375,000. 


We need the additional space to provide sufficient room for the following needs 
identified by our Tribal Specific Health Plan: (1) Three additional DENTAL OPERATORIES to 
efficiently utilize our dental staff. (2) AUDIOLOGY TESTING facilities. (3) Space for our 
MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM for which we currently do not have any room whatsoever. (4) Space for a 
SOCIAL SERVICE and FAMILY COUNSELING program. (5) COMMUNITY HEALTH PROGRAM offices. (6) Space 
for the OPTOMETRY program. (7) SUBSTANCE ABUSE PROGRAM space is needed for counseling and 
office purposes. (8) ADMINISTRATION space. (9) STORAGE space for supplies is desperately 
needed to accomodate the growth which our program has undergone in the last few years. All of 
these needs are currently being experienced by IHC due to the fact that the program has outgrown 
its current facility. Without sufficient work space, we are presently unable to utilize the 
full potential of our staff members and our funding to maximize services to the Indian community. 


The Equity Health Care Funds which we are requesting would be used to implement our 
tribal specific health plan to the point where 60% of our needs would be unmet. The decrease 
from 80% unmet need to 60% unmet need would make a significant difference in the scope of health 
care services which we would be able to offer to the Indians in San Diego County. 


In conclusion, the Boards of Directors of R-SBCIH and IHC urge this Committee to 
fill the immediate needs of our two health programs by providing funds in FY 1982 to expand and 
equip our existing ambulatory care facilities as well as to increase funding to the point where 
only 60% of our needs will be unmet. 


Thank you for your thoughful assistance in meeting the needs of the more than 555.00 
Indians whom we serve. 


Dated: February 17, 1981 Respectfully submitted, 


RIVERSIDE-SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY INDIAN 
HEALTH INC., 11555 1/2 Potrero Rd., Banning, CA 92220 By: 


INDIAN HEALTH COUNCIL, INC., P.O. Box 406, ; 
Pauma Valley, CA 92061 By us BN ae ae dee eS 
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RIVERSIDE-SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY INDIAN HEALTH, INC. 


* Riverside-San Bernardino County Indian Health, Inc. provides 
comprehensive out-patient health care for eleven Indian Reser- 
vations in Southern California. Stretching almost the entire 
width of California from the Santa Ana Mountains to the Arizona 
Border, the area encompasses Riverside and San Bernardino Counties 
(the largest county in the United States) and some 27,403 square 
miles. The area is primarily rural with vast expanses of mountains 
and deserts. There are wide climatic variations in the area 
producing significant flooding, ice and mudslides making travel 
difficult and hazardous in winter and extremely high temperatures 
in summer months averaging 110 in the low desert areas. 


Riverside-San Bernardino County Indian Health, Inc. a non- 
profit Native American consumer controlled and managed health program 
was established in 1968. The Program initially began with two 
reservations as one of nine demonstration health projects in 
the State of California following a State Task Force Investigation, 
which found "deplorable" health conditions, resulting from the 
withdrawal of Federal services from California in the 1950's 
(which has since been repudiated). 


Initially housed in an abandoned 1800's jailhouse at the 
Morongo Indian Reservation, the staff of two Community Outreach 
Workers has grown to a staff of 48 today with the main Health 
Center located on the Morongo Reservation, Satellite Clinics 
at the Soboba and Torres-Martinez Reservations and a Dental Clinic 
on the Fort Mojave Reservation. A total of 31,678 out-patient 
visits were recorded in Calendar Year 1980, comprised of medical, 
dental, optical, mental health, nutrition and outreach health 
services. 


The medical facilities at Morongo were built by the Indian 
people on weekends with donated materials from interested friends 
and civic organizations from Torrance, California. Other program 
facilities were constructed by the respective tribes utilizing 
a combination of tribal funds, volunteer labor and EDA grants. 


The program currently operates under a P.L. 93-638 Contract 
‘directly with Indian Health Service, as well as the State of 
California and other funding sources. The area has been declared 
a health manpower shortage area and two physicians and two dentists 
have been assigned to the program by National Health Service Corps. 


EXHIB 
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INDIAN HEALTH COUNGIL, INC. 


CLINIC AND MAIN OFFICE . SOUTHERN 
3 P.O. BOX 406 INDIAN HEALTH COUNCIL 
PAUMA VALLEY, CA 92061 P.O. BOX 20889 
MEDICAL — 749-1410 EL CAJON, CA 82021 
DENTAL — 749-1521 MEDICAL — 445-6228 
ADMINISTRATIVE - 749-1552 DENTAL — 445-6229 


ADMINISTRATIVE .- 445 6220 


INDIAN HEALTH COUNCIL, INC. was incorporated in 1970 as a non-profit, 
Indian controlled program with the primary responsibility of providing health 
services to 17 Indian reservations in San Diego County. The main health center 
is presently housed in a 3,700 square foot medical-dental outpatient facility, 
that was completed in 1976 after four years of local fund raising for construc- 
tion and equipment. Contributions came from civic clubs, church groups, corp- 
orate donations, special fund raisers, individuals, small foundations, schools 
and special benefits sponsored by the San Diego Chargers professional football 
team. The U.S. military as well as local Indians donated fate aaa much of 
the material was contributed to complete the fully equipped $300,000 health 
center. In addition, IHC has two (2) 3000 square feet satelite facilities 
providing health care in the more remote areas of San Diego County. 

The program presently employs two (2) doctors, three (3) dentists, two 
(2) dental hygienists, three (3) nurse practioners and two 2 R.N.'s. Contracts 
have been negotiated with two part-time optometrists to provide desperately 
needed eye care, and an Emergency Medical Bertin (Ambulance) 24 hours a day. 

Due to limited funds, geographic isolation, and hazardous road conditions, 
the health center was able to serve just a portion of the nearly $,@@@ Indians 
residing in this service area which the U.S. Indian Health Service has deter- 
mined as the target population. Utilizing a small fraction of the actual 
needed funding the program managed to serve about 20% of the people who are 


in desperate need of adequate health care. 


76-640 O - 81 - 2 
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The Indian Health Service provides funds to employ 47 staff members who, 
in addition to volunteer help, provide basic ambulatory care as well as social 
services and transportation. 

With additional space, the health program will be able to provide badly 
needed services in the areas of alcoholism, mental health, drug abuse, audio- 
logy, optometry, and specialty care. In addition, we will be able to provide 


on-site training in Indian health careers for local Indian students. 


EHHIBIT B 
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RINCON BAND OF MISSION INDIANS 
INDIAN HEALTH 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD T. ARVISO, TRIBAL CHAIRMAN 
BARBARA E. KARSHMER, ATTORNEY 
PAUL CHAVEZ, CHAIRMAN, BISHOP TRIBE 


Mr. Yates. Rincon Band of Mission Indians, Mr. Arviso. 

Good morning. Glad to see you. 

We have your statement and your statement may be made part 
of the record at this time. 

{Material follows:] 
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THE RINCON BAND OF MISSION INDIANS 
FY 1982 TESTIMONY BEFORE THE APPROPRIATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE 
ON INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 


The following testimony is presented by Edward T. Arviso, Chairman of the Rincon 
Band of Mission Indians and Barbara E. Karshmer, Attorney for the Rincon Band. The Rincon 
Band of Mission Indians was a plaintiff in the case of Rincon Band of Mission Indians et al. 
v. Harris et al., 516 F.2d 597 (9th Cir., 1980), a class action brought by the Rincon Band 
of Mission Indians and several individuals on behalf of all Indians in the state of California 
to challenge the failure of the Indian Health Service to provide California Indians with the 
same level of services as it provides for Indians elsewhere in the United States. A copy of 
the final decision in that case is attached hereto. The Rincon Band submits this testimony 
in order to bring this Committee up to date on the developments in the case since the Rincon 
Band testified last year. , It should be noted that since the Rincon Band last testified before 
this Committee, the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit upheld the federal 
district court's decision in favor of the Indians of California and found that Indian Health 
Service has breached its legal duty to them by not providing them with the same level of 
services as are provided to Indians elsewhere in this country. The Band is also here to ask 
the Committee to provide $10.6 million in Equity Funds specifically for California in 1982 
to assist Indian Health Service in meeting its legal obligation to the California Indians 
arising from that case. 


In reviewing the Rincon case, both the Federal District Court and the U.S. Court of 
Appeals invalidated the entire national Indian Health Service system for allocating its funds, 
both for reservation and urban Indians. Based: on its review of the law and the facts, the 
Court of Appeals found that the legal obligations of Indian Health Service "are not satisfied 
by either the Resource Allocation Criteria or the Indian Health Service's internal priority 
system." The Court went on to cite with approval the District Court's finding that the Resource 
Allocation Criteria (RAC) used by Indian Health Service is "no more than a bureaucratic charade 
with respect to all Indian Health Service funds in general, and California Indians in particular. 
The Court of Appeals also stated that the Indian Health Service "internal priority system 
devised by Indian Health Service also fails to provide a system of allocation that is rationally 
aimed at an equitable distribution of funds." 


That the needs in California are more severe than in any other part of the country 
can be verified through an examination of the data contained in the Indian Health Service 
National Plan for Fiscal Years 1981-1984. At page 30 of that Plan, Indian Health Service has 
compiled a list of the total unmet resource needs for Indian health care services broken down 
by Indian Health Service Area and Program Office. If one excludes the California area from 
consideration, the figures in that table show that Indian Health Service is meeting between 
38% and 60% of the dollar needs for health services in every Area served, with an average of 
46% of the total dollar need being met. In contrast to that 46% elsewhere in the country, 
only 17% of the needs are being met in California, according to this table. Even if California 
were raised to the level of having 20% of its needs met through the Equity Fund in FY 1981, 
20% in no way approaches the 46% average nationwide. Surely providing California Indians 
with only 20% of the services they need while providing Indians elsewhere with 46% of their 
needs cannot be considered equitable treatment for Indians residing in California. 


The Rincon Band thanks this Committee for adding the Equity Funds in FY 1981 to 
assist Indian Health Service in implementing the Rincon decision. However, the $5.5 million 
in Equity Funds that reached California in FY 1981 merely brought the Indians in California 
up to the point of having 20% of their needs met. The California area has been brought up to 
a point where it is only slightly closer to the bottom of all other areas than it was previously. 
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However, California Indians still remain at the very bottom of the list among all Indian 
Health Service areas and are suffering from having 80% of their health care needs unmet. 
Certainly this Committee can see the inequity of the situation. Even if the bottom level of 
services is raised slightly, it still remains far below the rest. It is not until significant 
amounts of funding are added to bring the California area up to an equal level with other 
areas that California Indians will achieve the equity that the federal courts have mandated. 
It is for this reason that we are urging that $10,600,000 in Equity Funds be added specifically 
for California Indians this year so that California may more closely approach the bottom of 
the list by having 40% of its needs met as opposed to its current status of having only 20% 

of the needs met. The Rincon Band also urges that funding be increased for urban Indians 

in California who are also suffering from nearly the same level of unmet need. 


The next question that comes to mind is what has Indian Health Service done in the 
nine months since the Rincon judgment in order to rectify its improper allocation system and 
to provide the required services to Indians in California? The answer is simple: NOTHING. 
Indian Health Service has done nothing to fulfill what the Court of Appeals described as its 
“continuing obligation . . . to distribute rationally and equitably all of the available 
Program funds."' It has done nothing "to allocate its limited funds in accordance with a 
rational distribution standard." It has done nothing to fulfill its obligation "'to adopt a 
program for providing health services to Indians in California which is comparable to those 
offered Indians elsewhere in the United States." 


Because Indian Health Service appeared to be taking no action to implement the Rincon 
judgment, the Federal Court ordered Indian Health Service to report on its plans for serving 
the Indians in California. Basically, the approach which Indian Health Service set forth in 
its December, 1980 report to the Court was that the Equity Fund had been established and that 
if more money was appropriated into that fund, then Indian Health Service would increase 
services to California Indians. Otherwise, Indian Health Service cited no specific plans or 
timetable to bring California Indians up to the same level of services as are provided to 
Indians elsewhere in the country. Thus, Indian Health Service has merely attempted to shift 
the responsibility to Congress, by saying that added funds for the Equity Fund would be the 
solution for California. In doing so, Indian Health Service has totally ignored the Court 
judgment against it and even the instructions of the Appropriations Sub-Committees to develop 
a rational system for allocating its funding. 


In addition to the health services needs of the Indians of California, there is 
a large unmet need for ambulatory care facility construction funding. According to the 
Indian Health Service National Plan for FY 1981 - 1984, the facilities needs solely for out- 
patient facilities in California are in excess of $65 million. However, none of these 
facilities needs for California Indians was even considered when Indian Health Service 
compiled its facilities priority list for its current budget request. In regard to this 
facilities priority list, the Rincon Band urges this Committee to establish one priority 
list for hospitals and a separate priority list for construction, expansion, or renovation 
of ambulatory care facilities, so that all theambulatory care clinics, which need relatively 
few dollars, do not have to wait for funds until all the hospitals have been built. 


The Rincon Band is aware that this year is not an ideal time to be requesting 
added funding. However, since 1955 when all federal health care services were withdrawn 
from California, our people have been suffering from a total lack of services while others 
have had their needs partially met. For the past seven years we have fought in the Courts 
to obtain health care for the Indians of California. Now that we have had a legal determination 
that Indian Health Service has breached its legal duty to us, we are once again being told 
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by Indian Health Service that it is going to continue violating our rights until such time 
as Congress gives it sufficient funds to provide us with services, without Indian Health 
Service even making the request for us. 


Consequently, we have been forced to return to this Committee and once again 
request its assistance. That Indian Health Service has breached its legal duties to 
California Indians has been established by the U.S. Court of Appeals. Therefore, we believe 
that we stand in a somewhat different position than other groups coming before this Committee 
to request funding inasmuch as the Courts have decreed that additional services must be 
provided for California Indians to bring us up to a level comparable to Indians elsewhere 
in the United States. 


In addition to our specific legal situation, we urge this Committee to remember 
that the federal government has a trust responsibility to provide health care to the Indian 
people of the United States. This responsibility has been recognized by Congress in the 
Snyder Act, 25 U.S.C. §13, and in the Indian Health Care Improvement Act, P.L. 94-437, 

25 U.S.C. §1601 et seq. It has also been recognized by the federal courts in White v. 
Califano,,581 F.2d. 697 ,\(Sth Cin.) 1978) c 


In closing,the Rincon Band once again thanks the Committee for providing Equity 
Funding in FY 1981 and requests that $10.6 million be added in Equity Funds specifically 
for California Indians to bring them up to the point where only 60% of their needs would 
be unmet as opposed to the current 80% level of unmet needs. We also request your continuing 
assistance in requiring Indian Health Service to allocate its resources ina rational and 
legal manner. 


Thank you so very.much for your continued assistance with this problem which is 
so vital to the Indians of California. 


Dated: February 17, 1981 Respectfully submitted, 
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Edward T. Arviso, Chairman 
Rincon Band of Mission Indians 
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Barbara E. Karshmer, Attorney for 
Rincon Band of Mission Indians 
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RINCON BAND OF MISSION INDIANS v. HARRIS 569 
Cite as 6138 F.2d 569 (1980) 


RINCON BAND OF MISSION INDIANS, 
et al., Plaintiffs-Appellees, 
v. 
Patricia HARRIS, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, et al., 
Defendants-Appellants. 


The PEOPLE OF the STATE OF CAL- 
IFORNIA ex rel. Obledo, et al., Plain- 
tiffs in Intervention-Appellees, 

v. . 
Patricia HARRIS, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, et al., 
Defendants-Appellants. 


No. 79-4256. 


United States Court of Appeals, 
Ninth Circuit. 


May 8, 1980. 


California Indians sought a declaratory 
judgment that the Indian Health Service's 
system for the allocation of its funds violat- 
ed their constitutional right to equal protec- 
tion. The United States District Court for 
the Northern District of California, Charies 
B. Renfrew, J., 464 F.Supp. 934, rendered 
judgment for the Indians and Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare appealed. 
The Court of Appeals, Ferguson, Circuit 
Judge, held that there was no rational basis 
for the method used to determine the distri- 
bution of federal funds by the IHS to Cali- 
fornia Indians and Congress had not rati- 
fied the IHS allocation policy. 

Affirmed. 

Indians 7 

There was no rational basis for method 
used to determine distribution of federal 
funds by Indian Health Service to Califor- 
nia Indians and Congress had not ratified 
the IHS allocation policy by failing to ap- 
propriate additional funding for California 
Indians. Snyder Act, 25 U.S.C.A. § 13. 


G. William Hunter, U.S. Atty., David BE. 
Golay, Asst. U. S. Atty., San Francisco, Cal., 
Nancy B. Firestone, Washington, D.C., for 
defendants-appellants. 
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570 


Barbara E. Karshmer, Escandido, Cal., 
for plaintiffs-appellees. 

John J. Klee, Jr., Deputy Atty. Gen., San 
Francisco, Ca!., for plaintiff in intervention. 


On Appeal from the United States Dis- 
trict Court. for the Northern. District of 


California. 
Before TANG and FERGUSON, Circuit 


Judges, and CURTIS," District Judge. 
FERGUSON, Circuit Judge: 


This case presents the question of wheth- 
er the distribution of federal funds by the 
Indian Health Service (“IHS”) to California 
Indians violates the IHS’s statutory, trust 
or constitutional duties. The district court 
granted the plaintiff-Indians’ motion for 
summary judgment, declaring that the 
IHS’s system for the allocation of its funds 
violated the California Indians’ constitu- 
tional right to equal protection. Rincon 
Band of Mission Indians v. Califano, 464 
F.Supp. 934 (N.D.Cal.1979). In a subse- 
quent clarification of that judgment, the 
district court declared that, “{i]n accordance 
with this conclusion, defendants are obligat- 
ed to adopt a program for providing health 
services to Indians in California which is 
comparable to those offered Indians else- 
where in the United States.” We affirm 
the district court’s granting of summary 
judgment for plaintiffs. Because we have 
concluded that the IHS breached its statu- 
tory responsibilities to the California Indi- 


*Honorable Jesse W. Curtis, Senior United 
States District Judge, Central District of Cali- 
fornia, sitting by designation. 


l. The administration of the Snyder Act was 
transferred from the BIA to the Surgeon Gener- 
al in 1954, and from the Surgeon General to the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
in 1966. 


2. The Snyder Act provides as follows: 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs, under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall direct, supervise, and expend such mon- 
eys as Congress may from time to time ap- 
propriate, for the benefit, care, and assist- 
ance of the Indians throughout the United 
States for the following purposes: 

General support and civilization, including 
education. 

For relief of distress and conservation of 
health. 
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ans, we do not reach either the trust or 
constitutional questions. 


I. FACTS Z 


The IHS provides medical and hospital 
care and a full range of public health serv- — 
ices for Indians throughout the United 
States. Funds for the IHS are authorized 
under the Snyder Act, 25 U.S.C. § 13 (1921) 
and the Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act, 25 U.S.C. § 1601 et seg. (1976) (“IH- 
CIA”). The Snyder Act is a general enab- 
ling statute authorizing the Bureau of Indi- 
an Affairs (“BIA”)! to “direct, supervise, 
and expend such moneys as Congress may 
from time to time appropriate, for the hene- 
fit, care, and assistance of the Indians 
throughout the United States . . re 
for a variety of enumerated purposes.” The 
IHCIA was passed after the commencement 
of this action in order to supplement the 
existing IHS budget. 


California Indians were severed from the 
IHS program in the early 1950’s at the 
request of the State of California as part of 
a formal policy of ending the trust status of 
the Indians. They received no further fed- 
eral health services funds until 1967 when 
the State of California and the federal Pub- 
lic Health Service funded an outreach pro- 
gram for rural Indians. The California Ru- 
ral Indian Health Board (“CRIHB”), a pri- 


For industrial assistance and advancement 
and general administration of Indian proper- 
ty. 

For extension, improvement, operation, 
and maintenance of existing Indian irrigation 
systems and for development of water sup- 
plies. 

For the enlargement, extension, improve- 
ment, and repair of the buildings and grounds 
of existing plants and projects. 

For the employment of inspectors, supervi- 
sors, superintendents, clerks, field matrons, 
farmers, physicians, Indian police, Indian 
judges, and other employees. 

For the suppression of traffic in intoxicat- 
ing liquor and deleterious drugs. 

For the purchase of horse-drawn and mo- 
tor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles for 
official use. 

And for general and incidental expenses in 
connection with the administration of Indian 
affairs. 
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vate organization, administered that pro- 


gram under a contract with the State of. 


California. Congress formally reinstated 
the California Indians into the IHS pro- 
gram at the request of the California State 
Assembly with an appropriation for CRIHB 
in fiscal year 1971. 


Once Snyder Act funds have been appro- 
priated by Congress, the IHS allocates those 
funds according to the following priority 
system: (1) program continuity, (2) manda- 
tory costs, (3) congressional mandates, and 
(4) program expansion. This system is an 
administrative creation of the IHS, and is 
not required by statute.* Program continu- 
ity funds, which constituted an average of 


85 per cent of the health services portion of 


the IHS budget from 1970 to 1978, are 
allocated so as to provide each existing pro- 
gram with the same amount of money it 
received the previous year. Mandatory 
costs, which comprised an average of ap- 
proximately 8 per cent of the services budg- 
et from 1970 to 1978, include items such as 
Civil Service pay increases and inflationary 
cost index increases. These costs are di- 
rectly tied to the program continuity budg- 
et. Congressional mandates, which 
accounted for an average of 2 per cent of 
the services and 25 per cent of the facilities 
budget from 1970 to 1978, are the funds 
specifically earmarked by Congress for par- 
ticular facilities and programs. Program 
expansion funds, which comprised approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the services budget 
and approximately 75 per cent of the facili- 
ties budget from 1970 to 1978, are those 
funds which remain after allocations have 
been made to the first three priority catego- 
ries. The IHS appears to have a significant 
amount of discretion with respect to the 
allocation of program expansion funds. 


IHCIA funds, which are considered pro- 
gram expansion funds, are allocated to spe- 
cific programs authorized by the statute, to 
health facilities earmarked on a project-to- 
project basis by Congress, and to individuals 
and groups meeting the statutory standards 


3. The annual budget subrnitted by the IHS to 
Congress is divided into two broad compo- 
nents: health services and health care facilities. 


- four-part priority system. 


for health recruitment and urban health 
programs. Any remaining funds are used 
for health services and are distributed on 
the basis of the Resource Allocation Criteria 
(“RAC”). The RAC is a decision-making 
index developed to provide a method for 
assessing the relative health care needs of 
the nation’s Indians. 


Under the IHS priority system, California 
Indian health services are funded initially 
through congressional mandates for 
CRIHB. In succeeding years existing pro- 
grams receive program continuity funds 
while new programs are funded through 
congressional mandates. California Indians 
received none of the program expansion 
money allocated by the IHS between 1968 
and 1977. Using the figures most favorable 
to the government, California Indians have 
received 7 per cent of IHCIA services funds 
since 1978. 


The district court made the following 
findings of fact: 

1. The IHS informed Congress during 
fiscal year 1977 budget hearings that its 
national service population totaled 518,- 
000. Of this number, approximately 52,- 
000, or 10%, resided on or near reserva- 
tions in California. 

2. Since 1956 the IHS has allocated to 
California no more than 1.93% of its total 
funds in any one year, with the average 
being only 1.18% over the past five years. 

3. Of the 8100 professional IHS health 
care personnel in the United States, only 
45, or less than .60%, are assigned to 
California. 

4. Although IHS operates 51 hospi- 
tals, 99 health centers, and several hun- 
dred health stations in the United States, 
California Indians are served by only one 
hospital and two health centers located 
within the state. : 

5. Only .35% of the total IHS funds 
for health facilities allocated over the 
next seven years is to be spent in Califor- 
nia. 


It is not broken down according to the IHS‘s 
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II. SNYDER ACT 


The explicit language of the Snyder Act 
contains no provisions regarding eligibility 


“criteria or distribution guidelines for any 


program. The Supreme Court, however, 

outlined the general principles for the allo- 

cation of funds under the Snyder Act in 

Morton v. Ruiz, 415 U.S. 199, 230-31, 94 

S.Ct. 1055, 1072, 39 L.Ed.2d 270 (1974): 
Having found that the congressional ap- 
propriation was intended to cover welfare 
services at least to those. Indians residing 
“on or near” the reservation, it does not 
necessarily follow that the Secretary is 
without power to create reasonable classi- 
fications and eligibility requirements in 
order to allocate the limited funds availa- 
ble to him for this purpose. Thus, if 
there were only enough funds appropriat- 
ed to provide meaningfully for 10,000 
needy Indian beneficiaries and the entire 
class of eligible beneficiaries numbered 
20,000, it would be incumbent upon the 
BIA to develop an eligibility standard to 
deal with this problem, and the standard, 
if rational and proper, might leave some 
of the class otherwise encompassed by the 
appropriation without benefits. But in 
such a case the agency must, at a mini- 
‘mum, let the standard be generally 
known so as to assure that it is being 
applied consistently and so as to avoid 
both the reality and the appearance of 
arbitrary denial of benefits to potential 
beneficiaries. 


Id. at 230-31, 94 S.Ct. at 1072 (citations 
omitted). 

The IHS has expressly stated that it is 
unable to reach all eligible beneficiaries of 
its health services with the funds currently 
appropriated for it by Congress. Ruiz 
therefore requires that the IHS establish 
and consistently apply a reasonable stan- 
dard for the allocation of its limited health 
services and facilities budget. While Ruiz 
does not explicitly state that the standard 
must be rational or result in an equitable 
distribution, it stresses that the purpose of 
establishing a clear standard is to prevent 
arbitrary denials of benefits. We can infer 
from this that the Court in Ruiz intended 
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that the administering agency develop cri- 
teria for distribution that are rationally 
aimed at an equitable division of its funds. 
This conclusion is consistent with the pri- 
or law of this circuit. See Fox v. Morton, 
505 F.2d 254 (9th Cir. 1974). In Fox, this 
court held that the Indian plaintiffs were 
entitled to a due process hearing prior to 
termination from a program funded under 
the Snyder Act. We stated as follows: 

At the outset, we recognize that assist- 

ance programs established under the Sny- 

der Act are for the special benefit of 

Indians and Indian communities and must 

be liberally construed in their favor. 

Ruiz stands for the principle that our 

government has an overriding duty of 

fairness when dealing with Indians, one 
founded upon a relationship of trust for 
the benefits of these “. depend- 
ent and sometimes exploited people.” 

The Snyder Act was enacted with this 

principle in mind, and its programs must 

be administered accordingly. 
Id. at 255 (citations omitted) (emphasis add- 
ed). 

The obligations imposed on the JHS by 
the Snyder Act are not satisfied by either 
the Resource Allocation Criteria or the 
IHS’s internal priority system. The tria! 
court determined that the criteria were “no 
more than a bureaucratic charade with re- 
spect to all IHS funds in general, and Cali- 
fornia Indians in particular Re 
adding that “defendants’ reliance on their 
use of RAC only reinforces the Court's con- 
clusion that the agency’s allocation system 
is irrationally administered.” The overrid- 
ing factor in the trial court’s conclusion 
that the RAC does not facilitate a rational 
distribution of IHS funds to California was 
the absence of the data necessary to com- 
pute the unmet needs of California Indians. 
Obviously, the RAC cannot effectively as- 
sess unmet needs of California Indians 
without the workload and actual utilization 
data ‘that is necessary to complete the RAC 
documents used to determine those needs. 
A distribution to California Indians on the 
basis of a comparison of the RAC figures 
for all eligible beneficiaries cannot be ra- 
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tional where it is impossible using RAC to 
assess accurately the unmet needs of the 
California Indians. 


The internal priority system devised by 
IHS also fails to provide a system of alloca- 
tion that is rationally aimed at an equitable 
distribution of funds. As noted above, 85 
per cent of the health services budget ap- 
propriated by Congress is allocated by IHS 
under program continuity to existing pro- 
grams. The record indicates that Congress 
automatically re-funds these programs 
without regard to whether they are in fact 
meeting the health care needs of their ser- 
vice populations. A system that allocates 
funds to programs merely because the pro- 
grams received funds the previous year, 
regardless of whether the programs are in- 
effective, unnecessary or obsolete is not ra- 
tionally aimed at an equitable division of 
funds. 


We are persuaded that the district court 
was correct in stating that the IHS has a 
“continuing obligation under the Snyder 
Act to distribute rationally and equitably 
all of the available Program funds.” Rin- 
con Mission Band of Indians y. Califano, 
supra, 464 F.Supp. at 937 (emphasis in origi- 
nal). The IHS has breached this statutory 
duty to the California Indians by failing to 
allocate its limited funds in accordance with 
a rational distribution standard.‘ 


Ill. CONGRESSIONAL RATIFICATION 


The government argues that Congress 
has ratified the IHS allocation policy and 
that it is therefore immune from attack. 
The government's argument is premised on 
Congress’s failure to fully comply with the 
requests of both the IHS and various sena- 
tors for additional funding for California 
Indians, despite Congress’s knowledge that 
funding to California is disproportionate 
and inadequate. The mere appropriation of 
funds, however, does not constitute con- 
gressional ratification of either IHS’s total 
budgetary allocation to California Indians 
or its internal priority system. 


4. In reaching this conclusion, we are not sug- 
gesting that the Snyder Act requires the IHS to 
allocate a per capita proportionate share of its 
funds to California Indians. The fact that 10 
per cent of the IHS‘s national service popula- 


Ratification by appropriation will not be 
found unless the government has sustained 
“the heavy burden of demonstrating con- 
gressional knowledge of the precise course 
of action alleged to have been acquiesced 
in.” City of Santa Clara v. Andrus, 572 
F.2d 660, 672 (9th Cir.), cert. denied sub 
nom. Pacific Gas & Electric Co. v. Santa 
Clara, 439 U.S. 859, 99 S.Ct. 176, 58 L.Ed.2d 
167 (1978). Accord, Arizona Power Pooling 
Ass’n v. Morton, 527 F.2d 721 (9th Cir. 
1975), cert. denied sub nom. Arizona Public 
Service Co. v. Arizona Power Pooling Ass’n, 
425 U.S. 911, 96 S.Ct. 1506, 47 L.Ed.2d 761 
(1976); Associated Electric Cooperative, 
Inc. v. Morton, 507 F.2d 1167 (D.C. Cir. 
1974), cert. denied, 423 U.S. 830, 96 S.Ct. 49, 
46 L.Ed.2d 47 (1975). Moreover, the appro- 
priation “must plainly show a purpose to 
bestow the precise authority which is 
claimed.” Ex Parte Endo, 323 U.S. 283, 303 
n.24, 65 S.Ct. 208, 219, 89 L.Ed. 243 (1944). 
Cf. Tennessee Valley Authority v. Hill, 437 
U.S. 153, 98 S.Ct. 2279, 57 L.Ed.2d 117 
(1978) (absent both congressional awareness 
of construction of the Endangered Species 
Act which would effectively: repeal it with 
respect to Tellico Dam and explicit lan- 
guage removing dam from scope of statute, 
appropriation of funds for dam did not con- 
stitute implied repeal of the statute); Sier- 
ra Club vy. Andrus, 610 F.2d 581 (9th Cir. 
1979) (appropriations act constituted autho- 
rization for pumping plant as Congress had 
knowledge of the precise project at issue 
and was explicitly and soecifically address- 
ing that project); Libby Rod and Cun Club 
v. Poteat, 594 F.2d 742 (9th Cir. 1979) (ap- 
propriations act did not confer statutorily 
required authorization for construction of 
dam as there was no evidence that Congress 
had affirmatively addressed itself to the 
issue of authorization or was even aware of 
it). 

The government here has demonstrated 
nothing more than that the House and Sen- 


tion resides on or near reservations in Califor- 
nia is significant, but it is only one of several 
significant factors which must be assessed in 
formulating a services and facilities program 
for the California Indians. 
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ate Appropriations Committees have been 
informed that the IHS budgetary allocation 
to California Indians is both inadequate and 
disproportionately low relative to other ben- 
eficiary groups. If Congress had expressly 
intended to limit the California Indians’ 
share of IHS funds to specific congressional 
mandates, any failure by Congress to pro- 
vide requested funds would arguably reflect 
Congress’s position on the appropriate scope 
of the IHS allocation to California Indians. 
The government, however, has failed to 
show that Congress either intended its spe- 
cific appropriations for CRIHB to preclude 
California Indians from receiving other IHS 
funds, or was aware of any IHS policy to 
that effect.’ 


The government also suggests that Con- 
gress is aware that IHS’s pre-existing obli- 


5. As the district court noted, the Appropria- 
tions Committees’ refusal to comply with a 
particular funding request does not mean that 
programs that are not funded or that receive 
only limited funding are precluded from receiv- 
ing other federal funds. If this were so, few 
groups would appeal to Congress fcr mandated 
funding as such an appeal would jeopardize 
their funding from the unmandated remainder 
of the IHS budget. In fact, in 1979 alone, 
approximately 80 Indian groups appeared be- 
fore appropriations subcommittees to request 
additional funds. 


6. The significance of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees’ failure to consider the challenged allo- 
cation policies is apparent in light of Tennessee 
Valley Authority v. Hill, 437 U.S. 153, 98 S.Ct. 
2279, 57 L.Ed.2d 117 (1978). That case in- 
volved the question of whether Congress’s con- 
tinuing appropriations for the Tellico Dam, 
even after its construction had been determined 
to be in violation of the Endangered Species 
Act of 1973, constituted a repeal of that Act 
with respect to the dam. The record showed 
that both the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees expressly stated that, in their view, 
the Act either did not app! to the dam or that 
the dam should be completed regardless of the 
Act. Nevertheless, the Court refused to pre- 
sume that Congress as a whole was aware of 
such a construction of the Act and held that 
continued appropriations for the dam did not, 
therefore, constitute repeal of the Act. 

While TVA v. Hill involved the issue of repeal 
by appropriation and not ratification by appro- 
priation, these issues are sufficiently analogous 
to make the Court's conclusion with regard to 
the significance of Appropriations Committees’ 
actions applicable here. We therefore con- 
clude that if the appropriations in TVA v. Hill 
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gations under the program continuity policy 
make it impossible for the IHS to allocate 
additional funding to California Indians 
without specific increases in the congres- 
sional mandates for CRIHB. In light of 
Congress’s alleged knowledge of the pro- 
gram continuity policy, the government 
contends that Congress’s failure to comply 
with requests for additional funds evidences 
Congress’s ratification of the existing IHS 
allocation policy. The government, how- 
ever, has not demonstrated that Congress 
has considered, or is even aware, of the 
1HS’s internal priority system for the distri- 
bution of funds.6 The government has 
therefore failed to sustain the burden of 
demonstrating “congressional knowledge of 
the precise course of action alleged to have 
been acquiesced in.” 7 


did not constitute repeal of the Endangered 
Species Act despite express statements to that 
effect by the Appropriations Committees, the 
appropriations in the instant case cannot be 
said to constitute ratification of IHS allocation 
policies that were never expressly considered 
by the Appropriations Committees. See also 
Libby Rod and Gun Club v. Poteat, supra, 594 
F.2d at 746 n.6 (reasoning of TVA v. Hill is 
applicable to issue of whether Congress im- 
pliedly authorized the construction of a dam by 
appropriating funds for that purpose). 


7. The government also argues that “where 
Congress is aware of an agency’s actions and it 
repeatedly makes appropriations consistent 
with the agency’s program, courts have held 
that such Congressional action constitutes a 
ratification of the agency’s program.” Even if 
the government's argument were correct, it 
would fail here because the government has 
not shown congressional awareness of the IHS 
allocation policies at issue. 


We note also that the government’s reliance 
on United States v. Kennedy, 278 F.2d 121 (9th 
Cir. 1960) and United States ex rel. T.V.A. Vv. 
Two Tracts of Land, 456 F.2d 264 (6th Cir.), 
cert. denied, 409 U.S. 887, 93 S.Ct. 109, 34 
L.Ed.2d 143 (1972), is misplaced. These cases 
involve the limited issue of land condemnation. 
They hold that where Congress has given an 
agency broad authorization to acquire land for 
public uses, continued appropriations for that 
purpose, in light of an administrative policy of 
acquiring particular real estate without further 
authorization, constitute ratification of that 
policy. We recently notec our hesitance to 
apply these cases outside land condemnation 
situations. Libby Rod and Gun Club v. Poteat, 
supra, 594 F.2d at 746 n.5. The Supreme 
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IV. CONCLUSION 


In affirming the district court's grant of 
summary judgment for plaintiffs, we recog- 
nize that the relief granted is declaratory 
only, and that the obligation imposed on the 
defendants to adopt a health services pro- 
gram for the California Indians that is com- 
parable to that offered Indians elsewhere is 
not as explicit as it might be. If further 
relief becomes necessary at a later point, 
however, both the inherent power of the 
court to give effect to its own judgment, 
Terry v. Adams, 345 U.S. 461, 73 S.Ct. 809, 
97 L.Ed. 1152 (1953), and the Declaratory 
Judgment Act, 28 U.S.C. § 2202 (1948), 
would empower the district court to grant 
supplemental relief, including injunctive re- 
lief. Powell v. McCormack, 395 U.S. 486, 89 
S.Ct. 1944, 23 L.Ed.2d 491 (1969); McCann 
v. Kerner, 436 F.2d 1342 (7th Cir. 1971); 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp. v. Charles K. 
Harris Music Publishing Co., 255 F.2d 518 
(2d Cir.), cert. denied, 358 U.S. 831, 79 S.Ct. 
51, 3 L.Ed.2d 69 (1958); 10 Wright & Miller, 
Federal Practice & Procedure, § 2771 at 
865-67. 

Because the IHS breached its statutory 
duty ® to the California Indians under the 
Snyder Act to develop distribution criteria 
that are rationally aimed at an equitable 
division of its funds, and in the absence of 
any material issues of disputed fact, the 
district court’s grant of summary judgment 
is 


AFFIRMED. 


Court’s decision in TVA v. Hill, as well as our 
decisions in Libby, Sierra Club v. Andrus, 610 
F.2d 581 (9th Cir. 1979), and City of Santa 
Clara v. Andrus, 572 F.2d 660 (9th Cir.), cert. 
denied, 439 U.S. 859, 99 S.Ct. 176, 58 L.Ed.2d 
167 (1978), confirm our determination that the 
ratification language in the land condemnation 
cases iS not applicable outside that context. 


8. Plaintiff-Indians contend that the Synder Act 


and IHCIA create a trust obligation between - 


the United States and the Indians, and that the 
IHS breached its fiduciary duty as trustee by 
failing to provide California Indians with a level 
of health services comparable to that provided 
Indians elsewhere in the United States. The 
Supreme Court recently dealt with the issue of 
the nature of the government’s duties as trus- 
tee for the Indians in United States v. Mitchell, 
— U.S. -—---, 100 S.Ct. 1349, 63 L.Ed.2d —— 
(1980). The Court held in that case that the 


Bernard T. SANTOS, Appellant, 


Vv. 


ALASKA BAR ASSOCIATION and the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of Alas- 
ka, Robert Boochever, Chief Justice, J. 
A. Rabinowitz, Roger Connor, Edmond 
G. Burke, and W. W. Matthews, Justices, 
Appellees. 


No. CA 78-3606. 


United States Court of Appeals, 
Ninth Circuit. 


May 8, 1980. 


The complaint of a law school gradu- 
ate, premised upon the 1871 civil rights 
statute, was dismissed by the United States 
District Court for the District of Alaska, 
James A. von der Heydt, Chief Judge, for 
failure to state a claim upon which relief 
could be granted. The Court of Appeals, 
Beeks, Senior District Judge, sitting by des- 
ignation, held that the Alaska bar admis- 
sion rule under which only graduates from 
schools accredited by American Bar Associ- 
ation or Association of American Law 
Schools may apply for admission did not 
violate Fourteenth Amendment. 


Affirmed. 


General Allotment Act, 25 U.S.C. §§ 331-358, 
by which the government retains land in trust 
for the benefit of individual Indian allottees, 
does not impose a fiduciary duty on the United 
States to manage timber resources on trust 
land. United States v. Mitchell is inapplicable 
to the case before us because we do not reach 
the trust question and therefore make no deter- 
minations with respect to duties which the 
government may have as a result of the general 
trust relationship that exists between the Unit- 
ed States and the Indians. See Seminvle Na- 
tion v. United States, 316 U.S. 286, 62 S.Ct. 
1049, 86 L.Ed. 1480 (1942). 


We note also that because the Indians here 
are not seeking money damages against the 
United States, as did plaintiffs in United States 
¥v. Mitchell, we are not confronted with the 
jurisdictional dilemma that faced the Court in 
Mitchell. 
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IHS APPROPRIATIONS TESTIMONY 
February 17, 1981 


U.S. Congress 

U.S. Senate 

Appropriations Sub-Committee 
Interior and Related Agencies 
Indian Health Service 


The Toiyabe Indian Health Project is the equivalent of an 

Indian Health Service, Service Unit, except that we, a consortiun™ 
of six federally recognized Indian tribal governments, fully 
control the delivery of health services to our people. In-spite- 
of our significant progress, our people are in great need of 
health services. We are scattered over the three rural isolated 
counties on the eastern slope of California. Because we are the 


only health care available, we also serve the non-Indian people. 


. 


First, that California ieee receive an inequitable portion of 
national Indian Health Service funding. Based on the famous 
Rincon Lawsuit which was won against the Indian Health Service, 
last year's Congress demanded that the Indian Health Service im- 
plement a more equitable allocation model and to correct the 


drastic underfunding of California Indians. This Congressional 
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demand was made regardless of appropriation levels. In FY 1980, some increased 
funds have begun to filter into California. ‘The amounts are inadequate and 
still do not bring California up to an equitable level with other states. 
Therefore, I ask that Congress mandate the Indian Health Service to bring 
California up to an equitable level in FY 1982. Ms. Karshmer, the attorney 


who won the case, is also here to testify and will go into more detail. 


Secondly, I ask that the government not cut health funding to Indian people. 
Our record at Toiyabe: 18,000 medical visits in 1980 and 3,500 dental visits 
in 1980; the 1979 cost per patient visit of $54 for macicay: and $37 per dental 
visit stand on their own. Our 1980 costs per patient, in-spite-of inflation, 
which will be 10% lower. Our fine medical and wellness program have reduced 
the number of hospital days and further save the government and local hospital 
costs. As you well know, hospital eae are the greatest cause of health 
inflations and take the greatest share of the health dollar. I ask that you 
Save overall governmental health dollar by continuing to support and expand 


Indian health clinics. 
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Mr. Yates. If you care to tell us in a few words what it is that 
you want our committee to do, we would be glad to hear it. 

Are you Miss Karshmer? 

Ms. KARSHMER. Yes. 

This is Mr. Timm Williams who you already met this morning. 
Mr. Magee you have met. Paul Chavez who is the chairman of the 
Bishop Tribe is here on behalf of the health program. He was 
unable to be scheduled to appear because of the short time notice 
in getting to the hearing so he asked to have a moment of my time. 

Mr. Yates. He may have a moment of your time. 

Mr. CHAveEz. Thank you very much, Congressman Yates. 

I asked to sit up here because what I have to say is basically 
related to what Barbara has to say. I am Paul Chavez and I am 
representing the health program which is the equivalent of Indian 
Health Service units except that we in the consortium of six feder- 
ally recognized tribal governments control the delivery of health 
service to our people. 

Despite our significant progress our people are in great need of 
health services. We are scattered over the three rural isolated 
counties of the eastern slopes of California. 

California has received an inequitable portion of national Indian 
Health Service funding. In fiscal year 1980 some increased funds 
have begun to filter into California. The amounts are inequitable 
and still do not bring California up to an equitable level of other 
States. Therefore, I ask that Congress mandate the Indian Health 
Service to bring California up to an equitable level in fiscal year 
1982. 

Miss Karshmer, the attorney who won the case, is here and will 
follow up on that. Basically in sum I am here not specifically for 
only our project but for all California to bring them up. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Ms. KARSHMER. Thank you. 

First I would like to thank the committee for its support in fiscal 
year 1981 in providing the equity funding which brought California 
up to a level where only 80 percent of the needs remain unmet so 
now California is having 20 percent of its needs met which is 
certainly an improvement from what it was but not far enough for 
the Indians of California. 

Since we were here last year to testify the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruled on the case again and upheld the District Court’s 
decision. The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals has breached its legal 
obligation to the California Indians by not providing them with the 
same level of services as elsewhere and the court also found that 
the allocation of resources is not rational and is not aimed in an 
equitable distribution of funds. In regard to the resource allocation 
criteria the court found that that was a bureaucratic charade as 
did the lower court. 

In looking at the needs for California, in the testimony of the 
Rincon Band we extracted data from IHS National Health Plan for 
fiscal years 1981 through 1984 when it will be resubmitted to 
Congress. In the data contained in that plan the figures broken 
down by program area show that 46 percent of the needs in every 
area office are being met. An average of 46 percent of the needs 
are being met elsewhere in the United States. In California now 
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that the equity fund has been added, only 20 percent of the needs 
are being met so that California has less than half still of what 
every other area has in the United States. 

What IHS has done in response to the Indian suit is nothing. 
They have only attempted to shift the responsibility to Congress 
and say it is up to Congress to appropriate more money and then 
IHS will serve California but until Congress specifically adds 
money for California, then IHS has no plans to do anything and it 
has no plans to comply with the judgment of the court which 
requires it to provide the same level of service in California as 
elsewhere. 

Therefore, we are here today to ask for an addition of $10.6 
million in equity funds specifically for the California Indians to 
bring California Indians up to the point where 40 percent of their 
needs are met so that they will be only slightly below other areas 
at that point. Also, as you have heard from several people today, 
facilities are a real problem in California. The national land that 
IHS produced showed a need for more than $66 million in facilities. 

California, as you know, is not on the priority list for the facili- 
ties. What I would like to suggest to the committee is that a 
separate list for facilities be devised or that perhaps a list for 
facilities construction be broken in two; one, a list for major hospi- - 
tal construction and, second, a list for ambulatory care facilities so 
that many of the facilities throughout the country, not only in 
California, that need only some minor renovation compared to the 
amount of funds that are needed to build the whole new hospital 
can begin to be funded rather than waiting for from 5 to 10 years 
until all of the hospitals are filled and perhaps you can meet more 
needs more equitably that way. 

Mr. Yates. I hope we can do it but I don’t know whether the 
budget is going to permit it. 

Ms. KARSHMER. We are very much aware of that. We know this 
is not the ideal time to be coming to Congress to request money but 
the Indians of California have been suffering for the last 25 years 
for health service. 

Mr. Yates. I think you did right in filing that suit. I think you 
are to be congratulated on the result. 

Ms. KarsHMER. We hope now that we have a legal determination 
that the IHS has reached its legal responsibility to the California 
Indians we can have those needs met. However, IHS has said to the 
courts and to us that we have to come to Congress again. 

Mr. Yates. Well, we will certainly ask IHS about it when it 
comes before us. : 

Ms. KARSHMER. We also urge that the committee address the 
needs of the urban Indians in California as well who have only 
about the same level of their needs met as the reservation Indians. 

I just finally would like to mention that the committee has 
repeatedly been told by your committee and the Senate committee 
that it ought to come up with a rational, reasonable system for 
allocation of its funds. It has not yet done so and therefore we 
request your continued assistance in this area. 

Thank you very much for your attention. 


76-640 O - 81 - 3 
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I also would like to just merely mention that I am also here on 
behalf of the State of California who intervened on behalf of the 
Indians and they support this testimony, too. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 

Mr. Mace. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. We hope to be able to be helpful again. 


WASHOE TRIBE OF NEVADA AND CALIFORNIA 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESSES 


ROBERT L. FRANK, TRIBAL CHAIRMAN, WASHOE TRIBE OF NEVADA 
AND CALIFORNIA 


LAWRENCE ASTOR, TRIBAL CHAIRMAN, RENO-SPARKS INDIAN COLONY 


Mr. YATES. Washoe Tribe of Nevada and California and Reno- 
Sparks Indian Colony. 

Good morning. 

Your statement may be made part of the record at this point. 

[Material follows:] 
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Testimony 
Presented e the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee 
for Interior and Related Agencies 
_ on February 17, 1981 


by 


The Tribes of Western Nevada 


Total Amount of Request: $8 ,635,454.00 


Witness: 


Robert L. Frank Tribal Chairman, Washoe Tribe 
Tribal Chairman, Reno-Sparks 


Lawrence Astor, 
Indian Colony 
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My name is Lawrence Astor, Chairman, Reno-Sparks Indian Colony and 
appearing with me today is Robert L. Frank, Chairman, Washoe Tribe of Nevada 
and California. 


_ We thank you for the opportunity to appear here today on behalf of the ; 
Tribes of Western Nevada who have cooperated in the completion of the Western 
Nevada Health Delivery System Study. 


The Western Nevada Health Delivery System is the result of the Tribal 
Specific Health planning process (94-437). 


~The Congress expressed two major goals in passing P.L. 94-437: 


1. To ensure that the health status of Indian people is brought to parity 
with that of the general U.S. population, and 

2. To achieve the maximum participation of Indian people in Indian health 
programs. 


The Congress defined, in the seven titles of P.L. 437, the way these goals 
are to be achieved. The Congress also defined the types of programs, level of 
effort and timeframe necessary to carry out the purposes of the Act as well as 
the scope of services and standards of care Indian people can now expect from 
their health programs in order to meet the national goal defined in the Act as 
"...providing the highest possible health status to Indians and to provide 
existing Indian health services with all resources necessary..." 


The Act, seen by Congress as a total effort to overcome existing deficien- 
cies in Indian health care, is structured to address the backlog of ummet 
health care needs of Indian people in both reservation and urban settings, and 
to maintain a health system for providing high quality and quantity health 
services to these two groups. 


This Act, in conjunction with the Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act, P.L. 93-638, culminates almost a decade of effort to establish 
a framework within which Indian people can effectively decide their role in 
health programs. Public Law 93-638 provides the mechanism, but relies on P.L. 
94-437 to provide the resources to make Indian self-determination a reality. 


The fundamental conclusion was that health care delivery to the Indians of 
Western Nevada is largely unavailable, inaccessible and unacceptable for their 
total health care needs. . 


The geographic area addressed by this Study is known as the Schurz Service 
Unit of the Phoenix Area IHS. The target population consists of the Indians 
residing within this area. 


Fallon Paiute-Shoshone Tribe, . Walker River Paiute Tribe, 
Ft. McDermitt Paiute-Shoshone Tribe, . Washoe Tribe, 

Las Vegas Indian Colony, . Winnemucca Paiute Tribe, 
Lovelock Paiute Tribe, . Summit Lake Paiute Tribe, 
Moapa Band of Paiute Indians, .  Yerington Paiute Tribe, 
Pyramid Lake Paiute Tribe 3 Yomba Paiute Tribe, 


Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, 
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The rationale and focus of the Study relate to several factors: 


-, The health care needs of the Indians of Western Nevada are great (the 
principal health care delivery deficiencies have been documented in the 
respective Tribal Specific and Urban Specific Health Plans). 


4 The wide dispersion of relatively small- groups of Indians over vast 
geographic areas in Western Nevada and the reality of limited Indian 
Health Service (IHS) funding to provide care for these- people neces- 
sitate an area-wide approach to health plannimt if YedaTistic requests 
for resources based on considerations of cost-effectiyeness are to 
result. ° 


In the past the Tribes of Western Nevada have tended to view themselves 
in isolation. Thus their Health Plans are duplicative to a degree. At 
the same time they are fragmented and incomplete when viewed from a 
areawide perspective. 


The Western Nevada Health Delivery Systems Study assesses the total health 
care needs of the Indians in Western Nevada; sets areawide goals aimed at 
satisfying those needs; and develops a phased strategy for moving from the 
present situation to the desired improvements. 


The Study makes detailed recommendations on facility, equipment and 
personnel requirements for an optimal areawide health care delivery system. 
Recommendations are linked to the IHS Resource Allocation Criteria (RAC). 
Although immediate funding for the whole areawide system appears justified by 
the need, the Study makes provision for orderly, incremental phasing-in of the 
system based on partial funding in any given time period. The ordering of the 
increments reflects Tribal priorities that were defined in the course of Study. 


The Final Report of the Study consists of four principal documents as 
follows: 


I. Feasibility Study and Master Plan 

II. Program Information Document (P.1.D.) 
Be Supplemental Information Document 

IV: Implementation Plan 


The reader of this Executive Summary is referred to these documents in 


order to gain full understanding of all details of the Study. The main 
objectives of the documents are respectively as follows: 


Feasibility Study 
to assess the currently available health care resources and the current 


levels of utilization of ambulatory and inpatient care services of the 
entire Indian population in Western Nevada (met need). 


to estimate the range and level of unmet health care needs. 


to determine that system of health care delivery to Western Nevada 
Indians which would have the highest benefit -- cost ratio. 
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Master Plan 


- to provide a detailed plan for health care delivery in Western Nevada 
based on the system design that emerged from the Feasibility Study. 

- to present service and program specification for each health care 
facility proposed under ,the system design. 

- to specify Contract Health Services (CHS) requirements and support 
staff needs under the system design. 

- to detail staff housing requirements and the resources needed for 
planning, constructing and equipping of new health care facilities. 


Program Information Document (P.I.D.) 


- to specify site considerations, total size requirements, total cost 
requirements (including architectural, engineering, equipment and 
construction costs) and planning and staffing assumptions for each 
health care facility justified in the Feasibility Study and recommended 
in the Master Plan. 


Supplemental Information Document 


- to detail findings of the evaluation of the IHS Schurz Hospital. 


Implementation Plan 


- to prioritize health care resources requirements and present an 
incremental, phased-in approach detailing year by year cost estimates 
of implementing the Western Nevada Health Care Delivery System. 

- to spell out the impacts on workload and staffing of existing health 
care resources as additional resources are brought into the system. 

- to account for partial funding and allow for the contingencies of 
funding delays. 


The Master Plan provided a detailed plan for health care delivery in 
Western Nevada based on the optimal system design that emerged from the 
Feasibility Study. It presented service and program specifications for each 
facility proposed under the system design. 


It also recommended that the centers be built based on two prototype 
designs. The use of prototypes would serve to significantly reduce the costs 
of planning, construction and equipping the new facilities. ~The Reno-Sparks 
and Carson City Health Centers would be based on one prototype while the 
Fallon, Pyramid Lake and Las Vegas Health Centers would be based on a second 
(smaller) prototype. The Plan also proposed that services be provided at 
Health stations located in Schurz and Moapa, and that regularly scheduled field 
clinics be held at Winnemucca, Lovelock and Yomba. Costs related to providing 
services at all these locations were calculated. 


During these same hearings held last year, we testified regarding the 
Western Nevada Health Delivery System. As a result of that testimony, the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations directed the Indian Health Service to 


evaluate the Western Nevada Heatth Delivery System plan and give recom- 
mendations for its implementations to the 1982 fiscal year budget hearings. 
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The Indian Health Service has evaluated the Western Nevada Health Delivery 
System Study (WNHOSS) and has:srecommended a revision of the phased implemen- 
tation plan soon,.a six year period from FY 1982-1987. Within this span of 


time, five new health centers would be constructed and renovations made to Fort 
McDermitt. 


. The IHS Health Services and health facilities priority systems were applied 
to the plan for FY 1982 and the following changes have been recommended by IHS: 


Only two facilities, Reno-Sparks and Carson City can be supported as new 
construction instead of the five as indicated in the WNHDSS. Based on the 
current facilities priority system planning and construction funds maybe 
requested for Reno-Sparks in FY 82 and in the following year, for Carson City. 
The 1982 Indian Health Facilities budget to Congress does not include any new 
construction requests. But, if funds were appropriated, Reno-Sparks and Carson 
City would qualify in the present facilities priority system as new 
construction. IHS has stated that a new priority system will be applied in 
February 1981, which may change this construction schedule. It is our concern 
that these present facilities not be moved down the list which has been done in 
prior years. 


At the present time, both these facilities are in the top five priorities 


for Health Centers with IHS, and both proposed Health Centers have a ranking of 
97.0 points. 


The proposed Reno-Sparks facility will provide medical care for an 
estimated 1988 population of 2,772, and support for 17,741 annual outpatient 
visits. The facility is to have 23,789 gross square feet. The funding of 
$4,440,240 will provide a health center. The inpatient needs will be provided 
on contract care. The proposed funding is: 


Planning $ 298,224 
Construction - Phase I G27, 407 
Construction - Phase II ¥5O7225487 
Equipment 497,042 

$4,440,240 


This funding is based on a start date of March 1982, and a midpoint 
construction in December 1983. 


The proposed Carson City facility will provide medical care for an 
estimated 1988 population of 2,976 and support for 19,046 annual outpatient 
visits. The facility is proposed to have 20,429 gross square feet. The 
funding of $4,196,000 will provide a health center. The inpatient needs will 
be provided on contract care. The proposed funding is: 


Planning $ 281,835 
Construction - Phase I e225 o27 
Construction - Phase II Cele 
Equipment 469,725 


$4,196, 214* 


*Funding data is based on costs projection in accordance with IHS/ROFEC (1981) 
average) for health center construction. 
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Another important unmet issue to be addressed is the ever present need for 
sufficient Contract Health Service funds to meet the needs of the Indian popu- 
lation served not only in the Reno-Sparks and Carson City areas but for the 
remaining tribes in the Schurz Service Unit. 


As noted in the WNHDSS implementation plan priority number one for FY 1982 
is to increase the Schurz Service Unit Contract Health Service budget to appro- 
priate levels to meet the total health care needs. Therefore, we ask that this 
important matter be also considered as a necessary part of our request to fund 
the new Health Centers at Reno-Sparks and Carson City. 


In closing, we respectfully request the committee to provide the necessary 
funds to construct the Health Centers for Reno-Sparks and Carson City in fiscal 
year 1982. ‘ 

We also request the committee to provide appropriate level funding to meet 
the needs for contract health service. Furthermore, we request the committee 
to direct IHS to continue the implementation of the Western Health Delivery 
System Study. 


We respectively request the Committee fund the two Health Centers for 
Reno-Sparks and Carson City in FY 1982. Further, we request the Committee 
direct IHS to continue the implementation of the WNHS - regarding the Health 
needs of the other tribes of Western Nevada. 


Thank You. 


-_ 
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for Interior and Related Agencies 
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by 


The Tribes of Western Nevada 


Total Amount of Request: $44,136,234. 83 
Witnesses: 
James Vidovich, Tribal Chairman, Pyramid 
Lake, Paiute Tribe 
Robert L. Frank, Tribal Chairman, Washoe Tribe 
of Nevada and.California 
Lawrence Astor, Tribal Chairman, Reno-Sparks 
; Indian Colony 
Gerald Allen, Tribal Member, Fallon Paiute- 


Shoshone Tribe 

Robert E. Frangenberg, Health and Social Services 
Director, Washoe Tribe of Nevada 
and California 
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The Western Nevada Health Delivery Systems Study is the result of the 
Tribal Specific Health Planning process of which the fundamental conclusion 
was that health care delivery to the Indians of Western Nevada is largely 
‘unavailable, inaccessible and unacceptable for their total health care needs. 

The basic deficiencies of the present system are: 

Most of the present health resources are concentrated at the 

Indian Health Service Schurz Hospital and Outpatient Department. 

- Most of the health resources available are concentrated at 
one location in the Service Unit. These resources therefore 
are realistically available to only six percent of the 
target population--those who live within a relative close distance 
to Schurz. 

- Geographic distance and infrequency of operation(for field 
clinics) renders services inaccessible to much of the popu- 
lation. The result is a severe under-utilization of health 
services by the target population. 

- Delivery of some services is sporadic, haphazard, and un- 
coordinated. Health maintenance and preventive health care 
are not emphasized. The result is a minimal impact upon the 
improvement of health within the target population. 

~ The Service Unit population has a low regard for the quality 
of care at existing Indian Health Service facilities. The 
result is avoidance of the system by many eligible persons 
entirely or until need is critical. , 

The relative isolation of the Indian Health Service Schurz facility 

has caused a high turnover of professional staff so that: 

- Recruitment of professional staff is difficult. 

- Continuity of health care suffers. 

- Quality of care is held suspect by the service population. 

~ Facilities are inadequate to house the functions assigned 
to them. 

- The present location of the Service Unit makes it difficult 
to recruit and retain adequate professional staff. Further, 
the number of staff are insufficient to meet the direct health 
service needs of the people served. 

Quality of care suffers because staff become overextended. 

At the present time non-medical staff determine Contract Health 

Service expenditures. 

- The Study documents a net loss in Contract Health Service 
by some 23.8% - 32% because of an 87.6% increase in cost 
per day of inpatient care and an average increase of 53% 
in contract ambulatory care costs. 

- Budget limitations rather than health care needs tend to 
determine management decisions in regard to Contract Health 
Services. 

- Funds are depleted prior to the end of the fiscal year. 

- Administrative clearances for Contract Health Services 
hinders quick response in emergent situations. 

~ Elective surgeries must go to Phoenix or San Francisco. 

- In July of 1978 the State of Nevada was defined.as a Con- 
tract Health Service Area, thereby doubling the eligible 
Contract Health Service population without any correspond- 
ing increase in Contract Health Service funding. 


.! 
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The Stewart School Health Center in Stewart, Nevada provides outpatient 
Services to students at the Stewart Indian School. In addition, it provides 
very limited services to the general community. The building is of wood frame 
construction and generally is not suitable as a full service ambulatory health 
center. é 

The Ft. McDermitt Health Center was opened in 1977 and services the Ft. 
McDermitt Reservation. The facility comprises approximately 2,500 gross 
square feet and includes sufficient space for outpatient medical and dental 
services. However there is no office space for field health services or a 
Tribal Health Department. 

Monthly field clinics are held, if staff is available, at Lovelock, 
Dresslerville, Reno, and Pyramid Lake. Facilities at Pyramid Lake are in- 
adequate for this purpose. 

Various alternative health systems Schemes were developed with costs and 
benefits specified. These Schemes were subject to thorough scrutiny and dis- 
cussion by the Tribes and the health planning consultants. The Final Scheme 
selected for further development toward the Master Plan was chosen based on 
the following rationale: 

; It provides a system in which comprehensive health care 

services will be accessible to the great majority of 
Indian people in Western Nevada. 

It provides a highly visible and accessible entry point 
for Indian people into the health care system. 

- It offers high potential for Tribal input and authority 
over the health care services. 

It facilitates the systematic assumption of Tribal re- 
sponsibility to provide health care to Tribal members. 
Implementation (construction and design costs) and: operating 
costs are the least expensive. 

‘ It offers high potential for developing methods of cost 
Savings in both the implementation and operation of the 
system. 

A It offers a system’more conducive to the recruiting and 
retention of professional and paraprofessional staff. 

Master Plan 

A system of ambulatory care centers serves as the main component by 
which health care will be delivered to the Indians of Western Nevada. The 
ambulatory care centers, their projected 1988 workloads and their facility 
needs are as follows: 


1988 OPvs! Facility Needs 

Fallon Health Center 8,486 14,809.5  GSF* 
Pyramid Lake Health Center 6 ;822 : 14,824.5  GSF 
Reno-Sparks Health Center 17,741 23,788.5  GSF 
Carson City Health Center 19,046 20,428.5  GSF 
Ft. McDermitt Health Center 5,990 Expansion/ 

2310 GSF 
Las Vegas Health Center 8,710 15,139.5  GSF 
Schurz Health Station 4,646 Use existing 

Schurz facility 
Moapa Health Station 1,350 Purchase trailer 


lopy= Outpatient Visits 


2GSF= Gross Square Feet 
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Services to be provided at each ambulatory care center include: 

: Primary medical outpatient care. 

Specialty clinics in Obstetrics/Gynecology, Internal Medicine, 

and Pediatrics. 

Dental care. 

Field Health Seryices in Health Education, Public Health Nursing, ‘ 
Mental Health, Social Services, Nutrition, and Environmental Health. 

: Tribal Programs of Alcoholism Services and Tribal Outreach. 

Ambulances and Emergency Medical Technician staff for Emergency Medical 
Services will be stationed at the Pyramid Lake, Ft. McDermitt, Schurz and 
Moapa facilities. 

Field clinics, serviced by a primary care team, will also be held at 
Winnemucca (one day per week), Yomba (two days per month) and Lovelock (two 
days per month). . 

Although most services will be provided at each ambulatory care center, 
the level and scope of services provided will be commensurate with the service 
population's need. Services will be allocated and shared throughout the System. 

All inpatient care will be provided through Contract Health Services to 
avoid excessive construction costs and maximize accessibility to inpatient 
specialty care. 

The Service Unit Administration will be located at the Reno-Sparks Health 
Center if an adequate site can be obtained. If not, the Service Unit Adminis- 
tration will be located at the Carson City Health Center. | 

Facility programming was based on the development of three prototype faci- 
lities. The development of prototype facilities will.decrease the cost of 
designing, engineering, constructing, equipping and operating the system. The 
Program Information Document (PID), contains information which specifies the 
Space program requirements and functional considerations among spaces for each 
needed facility as specified in the Master Plan. Program planning and staffing 
assumptions are further specified for each department of each facility. Total 
costs, including architecture, engineering, equipment and construction costs, 
have been calculated for the year 1982. It is estimated that all of the above 
mentioned costs would triple by 1988. 

A summary of the estimated cost for the System in Fiscal Year 1982 follows: 


ESTIMATED COST OF SYSTEM FOR 1982 


Number 1982 Cost 

Facilities Construction! 6.0 23,747 250.83 
Purchase of Trailers 1.0 65,000.00 
Staff Housing Costs 22.0 1,430,000.00 
Operating Costs2 3 

Ambulatory . 85.53 2,934,360.00 

Administration 46.03 1,578,720.00 

Field Health 67.03 2,299 ,440.00 
Tribal Programs 95.5 3,277 ,560.00 
Contract Health Services Costs -- 8,803 ,904.00 

TOTAL ~ $44,136,234. 83 


"Five new facilities and one expansion. 


2Personnel costs plus cost of operations. 


Seu time equivalent staff. 
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The basic conclusion one must draw in view of these findings is that 
health services for the Indians of Western Nevada are in reality unavailable, 
inaccessible, and unacceptable. This situation violates the Congressionally 
mandated mission of Indian Health Service. 

The current need in Western Nevada is to develop, via the systems 
approach, a realistic, complete, and integrated health care delivery sys- 

_ tem for the population within the entire geographic area. 
Feasibility Study 

The Indian population in Western Nevada is distributed among thirteen 
Reservations and Colonies: 

a Fallon Colony and Reservation 

: Ft. McDermitt Reservation 

5 Las Vegas Colony 

: Lovelock Colony 

‘ Moapa Reservation 

j Pyramid Lake Reservation 

: Reno-Sparks Colony 

: Summit Lake Reservation 

: Walker River Reservation 

‘ Washoe Reservation 

- Carson City Colony 

- Dresslerville Colony 

- Woodfords Colony 

Winnemucca Reservation 

Yerington Colony and Campbell Ranch 

: Yomba Reservation : 

In addition, there are major urban concentrations in the following 
areas: 

Las Vegas 
Reno-Sparks 

3 Carson City 

; Winnemucca 

A Feasibility Study was conducted to determine the most cost beneficial 
system of health care delivery to Western Nevada Indians. Tribal involve- 
ment was sought throughout this process in order to develop the most accept- 
able system possible. 

The main Indian Health Service direct service facility is the Indian 
Health Schurz Hospital in Schurz, Nevada. The Hospital is located within 
the boundary of the Walker River Reservation. The Outpatient Department, 
with three physicians, is overcrowded. The outpatient utilization rate in 
fiscal year 1978 was 2.4 visits per person per year, compared to the Indian 
Health Service Phoenix Area average of 6.4 visits per person per year. The 
Dental Clinic, with two operatories, is located in a separate structure and 
is inadequate to provide the needed dental services to Western Nevada Indians. 

The Hospital is a 19 bed facility that was built in 1936 and has been 
determined to be overcrowded and deteriorating. In spite of recent efforts 
to upgrade it, the facility is not accredited by the Joint Commission on the 
Accreditation of Hospitals. As a result the facility provides limited medi- 
cal care. No surgical operations or procedures (including deliveries) are 
performed. These services are contracted out. Elective surgeries are sent 
to the Phoenix Indian Medical Center or the Public Health Service Hospital in 
San Francisco. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


memorandum 


pate: February 4,/1981 


merLy TO. Area Director — PA IHS nil 
" Thru: Acting Director, OPP&E 


sussect: Western Nevada Health Delivery System 


to: Director - IHS 
Rm 5A-55 - Rockville 


The Western Nevada Health Delivery System is the result of the Tribal 
Specific Health Planning process of which the fundamental conclusion was 
that health care delivery to the Indians of Western Nevada is largely 
unavailable, inaccessible and unacceptable for their total heelth care 
needs. The tribes included in this delivery system includes: Weshoe 
Tribe of Nevada; Paiute Shoshone (Fallon); Reno-Sparks Colony, including 
Summit Lake; Lovelock Paiute; Yerington; Yomnba; Ft: McDermitt; Moapa 
Band of Paiute; Las Vegas; Pyramid Lake Paiute; Walker River; Winnemucca 
Colony and Ft. McDermitt. The main IRS direct service fecility is the 
hospital located in Schurz, Nevada. This hospital, built in 1936, is a 
19 bed facility accredited by JCAH. : 


We have received and reviewed the Document Summary on the Western Nevede 
Health Sy<crem Study (WNHDSS). The Phoenix Area approves and supports the 
Western Nevada Health Delivery System Study (WNHDSS), 2 phased implemente- 
tion approach is recommended over a six year period from FY 1982 -, 1987. 
Within this span of time, five new health centers would be constructed 

and renovetions made to Ft. McDermitt. The total cost of this plan to 
fully implement a comprehensive health program was 264 positions and 
$14,079,025 for health services. Please see attached Implementation 

Plan for WNHDSS developed by the Phoenix Area Office and tribal leaders 


of the 13 tribes represented. 


George Blue Spruce, Jr., D.D. 
Assistant Surgeon General 
Area Director 


’ 
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Jacket No. 66-702 Scptember 17,1980 6:14PM INTERIOR REPI—0) 


96n1 Coxncriss : SENATE Rin 
2d Session } : { No. 96 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR ANID RELATELD AGENC 
x APPROPRIATION BILL, 198) 


Si-ieuBiR 00 (legislative day, JUNt )2), 1980.—Oidered 10 be prinicd 


Mr. Romz7 C. Byxp, from the Commitice on Appropriations, 
; submitted the following 


Foe Oo tae 
No actompers WLR. 7724) 


The Commitee on Appropfatinns, to which was referred the bill 
(H.R. 7728) making uppropristions for the Depanment of the tnicrios 
and releicd egencics fur the fical veer ending Scptember 30, 1981, and 
for other. purpuses. reports ihe seme to the Senaie with various 
aincndments and presents herewith information relative to the chaness 
recommended: . 


FISCAL YLAK 198) 


Amount of bill as passed by House .... a eeesesseceeeeceeceeeee —  $)0.487.959.000 


Arsount of increase by Scrate ccccesscecccccsssssesceceeee sar ene . 89,635.00) 
Total of dill 2s repomed by Scale cesecccscecseeee 10.$77,894.000 
Esuimatesiconsidered by Howse Gee cise... ese cvctssececsls - 0.490.959.0090 
Estimates considered by Senate ........... svtiertsescncteeee OS }}.650,996,000 
The bill 25 repaned io the Senate: 

Under thc budvet estimate, 198) ..eccccssscoecseeececoseecsome 1,073.402,000 

Under appropriations, 1980 2.2... Sit a IA a -  16.614.427,000 

=A) 
/ 
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predicaicd upon substantia) suff additions which Concress did not fund 
in the fiscal year 1980 supplemenual. The President's program to reduce 
Federal employment has also contribuicd to Jower staff Ievels than 
originally anticipated. ‘Ihe Commitce’s recommendation reficcts about 
SO fewer staff-ycars than the £92 anticipated in the budgct csumate. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH ANID HUMAN SERVICES 

Hratmi Services ADMINISTRATION 
INDIAN HEALTI SERVICES 


ApatopriationS 19802... 5 i.e See ae ee ee Lt. $$47.209,000 


Viscumsic.J98) 28 a Lerires Se 9e3 191000 
Mouse allowanct iz Cit) Ate Re eee ee ee eee 
Cusnmitice recommendation 020 mente $92,332,000 


The Commitice recommends an appropriation of $592,332,000, 
increasing the budgect estimaic by $).0)3.000 and reducing the House 
allowance by $),287 000. Allowances arc disphiycd 7 in the following 
comparative table: 


Budra Comming 
Asuvny Srew roommemnevo “Que 


Clinical services: | 
WIS and tribal healbh delivery: : 
Hoxpinal and health clinic program. $395 233.0 $300,568.91 — $3,655.90 


Dental dcahth proyram_ 37.361.0% —-16.563.0% - 798.000 

Mental health program _-___-_ 7.080.030 COIS URS ee 

NICGNOUAM Propet ees Be YS237:0.079 79S237 00 ee 

Maintenance 2né rcpair 8... - 7.61).0% 961).0%) +2.099.0M 

Conisaciicare ata e5 2 eee oe ~—  107,.2S€.00 . )NE26$.00 + 1.207.000 

Preveative health: : oe : 

Soniiahion =34.4. $22 0% = eee )4.56).000 = 34.350.006 —22),000 

Public bezlthc nursing —... so en SSO 75920% = ~ $66,000 

[icalth coucsionc ee eens Me ie 2.099.000 2:099.00) 2 eee 
Commanity health repicscriauve PO : 

SIAM perenne I.E 000) 35 SDE 000 = 1 S09 O39 

eer Sane es !Une pos, 0) CCleaner aoe ee ea 8.090.006 £.990.9N + 990,000 

ledianchcs thm npoOs chee ee 6.668.009 4.686.90 —2000.0M 

Vidal mistapement oes 2 ee eee sate $.229.000 3,625.00 —-—22D9.000 

Piocrasm manapoment ee a as SOTES EOD) ES PSTIES SiO) nee eee 

PQuity hea ieasce inet een ae eepyye 7.856.000  +7.856.000 


To help JHS comply with the Fedcral district coun’s decision in 
Rincon Band of Mission Indions v. Califano, the Commiuce has 


.cstablished 2 $7.856.000 cquity health care fund. in eerecment with the 


House. This fund will assist in augmenting health care programs on or 
near reservauons in arcas with the lowest Jevel of senices. The ¢ amount. 
of the couity fund should not bs considered 2s _satisfacuon “of J} of JHS_ _ 


Pes IE Ae cnaf la fd rae PE ES ER a py aE 


obligation un under the coun order, but rather as an aid_ tn _tcallocating_ __ 
(HS resources. The fund is only intcndcd to soften the impact of 
Rincon’s implementation during fiscal year 198). The Commitice 
expects IHS to develop rational critcria for funding distribution and 
apply them to the 1982 budget: 

The Committee is asking the Gencral oe) Office to review 
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the IHS plzn for these funds prior to their distribyuon and ta moaitor 
the reallocation of resources. : 

To help offset the equity fund increase, the Commitice is 
recommending a reduction of $3.665.000 in hospital and health clinic 
programs and the climination of requcsicd increeses of $79§.000 for 
dental programs, $).793.000 for contract care, and $2.200.000' for uibal 


management 


The Indian Health Care Improvement Act (Public Law 94~37) gives 
JHS the authority to collect medicare and medicaid funds to be vtilized 
for attaining cenification and accreditation of IHS facilitics. ‘This 
requires the purchase of medical cquipment maintenance and tcpait of © 
facilitics and emplayment of suff, all traditionally funded under the 
Services appropriation, Collections are currently authorised in the 


~ | Facilities appropriation. The Commiuce_i 


transferring collection 


Ete 


authority to the Services appropriation where_thosc_funds can be _ 


-——— - 


utilized as intended. . 


ceiling. 


Se NY = PS Se SS ee eS 


‘The Commitecehas been made aware of the scrious problems caused 
by the shortsee of udequate IHS staff. It also has caumincd a GAO 
study of a demonstration project in which position ccilings were lified 
so that the agency could manage solely through fica) controls without 
personnel ceilings. In an cifon to determine whether this approach can 
be uscd to help correct some of the deficiencies in the Indian Hezlth 


Senice, the 


Commitice directs the Indian Health Senice. in 


canjunction with the Office of Personnel Manzgcment 2nd the 
Secretary of HHS. to. initiate 2 demonsiration program to test this 
concept. The initial demonstration should be limitcd w two of the 
Indian Health Service Arcas. Whe agencies involved should_ closely 


monitor the demonstration and rcpon_back css withi ars 
on their findings. The findings should include a discussion of whether 


10, Congress within 2 ycars 


- - 


this approach improves IHS” ability to deliver services, what potential 
negative impacts it might have on control of Federal employment, and 
a dcicrminalion as to whether this appruach should be capanded to the 
entire Indian Health Service. 

The uibes of Westem Nevada have worked together to develop a 


joim health care sysicm for their arca The Commitice dirccts_ the. 
Indian Health Service_to evaluaie the Wesicm_ Nevada Health Delivery 


‘Sysiem_plan_and give recommendations for its implemenizuon prior to 


the 1982 fiscal ycar budect hearings. 

“The Committee is including bill language authorizing JHS to 2dmik 
non-Indian paucpts w the Talihina Indian Hespital in Oklahoma There 
no community huspitals in this arca, and the cxisting Indian facility has 
a capacity ef .68 beds with an average daily paticnt load of 30. Fees 
shall be collected from the non-Indian paticnts which will be used to 
improve staffing 2nd health care ‘dclivery in IHS under cxisting 


authonty. 
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Capability Sistesent:” Vestern Keveda. Keelts Systen: 


os Shae ee Reno-Sparks Resith Center . 
iy daracy/soreect . meres sere Peee! AAriniztretioa = poet ; 
costal: baad baetaiee - - iodie Berit Setaze a ee : 
as se ents ee Indien Eealtb Facilities . = ee i 
Pe p ‘ in Propated. ae sentat: $4,440,020 = Fealth Cent errs StcRene, Nevada Ee ‘ 


Current Program: The Western bevaéa Bee! eH Delivery System is the resvirt of the 
Fritsl Specafic Realth Plasning process, of “nich the fumcezettai coaciasicg was 
that health care delivery to the Indians of Nestern Kevace is largely unavailable, 
ivaccessible and weccepiadle for their tots) bealth care nee2s.. Tbe tribes... 
included in this delivery systen- are: . Washoe Tribe of Sevada; Paiute Shesbone + 
(Fallon); Reno-Sparks Coloay, including Saccit Lake; Lovelock Paiute; Yeriagton; 
‘Youba; Mosps Band of Paiute; Las Vegas; Pyrezid Lake Paiute; walker Rives; 
Winsexscca Colony and Fr. McBermitt.._Tne acly ISS direct service facilicy is the 
hospitel loceted = pas Nevada. This hospital, built iu 1936, is 2 19-bed 


fscility pot accredited br JCAY. There is ao INS bealth clinic at Cersoe City, 
Revada. a 


a 


‘ 


Amount bedgeted in Fiscal Year 192: -O- 


Feasibility: -Im the Western Kevada Beelth helivery Syste= Study (eNHDSS), 
joplesentetion approach is recomended.eveg 2 Six yéar period fron FY 3982-1937. 
Kithin this spe of tise, five new bBeslth centers would be constructed and. 
repovetions mace to Ft. NeDercitt. Upeo receipt of the WNSDES at INS Ecslguercers, 
the IES health services aod beslth facilities priority sysiess were applied to this . 
phen for FY 1962-1587. Only to facilities, Carson Citys sud Seoo-Sparks, cm bde-: 
supportec by tbe present priocity syste= zs new constt uttieibefare: FY I9EFs ages, 
“Reno-Sparks - FY 1983, Carson City - FY. 1984. A revised pricrity system is being . 


feces when: ‘This: revised: priority systez is epplied ; these: phen. ee nay be ~ 


The Pree ‘eoetsHaS: , Nevada Indian Yeslth Facility wild pri és" setical, care 
for en esticated 1985 popuiation of 2,772 and support for ii 7A) ansuel outpatient | 
eae Tie facility is to proposed to have 23,785 gress scuare feet 
The propased funding of $4,455,000 «ill provide a healzh.ce eater -—The- 
eds will be provided oa contract care. The propos|ed fundiog is- -- : 
. as eee 
Planaiag $ 252,226 
Construction Phase I 1,822,487 
Coastructios Phese Il 1,822,487 ae .. 
Equi pent ~ 497,042 Mei 
TOTAL » 440,240 


Tois funding cstz is besed o2 a siert dete cf March 1552 end 
coertriction is Decexber 1933. | 


he Effect: FY 1983 = $2,121.090 for Piznniag ard Phase I Construction’, 
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- Kester Revads Bealth System 2.0. 
eaves City Realth Cex eRe es eae 


Reait th Services aczinistiration ais 
indian Aesith SECS e ee au oo, Pet 5 


Indi ao Health Seg Bie 


: $4,185,090 - Sealth Ceater gt Carson City, 
pes y 2 : ina : es Aas 


: Fhepcses Aeetpest 
Current Progren: The Western Revada Health Delivery Systea is the result of the” 
“. - Tribal Specific Eezlth Planniag process, ef which che fungsmeateal conclusica vas = 
. thst bealth care Celivery to the ads oe of Wesiera Nevade is largely unsvailadle, 
inaccessible ad inscceptable for. their tetzl health care needs. The tribes 
_. inelogeg in this Gelivery Systes are: Kashoe Tribe of Nevadz;. Paivte Shoshone 
_--.y(Fallea); Reno-Sparks Colony, inclvding Sumit Leke; Lovelock Paiute; Yeringtoos- 
_ , Yooss; Moapa Band of Faiute; Las Vegas; Pyracicd Lake Paiute; Walker Rivers 2 002 
hi eiieduees Coloay: and Ft. McDermitt. The oaly iHS direct service fecility is the 
hospital Jocated in Schurz, Kevada. This hospital, built in 1935, is 2 15$-ded 
facility oot accredited by JCLR. There is no 1S health clisic t Corsoa City, . 
Revada. : ; 
Anovot budgeted in Fiscal Year 1962: -O- 


Iw 
yy 


Feesidility: Lp the western Nevada Bealth Delive 
inplenentatioa approach is recomended over « six 
5 


tudy (exeass), a “pha sec 
{ros FT 1982-3 337. 
would be constructed 2ad 
made to Ft. MeDersitz. Bpon receips bi the WNEDSS at IES Reedqcariers, 
the i5S beelth services aod healsy facilities nel eb aey 2 Sie re aerined to tdi: 


“Supported by the present pricrity < fom as new constructim. beterc” FY YSS7= Dt 
Reno-Sparks - F¥ 1983, Cersoa City - FY 1984. A revised. oricrity systes is deing | 


Scveloped. Whea this revised as lasae syster is applied; these priorities cay be- 
altered. : | 


” 
ae 
oO. 
he 
© 
te 
— 
n 
i) 
i | 
° 


ghe proposed Carson 
for ss esticezted } 
visits, Tne facil 


City, Neveda Indias Health PIG: will provid 
$55 popuietion ef 2,976 sod support for 19,045 srncal ovtpatient 
itr is. propesed to ene 20,429 gross square feet. - 


carve... The propsse 


Plenning . $ 223,835 
Construction Phase I Dy het oar 
Cozstructic: Phase II 222,327 - 
Equipseat GS997 259 fi 29 
TOTAL 4,195,214 


This funding cata is besed on @ start dete of March 1653 and a ar bo pe ot SM «aa 
construction in December 1°84. ‘ ; f 


Cutlsy Effect: FY 1984 - $2,006,099 fer Plancing end Phase.!l Construction... 
ae h ; pias 
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Agency /Bureau: Health Services Administration 
Indian Health Service 
Appropriation: Indian Health Service 
Activity: Health Services 
Proposed Amendment: Increase of 264 positions and 


$14,079,025 to implement the Western 
Nevada Health Delivery System (WNHDSS) 
including 13 tribes. 


Current Program: The Western Nevada Health Delivery System is the result of 
the Tribal Speci fic Health Planning process of which the fundamental 
conclusion was that health care delivery to the Indians of Western Nevada is 
largely unavailable, inaccessible and unacceptable for their total health care 
needs. The tribes included in this delivery system includes: Washoe Tribe of 
Nevada; Paiute Shoshone (Fallon); Reno-Sparks Colony, including Summit Lake; 
Lovelock Paiute; Yerington; Yomba; Ft. McDermitt; Moapa Band of Paiute; Las 
Vegas; Pyramid Lake Paiute; Walker River; Winnemucca Colony and Ft. 

McDermitt. The main IHS direct service facility is the hospital located in 
Schurz, Nevada. This hospital, built in 1936, is a 19 bed facility not, 
accredited by JCAH. 


Amount budgeted in FY 1982: 41 positions and $2,939,500 plus mandatories for 
Schurz Service Unit. 


Feasibility: In the Western Nevada Health Delivery System Study (WNHDSS), a 
phased implementation approach is recommended over a six year. period from 

FY 1982 - 1987. Within this span of time, five new health centers would be 
constructed and renovations made to Ft. McDermitt. The total cost of this 
plan to fully implement a comprehensive health program was 264 positions and 
$14,079,025 for health services. Please see attached Impelementation Plan for 
WNHDSS developed by the Phoenix Area Office and tribal leaders of the 13 
tribes represented. 


Upon receipt of the WNHDSS at IHS headquarters, the IHS health services and 
health facilities priority systems were applied to this plan for FY 1982 - 
1987 and the following changes are recommended by IHS: 


1) Only 2 facilities, Reno Sparks and Carson City, can be supported as new 
construction instead of the five as indicated in the WNHDSS. Based on the 
current facilities priority system, in FY 1983 construction funds may be 
requested for Reno Sparks and in the following year, FY 1984 for Carson 
City. The FY 1982 Indian Health Facilities budget to Congress will not 
include any new construction requests. But, if funds were appropriated, 
Reno Sparks would qualify in the present facilities priority system as new 
construction. 


2 


— 


The resource requirements for Las Vegas, Fallon and Pyramid Lake were 
determined on a Total Contract basis. 


3) In FY 1982, Schurz Hospital will be providing Anbulatory Care and Community 
Health Services only. All Inpatient care will be provided on a Total 
Contract basis. 


. 
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4) All authorized positions will be distributed among the Schurz, Ft. 
McDermitt, Reno-Sparks and Carson City health facilities by FY 1987. 


Capability: The IHS recommends a revision of the phased implementation plan 
FY 1982 - 1987) for the Western Nevada Heal th Delivery System Study to be - 
consistent with IHS health services and health facilities priority systems. 
Based on the existing IHS facilities construction priority system, only two, 
Carson City and Reno Sparks, of the five health centers requested for new 
construction can be supported to open for services prior to FY 1987. A 
revised facilities priority system will be applied in February, 1981 which may 
change this construction schedule. 


The goal of the Indian Health Service in equity funding is to reduce the 
overall deficiency of all tribes to 60 percent by FY 1985. This will provide 
comparability with the overall IHS average as of FY 1980 of approximately 60.0 
percent deficient. In FY 1981 the overall deficiencies of the 52 tribes in 
Level V of the Health Services Priority System were reduced to 80 percent. 
Utilizing an incremental approach by fiscal year for 1982, 1983 and 1984, an 
additional 7 percent reduction in 1982, 6 percent reduction in 1983 and the 
final 7 percent reduction in 1984 are required to accomplish the 60 percent 
overall deficiency goal. The remaining three fiscal years were approached on 
a five percent incremental reduction in deficiencies. The following by fiscal 
year is recommended for funding for health services: (See Attachment A for a 
further distribution by service area and tribe.) 


Percent Additional EHCF Resources 

De ficient Required for WNHDSS 

Anount 
FY 1982 73% $ 725,800 
FY 1983 67% 1,333,600 
FY 1984 60% 581 , 600 
FY 1985 55% 337 ,800 
FY 1986 50% 609 , 600 
FY 1987 45% 793,100 
TOTAL - WNHDSS $4, 381 , 500 


Outlay Effect: 
FY 1982 - $ 580,640 
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Mr. Astor. I am Lawrence Astor and with me is Mr. Frank. 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Vidovich is not here, then? 

Mr. Frank. No. That was last year’s testimony, that is support 
data. 

Mr. Yates. I see. Well, that is more than enough. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. FRANK. There are thirteen tribes involved in the study in 
Nevada. Each one of us had developed a specific health plan which 
identified the unmet needs of each tribe. Realizing that by doing so 
we were never going to get the funding level to meet each one of 
those needs, we agreed among ourselves that the Nevada health 
study which would prioritize among ourselves the best way to meet 
those needs and when we developed the study the Indian Health 
Service was part of the study, we involved them from the very 
outset. 

Our purpose in getting together in Nevada was so we did not 
have fragmented health delivery systems. Not to criticize Califor- 
nia and many other areas, we want just one system. With the 
involvement of the Indian Health Service from the outset, the final 
master plan has been finished. The health centers that are identi- 
fied as prioritizing the need for Reno-Sparks and Carson have been 
used. We have used a rank system. It is our understanding that the 
Reno-Sparks and the Carson health centers rank in the top five 
nationally and they have achieved a level of 97 on the score. 

In our conversations with Indian Health Service personnel they 
indicate the study and the finalization of the master plan was not 
developed in time to include in the national plan. However, Indian 
Health Service will supplement the finalization of our master plan 
in their final report to Congress. 


In our testimony last year before the Senate, the Senate commit- 


tee instructed Indian Health Service to report back for this year 
their evaluation on the west Nevada health delivery system with 
recommendations. The report that is filed by Indian Health Service 
recommends the support to the health center. The health center is 
for Reno-Sparks and Carson City and perhaps I should clarify what 
the two areas are. They are two separate areas. 

The health center at Reno-Sparks includes the urban population 
plus the on-reservation population in Reno-Sparks. The Carson 
health center includes the Washoe Tribe plus the urban population 
in Carson City. These two areas represent the highest Indian popu- 
lation in the State of Nevada. . 

We want to stress that the planning effort was done jointly with 
Indian Health Service so that our purpose in doing that is that 
they support our efforts instead of being adversaries as we normal- 

y are. 

The other concern that we want to address today is, as most 
States, we don’t have adequate contract health service dollars to 
meet the needs of the Indian people in Nevada. In 1968 when 
Nevada was declared as a contract health State there was a small 
amount of dollars available for contract health service. 

This year there are new regulations coming out to expand the 
eligible individuals who can receive contract health service dollars 
and it is our understanding that there is no effort to increase the 
amount of the contract health dollars available. 
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Generally our service unit will run out of money for contract 
health care probably around the first part of May or the latter part 
of May. In the meantime until the next fiscal year comes around 
our people pretty much are left to fend for themselves. 

sae YATES. How much money would you need to finish out the 
year’ 

Mr. FRANK. I cannot tell you how much money is actually needed 
because the reason the Indian Health Service runs out is they use 
the on-reservation population figures as a request for funds. 

The Indian Health Service is mandated to provide health service 
to all the Indians. With the service unit we will get requests from 
Indians throughout the country and the only amount of money we 
have available is the on-reservation which is a very small source. 

Our request is that the two health centers which are supported 
by Indian Health Service, their application or their criteria to 
determine facilities is supported in the top five nationally. We 
request the committee to provide the funds identified by the Indian 
Health Service for facilities construction. 

As many of my predecessors here have stated, we realize this is a 
budget conscious year and everybody is looking at the dollar but I 
also hear statements that the poor people in the country are not 
going to be hurt and the poor people’s needs are going to be met. I 
would prefer to think that our poor people’s needs are going to be 
met. 

Mr. YarTEs. Let’s hope so. 

Thank you. ; 

Mr. FRANK. Thank you very much. 


BROKEN ARROW, INC. 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESS 


JANICE MORLEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
ARTHUR RAYMOND, PRESIDENT OF THE BROKEN ARROW BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


Mr. Yates. Broken Arrow, Inc. 

Miss Morley, good morning. Your statement may be made a part 
of the record at this point. 

[Material follows:] 


February 17, 1981 


Congressman Sidney Yates, Chairman 
Interior Sub-Committee on Appropriations 
B-308 Rayburn Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


1690 4th Avenue North 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 58201 


: Mr. Chairman Yates and members of the Committee: 


My name is Janice Morley. -I am Executive Director for Broken 
Arrow, Incorporated of Grand Forks, North Dakota. . Accompanying me 
is Arthur Raymond, President of the Broken Arrow Board of Directors. 
While I will present our prepared testimony, he stands ready to 
respond to questions or to testify if it should be your desire. 

Broken Arrow, Inc. is an urban Indian organization incorporated 
in October, 1972 under the laws of the state of North Dakota as a 
non-profit American Indian organization. We are a member alliance 
of the Dakota Association of Native Americans (DANA) which is 
comprised of five urban Indian organizations throughout the state 
of North Dakota. We stand in a unique position to help the urban 
American Indian population of the state of North Dakota with an 
estimated off-reservation population of 6,000. For the most part 
these populations exist in poverty because they have the lowest 
paid jobs or no jobs at all. One of our commitments is to try 
to bring aid to this population to sustain their option to reside 
off the reservation. 

Presently, Indian Health Service funds forty-one urban Indian 
health programs across the nation. Of these forty-one urban Indian 
health programs none exist in North Dakota; none address the unmet 
health needs of the American Indian families who live off the 
reservations in North Dakota. North Dakota urban Indians are not 
included in the tribal specific health plans for 1982. Our area 
office in Aberdeen does not know why. — 
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It is our understanding that the outgoing administration re- 
quested appropriations to maintain the current level of funding 
for the current forty-one funded projects under Title V of the Indian 
Health Care Improvement- Act - PL 94-437. This denies any chance of 
new start programs for applying for funding under the Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act and further excludes off-reservation American 
Indians of North Dakota any opportunity of procuring off-reservation 
health care services. It should be noted that these off reservation 
American Indian often stand in a "Catch 22" situation concerning health 
care benefits. While the Federal Government has made a commitment to 
the American Indian to provide health care services, the urban Indian 
does not receive this benefit. When an American Indian leaves the 
reservation for a period of longer than 180 days, he forfeits all 
benefits until he establishes residency on the reservation again. 

Many welfare programs do not extend their health care programs to 
American Indian under the belief that these health care needs can be 
met through the reservation programs. 

Broken Arrow, Inc. has the organization, administration, staff, 
and facilities to administer and coordinate a state-wide urban Indian 
health care service. We have developed initial linkages with the 
University of North Dakota Medical School's Area Health Educational 
Center for provision of the service delivery. The Aberdeen Area 
Office Title V Coordinator as well as Mr. Wes Halsey, Chief Urban 
Programs for Indian Health Service support our program, but can foresee 
no guarantee of funding. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, and Committee members, we respectfully 
petition your committee to include in the Indian Health Service 
budget, a specific line item appropriation to address the needs of the 
urban American Indians of North Dakota. We would request an appropri- 
ation of $75,000.00 to conduct a state-wide health needs assessment. 

It would take up your time and ours to tell you that our people 
still suffer the highest rate of unemployment in the state; death at 
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the average age of 44; an infant mortality rate from two to four times 

the national average--depending “upon whose figures one reads; tubercu- 

losis at seven times the state avewage > a soaring jncidence of diabetes 

with all of its awesome complications five-Or. $ix times higher than the 

non-Indian population. We need not GO ON ase 
With your help we.can begin an advance’ on these problems. Thank 

you for your consideration and your help. If I can answer any questions, 

I shall be glad to try. 
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Mr. YATEs. You are accompanied by Mr. Raymond. 

Ms. Mor ey. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Tell us what it is you want us to do. 

Ms. Mortey. The health services that are provided urban Indian 
populations in North Dakota, estimated at 6,000, do not receive any 
health care benefits. We do not have any facilities to serve this 

opulation. We request from your committee that you appropriate 
75,000 on a line item appropriation to our corporation to meet the 
statewide needs assessment. 

We get the service delivery with the university medical schools 
also. We have the Indians on our campus. We talked with the 
director of the Indian program when he would be able to work out 
a program whereby the Indian health professionals that they are 
training would be able to do clerkships in all work facilities for 
health care. Right now the students are being transferred out of 
the area, they are being transferred to facilities even out of the 
State of North Dakota. 

We would like to work up a plan where we can benefit from the 
i that we are training right there in Grand Forks for our 
people. 

Mr. Yates. All right. The committee will give that every consid- 
eration. We will take it up with the Indian Health Service when 
wey appear before us. They should appear before us in several 
weeks. 

Ms. Mortey. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. The Chinle, Arizona Hospital Steering Committee. 

Nobody here from Chinle? 

[The scheduled witness did not appear. | 


MPH PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN INDIANS AND ALASKA 
NATIVES 


INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESSES 


ELAINE WALBROEK, DIRECTOR 
DENNIS MAGEE, ADVISORY BOARD MEMBER 


Mr. Yates. MPH Program for American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. 

We are glad to see you again, Miss Walbroek. 

Ms. WALBROEK. Thank you very much. I am accompanied by 
Dennis Magee, Advisory Board Member. 

Mr. YATES. You’re busy this morning, aren’t you? 

Your statement may be made a part of the record, Miss Wal- 
broek. 

[Material follows:] 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIF ORNIA, BERKELEY 


BERKELEY ° DAVIS * IRVINE * LOS ANGELES * RIVERSIDE * SAN DIEGO * SAN FRANCISCO SANTA BARBARA * SANTA CRUZ 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH EARL WARREN HALL 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 94720 


(415) 642-3228 


TO: Congressman Sidney R. Yates, Chairman 
Appropriation Sub-Committee on Interior and Related Agencies — 


FROM: Master of Public Health Degree Programs at the 
University of California,Berkeley 
University of Hawaii 
University of Oklahoma 
University of North Carolina 


WITNESSES : Dennis Magee, Advisory Board Member 
Elaine Walbroek, Director, MPH Program for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives 


HEARING DATE: 10:50am,.February 17, 1981 


FUNDING REQUEST: FY 1982, $246,000 is requested for financial support for the 
Master of Public Health Degree Program for American Indians at the Schools of 
Public Health at the Universities of California, Berkeley; Hawaii, Oklahoma, 
and North Carolina. This is the same sum awarded for FY 1980 by Indian Health 


Service. 


IN ADDITION, supplementary funds are requested for FY 1981 so that the above 
programs will not terminate. This FY 1981 supplemental request is in the amount 


of $120,000. It will provide continuation for the above programs for six to 
eight months from their current expiration dates, which are: 


University of California, Berkeley March 31,1981 


University of Hawaii April 30, 1981 
University of Oklahoma June 30, 1981 
University of North Carolina June 30, 1981 


It is hoped that Indian Health Service will reconsider its decision to 


_ terminate these programs so abruptly, as indicated in the attached Yettany 


This first specific information that the programs would not be continued 
was received the week of February 8th. This creates a particular hardship on the 


1) All of the University programs come under 102 funding, and are currently 
supported under FY 1980 funds. j 
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programs at the University of California and the University of Hawaii whose 
grants both end in six weeks and ten weeks respectively; and both end in the 
middle of the Spring academic quarter. There are some 34 Indian students 
affected in the programs at these two Schools, where even though there will 
be IHS traineeships still available to them, there will be severe dislocation. 
Over half the Indian students at UC, Berkeley receive support from other than 
IHS traineeships, it might be noted. There is no way that these two programs 


can be appropriately phased out in the time remaining in the grant period. 


At UC, Berkeley alone admission applications have been sent out in| 
response to 220 requests from Indian applicants for Fall, 1981. The returned 
applications are currently being processed; also in process is the planning of 
the summer preparatory programs and the Indian focused course in comnunity 
mental health; development of field training sites and student placements 
for summer and fall and most important the planning for financial support 
for incoming Indian students. At Hawaii, where there has been a particular 
receptivity to Indian students, inquiries and applications are increasing 
_ rapidly in the three years of the program's existence. They have 11 students 
currently on campus who need the kind of social, academic supports that program 


provides. 


The hardship on the students in the MPH Programs at the Universities of 
Oklahoma and North Carolina would be equally great particularly with reference 
to potential applicants. Though their students are drawn from over the country, 
Oklahoma serves the extremely large Indian population in the central part of 
our country; and a large portion of its 44 graduates have gone to Indian Health 


Service. 


The program at the University of North Carolina is only two and one half 
years old; but it represents the efforts of a major and prestigious School of 
Public Health on the Altantic seaboard to encourage eastern Indians to graduate 
school. It is the only one in that area making a concerted effort to recruit 
and retain Indian students. To terminate that program would be a serious step 
backward in attempting to equalize training opportunities geographically for 
all of American's Indian people particularly those in the east who have so long 


been ignored. 
: ‘ 
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All four schools have a close working relationships and there is a very real 
referral network of student applicants so that a maximum of qualified applicants — 
can be admitted to a School of Public Health. Not only students but information 
on recruitment, course work, preparatory programs, community outreach is shared 


by this consortium. 


PROGRAM JUSTIFICATION 

There has been a steady increase in demand for professionally trained 
Indian people. Attached is a sample of just a few of the positions in Indian 
Health Service that have come over our desk in the past several weeks. These 
are representative of only a few geographic areas and is not attempting to be 
comprehensive. Our program receives letters and telephone inquires almost 
weekly regarding availability of our graduates for significant positions to work 
with Indian people primarily in IHS. Federal, state, county and municipal 
agencies have positions going begging for trained Indian professionals to work . © 


with the large Indian urban population. 


There is a larger critical pool of college degree holders from which strong, 
graduate school candidates can be drawn. With the closure of these programs, 
there will be no advocacy programs for most of them for admission to graduate 
school, where there are attempts to relate curricula to specific Indian needs, 
where there is strong faculty interest in Indian community concerns, and 


encouragement to go back and work on the reservations. 


Our Indian students are enrolled in public health disciplines such as health 
and hospital administration, public health policy and planning, health education, 
_ public health nutrition, epidemiology, biostatistics, biomedical laboratory - 
sciences, environmental health, community mental health, behavioral sciences, 
and alcoholism studies and public health nursing. Most of those trained plan, 
organize for, develop or administer programs in which the doctor, the nurse, 
the dentist can function - without them there are no institutions or organized 


frameworks in which to work. 


There are so many unfilled positions that demand Indian personnel, it pata 


seem sad to bring to a stop the very programs which are responding to the demands. 


+8 there « can be no Indian ‘sel£-determination without competent, 


Riecoptiziie that these programs serve all tribes and all Indian people 

* we “hope that the cut from Indian health manpower will be restored to the 

d budget for FY 1982; and that from it $246,000 will be available to continue 

the ‘Programs at these four Schools of Public Health at the same level of funding; 


and ‘that in addition supplemental funds of $120,000 will be available to a 
then ‘through t the > remaining months of FY 1981. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH & HUMAN SERVICES Public Health Service 


Health Services Administration 


Indian Health Service 
Rockville, Maryland 20857 


FEB 6 198! 


Elaine Walbroek 

Director 

MPH Program for American Indians 
and Alaska Native 

University of California, Berkeley 

School of Public Health 

Earl Warren Hall 

Berkeley, California 94720 


Dear Ms. Walbroek: : 


Thank you for your letter of January 19, concerning the status of the 
University of California, Berkeley P.L. 94-437, Title L, Section 102 Health 
Professions Recruitment Program Grant. 


During FY 81, the PL 94-437, Title I budget was reduced by $1.1 million. The 
IHS was instructed by Congress to implement this new level of funding by 
reducing the Title I program effort by $1.0 million and by increasing the 
Indians Into Medicine (INMED) Program budget by $0.1 million. 


The net effect of the Title I budget reduction is that Section 102, Health 
Professions Recruitment Programs will not be funded during this Fiscal Year 
(81). However, the financial support for students participating in the 
University of California, Berkeley will continue. Namely, tuition and fees 
for the students will continue to be paid to the Univer’ity. Students will 
continue to receive stipend payments and other necessary expenses including 
support for books and tutorial services. Additionally, the students — 
entitlement in the Extern Program, Section 105, will continue to be available 


..,,f£0r interested students. = 


Although, this is a difficult decision, the desire and will of Congress that 


the purpose of Title I be continued cannot be subverted. The purpose of Title 


I is to “augment the inadequate number of health professionals serving Indians 


—— ee 
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Page 2 - Ms. Elaine Walbroek 


and to remove the multiple barriers to the entrance of health professionals 
into the Service." Therefore, the Title I funding priorities during FY 81 are: 


1. Continuing Section 104 Professional Students; 

2. Section 103 Prepartory Students that have met their 
Preparatory requirements and will be continuing with 
Section 104 support; 

3. Continuing Section 103 Students; 

4. New Section 104 Students; 

5. New Section 103 Students; and 

6. Section 105 Extern Students. 


The Scholarship Sections 103 and-104 have a direct impact and affect upon the 
meeting of Title I objective. Additionally, the entitlement of Section 105, 
Extern Program must be provided. Therefore, the only Section within Title I 
that the reductions can possibly be made is Section 102, Health Professions 
Recruitment Program. 


Thank you for your interest and the service you and your staff have provided 
the Indian Health Service. 


76-640 0 - 81 - 5 ae 
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MPH PROGRAM FOR AMERICAN INDIANS AND ALASKA NATIVES 


al ; SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH ade 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA UW ¢ ¥ Bee 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA ONLY 


MPH STUDENTS BY TRIBAL REPRESENTATION 
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Ms. WALBROEK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you know, this is Dennis Magee. 

Mr. Macee. I am an Advisory Board Member of the MPH Pro- 
gram for American Indians and Alaska Natives. 

The basic request here is for $246,000 as financial support for the 
massive public health programs for American Indians in public 
schools and public health at Berkeley. 

Mr. Yates. We know about the fine program you have in Califor- 
nia. I don’t know anything about the program in Oklahoma and 
North Carolina. Are they just as good or are they just beginning? 

Ms. WALBROEK. Started three years ago. 

Mr. Macek. One of the things that concerns me as an Advisory 
Board Member is the fact that the U.S. Indian Health Service has 
consistently over the years recommended always in favor of imple- 
menting programs like this so that Indians can get into health 
careers. 

Mr. Yates. The committee agrees with that. 

Mr. Macee. This year for some reason there has been a sharp 
turnaround in that philosophy. We don’t know why but there has 
been a drastic cut, and I mean drastic. The cut was made at a very 
unexpected. time and I think Elaine will get into the mechanics of 
that. The important thing is they are cutting probably one of the 
most important programs that the Indian Health Service has. 

Mr. Yates. If my memory serves me right, I think we congratu- 
lated your university on the fine medical program you had for 
turning out doctors and we have taken the position on the commit- 
tee that the more advanced education programs that are made 
available to the Indian people so that more and more of them may 
become doctors and engineers and lawyers and take over the af- 
fairs of the tribes, we think the better off the Indian people will be. 

I am trying to find out now from my staff as to whether or not 
we made the cut. I would be very much surprised if we made the 
cut. 

Ms. WALBROEK. I have a letter from Emery Johnson recommend- 
ing the requisition. 

Mr. Yates. That is not exactly equal. I see he reduced the pro- 
gram by a million and restored it by $100,000 in the other program. 

Well, let’s ask IHS about this. We are concerned about this. I am 
glad you brought this to our attention. It does not make sense that 
a program such as yours should be cut and we will be glad to ask 
them about it. 

Ms. WALBROEK. I wanted to add another thing. I wanted to speak 
on behalf of the other MPH programs. The one in North Carolina 
has been in existence only two and a half years and it represents 
opportunities for graduate education for Indians on the eastern 
seaboard who have very often been ignored or totally ignored in 
the past and there is really a dedication on the commitment to that 
university—the only one in it, I might say. 

The University of Oklahoma has been really the university 
which is concerned with this large Indian population in the Mid- 
west and for Hawaii, which has come recently on the scene, has 
had a great receptivity. It has 11 Indian students there at the 
present time. 
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My program works very closely with all of them and we have an 
informal consortium so that students are referred; they don’t follow 
through. They can be referred to another school or they can be 
referred from the other school to Berkeley. 

We have shared-course content. We have shared courses with the 
faculty teaching at the University of Hawaii, the same course that 
has been taught in community mental health. We have developed 
recruitment material and in effect we have made it possible for 
these four universities to work together pooling their resources for 
Indian graduate education. 

At the back of our presentation here I have indicated some of the 
recent jobs. Even though there is a freeze on right now, that does 
not mean that some day they will not be filled. These are positions 
on both sides of the page. There are about 10 of them that came 
across my desk in one week. If they are not filled by Indians, they 
will be filled by non-Indians. 

Our problems are national in scope. The Berkeley listing in the 
appendix shows that the students are from 25 different States and 
we have students drawn from 61 tribes for a total of 152 students, 
and that is only at Berkeley. I don’t want to take too much time 
but if our program of supplementary funds is not available, the 
program will expire March 31, 1981. 

Mr. YATES. Have you called Dr. Johnson? 

Ms. WALBROEK. Yes, and he was very explicit. 

Mr. Yates. What does explicit mean? 

Ms. WALBROEK. That because of the $1 million cut that it was a 
congressional mandate and he had to adjust the $1 million cut out 
of title I, and therefore the only place that they could take it from 
was from title I, section 102. That was the only area in which he 
could do it so this in effect wipes out all of those programs funded 
under 102. Our program expires in six weeks, the program in 
Hawaii expires in two months, and the others expire in June. 

Mr. YaTEs. We will take this up with Dr. Emery Johnson and see 
what we can do. 

Ms. WALBROEK. All right. Even though this was not a part of it, I 
would like very much to bring to your attention—these are where 
all the Berkeley students have gone listed in the lefthand column. 
In the righthand column they start off with an IHS. If one does not 
do anything else but run one’s finger down that righthand column 
through all of our graduates, you will see how many have gone to 
Indian Health Service. Fifteen have gone on to advanced degrees, 
five to medical doctor programs, two to law, others to sociology, 
anthropology and so on. 

Thank you very, very much for your time. 
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Mr. Yates. Thank you for coming in and telling us about it. We 
will try to be helpful. 


HOPI TRIBE 
HOPI JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL 
COMPLEX 


WITNESS 
ABBOTT SEKAQUAPTEWA, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Yates. The Hopi Tribe, Mr. Sekaquaptewa. 
Good morning. Your statement may be made a part of the 


record. 
[Material follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF ABBOTT SEKAQUAPTEWA 
Chairman, Hopi Tribal Council 


My name is Abbott Sekaquaptewa. I am the Chairman of the Hopi In- 
dian Tribal Council, Arizona. On July 8, 1980, Congress passed P.L. 
96-305, Amendments to the Navajo-Hopi Settlement Act. This legislation 
mandated that the Department of Health and Human Services and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior assign the highest priority in the next fiscal year 
to the funding and construction of the Hopi Medical Center and the Hopi 
High School. Plans for this Medical Center were developed as part of the 
Tribal Specific Comprehensive Health Plan, which was approved two years 
ago. A Feasibility Study for the Center was approved by the Indian Health 
Service and by the Northern Arizona Health Systems Agency six months ago. 


These documents identified the unmet:cneeds of the Hopi people and 
the inadequacies of present facilities. There is a need to improve ac- 
cessibility of health care. Sixty percent of Hopis and Navajos on our 
reservation live over 45 miles from emergency medical services. One can- 
not imagine the fear and insecurity caused by the need for some patients 
to travel 70 miles for health care. Construction of medical facilities at 
the center of the Reservation will make it possible for residents to be 
within minutes of emergency care. This will also facilitate providing 
routine care to patients who are discouraged by large distances and soar- 
ing costs of travel. 


There is a need to expand facilities to meet growing demands. In- 
adequate laboratory space threatens hospital accreditation. Pediatric 


beds are closed in winter because the hospital cannot be adequately heated. 
Outreach services, such as community health nursing and mental health, 

have been moved out of the hospital in order to make room for needed exam- 
ining rooms. The present facility violates the Life Safety Code on seven 
counts. And the Hospital cannot be expanded because of its location on 

a settling land fill in a crowded canyon. 


There is a need for a realistic appropriation of resources. Alloca- 
tions targeted for the Hopi population only are inadequate in view of utili- 


zation by neighboring Navajo communities. In the absence of alternative 
health facilities, Indians ignore I.H.S. boundaries and go to the Keams 
Canyon facility. In 1980, Navajo patients accounted for 1 out of every 
2 outpatients, 2 out of every 3 admissions, and 4 out of every 5 newborns 
at the Keams Canyon Hospital. Recognizing this pattern of utilization, 
the Hopi Tribe, the Phoenix Area Indian Health Service, and the Northern 
Arizona Health Systems Agency have developed similar requirements for the 
Hopi Medical Center. © 


Finally, there is a need for comprehensive health services. The 
patient is reluctant to seek care, féaring that he will be transferred 


away from home if he is truly sick. Separation from family and community 
not only intensifies the patient's apprehension, but removes him to an - 
alien culture, which prohibits effective diagnosis and communication and 
which condemns our elders to an early death. The I.H.S. physician, keen- 
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ly aware of his own limitations, is reluctant to work in an environment 
devoid of surgical support and adequate nursing care. The minimum time 
from emergency room to operating room is three hours. The minimum dis- 
tance from Reservation to nursing home is 250 miles. The Indian Health 
Service loses its credibility when critical needs in surgery, obstetrics, 
mental health, and alcoholic rehabilitation cannot be met on the Reserva- 
tion. 


The concepts presented in our Feasibility Study represent the basic 
requirements in comprehensive health services for a Reservation popula- 
tion. Our departure from antiquated planning methods has resulted in 
a well-balanced proposal to meet the health care needs of the area's 
residents. 


The construction of a centrally located Medical Center would address 
the needs which we have identified. Upon completion, this Medical Center 
would contain approximately 150 beds with a total space requirement of 
146,000 square feet. In addition to a hospital with surgical capabili- 
ties, nursing home, alcoholism rehabilitation unit and children's shelter, 
there is a requirement for housing and support services. We feel that 
these represent the minimum requirements to upgrade health care on the 
Reservation to a level comparable to that found in off-Reservation com- 
munities. 


Our request for the Medical Center is for the following: 


That Congress appropriate $3,228,000 in FY 1982 for the engineering 
and architectural design of the Hopi Medical Center. 


That Congress appropriate $800,000 in FY 1982 Supplemental for the 
design of the acute care facility. This will enable Congress to fulfill 


That the record remain open for a reasonable period of time so that 
we may provide additional information as it becomes available. 
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INTRODUCTION 


= 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; 
My name is Abbott Sekaquaptewa, Chairman, the Hopi Tribal Council, The Hopi Tribe. 


I welcome the opportunity to appear before this committee to present testimony 
on behalf of the Hopi Tribal Couricil and the Hopi Tribe. The request contained 
in. this testimony is to be directed to: ; 


Division of Facilities Engineering 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 


P.O. Box 1248 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 


Appropriation: Request for appropriation of $22,383,208.00 
to continue construction of the Hopi Junior- 
Senior High School 


The testimony which follows identifies the need for an appropriation to continue 


construction of the Hopi Junior-Senior High School Project, which is to be lo- 
cated on the Hopi Indian Reservation in Arizona. This project has gone through 


the phases of education program planning and engineering and architectural 
design. The Bureau of Indian Affairs is currently preparing to solicit bid's 


for phase I of the construction for which funds have been appropriated in FY 81. 
No funds, however were allocated to continue the project in FY 82. The point of 
the testimony is to tell why it is essential that this project be continued in 
order to meet.a dire educational facility need of the Hopi Indian Tribe. It is 
requested that this statement be made a part of the record of these hearings. 


STATEMENT 


This statement details the Hopi Tribe's request for a partial appropriation suf- 
ficient to continue construction of the Hopi Junior-Senior High School in FY 1982, 


on the Hopi Indian Reservation in Arizona. 


a 


The Hopi Tribe has completed the educational program planning, architectural and 
engineering design and is beginning construction of this facility. The Hopi 
people through their participation in this process have reaffirmed their strong 
desire for the timely completion of the project. This effort stretches back over 


twenty two years; twenty two years, marked by alternating periods of hope, despair 
and angry frustration. It is important within the scope of this testimony to 


summarize the events since the Bureau of Indian Affairs, despite the active 
protest of the Hopi Tribal Council closed the Hopi High School in 1959. 
-1959: Tribal Council passes resolution protesting closure of Hopi High School. 


-1966: Proposal for Hopi High School feasibility study is not approved by BIA. 


-1970: Referendum by Hopi people expresses strong desire for on-reservation high 
school facility. 


-1971: High School Planning Committee is formed by Tribal Council to select site 
for the school. 


-1972: Committee is informed by BIA that $34,000 is available for planning the 
facility. 
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-1974: 882 acres are provided to the Tribal SSunhit by the Villages of First 
Mesa for the school. 


-1975: Architectural firm engaged to prepare preliminary plans for the school, 
Tribe is authorized by the BIA to proceed with the selection of an architect. 
® 


-1976: Tribe is informed by BIA that the $238,000 budgeted for preparation of 
final construction documents will not be awarded because low priority of 
the project would resultein no funding for actual construction until 1981- 
82 and plans would be obsolet®@ by “then, . bs 

@ 8h". @ <©c 

-1977: Tribe is informed that BIA plans to reprogram the $238,000 allocated for 
the preparation of the final constructjon documents for the school. Tribal 
testimony before House Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational 
Education prevents this action. 


-1978: Funding for preparation of final construction documents is transferred to the 
Hopi Tribe by the BIA. Architect is engaged to prepare the documents. 


-1979: Hopi Tribal Chairman learns indirectly that school project has been dropped 


from sixth place to fourteenth place on BIA's construction priority list. 
Delegation representing the Hopi Tribe protests the change in priorities 
in testimony before the House and Senate Interior Appropriations Committees. 


-1979: Final construction documents for the school are completed by the architect. 


-1979: BIA informs the Tribe that it is now ranked number one in FY 1981 capital 
budget request; but that BIA's FY 1981 budget request will not include 
funding for the Hopi Junior-Senior High School. 


-1980: Delegation representing the Hopi Tribe testifies before House and Senate 
Interior Appropriations Committees requesting construction funds for FY 81. 


-1980: The Navajo and Hopi Indian Relocation Amendments Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-305) 
is passed mandating that "the Secretary of the Interior...shall assign the 
highest priority, in the next fiscal year after the date of enactment... 
to the funding and construction of the Hopi High School.” 


-1980: 5.7 million dollars are appropriated in the FY 81 budget to begin construc- 
tion of the Hopi High School. 


-1981: The Hopi Tribe learns, that again, without consultation, the FY 1982 budget 
has been submitted to Congress with no appropriations for the continued 
construction of the Hopi High School. 


Mr. Chairman, we are deeply concerned that a delay would leave us vulnerable, as in 

the past, to changes in circumstance and policy. Inflation will certainly significantly 
raise the cost of the project and jeopardize our chances of building a quality facility. 
Yet, of even greater significance, Mr. Chairman, is the effect further delay will have 
on the Hopi people. We are not merely building a physical facility but developing an 
Education Program. A program which will have a tremendous impact on the future of the 
Hopi Tribe not only in Education but in the economic and cultural solidarity of the 


Hopi people. The denial of this facility in the past has forced Hopi people off the 
reservation to exercise their skills and provide decent education for their children. 
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The Success of the education program depends on the active, positive involvement of 

the Hopi people. This involvement is there, but sorely tested in the face of continued 
raising then dashing of hopes. Each year of delay represents increased disillusionment 
and frustration; one more year in which Hopi young people face long, dangerous and 
mind-dulling bus rides to high schools 60 to 80 miles distant. Worse still is the 
effect on the 400 Hopi high school students forced for one more year to attend Bureau 
of Indian Affairs Boarding schools; schools whose deteriorating academic and social 
environment are not only inadequate but dangerous to the emotional and physical well 
being of our young people. As inadequate as these options currently available to 

Hopi students are, even these are in jeoparady. In the past year one boarding facility 


(Stewart Indian School) available to Hopi students has been closed down, and plans for 
the eventual closing of a second (Winslow Border Town Dormitory) have been revealed. 


We have appeared before this committee on this topic five times in the last six years. 


We believe that our arguments justifying the establishment of a Junior-Senior High 
School on the Hopi Indian Reservation have been heard and well received. Progress has 


been made. Our argument today is for the completion of what has been begun, as well, 
as quickly as is humanly possible. I urge you and your subcommittee to favorably 


consider this request. 


III. SUPPORTING DATA 


Data Supporting the request for $22,383,288 to continue construction of the Hopi 
Junior-Senior High School in FY 82. 


A. Cost estimates for construction of the total project prepared by the A & E * 
firm of Barnes, Landes, Goodman and Youngblood are: % 
*1. Site preparation, access, sewage disposal, wells 4,996,222 
2. Junior-Senior High School 18,889,362 ; 
3. Housing for staff (attached) PAP SIE Re SPAS) : 
4. Housing for staff (detached) 4,695,967 
5. Equipment . 500,000 " 
*6. Construction supervision 103,008 


*appropriated in FY 81 
Total cost of project B27 1S So 


B. Partial appropriation request 22,383,288 
The partial appropriation includes provision ; 
for component #2, Junior-Senior High School facility, 
component #3, Housing for staff (attached), and component 
#5, Equipment. 


C. Rational for request 


The partial funding request provides for indentifiable,. completable 


components of the project which can be contracted for construction. 
A completed School facility with partial housing would allow a phase-in. 


of the educational program over several years provided housing for a 
full staff would be available within two year. Equipment provided.'for is 
the type that must be installed as part of the construction process. 
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Mr. SEKAQUAPTEWA. Mr. Chairman, the Hopi Tribal Council in 
Arizona has two requests to make this morning. In the interest of 
time I will summarize my prepared statement for each request. 

On July 8, 1980, Congress enacted Public Law 96-305 mandating 
that the Department of Health and Human Services and the De- 
partment of the Interior give the highest priority to the funding 
and construction of the Hopi Medical Center and the Hopi High 
- School in the next fiscal year after enactment into law. Those 
priorities have been established now and the Hopi Tribe has gone 
through the pace of education program planning and has complet- 
ed the engineering and architectural design of the high school. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs currently is preparing to solicit 
bids for phase one of construction of the school for which funds 
were appropriated in fiscal year 1981. We have learned, however, 
that the Department of the Interior appropriation request for fiscal 
year 1982 has been submitted to Congress without any appropri- 
ation request for the continuation of that construction. 

We have been before the committee a number of times in the 
past on behalf of the school and there is ample evidence in the 
record justifying the construction of it. I believe, however, that it is 
helpful to briefly summarize the efforts of the tribe over the past 
22 years beginning with the building of the Hopi high school in 
1959. 

In 1966 the BIA declined to approve a proposal for a high school 
feasibility study. In 1970, however, a referendum by the Hopi 
people expressed a strong desire for a non-reservation facility re- 
flecting a high priority not only on education at home but also on 
the economic and cultural solidarity of the Hopi people. 

The denial of a high school at home for all the youngsters for 22 
years has forced many Hopi families off the reservation and away 
from the stabilizing forces of their own healthful environment just 
in order to provide a decent education for their children. Over this 
period of time we have experienced efforts to reprogram design 
funds on the grounds of low priority of the school as well as 
attempt to reduce the priority standing of the school. We now have 
the high priority, and we request appropriation of the necessary 
funds to continue construction of the high school facility at home 
for all Hopi students, which is routinely taken for granted almost 
anywhere else in the United States. The following details the Hopi 
Tribe’s request for a partial appropriation sufficient to continue 
construction of that school. 

The junior-senior high school involves a budget estimate for the 
current construction of $18,889,362; attached housing for the staff, 
$2,993,926; and equipment for the school at $500,000 for a total of 
$22,383,288 for the school. 

As for the medical center, these documents that were submitted 
identify the unmet needs of the Hopi people and the inadequacies 
of present facilities. There is a need to improve accessibility of 
health care. Sixty percent of Hopis and Navajos are now on reser- 
vations who live 45 miles from emergency medical services, some 
as much as 70 miles away. The construction of medical facilities at 
the center of the reservation will make it possible for residents to 
be within minutes of emergency care. 
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Inadequate laboratory space affects hospital accreditation be- 
cause the facility violates the last safety code on seven counts and 
the hospital cannot be expanded because of its location on the 
settling landfill in Keams Canyon. Allocations targeted for the 
Hopi population only are inadequate in view of utilization by 
neighboring communities. 

In 1980, Navajo patients accounted for 1 out of every 2 outpa- 
tients, 2 out of every 3 admissions, and 4 out of every 5 newborns 
at the Keams Canyon Hospital. Recognizing this pattern of utiliza- 
tion, the Hopi Tribe, the Phoenix Area Indian Health Service, and 
the Northern Arizona Health Systems Agency have developed simi- 
lar requirements for the Hopi Medical Center. 

Finally, there is a need for comprehensive health services. The 
patient is reluctant to seek care fearing that he will be transferred 
away from home when he is seriously ill. Separation from family 
and community not only intensifies the patient’s apprehension but 
removes him to an alien culture which prohibits effective diagnosis 
and communication and which condemns our elders to an early 
death. 

The IHS physician, keenly aware of his own limitations, is reluc- 
tant to work in an environment devoid of surgical support and 
adequate nursing care. The minimum time from emergency room 


to operating room is three hours. The minimum distance from * 


reservation to nursing home is 250 miles. The Indian Health Serv- 
ice loses its credibility when critical needs in surgery, obstetrics, 
mental health, and alcoholic rehabilitation cannot be met on the 
reservation. 

The concepts presented in our feasibility study represent the 
basic requirements in comprehensive health services for a reserva- 
tion population. Our departure from antiquated planning methods 
has resulted in a well-balanced proposal to meet the health care 
needs of the area’s residents. 

The construction of a centrally-located medical center would ad- 
dress the needs which we have identified. Upon completion, this 
medical center would contain approximately 150 beds with a total 
space requirement of 146,000 square feet. In addition to a hospital 
with surgical capabilities, nursing home, alcoholism rehabilitation 
unit and children’s shelter, there is a requirement for housing and 
support services. We feel that these represent the minimum re- 
quirements to upgrade health care on the reservation to a level 
comparable to that found in off-reservation communities. . 

We request that Congress appropriate $3,228,000 now in fiscal 
year 1982 for the engineering and architectural design of the Hopi 
Medical Center and an appropriation of $800,000 in fiscal year 1982 
Supplemental for the design of the acute care facility. We feel that 
this will enable Congress to fulfill the intent of Public Law 96-305. 
We also would like to request that the record remain open for a 
reasonable period of time so that we may be able to provide addi- 
tional information if it is requested. 

Mr. Yates. That can be done. 

Well, that is a significant amount of money, and I do know that 
the committee is interested in trying to carry out the effect of the 
law which is relocating the Navajo. We will take it up with Dr. 
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Johnson again and I do hope there is something we can do with it 
this year. 

Mr. SEKAQUAPTEWA. I would point out that the relocation areas 
were purposefully drawn so that only the sparsely populated areas 
would have to go through rehabilitation and the Navajo and Hopi 
people that are served by the Keams Canyon facility are not affect- 
ed by the program. 

Mr. YaTEs. Thank you very much. 


MONTANA UNITED INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


INDIAN CHILD WELFARE ACT, ALCOHOLISM, PUBLIC LAW 
94-437 


WITNESS 
ROXANNA EMSLANDER 


Mr. Yates. Montana United Indian Association, Roxanna Ems- 
lander. 

Good morning. Your statement may be made a part of the 
record. 

[Material follows:] 
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The Montana United Indian Association (MUIA) is a consortium 
of eight Urban Indian Alliances serving the needs of the off-reser- 
vation Indian in the State of Montana. Asa principal advocate for 
more than 20,000 Urban Indians in Montana, it is necessary to address 
several major concerns during the legislative hearings. Through 
your careful weighing of the facts, their validity, and the needs 
of continued and expanded federal funds..to provide cost effective 
services, it is hoped that the continued austere budget limitations 
will not sacrifice the growth and needs of the Indian people. 


The first concern which needs immediate attention of the committee 
is the responsibility of the Federal Government to the American 
Indian... In the Snyder Act of 1921, Congress delegated trust res- 
ponsibilities to the Bureau of Indian Affairs (B.I.A.) to "expend 
such money as Congress may from time to time appropriate for the 
benefit, care, and assistance of the Indians throughout the United 
States." To this date, the B.I.A. has addressed the needs of.the 
Indian but has specified criteria for eligibility only for the reser- 
vation Indian. An exception to this is that the funding. of P.L. 96-608, 
The Indian Child Welfare Act, specified off-reservation Indian Or- 
ganizations eligible for funding. Because the need exists for health 
and social service programs to reach a level of parity comparable 
to the non-Indian populations, we ask for consideration of appropria- 
tions for all areas of funding through the B.I.A. to include termin- 
ology for off-reservation eligibility criteria. Without including 
off-reservation eligibility the Federal Government cannot provide 
the linkages and services to the Indian people who reside off reser- 
vation during periods of transition while seeking employment and edu- 
cation in off-reservation areas. Until such time as the social 
service programs become fully accessible to the off-reservation 
Indian, the continuum of growth epons the Indian population will be 
severed. 


A second major concern is the increasing need for appropriations 
through the B.I.A. and/or I.H.S. to provide line item funding. for 
alcoholism services. At the present time, Congress has not allocated 
specific funds to combat the number one problem of the Indian people. 
In the State of Montana, only two off-reservation programs receive 
funding for alcoholism services. The two programs are funded through 
I.H.S. funds transferred from N.I.A.A.A. It is imperative that 
I.H.S. funds be allocated to address the leading cause of other 
health and social problems. We ask that Congress give serious con- 
sideration to development of line item funding specifically to pro- 
vide alcoholism prevention and treatment services. With such funding 
appropriated, the gamut of alcohol related accidents, incarcerations, 
family break-ups, and deaths will have a chance to be reduced and 
thereby improve the quality of life of the American Indian. 


A third concern is requesting continued appropriations under 
P.L. 94-437, Title I, Section 102 to continue development and re- 
cruitment of American Indians into health careers. Over the past 
four years, the Urban programs have made significant strides in in- 


‘creasing the awareness for American Indian Health Professionals. 
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Yet in the past six months the public has been’ being bombarded with 
media expressing an anticipated surplus of medical professionals 

in the United States. Statistics stated by National Medical Pro- 
fessions regarding a surplus of 70,000 physicians by 1990 fallow 
state that at present there are less than 300 Indian physicians 

in the entire Nation. In addition, if assistance in. seeking a health 
career is not continued, chances are the. Indian Student will not 
seek a field of medical practice because he cannot afford the ed- 
ucation costs, he does not have the necessary science backgrounds 
and he does not have the necessary support systems to encourage 
continuation of his education. We urge that: Congress examine the 
needs for addtional American Indian people to enter into health 
careers and appropriate such funds accordingly. If we are to im- 
prove the health status of the Indian population, we must jointly 
increase the awareness of health needs and provide training in 
health professions in order to develop medical self-sufficiency 

and transfer health education responsibilities to the Indian People. 


Most important of the concerns expressed today is the need for 
continued and expanded appropriations for funding of off-reservation 
health programs through P.L. 96-537, Title V.. We support the American 
Indian Health Care Association request for appropriations of at least 
14 million to expand the cost effective services currently being 
provided through the present funding. In Montana, an allocation 
of less than $400,000 per fiscal year has provided services which 
include: 


1) Development of 4 Urban Indian Patient Care Clinics. Through 
coordination with existing health services in the Urban 
areas a more cost effective health care program is being 
provided at a rate far below most health care programs. 


2) Through expansion of advocacy roles, health education 
= and preventative health care programs, the Indian family 
in the off-reservation. areas in Montana has been able to 
assist himself in development-of improved health care 
practices. 


3) A major 5 year health care plan has been developed through 
which 8 off-reservation areas have been able to prioritize 
health care needs on limited funds. 


4). Based on $400,000 per year and serving an estimated 62% 
of our population, an average cost of less than $35.00 
per year per person has provided direct medical, dental 
and optometric services as well as health education, 
advocacy, assisted in transportation services, developed 
comprehensive health plans, and provided training for 
Indian people in the field of health care. 


Though we have made significant accomplishments, we have only 
began to address the unmet health needs for the off-reservation 
Indians. In order to provide the necessary health care to the off- 
reservation population, additional funds are needed. Not only do the 
Urban areas show a need for health care funding, but also the rural 
areas. We ask that Congress provide appropriations in the amount 
of 3 million dollars to begin development of an accessible health 
care system for the Indian population in the sparsely populated 


Bong abies ane the sum of $800, 000 for off-reserva- 
n the State of Montana we will be able to more ef- 
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Ms. EMSLANDER. First of all I would like to thank you for giving 
me the opportunity to be here. There are several issues which need 
to be addressed regarding our programs. The Montana United 
Indian Association is a consortium of the Indian programs in the 
State of Montana and I have several concerns which I would like to 
put on the record regarding them. 

The first concern, one of the problems that we have is the 
misunderstandings regarding funding and services available to the 
off-reservation population. 

Back in 1921 when this Act was passed the statement was given 
that the BIA was given the responsibility to carry out the various 
programs set up for the health care and assistance of the American 
Indians throughout the United States. Since that time the legisla- 
tion that has come down and the passage of the laws have put in a 
stipulation regarding one of the eligibility criteria being that of the 
reservation. There is definitely the continuance of this on the 
reservation. 

At the same time when the people are leaving the reservation 
and moving to the urban areas there is still a need for the contin- 
ued support and assistance in the urban areas in the development 
of the family, finding education, finding employment. 

One of the things that I would like to ask is the consideration of 
the committee in future legislation and previous legislation being 
amended to include the off-reservation people being available for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. | 

The only legislation to this time that the urban areas have been 
eligible for is the Indian Child Care Welfare Act and I think there 
have been very positive comments regarding what the social work 
programs in the urban areas have been able to do with the Indian 
child welfare funding. I would like to see that in the other pro- 
grams also. 

The second major concern, and this is something that we have 
had a concern about with the reservation and off-reservation pro- 
grams in the State, and it is the need for the Congress to allot 
money specifically for the treatment of alcoholism among the res- 
ervation and off-reservation Indian groups throughout the United 
States. Alcohol over the years has been the number one problem 
and yet it is the main problem that is not addressed in any specific 
funding. 

If the money could be allocated into a line item budget for 
alcoholism, it would in the long run pay off overall in all of the 
social programs in all of the health programs and we would really 
want to stress the need for development of a line item budget for 
alcohol services. 

There is a lot of misunderstanding right now between the BIA 
and the IHG regarding who is responsible for providing alcoholism 
services. Is it a health problem? Is it a social problem? I think it is 
both and I think it has to be defined and money set up for that 
category. I think that we would be saving dollars in the long run in 
the care, in the number of accidents, the number of family 
breakups, the number of incarcerations and the things that are 
prevented with a good comprehensive prevention for treatment of 
alcoholism. 
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The third concern regards funding for Public Law 94-487, Title I, 
Section 102, which deals with the health care improvement for 
Indian people. There has been a lot of publicity lately, I believe, on 
the part of the American Medical Association, the American Physi- 
cians Association and the American Hospitalization Association 
about the surplus of physicians and medical people expected within 
the next 10 to 15 years. Unfortunately, at the same time there may 
be some indications that there might be a surplus of physicians but 
not a surplus of Indian physicians or Indian health professionals. 

In the State of Montana we have attempted to find recruitment 
of people in the field of health and there are not a lot of Indian 
professionals in the health field. There is a definite need to contin- 
ue to support the program for health recruitment for the Indian 
populations. 

The fourth and major concern that we have is regarding the 
appropriations for Title V funding of the urban programs. We fully 
support the statement of the American Indian Health Care Associ- 
ation and their feeling of the need for an appropriation of at least 
$14 million to continue the urban programs. We feel that the Title 
Me BrOEUANE have come a long way in the four years that they were 

unded. 

We have developed a lot of linkages, provided a lot of direct care 
services, contract services. We worked with the available services, 
developed a lot of linkages. We have gotten a lot out of the dollars 
that have been given to us and we see the need for continued and 
expanded services through the urban Indian population. 

As far as the need for what we look at in the State of Montana, 
there are a lot of rural areas in the State that really need funding 
for Indian programs that are not eligible because of the criteria 
with which their programs are funded. There is a need for appro- 
priations to be set aside for development and expansion of rural 
health programs for the Indian population that are living off the 
reservation. 

In the State of Montana our present allocation of funds is rough- 
ly around $400,000. This is to run aid programs and we have an 
estimated population of somewhere around 20,000 people which we 
serve. We would like to see in the coming fiscal year the amount of 
funding available for the State of Montana to double which would 
enable us to not only continue our programs but to expand and to 
meet the many services so we would ask for an allocation consider- 
ation of roughly $800,000 this coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


SALT LAKE INDIAN HEALTH CENTER 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESS 
ROBERT A. ANGLE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Yates. Salt Lake Indian Health Center, Mr. Angle. 
Good morning. 
Mr. ANGLE. Good morning. 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and gentlemen, 
it is nice to be here today and I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion for the opportunity to testify before this committee. | 

My name is Robert Angle. I reside in Salt Lake City, Utah. | am 
the Executive Director of the Salt Lake Indian Health Center. 

The Salt Lake Indian Health Center was established in 1978 
under Title V of Public Law 94-487, the Indian Health Care Im- 
provement Act. 

The Salt Lake Indian Health Center is in phase two, moving into 
phase three. I would like to share at this time with the committee 
the center’s accomplishments over the past year and some of the 
goals that we have set for ourselves for the future. 

At present the Salt Lake Indian Health Center is primarily a 
referral program to help approximately 10,000 urban Indians to 
obtain existing health service agencies in the area. 

However, the center is also providing some medical care for the 
Indian people. For example, we have a contract with Salt Lake 
County to provide a program. We have blood pressure screening 
and tubercular screening programs and also a cancer screening 
clinic. We have several other programs but I don’t think it is 
necessary to list all of the programs. Basically they are screening 
programs. Once we identify a serious illness or a serious need for 
medical care we help that client obtain the necessary health care. 

The Salt Lake Indian Health Center now serves 400 people per 
month and we feel that the client load could quadruple if we had 
the programs and the money to provide those services. Although 
the center’s only funding source at the present time is Indian 
Health Service, the administrative staff of the Salt Lake Indian 
Health Center believes that urban Indian health care is the respon- 
sibility not only of the Federal Government but the State, county 
and city government and even tribal governments. 

- The Salt Lake Indian Health Center is making every effort and 

we are spending a lot of our time in trying to identify those 
funding sources that can supplement our Indian health service 
monies. 

The Salt Lake Indian Health Center is grateful that there are 
key health officials in the State of Utah that recognize the impor- 
tance of urban Indian health care. The State health department 
and the county and city health departments are very supportive of 
the progress that we are making and right now we don't have any 
monetary funds coming from the State or the county. However, the 
Salt Lake Indian Health Center administrative staff feel very confi- 
dent that some time in the near future we will be getting State 
appropriations. | 

The Salt Lake Indian Health Center is able to provide some 
limited primary care services by utilizing volunteer health profes- 
sionals in the area. For example, we have a podiatrist who serves 
the clinic a half a day per month on a volunteer basis. We have an 
optometrist who will begin an eye clinic on volunteer money. 

Dr. Richard Jones, Director of the Utah State Community Health 
Services, is volunteering his time half a day a month to provide 
direct medical care. Dr. Harry Gibbons, Director of the Salt Lake 
County-City Health Department, will be doing the same. We are 
presently exploring volunteer dental care for the Indian people. 
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I believe that we are looking for local funding and volunteer 
service because we realize the need to balance the budget at this 
time and to help in the efforts-of curbing inflation and so forth. 
However, we would like to make it clear today that we feel that 
the program that we have does need more money to have a good 
program. There are 10,000 American Indian people living along the 
Wasatch Front and we know that only a handful of the urban 
Indians are receiving any type of health care and it is a statement 
loud and clear that we think a lot more needs to be done to provide 
health services to the urban Indian people. 

I would like to share a situation that came through our program 
last week. Mayme Ousti is a 67-year-old Navajo lady does not speak 
English very well. I might want to let you know that approximate- 
ly 85 to 90 percent of the urban Indian people in Salt Lake City are 
Navajos from the Navajo Reservation and they do have their own 
language and their own traditional cultural ways to maintain and 
they do have these cultural language barriers once they get to the 
city. 

We have reason to believe that she is very seriously ill but she 
refuses to see a physician. Mayme believes that to see a physician 
means certain hospitalization which leads to surgery and ultimate- 
ly death and we could not get her to come in to receive medical 
care. Given enough time one of the community health representa- 
tives from the center would be able to bring Mayme into our clinic. 
We have several of our clients that need care where our communi- 
ty health representatives have to spend a considerable time with 
these clients to get them to get the medical care that they need. 

The Salt Lake Indian Health Center is very enthusiastic. The 
staff feels that a great amount of progress is being made and we 
would like to recommend that the level of appropriation for urban 
health care be increased by 11 percent over last year’s $8.9 million 
and this would allow us to continue as we have, taking into consid- 
eration the inflation for next year. 

Mr. YATEs. Thank you very much. 

[Statement of Robert Angle follows:] 


TESTIMONY OF Rospert A. ANGLE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SALT LAKE INDIAN 
HEALTH CENTER, INC. 


My name is Robert A. Angle. I am Concow Maidu from Oroville, California now 
residing in Salt Lake City, Utah. I am employed as the Executive Director for the 
Salt Lake Indian Health Center. 

The Salt Lake Indian Health Center was established in 1978 under Title V of 
de Galsom 94-437. At present the center is in phase II of operations moving into 
phase III. 

I would like to share with you some of the center’s accomplishments over the past 
year, and some of the center’s plans for the future. At present the Salt Lake Indian 
Health Center is primarily a referral program that provides assistance to urban 
Indians in locating and gaining access to local health care service agencies. How- 
ever, the center is also providing limited direct medical care. For example, the 
center has a WIC program, a food and nutritional program blood pressure screen- 
ing, podiatry clinic, cervical cancer screening clinic, an immunization clinic, and a 
tuberculosis screening clinic. Other services that are provided include prenatal 
classes, a weight reduction class, referrals to local health resources, transportation 
for emergency medical needs, home visits to the elderly and/or handicapped, home 
visits to those people who may need some type of follow up. The Salt Lake Indian 
Health Center now serves 400 people per month. That client load could be quadru- 
pled if we had the manpower necessary to offer additional services. 

Although the center’s only funding source at present is Indian Health Service, the 
administrative staff at the Salt Lake Indian Health Center believes that health care 
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for urban Indians is a shared responsibility involving Federal, State, County, City, 
and perhaps even some Tribal governments. We are, therefore, making every effort 
to tap these resources and find some way of supplementing the Federal monies that 
the center receives. 

The Salt Lake Indian Health Center is greatful that there are key people in the 
State of Utah that recognize the importance of providing needed health care to 


urban Indians. And the State and County/City Health Departments have been very. 


supportive of the Center’s efforts. There is no monetary support at this time, but we 
remain hopeful that there will be future consideration for State appropriations. We 
are nogotiating with the State right now, attempting to contract for WIC monies. 
Contracting direct with the state will significantly improve the center’s effectiveness 
by freeing Indian Health Service monies, now being used for the WIC program, to 
provide additional services and to strengthen the administrative management of the 
center. The Salt Lake Indian Health Center is able to provide some limited primary 
care services because of its utilization of volunteer health professionals in the Salt 
Lake area. 

For example, a podiatrist holds a clinic one half day per month, a optometrist will 
begin an eye clinic one day per month. Dr. Richard Johns, Director of the Utah 
Community Health Department will be volunteering his time one half day per 
month for primary care. Dr. Harry Gibbons, Director of the Utah County/City 
Health Department will be volunteering his time one half day per month for 
primary care. We are presently exploring volunteer dental services. 

The Salt Lake Indian Health Center is well aware that utilizing local volunteers 
maximizes the efficency of the monies received from Indian Health Service. While 
these are noble gestures, and while the Salt Lake Indian Health Center is deeply 
grateful, it simply is not enough. There are ten thousand American Indian people 
living along the Wasatch Front and only a handful are ever seen at the health 
agencies in that area. It is a statement, loud and clear, that not enough is being 
done. 

Let me share a couple of situations with you that is typical of the daily problems 
that we encounter. Mayme is 67 years old. She is Navajo and she does not speak 
English very well. We have reasons to believe that she is very seriously ill, but she 
refuses to see a physician. Mayme believes that to see a physican means certain 
hospitalization, which lead to surgery and ultimately, death. Given enough time one 
of the Community Health Representatives from the center would be able to bring 
Mayme into our clinic. She would be able to speak with people in her own language 
and they could explain the process to her. They would be with her when she visits 
the physician for the first time. She would come to know that she would be properly 
cared for. 

Jon is a twenty year old Navajo boy from Arizona who came to Salt Lake to 
attend a vocational school. After completing his training he found employment and 
decided to stay in the Salt Lake area. Jon contacted the center because he has a 
dental problem. His teeth protrude in such a way that it causes one to think that he 
has a facial deformity. He has always felt that he was ugly and he felt that he was 
never able to keep a girlfriend because of his teeth. His insurance at his place of 
employment would pay $600.00 for repair work but Jon knew that it would not be 
enough. He wanted to know if we could help. Through the Community Services 
Council in Salt Lake we have located a volunteer dentist that will provide all the 
services that are required to give Jon the smile that he has always wanted, and for 
the fee of $600. These are two examples of cases that came through the center just 
last week. 

Salt Lake Indian Health Center realizes that there are many budget cuts but we 
are also aware that President Reagan has stated that the truely needy will not be 
affected. I respectfully suggest the American Indian people head the list of those 
most in need. We urge this committee to support the 8.9 milllion with an 11% 
increase for Title V of Public Law 94-437. The appropriation will allow the pro- 
grams to operate at the same level as last year. This is necessary if the American 
Indians are to have the kind of health care, and eventually the kind of health status 
that was intended by Congress when they pass Public Law 94-487. 
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Thank you for your time. 


MONTANA URBAN INDIAN HEALTH COMMITTEE 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESS 
EDWARD KENNEDY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Yates. Montana Urban Indian Health Committee, Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

Good morning, Mr. Kennedy. Your statement may be made part 
of the record. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Thank you. 

[Material follows:] 
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elena INOlan 


EDWARD KENNEDY > 
Executive Director 


JOHN L. SINCLAIR 
President 


C. JEFFERY POCHA 
Vice-President 

CHARLENE BELGRADE 
Secretary 


alliance 


436 North Jackson 
Helena, Montana 59601 
(406) 442-9334 


Edward Kennedy ay February 16, 1981 
Chairman. .of Montana Urban Indian Committee 


Congressional Members: : 


I am Edward Kennedy, Executive Director of the Helena Indian 
Alliance, appearing today as Chairman of the Montana Urban Indian 
Health Committee, representing 30,000 Native Americans in Urban/ 

Off Reservation areas of Montana. The Montana Urban Indian Health 
Committee is involved in providing human and social service assis- 
tance to Native Americans in eight Urban areas in the State of Montana. 
The eight Alliances currently receives funding through Indian Health 
Service under Public Law 94-437 Title V Appropriations. It is to 

this purpose the following testimony is being presented to justify 

the need for continued and expanded funding authorization of Public 
Law 94-437. We support the funding levels which will be indicated 

by A.I.H.C.A. which will be testifying later today. 

At the present time, four programs, those being Billings, Great 
Falls, Missoula and Helena have moved from Phase II to Phase III by 
providing clinical development. This has been accomplished not by 
increased funding levels but by linking up with other agencies. 
These programs have been’ operated in an extremely cost effective 
manner with average cost per encounter averaging $27.00 per patient. 

These programs cannot continue to operate as Phase III programs 
with the standard 7% to 10% increase in appropriations each year. 

It is time for a more realistic funding of these programs. 

Several occurances appear to threaten the continuation of these 
programs. The first is the administrations' plan to discontinue 
C.E.T.A.-P.S.E. funding. These programs rely heavily on this source 
of funding for operational staff to provide invaluable services to 
our people. The second negative imput is provided. by the under- 


count of Native American populations by the Census. The Census figures 


in 1970 indicated t*at there were 400 Native Americans in Helena when 
there was a verified population in excess of 1,500. When funding 
levels are based on this type of inaccurate data, the effect is 
to underfund drastically programs which have verified there needs 
and provided services in a cost effective manner. 

The time has come for full funding of these and other programs 
that are operated in a cost effective manner by fully funding Title 
V of Public Law 94-437. | 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate this opportunity to appear here today 
and to express some of our concerns. 

I appear mainly today as a chairperson of the Montana Urban 
Indian Health Committee which has had an impact particularly 
relating to the appropriations of Title V, Public Law 94-437. 

The appropriation level for this law is vital to the health and 
welfare of urban native Americans. This is particularly impacted 
by the fact that BIA has refused to accept their obligation to urban 
Indians, therefore, leaving as their only source of funding for 
health care Public Law 94-437. 

The other item that drastically affects our funding level in the 
past has been the drastic undercount that has occurred in the 
Census. Historically the 1970 Census indicated that there were 480 
native Americans where we had actually done a door-to-door 
health survey which verified there were in excess of 1,500 Native 
Americans in that particular community. We have verified through 
health surveys that in Montana we have in excess of 20,000 Native 
Americans in our urban centers. 

The important thing I think to also highlight is that these urban 
centers have been providing vitally needed health care services in 
a very cost efficient, cost effective manner. As an example, the 
center has an average cost per encounter of $27. If you compare 
that to some of the other costs we encounter, we are doing a very 
effective job with very limited funding, so we are concerned with 
the mood of the appropriations and therefore it is very vital to us 
to note that the 7 to 10 percent automatic type of increase does not 
ae cover the cost of inflation. The rate of inflation is in excess of 
this. 

Mr. Yates. What do you do with inadequate funds, then? 

Mr. KENNEDY. We provide the best care we possibly can. The 
problem is what we end up doing is not being able to service our 
entire population. We have to restrict services and provide quality 
care to the extent that we can. 

Mr. Yates. All right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Thank you, sir. 


NORTHWEST PORTLAND AREA INDIAN HEALTH BOARD 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESSES 


FELICIA S. HODGE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
MELVIN R. SAMPSON, CHAIRMAN 


Mr.:Yates. Northwest Portland Area Indian Health Board, Miss 
Hodge. Your statement will be made a part of the record. 

Ms. Hopce. Thank you. 

Mr. YATES. The appendices may go into our files. 

[Material follows: ] 
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NortHwest Roatianp Area I oran Heactu Boarp 


1220 S.W. MORRISON. « ROOM 510 ¢ PORTLAND, OREGON 97205 
(503) 228-4185 


Testimony of the NORTHWEST PORTLAND AREA INDIAN HEALTH BOARD 
Before the House Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations and 
y ' the Senate Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations 2/17-19/81 


Mr. Chairman, Honored Members of Congress and Guests: 


The Northwest Portland Area Indian Health Board appreciates this opportunity to test- 
ify before this Subcommittee on the Fiscal Year 1982 appropriations for the Indian Health 
Service. This testimony addresses not only specific items contained in the proposed bud- 
get submitted by the President, but it also raises larger concerns regarding the overall 
scope of responsibility of the IHS in its administration of federal trust responsibility 
for the provision of health services to our first Americans, the American Indians. 


MISSION HAS BECOME UNCLEAR: It has been the Indian understanding that the IHS has the 
primary responsibility for the provision of health services to American Indians. If'so, 
then we request the attention of the Congress to the fact that this responsibility is 
becoming unclear and diluted, and is further exacerbated by various pieces of recent leg- 
jslation and by administration policy. This is illustrated in the following examples: 

v 

\ Service Population: The population eligible for services by the IHS has become a 

‘potpourri. Several factors have played an important role in this problem. First, the de- 

-*fjnition of who is an Indian is at best confusing. The administration has made several 
attenpts to define an "Indian" which has resulted in a myriad of definitions depending 
upon the legislation or policy one reviews. This issue is of great importance and must be 
clarified if we are to retain the IHS as the agency responsible for the health care of 
Indian people, as we desire. Second, it seems that the IHS has developed into a Public 
Health Service in that services have been expanded to include non-Indians, thus reducing 
the resources available to our needy Indian population. The recent proposed rules ex- . 
panding services to the non-Indian spouse and members of an Indian household will severely 
decrease the funds and health care services to the Indian patients, who through original 
legislation and many treaties, are the only legitimate service population. Third, a- 
nother recent legislative action now require our Indian population to seek alternative 
resources other than the IHS, if available. This forces Indian people to undergo the ~ 
confusion and humiliation of applying for welfare and other state and federal health pro- 
grams, fostering welfare dependency among our young Indian people and resulting in many 
Indian people not receiving needed health care. 


authority and clear responsibility for all health services to the American Indian popu- 
lation, and (2) the concept of Indian self-determination be exercized by allowing our 
tribes the right to define who is Indian and a member of their respective tribes and (3) 
given limited resources, the IHS population be limited to the Indian population as identi- 
fied by our respective tribes, keeping IHS truly a service for Indian health care, and (4) 
given adequate funding, all enrolled federally recognized tribal members be eligible for 
Contract Health Services which are not contingent upon alternate resource availability. 

Ye wish to eliminate the requirement that Indian patients seek alternate resources and 
urge you to consider the savings realized if a proportiona! amount of funds were tapped 
from Medicare, Medicaid and NIAAA and transferred to the IHS for provision of health care 
to Indian people. This would eliminate the cost of the myriad of paperwork involved in 
seeking these alternate funds, while improving access to health care for the Indian popu- 
Tation. We do not wish to encourage welfare dependency in our young people. Instead, we 
wish to retain for them the rights bought for usat great sacrifice by our forefathers. 
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Inconsistencies with Indian Self-Determination: P.L. 93-638 was intended to allow our 
tribes to become more self-determined and to be active participants in the planning and 
actual provision of health services to Indians. However, we find present policies and budget- - 
ary restrictions inconsistent with the concept. Tribes have a difficult time, when and if 
the opportunity arises, in actively planning and participating in the IHS budget preparation 
and analysis. The FY 1982 budget is difficult to interpret and has received no input from - 
our Northwest tribes. Tribal management of IHS programs through the P.L. 93-638 process 
has been hampered by limited technical assistance and lack of adequate funds to support the . 
indirect cost. rates necessary to administer the programs. Tribes are being forced to 
relinquish the federal/tribal relationshtp and seek grants and services from state and local 
agencies. In many cases, the money available from these agencies is federal money, Although. 
there is an expressed intention to-deliver services to our population through these state 
and local programs, the result of channeling- federal health funds through the states is that 
administrative costs take a large bite from the _limit®d health dollars before they ver 
reach the. tribes. 2S fear 

Further, we are alarmed that our erates are becoming restrictive in their programs, For 
example, the state of Washington has recently initiated an increase for the Medicaid co- 
payment from $200 to $1,000. This makes it difficult for the IHS to budget the funds to 
allow for these additional costs. Another example is the Improved Child Health Program de- 
veloped via pass-through funds through the states of Washington and Idaho. These programs 
are nct being refunded. (See Appendix C.) 


Recommendations: Tribal Specific Health Plans, devéltoped by all federally- Peli ahs a 

_ tribes in the United States, form the basis for tribal initiatives, priorities, and plans 
towards the improvement in the delivery of health care services to American Indians. The 
strength of these plans is that they are formed under the concept of Indian self-determination. 
. Should these plans be fully funded, the result would be a guaranteed level of health services 
which would meet our Indian population's health care needs, All plans and budgets initiated 
by tribes and by the IHS should proceed utilizing the Tribal Specific Health Plans. It is 

of great importance that the IHS exercise and carry out the intent of the. TSHP's and uphold 
their responsibility in responding to and addressing the health care needs as determined by 
‘our tribes. 


It is further recommended that federal funds be made available to cover the indirect 
costs authorized for tribal contracts, so we may indeed fulfill the intent of self-determi- 
nation. Also, the IHS budget needs to be reconstructed in a more "common sense" approach 
so tribes may provide input and participate in the development of the budget. 


There is also a great need for freedom of choice by our tribes to use IHS dollars to 
pursue innovative and cost-effective approaches to providing health care services to our 
people. Currently, we do not have the authority to purchase private health insurance with 
regular IHS appropriations. Given. this avenue, we feel that some tribes, particularly those 
in isolated areas without IHS clinics and hospitals, could realize a cost-savings in addition 
to increasing benefits. 


F.¥. 1982 INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE BUDGET: With these thoughts in mind, we would now like to 
turn to an analysis of the FY 1982 IHS budget. This is a very tight budget which, if funded 
at the level recommended by the Office of Management and Budget, will result in service 
cutbacks and severe hardships to Northwest Indians. 


Mandatory Cost-of-Living Increases: As in FY 1981, inflation is taking its toll on 
Indian health programs. In almost every line item of the budget, OMB has reduced the funding 
increase budgeted by IHS to maintain programs at present service levels. The result is that 
some categories receive no cost-of-living increases at all, while others receive only slightly 
more. Since Indian people can do little to control the effects of inflation on health care, 
this will mean a reduction in services for many health programs. Hardest hit in this area 
are alcoholism programs transferred from NIAAA (no increase), tribal management {no increase) , 
dental services (+3.5%), public health nursing (+3.7%), and hospitals and clinics (+4.7%). 
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Other line items are increased at varying levels. It appears to us that these increases are 
being awarded in a very arbitrary manner. We respectfully request. that all budget categories | 
receive increases consistent with the effects of inflation on program costs. 


Mental Health and Alcoholism Programs: The health problems experienced by Indian people 
as a direct result of poor mental heat th and alcoholism are overwhelming. The following 
_ statistics easily illustrate this fact:~ 


- The suicide rate for Indian people nationwide is over twice the national rate.for all races. 
In the Pacific Northwest, it is over three times the national rate. - 


as In 1975, the Indian homicide rate was two and one-half times the national rate. 


- During the past eight years, the three-year average alcoholism mortality rate for Indians 
has been from five to six times that of the United States as a whole. 


- Indian people die from accidents at a rate nearly four times the national rate. 


Over the years, Indian people have worked hard to establish and develop mental health 
and alcoholism programs that address the special cultural and social needs.of the Indian 
population. Despite their high priority in the Indian community, these programs have never 
been funded adequately. 


5 The FY 1982 budget does not adequately recognize the need for these services. The mental 
health budget has actually been cut by 20% from $7,513,000 in FY 1981 to $6,000,000 in FY 
1982, involving the loss of twenty-three (23) staff positions. Si 


The alcohol programs recently transferred from NIAAA to IHS receivedino cost-of-living 
increases, as in FY 1981. Some of the staff in these programs in the Northwest have received 
no salary increases for several years. : s2 : 


We respectfully request that the mental health programs receive an increase of at least 
30%, not a decrease. We also request cost-of-living increases for. these alcohol programs, 
which are caught in the squeeze between two federal agencies. These programs are critical 
to Indian health. They need to be expanded, not curtailed. 


Tribal Management: Tribal Management is another program that is critically short of 
funds. This program was established to assist Indian tribes in developing the capacity to 
assume responsibility for delivering health services, as mandated by P.L. 93-638. 


Northwest tribes are becoming more and more interested in managing their own health 
programs. However, Tribal Management funds are inadequate. FY 1981 saw a $2,200,000 reduc- 
tion in this budget category. The FY 1982 budget reflects no increases at all from the 1981 
figure. As a result of these budget cuts and inflation, resources to allow tribes to achieve 
self-determination in health care are rapidly dwindling. We respectfully request that you 
fund this extremely important program at a more adequate level. 


Preventive Health Programs: In the past few years, the federal government and the nation 
as a whole have turned to prevention of disease as a way to improve the quality of life and 
reduce the overall] cost of health care. A strong commitment to this policy is not reflected 
in the FY 1982 IHS budget. There are no program increases in this category, and the cost- — 
of-living allowance is only 7%. 


At the Portland Area level, the health education program has been almost wiped out. Two 
years ago, the budget was $313,000; that was cut by over half to $139,000 in FY 1981. The 
program is now so minimal that its quality is threatened. Without additional funds from 
somewhere, it is questionable as to whether it can be continued, 


The Community Health Representative Program is also in dire straits. Inadequate cost- 
of-living increases for the past several years have created severe hardships for dedicated 
tribal workers, We hope that in FY 1982, tribal CHR contracts will receive increases that 
adequately compensate for inflation and allow CHR's to receive long-delayed merit increases. 


Contract Health Services: The Contract Health Services (CHS) budget category, which is 
. used to purchase hospital and other services from private vendors where IHS facilities are 


not available, is of great importance to Northwest tribes. In addition to inflation in the 
cost of health services, this program will be strained in FY 1982 by restrictions and cutbacks 
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in other state and federal programs. State Medicaid programs are restricting eligibility 
and benefits, causing many former recipients to turn to IHS for services. The proposed . 
closure of the Public Health Service Hospital in Seattle would have a devastating effect on 
the Northwest CHS budget. We now send many Indian patients to this facility, and its closure 
would mean that much more care would have to be purchased through CHS, since there is no 
IHS hospital in the Northwest. Any freeze on the hiring of IHS clinic personnel will also 

’ create additional demands for CHS as patients are turned away from the clinics. 


The proposed regulation to make non-Indian male spouses and other non-Indian members of 

‘Indian families eligible for IHS services is another variable that will have a significant 
effect on Contract Health Care. This regulation is not yet final, but IHS Headquarters has 
already instructed field staff to provide care to this population. The Northwest Portland 
Area Indian Health Board feels strongly that any expansion in the IHS service population 
must be accompanies by additional appropriations to cover the services to this populations 
otherwise, services to our Indian population will ingyitably be reduced. 


P.L. 94-437 Categories: The FY 1982 budget does not ‘honor the annual service increases 
intended by P.L. 94-437. The. purpose of this Act was.to, over a seven year period, bring the 
health status of Indian people up to the level of the general population. For FY 1982, 
Congress authorized and the IHS requested increases in several budget categories. OMB denied 
all of these increases, except those earmarked for the Equity Health Care Fund, which is not 
mentioned in the 437 legislation. This new fund is intended to assure that Indian people 
with the poorest health status are able to raise their level of health care. . As with any new 
program, problems have been experienced in implementation. Allocation criteria are unclear, 
and Indian organizations are concerned that we had no input into the distribution methodology. 


We feel that the Equity Health Care Fund should not be established at the expense of 
needed increases in other programs. If the Indian Health Care Improvement Act were fully 
funded, there would be no need for this additional program with its associated new procedures 
and requirements. However, if the Equity Health Care Fund is:to become an ongoing program, 
we request that Indian tribes and Health Boards participate in the development of equitable - 
allocation criteria and priorities. 


An important health program, funded through P.L. 94-437, Title I, Section 102, is the 
Indian Health Manpower Recruitment Program. This program was cut by $1, 000,000 in FY 1981, 
essentially eliminating the 437 recruitment effort. We request that Congress restore the 
funding for this program, which is critical to Indian aspirations for better health care. 


Our Board also.wishes to go on record as supporting our Northwest tribes in their 
requests. The Chemewa School received a Congressional add-on package for four dental positions. 
Since this was cut, we request that these positions be reinstated. The Improved Child 
Health Programs in "Washington and Northern Idaho are requesting support from IHS so that 
the progress they have made is not lost. If the IHS assumes these two programs, the National 
Health Service Corps positions will not be lost. Yakima has developed supporting documenta- 
tion to substantiate a replacement facility on théir reservation; we support this request. 
Colville is requesting a replacement facility for their area, which we also support. Other 
tribes in our area also have specific needs which we wish to go on record as supporting. 


On behalf of the thirty-four Northwest tribes we represent in the states of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho, we wish to thank you for the opportunity to bring before you today issues 
and concerns greatly affecting the health and well-being of our Indian people. We are 
grateful for the time given us today, are most appreciative of your support in past years, 
and remain hopeful for your continued support. 


76-640 0 - 81 - 7 
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Ms. Hopar. I would like to introduce Melvin R. Sampson, Chair- 
man, and Walt Moffett, Board Member, who are going to be provid- 
ing the testimony today. 

Mr. Yates. You may proceed. 

Mr. Sampson. There are a couple of things I would like to dwell 
on and number one as I see it is responsibility in dealing with the 
population of the people that we serve now in the Northwest 
Portland Area Indian Health Board. We run into all kinds of 
problems because there are too many definitions of who is an 
Indian. We have to get down to the nitty gritty and define who 
actually is an Indian because out in the Northwest as well as other 
places you have the spouse, the wives and husbands, and anybody 
who wants to move in with them. Then you have to cover those 
under the money that was meant for Indians. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have a recommendation as to who is an 
Indian? 

Mr. Sampson. Yes, I do. We say he has to be a quarter degree 
and living on the reservation. 

Mr. YaTes. You have to live on the reservation. What do you do 
about your urban Indians? 

Ms. Hopce. To define who is an Indian, we feel that should be 
the tribe responsibility. 

Mr. Yares. What about the possibility of having 300 different 
definitions then? You have 300 recognized tribes in the country. 

Ms. Hopce. Within given guidelines but there should be certain 
criteria and the tribe should be able to identify who is an Indian. 

Mr. Yates. I think it is a problem Congress ought to look at. 

I am sorry to have interrupted you. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Sampson. Under Medicare we talk about alternate resources. 
If this money that is meant for the alternate resources was chan- 
neled directly to the Northwest Portland Area Indian Health 
Board, we would have a lot better care taken of our people because 
at the present time they have to run all over. You have to be on 
welfare to qualify. We would save money and all the paperwork if 
i wae funded through the Northwest Portland Area Indian Health 

oard. 

It is plausible, I say, that the Indian spouse has eligibility. Well, 
now, it is more or less the wife and anybody that moves in with 
him who are covered, so those are where we run into problems 
money-wise because we are always taking on more people but yet 
Berg sila stays the same so that is pretty hard to contend 
with. 

Mr. Yates. Are you taking in more Indians? 

Ms. Hopacr. Not necessarily. I think what we wanted to make 
clear today is that we want to insure that Indian Health Service is 
the primary provider of health services to Indian people. What has 
become apparent now is that the definition of an Indian is unclear, 
the services are unclear, and in the meantime we are adding a lot 
of other people to the service population and restricting care to 
Indian people so the services are not being provided and if we have 
to now provide services to the non-Indian spouse, the children, the 
friends, the relatives that move in, we don’t have the money right 
now ae is appropriated to provide basic health care to Indian 
people. 
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We are going to have to be forced to go back to priorities to 
provide care and get the piece of legislation to go through if Indian 
Health Service has not done a study to determine how much that 
population is going to affect the budget. 

Is it going to increase our service population by 50 percent? We 
have a lot of guesstimates. We have a lot of people going to clinics 
and requesting alternate resources and they are the ones who 
receive the services with a lot of the Indian population that cannot 
receive service. 

Mr. Yates. What is your estimate of Indians that are served? 

Ms. Honce. I would estimate between 30 and 50 percent. 

Mr. Yates. Really that much? 

Ms. Hopcr. Yes. We do have that population in some areas. 
What we want to point out to you is that Indian Health Service is 
starting to become a public health service, and we would like you 
to take a look at this and redefine its mission. 7 

Mr. Yates. If it becomes a public health service, there is no 
distinction. Why have two? 

Ms. Hopce. That is true. We would like to keep the Indian 
Health Service truly an Indian health service. 

Mr. YATES. You may continue. 

Mr. Sampson. On the part of mental health and alcoholism, that 
is a big problem. If this money would be channeled directly 
through the Northwest Portland Area Indian Health Board, we 
would get better results because it loses all this in administration 
when it goes through the State. 

I come from the State of Idaho and we are in poor shape. We met 
with the Governor some time ago and he said we could have all the 
programs we wanted but there was no money to fund them. That is 
where we generally get left out, going through States. It is ear- 
marked but we never see it. 

Ms. HopGce. A good example of this is the alcoholism program 
through NIAAA. We have three private programs that are being 
transferred now to Indian Health Service after six years. 

If you just take a look at the Yakima tribe right now, if they 
were transferred at the level they were funded last year through 
the AAA it would have been $310,000 to transfer. What was actual- 
ly transferred was $258,000. What happened to the rest of the 
money? They have transferred really at a lower level. 

We have not got the answers yet. If some of that money was kept 
at headquarters, that is one thing, but we are losing money when 
the Government gives money to other agencies. 

Another example is when the State of Idaho and the State of 
Washington also funded the ICHC Program, the Improved Child 
Health Care Programs. These two programs have the largest infant 
death. They took enormous amounts of money that was channeled 
through the State for administrative cost and the staff that worked 
for us. We have 14 staff to buy technical assistance so we cannot 
see the need for this money being channeled through the State. It 
was a pilot program; the funding is going to stop this year. What is 
going to happen to the Health Service Corps positions that they 
have out there or the money that has been channeled through the 
State? Now all of that is going to stop. 

Did you want us to continue? 
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Mr. YATES. Sure. 

What other points did you want to make? 

Ms. Hopce. We want to see if we could have the authority also to 
purchase private health care insurance. A lot of our tribes are 
isolated. They feel if they had money that was allocated to them 
through the budget or whatever category there is, and have the 
flexibility to purchase HMO’s, they could provide better care to the 
patient population. Right now our hands are tied if we want to 
think of providing innovative health services. We would like to 
have some of that flexibility in doing that. 

I am not sure what that would entail. On behalf of the North- 
west Portland Area Indian Health Board we would like to have 
more input into the preparation of the budget. The budget when it 
comes down to us—I got the justification on Friday and it is very 
difficult to respond to Congress about our concern. 

Mr. Yates. Why don’t you send us your response and we will 
include it in your testimony? 

Ms. Honace. All right. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. Does that take care of everything? 

Ms. Hopce. Other than to point out in the budget across the 
board all categories have been cut. 

Mr. Yates. | am afraid you are going to find that present this 
year, too, if I sense the administrative proposals. 

Ms. Hopar. The two areas we would like to have looked at under 
Public Law 94-437 are Title V and Title I, Section 102, of the 
Health Care Improvement Act. 

Mr. Yates. The committee is very much protective of the health 
of fe Indian people and we will certainly keep what you say in 
mind. 

Ms. Hopbce. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


NATIONAL INDIAN HEALTH BOARD 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESSES 


JAKE WHITECROW, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
ELLWOOD SAGANEY, PRESIDENT 

KENNETH BLACK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
KEN WILLIAMS, BOARD MEMBER 


Mr. Yates. National Indian Health Board, Jake Whitecrow. 

ae to see you, Jake. I have not seen you for a while. How are 
you: 

Mr. WuiteEcrow. Thank you, sir. Good to see you. 

Mr. Yates. Are you all from Oklahoma? 

Mr. Wuitecrow. No, we are not all from Oklahoma. Two of us 
are Oklahoma Indians but the rest of us are all Indians from the 
entire United States. 

Mr. Yates. California comes up here all the time. 

Mr. WHITECROW. Yes. 
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TESTIMONY OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN HEALTH BOARD BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
MR. JAKE WHITECROW, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR AND MR. ELLWOOD SAGANEY, CHAIRMAN 


The National Indian Health Board, in conjunction with the National Tribal Chairmen's 
Association and the National Congress of American Indians, respectfully submits this 
testimony. Together these three organizations represent virtually 100% of the Indian 
community served by IHS. We would like to begin by thanking the Committee for its out— 
standing:work on behalf of Indian health during the past years. It has recognized the 
severe needs of Indian people in the area of health and has consistently protected and. 
promoted the funding for Indian Health Service and tribal health programs. Over the 
past few years, as federal dollars have become increasingly scarce, the Committee has 
used its position to rationalize the way IHS expends its funds and has eliminated a ; 
variety of obstacles that prevent Indian people from'getting the maximum benefit from 
the dollars appropriated. Im these categories we include the Committee's successful 
establishment of a hospital priority system and equity funding system, the removal of 
the Norton Sound problem, the easing of restrictions-:imposed on hiring and patient care 
travel and similar actions. The national Indian organizations, on behalf of the Indian 
community, wish to express their deep appreciation for the important contributions this 
Committee has made toward improving the health of Indian people. 


A. RESTORATION OF THE $1.8 MILLION OMB CUT IN THE INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE MENTAL 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mental health is one of the most serious problem areas for the Indian community. 
It manifests itself in the high rate of alcoholism, suicides, and broken homes. It is 
also attacking our most precious resource--our children. The data show that Indian 
children suffer mental health problems at a rate six times that of the population as a 
whole. Under its modest ($7.5 million in FY81) mental health program IHS assists tribes 
to set up their own mental health programs as well as providing counseling and other 


This program is new and is just beginning to scratch the surface of the problems facing 

the Indian people. However, for some reason the Office of Management and Budget has 
concluded that this program cannot be justified at its present level and cut $1.8 

million from its proposed FY82 level. We believe this decision is unsupportable. There 

are waiting lists at the IHS facilities to use the IHS counselors. Only a handful of 

tribes have been helped to set up their own lay counseling programs (which have proven 

to be extremely effective where implemented). The program has just begun to work with 

the Indian people to explore possible mechanisms for dealing with the broad range and. 
deeply-felt mental health problems in the Indian community. The new Mental Health : 
Systems Act will impose additional responsibilities on the IHS mental health program. a 
We cannot understand how anyone could conclude that this program presently has more 

funding than is justified. We were informed the cut was made because of the poor 

reporting system used by the IHS mental health program. We do not belieye the Indian 

people, particularly those who are least able to speak up for themselves, should be 

denied mental health services because IHS has a poor reporting system. We believe data - 
showing the severity of the problem and the long list of people waiting to use the 

services presently available more than testifies to the need for continued full funding 

to the mental health program. We request that the Committee restore the entire $1.8 

million that OMB cut from this program. , 


B. THE NUCLEAR RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT HEALTH HAZARDS 
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that we consider to be the highest priority is the one instructing the Secretary, in 
conjunction with appropriate federal agencies and in consultation with concerned tribes, 
to conduct a study of the health hazards to Indian miners and Indians as a result of 
nuclear resource development. This is a problem which is killing hundreds of Indians 
who had worked in uranium mines in the past and is causing incalculable danger to entire 
-Indian communities located near present uranium mining sites. The $300,000 authoriza- 
tion level for this study is a modest amount, but one which could save untold dollars 
and suffering in the future. We request that the Committee fund it in full. 


ee RESTORATION OF $64.5 MILLION CUTS BY THE ADMINISTRATION 


We are pleased to inform the Committee that over the past year, IHS and NIHB have 
initiated a coordinated effort to fully involve Indian tribes and health boards in the 
development of the IHS budget. NIHB has run training programs for tribes and boards on 
the ZBB budgeting process, while IHS has instructed its staff at the Service Unit and 
Area levels that representatives of the tribes and boards should be sitting with them 
when IHS develops its budget. At the national level, NIHB Board members, along with 
representatives of NCAI and NICA, spent a week in Washington working with IHS on the 
development of the national IHS budget. Because the Administration develops its budget 
a year in advance of its submission to Congress, we were only tangentially involved in 
the development of the FY82 budget. However, the FY83 IHS budget will truely be a joint 
IHS/Indian product, in the full spirit of self-determination. We would like to 
compliment IHS for the cooperation and intensity they have brought to this effort. 


As indicated, this process will go into effect fully with the FY83 budget. 
However, even with our minimal involvement with the FY82 budget, we believe there are 
serious problems in the FY82 budget submitted by the Administration. Based on tribal 
input, IHS put together a budget that justified a $176 million increase in health care 
funding. The budget submitted by the Administration requests only a $47 million increase, 
less than 30% of the justified increase sought by IHS. All of the increases approved 
by the Administration were for mandatories, thereby insuring that there would be no 
improvement in the level of care provided by IHS despite the fact that most IHS 
facilities are providing less than 40% of the care needed by their patients, and despite 
the fact that the Indian population is growing and its use of IHS facilities is 
increasing. We therefore are requesting that the Committee restore half of the increase 
eliminated by the Administration--a total amount of $64.5 million. We believe the 
specific increase can be more than justified in the manner set out below: 


as Provide an additional $53 million to the Equity Health Care Fund. This would allow 
all 108 tribes at level IV (those providing between only 20% and 40% of the needed 
' level of services) to achieve level III status (providing at least 40% of need). 


is Provide an additional $5 million for the IHS Alcoholism Program. Alcoholism is 
involved in five out of the ten leading causes of death in the Indian community. 
The funds would enable the IHS direct care program to improve its alcoholism 
capacity so it could effectively interface with and assist the tribal alcoholism 
programs. 


3: An additional $3.9 million for restoration of FY81 reductions: tribal management, 
$2.2 million; health manpower, $1 million; CHR program, $.7 million. 


4. $2.6 million for the other items discussed in this testimony: $1.8 million to 
restore cuts in the mental health program; $300,000 for the nuclear radiation study; 
$500,000 for the IHS management study. 
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D. THE ARTIFICIAL MANDATORIES CAP 


Over the past few years, the Administration has imposed a ceiling, or cap, on the 
amount of mandatory increases any program could ask for. The cap set by the Administra- 
tion has had no relationship to the actual increase in costs incurred by Indian health 
programs. For example, in this past year, IHS' mandatory cap for contract health care 
was approximately 10%, despite the fact that the cost of medical services increased by . 
approximately 15%. Similarly, the cap on supplies (which includes drugs, fuel, etc.) 
was 10%,. while the actual projected increased cost for those products was 17Z. In 
effect, this imposes a budget cut on these programs; i.e., IHS is unable to purchase as 
much contract care service as it did the year before (despite the fact that the need has 
grown rather than decreased). Over a short-term period (a year or two), a program can 
absorb these "cuts" without seriously damaging its ability to provide services. But 
when it continues for as long as it has, the impact is compounded, since each year's cap 
is imposed on a budget based on last year's illusionary cap. Eventually the program will 
become so "thin" that holes must necessarily begin showing up--holes which could endanger 
the Indian people IHS serves. For example, we have heard that drug supplies at certain 
facilities might be approaching dangerously low levels. Therefore, we request that the . 
Committee instruct IHS to prepare a report describing the effect the mandatory cap is 
having on the IHS program and to highlight those effects which threaten to have a harm- 
ful impact on the lives and health of Indian people. We deeply believe that the health 
of Indian people should not be endangered by an arbitrary and artificial ceiling on 
mandatory increases. Also, IHS should be requested to submit the report directly to the 
Committee. If the report has to go through OMB or HHS, it will be sanitized to a point 
that it will no longer provide an accurate picture of the dangers confronting Indian 
people who look to Congress and IHS for their health care. 


E. INDIRECT COST RATES 


Unlike the BIA, IHS does not have a separate line item or pot to cover the indirect 
costs a tribe incurs when it contracts an IHS program under the Self-Determination Act. 
Because of this, tribes face serious problems getting IHS to locate and provide funds to 
meet the tribe's indirect cost rate. This has a negative impact on the tribe's ability 
and willingness to exercise its Self-Determination rights. In FY81 the Senate instructed 
the BIA to develop a coherent policy in the area of indirect cost rates. We request that 
OMB be instructed to work with both IHS and BIA in that indirect cost rate study and come 
out with a single indirect cost rate approach for BIA and IHS. This would insure that 
Self-Determination did not mean a reduction in services and would reduce a heavy 
administrative burden imposed on tribes by the disparate and disorganized indirect cost 
rate approaches of the two agencies. 


F. REAFFIRM THE “NORTON SOUND" LANGUAGE 


We also request that the Committee include in the FY82 Appropriations the same 
"Norton Sound" language included in the FY81 Act. That language provided that FY81 funds 
obligated in contracts entered into in FY81 could be spent by the contractor in FY82. 

The GAO decision in the Norton Sound case, which held that an agency: lacked the inherent 
authority to do this, promises to create havoc within the Indian community. We have no 
reason to believe that GAO has backed off its view, so we request that the language 
nullifying its opinion appear again in your Appropriations Act. 


G. MANAGEMENT STUDY 


The national Indian organizations have proposed to conduct a comprehensive manage— 
ment study of IHS to determine where inefficiencies exist and where funds could be used 
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more effectively to provide care to Indian people. Because we have been unable to 
obtain a commitment for such funds from IHS, we are requesting that the Committee 
appropriate $500,000 specifically for this study, to be conducted by NIHB with involve- 
ment by NTCA and NCAI. We believe this study will identify savings and efficiencies 
that will return many fold the initial cost of the study. 


CONCLUSION 


Health care for Indian people continues to suffer, year after year. The budget 
process does not allow for increases in services. Personnel costs seem to be the only 
incurred costs assured of funding. But even then, physicians and other professional 
staff are lost to the private sector because of working conditions. The staff has to 
either be very dedicated or become "civil service career" oriented. Meanwhile, health 
care delivery remains inadequate. With no real increase in the funding level of 
Indian Health Service, health care improvements cannot be made. Self-determination is 
only a dream. 


Thank you. 
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Mr. WuitEcrow. It is an honor to be here with you this morning : 
and to renew old acquaintances. I would like to introduce the 
gentlemen here with me this morning. | 

On my right, this is Mr. Ellwood Saganey, the new President of 
the National Indian Health Board. On my left is the Executive 
Director, Mr. Kenneth Black, of the National Tribal Chairmen’s 
Association. Over on the far right is Mr. Ken Williams, Board 
Member of the National Indian Health Board from the State of 
California. 

Mr. Yates. Glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Wuirecrow. I also would like to make you aware that the 
testimony that we have presented is indicative of the support for 
the National Tribal Chairmen’s Association, the National Indian 
Health Board, as well as the National Congress of American Indi- 
ans. 

We have been very active this past year in trying to bring about 
some support for Indian programs from all of the national organi- 
zations trying to pull together this process of support, taking a look 
at the management processes of the Indian Health Service, trying 
to determine just how they are functioning, how they develop their 
budgets and what are those budget cuts and how they are reflected 
in the total national budget itself. 

So as a result we have been very involved all the way through 
this entire year putting together a training program so that Indian 
people across the country would understand that entire budget 
process similar to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

As you will recall, the demand analysis of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs was changed somewhat and as a result the new process of 
zero based budgeting developed by the Indian Health Service, we 
were spearheading the movement, so to speak, to get people in- 
volved in this whole budget development. 

As you can determine from the many pieces of testimony that 
have been presented to you here, every one of us is coming up 
speaking to those issues that apply to our own individual areas. 
These national organizations are speaking to the entire process and 
trying to bring to the attention of this committee all of the many 
things that have been happening this past year. 

First of all, we would like to thank this committee for the many 
things that you have done for us in this past year and the past 
years insofar as putting the proper language in there to alleviate 
the Norton Sound decision, so to speak, which puts criteria upon us 
and levies processes that we are not able to live with. 

We would also like to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the Office of Management and Budget for the fiscal year 
1982 budget has eliminated $1.8 million from the mental health 
portion of the Indian Health Service budget. We would like to ask 
that that be restored. Our testimony reflects the backup and the 
substantiation of this request. 

We would also like to bring to your attention that one of the 
main problems that we have in the Indian world is that we do have 
today much nuclear waste on many reservations and this nuclear 
waste is even being used in some areas to mix concrete which puts 
Bechara the houses, exposing our Indian people to low levels of 
radiation. 
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Mr. Yates. Where specifically, Jake? 

Mr. WuitEcrow. In Shiprock, New Mexico. 

__I will defer to Mr. Ellwood -Saganey who has personal knowledge 
of these processes. 

Mr. Saganey, would you cover that element, please. 

Mr. SAGANEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates, this has been done on the tailings and when the wind 
pers it blows it right into the community and there is a hazard 
there. 

Now bordering the Arizona-New Mexico—— 

Mr. Yates. Where do these tailings come from? 

Mr. SAGANEY. They are coming from the mines, the portion of 
the mine areas that border New Mexico and Arizona. They were 
developed in 1949 and 1950. The others are coming from the Utah- 
Arizona border, the Mexican area where the mines were very 
active in those years also. The tailings just come from there. The 
same way with the city area which is about 70 miles down. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Loeffler wants to ask a question. 

Mr. Lorerrier. This is not nuclear waste then, this is debris 
accepted for the mining of uranium. There is a difference between 
that and nuclear waste. | 

Mr. SaGAnky. It has the same effect. 

Mr. WHITECROw. It has the same effect on the radiation; that is, 
the people are still being affected, they are still dying and they are 
still being affected by those low levels of radiation. 

Mr. Yates. How do you know they are being affected by it, Jake? 

Mr. WuITECROW. The research that has been done by the Indian 
Health Service reflects this and it is very minimum at the present 
time. What we need is additional money to be put into this so that 
studies can be done to make those determinations. 

Mr. Yates. We will ask the Indian Health Service about it. 

I am sorry to have interrupted you, Mr. Loeffler. 

Mr. Loerr.er. That is quite all right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. You made a valid distinction. He was talking about 
the nuclear waste that comes from processing the uranium into the 
cycle that develops the fuel. You are talking about the tailings that 
acer after the mining as a result of the mining of the uranium 
itself. — 

Mr. WuiTEcrow. What we are recommending is that you pro- 
vide—— 

Mr. YaTEs. We will look into the scope of the problem. 

Mr. WuitTeEcrow. Thank you, sir. 

We would also like to point to those specific facts that the Office 
of Management and Budget has made to the Indian Health Service 
request. The Indian Health Service budget that they requested was 
$784 million and the Office of Management and Budget following 
the various cuts have brought it back all the way to $654 million. 
We would ask that half of that be added back in order to give us 
equity health care, give us some more additional funding in the 
field of health manpower and the CHR program is a program that 
must definitely be looked at before its continuation. Our alcohol 
program, those programs need to be beefed up and need to be 
supported because they have not received any additional money in 
all of these many years. 
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Lastly, we would like to ask that the artificial mandatory ceiling 
that has been imposed—we point to these specific issues in our 
testimony and call your attention to it. : 

Mr. Yates. The ceilings? 

Mr. Wurrecrow. The ceilings on the various line items. | 

We would also like to ask this committee to seriously consider 
establishing a separate line item that would provide $500,000 to do 
a complete total management review of the Indian Health Service 
by the National Indian Health Board in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Tribal Chairmen’s Association and the National Congress of 
American Indians. 

A management review similar to that review that the American 
Indian Policy Review Commission did on the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs which would point out the inequities and point out those 
areas of deficiency that we need to improve and increase that 
efficiency from the standpoint of total presentation and expendi- 
ture and the stretching of the Federal dollar. 

These are the things that we would sincerely like to ask this 
committee to consider. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you, Jake. Thank you very much. 

Mr. WuitEecrow. Thank you for your time. 

Mr. SAGANEY. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. You came in with the Navajos a couple years ago. 
Are you a Navajo? 

Mr. SAGANEY. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. I remember you. You came back here. 

Mr. SAGANEY. In 1978, 1974. 

Mr. Yates. Yes. I remember you. 

Mr. SaGANeEY. Thank you. 


SAULT STE. MARIE TRIBE OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 
CONTRACT HEALTH SERVICES 
WITNESS 
JAKE WHITECROW 


Mr. Yates. Sault Ste. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians. 

Mr. Wutrecrow. Mr. Chairman, I am now a Chippewa. 

Mr. Yates. What were you a few minutes ago? 

Mr. Wuirecrow. I was a Quapaw a few minutes ago. 

Mr. YATES. Quick change. 

Mr. Wuirecrow. My name is Jake Whitecrow. | 

Mr. Chairman, as the Executive Director of the National Indian 
Health Board we have many constituents across the country, many 
tribes who look to us as a spokesman and advocates for them and 
on their behalf we have been asked to speak for the Sault Ste. 
Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians in presenting their request. They 
are requesting an amount of $900,000 which will proceed to contin- 
ue their programs. They have a project in the State of Michigan— 
as you know, the State of Michigan is hard hit insofar as unem- 
ployment is concerned and I would like, if I may, to read just a 
short excerpt from their telegram. 
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Mr. Yates. Go ahead. 
Mr. WHITECROW [reading]: 


Please consider an increase in appropriations for contract health services to the 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe. 

The original allocation of $360,000 in their 1978 contract has been increased by 15 
percent, 14 percent and 4 percent respectively over the past three years. The 
proposed comprehensive health plan has been completed and partially implemented 
and our present budget of $515,458 is serving our membership which has increased 
by 57 percent, from 3,347 in 1976 to 5,858 at the present. The proposed change to 
cover non-Indian male spouse and non-Indian members of an Indian household 
euis a projection of over 1,000 persons to be serviced on the present existing 
unds. 


I would like, with your permission, to submit this testimony on 
behalf of the Sault Ste. Marie Tribe and respectfully request that 
this committee give this testimony and this request your most 
serious consideration. : 

Mr. YATES. Thank you. It may be received without objection and 
we will certainly give it our attention. 

[Material follows:] 


[Telegram] 


SAULT St. MartE, Micu., February 16, 1981. 


JAKE WHITECROW, 
Park Central Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Amount of request $900,000. 

Please consider an increase in appropriations for contract health services to the 
Sault St. Marie Tribe. 

The Original allocation of $360,000 (1978 contract) has been increased by 15 
percent, 19 percent, and 4 percent respectively over the past three years. The 
proposed comprehensive health plan has been completed and partially implemented. 
Our present budget of $515,458 is serving our membership which has increased by 
57 percent, from 3,347 in 1976 to 5,858 at the present. The proposed change to cover 
non-Indian male spouse and non-Indian members of an Indian household presents a 
projection of over 1,000 persons to be serviced on existing funds. 

Several other factors weigh heavily on the amount of our request. Increased 
medical costs have far surpassed the increase in contract dollars. Our present 
contract has imposed service priorities by age group. In addition, we have imposed 
our own limitations to assure maximum benefits from shrinking dollars. 

The comprehensive health plan further supports are need for increasing re- 
sources. Staff shortages have limited community health services to 2 of 6 medical 
priorities. 

Our financial and administrative capabilities are evidenced in a wide range of 
tribal programs. Housing improvement, safety and sanitation, food distribution and 
elderly programs directly support our medical services. This complementary pro- 
ery effort further highlights the tribal priority of serving the membership as a 
whole. 

While the 5 member administrative staff has efficiently and effectively assured 
maximum benefits, this task grows increasingly difficult due to program limitations 
under the present budget constraints. 

As you know, Michigan unemployment rate of 13.8 percent is our Nation’s high- 
est. Yet, 30 percent of our tribal labor force is unemployed and 30 percent earn less 
than $5,000 annually. For these people, contract health care is the only health care. 

The funds requested will be allocated as follows: 


Present Proposed 
HOPES 02 8 te Sd SRA i ern rE $141,002 $198,000 
Se INN eee Gs aie cade rolip ev sasesy dunes hBarbosccpshejobursoceaseeadps 103,981 180,000 
MIURA RDC CONE FRR Se ech cen Ba es oro dens Sensas alennvspcdosbeevdensanyerapeboiseveussantesensis 94,743 162,000 
SOM NMI POML SN acne eas ck cancsesk cosas evidlenesnonv iar echsbursgupvanchiptcdhencavsivenndone 40,827 72,000 


EOD US) RSVEST Vg ES aS es oa le ee 39,528 72,000 


Present Proposed 
—"Rantal (4 percent scctnkt bancae tency reece ome eae es ee ee 71,218  —- 208,000 
Transportation :o..s.cascclescacectseeceienschsseossstosedtbakeeaierhsisiiedevirac eerzerMeseiener serene Haretanaate 1,701 3,000 
btn secs Sose sce Sayconersgelgllnhe Ol OD ace te Rl hee gh ae aera cet 3,000 9,000 
Tota TS TET IE ER ob brtr ti ertatieae cher eave nana a 900,000 


I believe this represents a realistic compromise between the figures of the IHS 
RAZ Document and the cost of medical care locally. It is my wish that you carefully 
consider this request. 

My sincere thanks for this opportunity. . 

Mr. Whitecrow: we will be sending support documents in time for oversight 
meetings, March 3. 

Many thanks. 

GREGORY HERMANN, 
Sault Ste. Marie Tribe. 


Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Wuirecrow. Thank you, sir. It is good to see you again. 
Mr. Yates. Thank you, Jake. It is a pleasure seeing you. 


PHOENIX SERVICE UNIT, INDIAN HEALTH ADVISORY 
BOARD 


INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESSES 


PERRY SUNDUST, CHAIRMAN 
NELLIE CLAH, BOARD MEMBER 
ARLENE GOOD THUNDER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Yates. Phoenix Service Unit, Indian Health Advisory Board, 
Mr. Sundust. 

Good morning, Mr. Sundust. 

Mr. Sunpust. Good morning, Mr. Yates. | ) 

Mr. Yates. Your statement may be made a part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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Written Testimonial Statement for; 
House of ‘Representatives 
House Appropriations Committee 
Subcommittee, Department of Interior 
and Related Agencies 
February 17 or 18, 1981 


Testimonial Witness 
Mr. Perry Sundust, Chairman 
Phoenix Service Unit Indian Health Advisory Board, Inc. 


Brief Summary 


We are requesting that the Cammittee: (1) Refrain from cutting Indian 
health appropriations affecting direct patient care. (2) Require IHS to utilize 
existing resources in the most efficient and effective manner possible in order 
that the Indian people receive the fost impact. (3) Any IHS budget cuts that 
are deemed necessary should be coordinated with Indian input and include meaning- 
ful Indian involvement in the process of determining which health programs are 
to be cut. Such Indian involvement should be mandated by Congress to ensure 
IHS implementation of such. 


Mr. Chaimman and Cammittee members: 


My name is Perry Sundust and I am Chaimman of the Phoenix Service Unit 
Indian Health Advisory Board in Arizona, and accompanying me is Board member 
Nellie Clah and staff member Arlene Good Thunder, Executive Director. We 
are pleased that the Committee allowed time for our testimony. 


The Indian Health Advisory Board that I am representing today, is composed 
of tribal representatives fran seven central Arizona tribes including Indian 
members representing the Phoenix metropolitan area. The primary role of the 
board is to cammunicate and advise the Indian Health Service (IHS) Phoenix 
Service Unit on the health needs of the service unit population. 


We are here today to ask the Cammittee to consider the health needs of 
Indians in the Phoenix area specifically those receiving care from the Phoenix 
Indian Medical Center. We realize that the present administration in Washington 
is considering decreased funding in specific health areas and we would like the 
Committee to note the urgency of maintaining Indian health appropriations and 
if at all possible to increase the level of funding allocated direct care pro- 
grams. Our reasons for this concern are as follows: 


us In the Phoenix Area, the Phoenix Indian Medical Center is the primary 
health provider for Indians in the area, and as such is heavily utilized 
for inpatient and outpatient services. In addition, other outlying 
Service Units refer patients to the Phoenix Indian Medical Center which 
is inadequately staffed to handle the influx. The demand for health 
care has greatly exceeded the supply of health care services provided 
by the Indian Medical Center. 
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2. The rising cost of health care has risen due to inflationary factors 
beyond control. The cost of health care in Phoenix is much higher 
than the ‘outlying areas because the health services provided are of 
a specialized nature and are therefore more costly. Further, providers 
of specialized health services are located in an urban setting like 
Phoenix which also results in a higher cost per unit of service for 
the Phoenix area. It has heen evidenced that the cost of purchasing 
medical care has accelerated faster than Indian Health Services' re- 
sources and financial ability to provide health care services. 


3. Despite attempts to pass Medicaid legislation in the State of Arizona, 
the absence of any health legislation for provision of care to the 
medically indigent remains absent. The Arizona counties have attempted 
to meet the needs of the medically indigent but reports indicate that 
those counties are experiencing deficits in the millions of dollars. 

*Even so, counties have usually deferred health care of medically in- 
digent Indians to the Indian Health Service. 


We realize that same budget cuts may be necessary in order to balance the budget 
but we request that any cuts not be made on Indian Health Service appropriations 
affecting direct patient care. It is vitally important that this be avoided so 
as to protect the health care provided Indians at the present. We are willing 

to do our share in assuring that the available resources for the provision of 
health care be utilized efficiently and in the most effective manner possible in 
order that the Indian people receive the most benefit at the local level. It 

is because of our willingness to assist the Cammittee that we submit the following 
recommendations: 


1. The Indian Health Service should be mandated to assure that the most 
effective use of its resources are being utilized in a manner con- 
sistent with the goals of Indian Self—Determination and in a manner 
that would have the greatest positive impact on the tribes. 


2. That the IHS review its policies and directives to improve overall 
IHS administration of the budget allotments for each IHS Area Office. 
This would include an outside evaluation of the IHS Central Office and 
would include evaluation of the IHS Area Offices as well, While, we feel 
that, at best, IHS has been severely hampered by insufficient funding, 
IHS must evaluate its present fiscal management policies in order to 
make the most meaningful decisions on the use of existing resources, 
particularly when funding is restricted. For example, more emphasis 
should be placed upon the transfer of Indian health programs to Indian 
tribes and Indian organizations so that Indians may take a more meaning- 
ful role in assuming the responsibilities of delivering health care 
services. Rather than assisting tribes with assuming these health 
responsibilities, IHS spends more time and resources in other directions. 
IHS must redirect its overall efforts toward more Indian input and 
involvement before a real partnership can evolve. 
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3. Finally, if there are any cuts to be made on IHS appropriations, 
that the IHS be directed to involve the Indian tribes and Indian health 
boards to assist in the decisions of budget cuts affecting Indian 
health programs. Further, this Indian input should be meaningful in 
the sense that each Area Office be mandated to involve the participation 
of their local Indian health boards in the process. We would prefer 
that there not be any cuts but if cuts are necessary then we strongly 
recommend that Indian input and involvement be required. 


In closing, we urge the Committee members to give Indian Health Care 
Special consideration and diligently study these recammendations, 


| 
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Mr. Yates. You are accompanied by two very nice ladies, aren't 
ou? 
Mr. Sunpbust. I would like to introduce Nellie Clah on my left 
and Arlene Good Thunder who is a staff member. 

I just wanted briefly to go over my testimony here. The represen- 
tation of our board consists of central small tribes in the central 
area of Phoenix comprising a 150-mile radius. These are small 
tribes that don’t have their own programs. The primary role of the 
board is to communicate and advise the Indian Health Service. 

Also today as we hear the needs of the Phoenix area, especially 
those receiving care from the Medical Center, we are asking to 
maintain the Indian health appropriations and if at all possible to 
increase the level of funding allocated direct care programs. 

In addition to the outlying service unit we do have satellites 
around in the small communities on the outpatient basis that the 
clinic in the Medical Center provides the service on that daily or 
weekly services in those small communities. So we realize the 
importance of the Medical Center especially staff-wise and in the 
transportation, too. We transport some of the patients weekly to 
the outpatient area so that the demand for the health care is 
greatly exceeded by the supply itself of the health care service 
provided in the Medical Center. 

These are specialized cases that’ come to our Medical Center. 
Some of the patients come from as far away as California and 
outlying areas who come in for specialized major operations and 
stuff like that which the other service unit does not provide serv- 
ices for that. The cost as you know is just as apt to be out of 
control. On a contract basis you have very special services. We 
have two big hospitals around Phoenix. It is much higher. Also, as 
you know, the problem there is with Medicare that the State of 
Arizona does not have because of the problem of the tribes in the 
State of Arizona, the Indian population itself. 

We face these problems there so the cost itself is so outrageous | 
don’t know if we would consider this. I think these are the areas 
and also the counties. We have a dual problem with the patients 
going to county hospitals there, they would not accept them. 

Mr. Yates. What do you mean they would not accept them? 

Mr. Sunbust. We have problems there because the county hospi- 
tals felt that the Indian has a primary care at the Medical Center. 
Maybe on the emergency basis they do but they transferred the 
patient back. 

Mr. Yates. This is the Phoenix County Hospital? 

Mr. Sunpust. Pinal County, Pima County, all the outlets in the 
State of Arizona. We felt it was kind of prejudicial of the State of 
ae to treat them that way and giving the service to other 
people. 

Mr. Yates. Does Arizona not provide any health care for Indian 
people? 

Mr. SunpustT. No. | 

Ms. Cian. I will briefly say something on that, being an urban 
Indian. What I think Mr. Sundust is trying to say is that we do not 
have contract services, the reservation Indians do. 

Mr. Yates. I see. The distinction is drawn between the urban 
Indians and the reservation Indians. 
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Ms. CLAH. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. The reservation Indians are taken care of at the 
county hospital? 

Ms. Cuan. No, no, no. What we are saying is we utilize the IHS 
in Phoenix, the reservations do, and also the urban Indians, but 
the urban Indians are not eligible to receive contract services’ 
professional care whereas the reservation Indians do. 

Mr. Yates. How do the urban Indians get hospital care, then? 

Ms. Cian. We go to the Indian hospital but we don’t get profes- 
sional care. What we are saying is that we would like to see the 
increase of the appropriations to Phoenix so that urban Indians 
can utilize the professional care that they have there for the reser- 
vation Indians. Right now we don’t have the money for it so 
therefore we don’t have contract services. 

Ms. Goop THUNDER. Mr. Chairman, can I address that also? 

Mr. YATES. Sure. 

Ms. Goop THUNDER. The counties previously have deferred to 
Indian Health Service because they have considered Indian Health 
Service the primary provider of health care to Indians regardless of 
whether they live on or off the reservation. The Indians are all 
eligibile for Indian Health Service care. There are special kinds of 
service under contract health care that your urban Indians are not 
eligible for and that is what Mr. Sundust is saying. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Sundust. 

Mr. Sunpbust. We urge you to continue the appropriation. 

Mr. Yates. All right. I guess everybody will pass on that. 

Mr. Sunpust. The central office would be in the headquarters 
itself and we have a little problem with the management there. 
That is a general problem and we suggest that you take the time to 
look at it. 

Mr. Yates. We will look at your statement and we will ask IHS 
about the way it is administered. 

Mr. Sunvust. We would urge that. We do have a problem. 

Mr. YaTEs. OK. 

Mr. Sunpbust. We are asking that the tribes will continue on 
with the correct programs and contact the programs on their own. 
We felt that it is important for some of the tribes we did have 
contact with to know about some of the rules that we have in the 
urban area. We do have services for them with the CHR and the 
Medical Center itself. We also do have the alcoholic program serv- 
ing the Indian outside the reservation. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 

Ms. Cian. I would like to support the others, too, on the issue 
where we would like to see an increase in the proliferation because 
we are having these non-Indian spouses that are going to be utiliz- 
ing these IHS funds and we would like to say that we are in 
support of the others who have stated their views on this increase. 

Mr. Yates. In order to take care of the non-Indian. 

Ms. CLAH. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. You have an eligibility problem now? 

Mr. SUNDUST. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. What happens to the non-Indian spouses, are they 
not taken care of? 

Mr. SunpbusT. I suppose not. 
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Ms. Goop THUNDER. The females are being taken care of, the 
males are not, so now I suppose we will have to look into that to 
avoid any non-sexist discrimination. _ 

Mr. Yates. How big a problem is the non-Indian problem? How 
many non-Indians are there who are married to the Indians? Does 
anybody know? | 

Mr. Sunpbust. I don’t know. There is a difference in different 
parts of the country. 

Ms. Cian. There is a large number right now, especially in 
Arizona. 

Mr. Yates. Are the tribes adopting them? 

Ms. CLAH. We have no choice. 

Mr. Yates. You don’t adopt them formally, do you? 

Ms. CuaH. No. 

Mr. Yates. They just marry into the tribes? 

Ms. CLAH. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


SMALL TRIBES ORGANIZATION OF WESTERN 
WASHINGTON 


AMENDMENTS TO INDIAN eee CARE IMPROVEMENT 
CT 


WITNESS 


JOSEPH E. CLOQUET 


Mr. Yates. Small Tribes Organization of Western Washington. 
My goodness. You came bringing gifts, didn’t you? . 
Mr. CLoquEt. A little bit. 

Mr. Yates. Your Health Services presentation may be accepted 
for the files of the committee and your statement may be made a 
part of the record, sir. 

[Material follows:] 
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SMALL TRIBES ORGANIZATION of WESTERN WASHINGTON 


P. O. Box 578/Sumner, Washington 98390/(206) 593-2894 
February 198] 


HEALTH SERVICES FOR RURAL INDIANS 


Presented by Joseph E. Cloquet, Health Program Coordinator, The Small 
Tribes Organization of Western Washington, Inc., 520 Pacific Avenue, 
(P.0. Box 578) Sumner, Washington 98390. Telephone: (206) 593-2894. 
Home: (206) 922-9272. 


Additional Witnesses: 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 


This is my fourth appearance before this Committee on the same subject; 
Health Care for Rural Indians and/or landless tribes, on behalf of the 
i Small Tribes Organization of Western Washington, Inc. "STOWW" as we 
call ourselves is an intertribal entity which by charter serves ten 
federally recognized tribes and eight landless tribes who have banded 
together into a non-profit corporate body for the betterment of their 
members. STOWW is an Indian Organization within the definition of 
Public Law 93-638, the "Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act," of January 4, 1975, entitled to receive grants and 
contracts to facilitate the provision of comprehensive services to its' 
members. 


It is critical to define "STOWW", lest there be further confusion. In 
giving testimony to support dental services for our members when I 
appeared before the House Appropriations Committee, it was not made 
clear that there was a difference between "Small Tribes of Western 
Washington," and "Small Tribes Organization of Western Washington. 

As a result a $100,000.00 appropriation for dental care was channeled 
through the Portland Area Indian Health Service for services for 
reservation based Indians and not to the STOWW target group. We 
emphasize this difference with the heart felt comment that STOWW was 
gratified that the funds did reach Indian people, some of whom were 
members of federally recognized tribes affiliated directly with us, 
but sorrowed by the fact that our landless tribes were again ineligi- 
ble for services. We were pleased that the "Indian Self-Determination 
and Education Assistance Act," confirmed and recognized the obligation 
of the United States to respond to a segment of our Indian population 
who, though physically, identifiably and culturaliy Indian in the eyes 
of government, simply did not exist. We are deeply indebted to those 
who have "gone to bat", in support and in testimony with the result 
that Congress, acknowledges the existence of these people. 


In 1975, Congress appropriated $100,000.00 to STOWW to do a study of 
the health needs of off-reservation Indians of Western Washington 
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through which we were able to emphasize and document what had been 
previously only surmised, the poor health and horrible dental pligne 
of the off-reservation Indtan people. 


Follow up funds were appropriated in 1979 when STOWW was awarded, 
through the competitive grant process, a Rural Health Planning Grant, 
to recommend Strategies to meet these health needs, in which we did 
indeed, document in detail the health needs of those now defined as 
“Rural Indian" people in Western Washington. We like to think this 
document, included with our proposal, to you today, was helpful in 
support of issues to benefit our unserved populations relative to 

the "Indian Health Care Amendments of 1980". 


section 14 of our recent study contains forty-five recommendations of 

a broad and comprehensive nature, that by coincidence seem to anticipate 
and meet the philosophy and dictates of Congress. They parallel and. 
meet today the "conditions" established by “Indian Health Care Amend- 
ments of 1980", Title V, Health Services for Urban and Rural Indians. 
Section 503 (a) which establishes conditions as deemed necessary to 
affect the purpose and justify providing grants or contracts to the 
Small Tribes Organization of Western Washington. 


As Health Administrator to the STOWW Tribes for seven years (a position 
I no longer hold), I have conducted surveys, had funds appropriated and 
funneled elsewhere, planned, and documented! I now request that this 
Indian population of the Small Tribes Organization, who have been 
studied so meticulously for so long, be delivered the health services 

so diligently sought for them. 


STOWH proposes a $1,519,467.00 grant. In asking for these funds we 
commit ourselves to expanding our already considerable knowledge of 
existing health care systems available to Indians and to make maximum 
use of all health related agencies. 


We submit within the text of the proposal, confirmation that STOWW 
has already recognized and met the philosophy and goals of the 
congressional mandate required of organizations to receive grant or 
contract funds for the benefit of our member populations. 


We propose to contract Health and Dental Services for our people, 
implement a Health Education Program, an Environmental Health Program, 


(Sanitation), a Community Health Planning Program, Community Aides 
and a Public Health Nurse Program. 


We propose to offer health care to all Indian people in the rural 
communities of Western Washington both off reservation and landless 
Indian people. 


If Congress is truly interested in helping Indian people, we respect- 
fully suggest to you that it is time we stop spending our time and 
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money in further studies, documentation and surveys and let some money 
filter down to the common man, in this case the Indian, who is still 
low man on the totem pole when it comes to life expectancy, 18% less 
than the national average, nutritional deficiencies and dental health. 


We are grateful that The Congress, in its wisdom, has recognized the 
health problems, and even the existance, of the previously neglected 
rural Indian and his family, and I most respectfully request, Mr. 
Chairman and Members of the Committee, that you grant the STOWW 
proposal for line item funding in the amount of $1 519,467.00 to 
implement Title V of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act. 


Thank you Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, for allowing 
me to present this testimony before you here today. 
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Mr. CLoquEt. We have been working very, very hard for many 
years on behalf of the many Indians in the Small Tribes Organiza- 
tion of Western Washington. 

Mr. Yates. Would you permit me to interrupt you for just a 
second? We have two more groups to be heard prior to the break 
for lunch, the American Indian Health Care Association and the 
Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska. We will begin at one-thirty with the 
Navajo School Board. 

Those of you who want to leave and go have your lunch, we will 
not be hearing your testimony until this afternoon. We have just 
the two groups that we will hear this morning. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. CLoquet. Mr. Chairman and the committee, this is my 
fourth appearance before this committee on the same subject—— 

Mr. Yates. Did we pay any attention to you? 

Mr. CLoquet. Health care for rural Indians and/or landless 
tribes, on behalf of the Small Tribes Organization of Western 
Washington, Inc., STOWW, as we call ourselves, is an intertribal 
entity which by charter serves ten federally recognized tribes and 
eight landless tribes who have banded together into a non-profit 
corporate body for the betterment of their members. 

Mr. Yates. What happened to their land? 

Mr. CLoquet. They are nontreaty tribes, they are recognized. 
They wanted to move from their aboriginal site into other areas. 

Mr. Yates. Who is the “they” who wanted to move them, the 
BIA? 

Mr. CLoquet. The Federal Government in the days of the trea- 
ties. The tribes stayed in the aboriginal land and it has been long 
and a very difficult time for the people in the area. Especially 
health care has been very hard to come by for them but they 
survived and they are still in the areas and they are nonfederally 
recognized tribes. They are Indian people by culture, they are 
Indian people physically, they are identified as Indian people but 
they are not federally recognized as Indians. 

Mr. Yates. Have they tried to be federally recognized? 

Mr. CLoquEt. Some of them are in the process of submitting 
petitions for acknowledgement at the present time but throughout 
the many years it has been just a catastrophe for them. They have 
not been beneficiaries of the education grants and the various 
things that the federally recognized tribes have been allowed to 
participate in and health care has just been atrocious. | 

Fortunately the Senate bill, S. 2728—I am sure you must be 
familiar with it—it passed the Senate on the 2nd of June. It went 
to the Senate Conference. In the Act it allows this committee and 
the Appropriations Committee to now authorize monies and appro- 
priations for health care to the nonfederally recognized Indian 
people as well as the off-reservation people—people that have 
moved from the reservations and have lived at a distance in excess 
of 180 days. | 

You see, the way the law reads at the present time if an individ- 
ual leaves the reservation, say they. go from the reservation into 
the little town of Castle Rock, Washington or something similar to 
that, after 180 days they are no longer eligible for their Indian 
health care. This latest amendment to Title V allows for health 
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care for these people, it enables the committee to appropriate 
money for these people and they are indeed in need of health care. 

Mr. Yates. Where do they get it now? 

Mr. CLoquet. If you want to be truthful, it is very, very difficult. 

Mr. Yates. There must be some facility that they are certainly 

taken to in an emergency. 
- Mr. CLoquet. They are not eligible for tertiary care at the PHS 
hospital in Seattle but along with that they are not eligible for 
contract services and it is very difficult for them to receive health 
care in any way or form. Dental care is just as precocious. There is 
such a need for dental work. I have not completely documented the 
needs. I have appeared before the committee in the past. 

At one time you appropriated $100,000. I requested on behalf of 
STOWW some—I don’t know the exact amount but in the neigh- 
borhood of $200,000. The committee appropriated $100,000 for 
dental services but they appropriated it to the Small Tribes Organi- 
zation of Western Washington and it didn’t reach the Small Tribes 
Organization of Western Washington. Hence, it enhanced the 
dental program for the Small Tribes Reservation based Indians and 
I was very thankful for that because they indeed needed the dental 
care, too, but we were still left out in the cold. So far as aid to the 
target group, the organization, and the nonfederally recognized 
tribes, that had no health care whatsoever. 

Mr. Yates. Don’t they come under the welfare program? 

Mr. CLoquet. They can but it is a shuttle. An Indian person 
applies for welfare, they are identified as Indian people and they 
are shuttled stating, well, go to Indian Health Service. 

They go to Indian Health Service and Indian Health Service 
says, well, we cannot help you, you are nonfederally recognized 
Indians. So they are bounced around like a rubber ball and eventu- 
ally they give up. It is very difficult for them. It is only right that 
these people be entitled as—— 

Mr. Yates. How many people are there? 

Mr. Cioquet. As many as Congressman Snyder in the Snyder 
Act provided health care for Indian people. He didn’t specify feder- 
ally recognized, nonfederally recognized or urban or rural Indians. 
He specified Indian people of these United States. 

Mr. Yates. How many people are involved in the nonfederally 
recognized? 

Mr. CLoquEt. I represent eight nonfederally recognized tribes, 
approximately 12,000 Indian people. 

Mr. Yates. Oh, boy. 

Mr. CLoQquET. With the total population we have ten federally 
recognized tribes, eight nonfederally recognized tribes. The rapport 
is superb, the people get along very well. They are highly capable 
and qualified to establish and handle programs. We have docu- 
~ mented the needs. I am particularly happy with this new amend- 
ment. 

In the city of Bremerton the kids have—Congressman Dicks is 
aware of this—there are 4,050 Indian people that just have abso- 
lutely no health care whatsoever. 

The Seattle Indian Health Board has been very gracious in being 
able to offer assistance to these people in need but the traveling 
distance is rather difficult for them. I believe that probably they 
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run a bus over or they get them every way that they possibly can 
to be of assistance to these 4,000 Indian people but our program, 
we hope that we can establish something for these and especially 
in view of the fact that you do have—I can understand prior to 
now I talked with Congressman Dicks, I have spoken with mem- 
bers of your staff, I have talked with Senator Magnuson, I have 
talked to people until I am blue in the face, and as much as they 
would like to have been of assistance to us they were not empow- 
ered to authorize funding for it because of the fact that there was 
not an enabling act but now the act has been passed and they are 
authorized $3 million to sign into law I believe on the 17th of 
November because of President Carter. They are allowing $3 mil- 
lion for three years, $1 million per year for three years, to get 
something started for these people. 

We have been on top of this. I have been working on this myself 
for ten years. You might say practically all of my life I have been 
interested in this in trying to be of assistance to my people and we 
have documented, we have surveyed, we have received a $40,000 
grant from Region 10 a year ago and we produced a document, and 
*t is all written and it is very well documented. We have cur 
proposal put together and we feel that we can do a very wonderful 
job for you people and certainly for our people if given the opportu- 
nity and we would be very happy to do that. 

The total program as outlined in the proposal does come to 
$1,519,467 and this figure is for services contracted. We feel the 
Indian Health Service per capita service unit in Seattle expends 
$302 per year for the people in the catchment group. Our figures 
are based on that and we feel that we will work with the people 
most in need the first year and we are asking for 20 percent of the 
total for contracting service. 

I have negotiated contracts and I have statements from doctors 
in the past that have been willing physicians, dentists, optometrists 
willing to serve these people for as much as a 35 percent discount 
comparably for office calls and this type of thing and so forth, so I 
think that is goodwill on the part of the medical association and 
the doctor. | 

All we want to be able to do is provide help for these people, and 
we certainly hope that you will take this under heavy considera- 
tion and see what you can do for us. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. CLoquet. I want to thank you. It is very nice appearing 
before you. 

Mr. YATES. It is nice to have you. 

Mr. CLoquet. I had something written here and as a matter of 
fact I was going to read it but you have a copy of this. I think 
DARE looking you right in the eye and maybe talking to you man 

o man—— 

Mr. Yates. Look Mr. Loeffler in the eye, too. 

Mr. CLoquet. I really want to thank you from the bottom of my 
heart on behalf of the people in the Small Tribes Organization and 
I do hope that we can come up with something to meet the needs of 
these people. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 
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Mr. CLoqueEtT. Thank you very much. 


AMERICAN INDIAN HEALTH CARE ASSOCIATION 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESSES 


PAMELA E. IRON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
BILL MEMBERTO 


Mr. Yates. American Indian Health Care Association. You are 
Pamela Iron and you are from Tulsa. We are very glad to-have 
your statement and it may be made a part of the record. 

[Material follows: ] 
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ry : ~ INDIAN HEALTH CARE RESOURCE CENTER OF TULSA, INC. 
RC P. O. Box 184 O Tulsa, Oklahoma 74101 0 (918) 582-7225 


Statement 
Submitted to the House Sub Committee on 


Appropriations Interior and Related Agencies 


Presented by 
‘Pamela E. Iron 
Indian Health Care Resource Center 
February 18, 1981 
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TESTIMONY 
Indian Health Care Resource Center 


A NON-PROFIT, SERVICE ORIENTED, OUT PATIENT HEALTH CARE CENTER FOR 
INDIANS IN THE CITY OF TULSA. 


The Indian Health Care Resource Center has operated successfully 
for the last five (5) years on the same premises as a small business 
organization. Long and short range goals for sale of services income 
and development of jobs are set. We regularly define our program by 
identifying needs, assessing whether or not our services are right 
for todays market and determining if our customers (patients) have 
emerging needs which will require a change of emphasis. 


We have a marketing plan which is based on a cost versus results 
basis. Budgets are established and maintained and are checked fre- 


quently to be sure we are meeting service and income objectives. 


Our service goals which are reprojected annually are currently 
running slightly higher than the projected figures, with 4,606 patient 
records on file and an expected 11,000 annual patient visits. The 
annual growth rate since the first year the program has opened has 
been continous. 


Due to regular reassessment of needs new services to address the 
needs have been added. Services which have been added in recent years 
are Mental Health care, nutrition services, health education, dental 
services and expanded medical clinics. Those needs identified which 
we have been unable to meet so far are; eye care, home health care 
and expanded Mental Health Care (especially in the area of alcoholism). 


_ During the first year the program provided 3 full time jobs. By 
the end of March, 1981 it will be providing approximately 23 full time 
equivelent positions. 
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Patient and 3rd party billing has recently been started by. the 
program. The first years direct income is estimated to be $10,000. 


Community resources have been attracted to the program and there have 
been gifts or donations from at least five (5) local agencies and numerous 
individuals. 


By gradual addition of computerization of billing, record keeping | : 
and reporting, the cost efficiency of the program is being improved. 
Time and quality standards studies done within the program have in- 
creased the patient services while improving the quality of the service : 


The Indian Health Care Resource Center respectfully requests a 
$1,000.000.00 funding level. The dollars requested in excess of the 
past years funding will be used to; 1) maintain existing medical and 
support services 2) expand Dental and Mental Health services 3) and add 
the much needed eye care and home health services. We support the 
appropriated reauthorization level of 18.5 million nationally, as ap- 
proved by the 97th Congress. | 
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TEST IMONY 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN HEALTH CARE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Before the 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


February 17, 1981 


Submitted by: 


Pamela E. Iron, Coordinator 


for 


TESTIMONY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN HEALTH CARE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
MS PAMELA E. IRON, COORDINATOR; MR. WILLIAM MEMBERTO, PRESIDENT 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Sub-Committee, the American 
Indian Health Care Association appreciates the opportunity to 
appear before the Sub-Committee again this year to provide 
information on the progress of the investment that Congress 
has made and supported even before the passage of P.L. 94-437, 
the Indian Health Care Improvement Act. 


In order for the intent of Congress as expressed in the 
passage of Title V of P.L. 94-437, now P.L. 96-537, to improve 
the health status of American Indians residing in urban areas 
to become a reality, the American Indian Health Care Association 
recommends a Fiscal Year 1982 appropriation for Title V to be 
no less than $14 million. This level would enable 41 urban 
Indian health programs to achieve a higher quality impact on im- 
proving the health status of their patients. By providing access 
to care or by providing direct preventative health services, the 
cost of hospitalization and catastrophic care is reduced. 


The American Indian Health Care Association is a non-profit 
business corporation whose members are urban Indian non-profit 
businesses marketing health services to American Indians living 
in urban areas across the United States. The current Board of 
Directors has a representative from each Indian Health Service 
area whichhas a significant urban Indian population thus insuring 
that the Association's activities reflect a national focus. 

The American Indian Health Care Association has been assisting 
urban Indian health programs with a national data system, with 
training provided through workshops and generally coordinating 
the efforts in promoting urban Indian health for the past five 
years. The Association is a viable organization to the 41 
programs for those reasons just listed. We are asking for con- 
tinuing funding for the American Indian Health Care Association 
at the level of $500,000. 


In 1980, a National Urban Specific Health Plan was submitted 
to Congress as authorized in P.L. 94-437. In this document, the 
programs are divided into four phases. The program activities 
range from the assessment of community health needs to the 
direct delivery of.comprehensive health services. 


Phase I Programs are those which are primarily involved in 
an initial identification, documentation and assessment of 
unmet health needs and the development of a planning framework 
from which to fund and guide the future delivery of health care 
services. There are presently no programs in this initial 
phase of development. 


Phase II Programs are those which have completed the initial 
analysis of need and serve . primarily in an information and 
referral capacity. These programs might not provide direct 
health care services but have begun outreach activities to 
facilitate access into existing health care systems. Outreach 
activities include transportatton, health instruction and 
education, health agency and institutional liaison and patient 
advocacy. Currently there are 19 programs in this second stage 
of development. 
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American Indian Health Care Association © =” ~~ Page Two 


Phase III Programs provide limited direct health care 
services, in addition to the continuation of outreach services. 
. For most Phase III programs, these direct services include the 
provision of primary medical and/or dental care, usually on a 
limited basis. Seventeen programs are in this third dévelopmental 
phase. a 


Phase IV Programs directly provide a comprehensive range of 
health care services. Among those services provided are primary 
medical and dental care, nutrition services, mental health 
services, optometric services and health manpower training. 

Once again, outreach and social services are continued. Five 
urban Indian health programs are currently in this fourth devel- 
opmental stage. 


In addition, the Fiscal Year 1980 services provided are shown 
by table, Attachment A. This table shows percentage increase of 
workload data as compared to 1979 services. There was an average 
of 55 percent overall increase in services provided. The accomplish- 
ments of the phases are portrayed in Attachment B. In addition to 
those accomplishments listed, many of the programs have implemented 
career opportunities for the staff and the Indian community which 
_they service. Approximately 1,500 individuals are full-time employees 
in the 41 programs. 


The urban Indian programs have been able to identify the lack 
of Indian Health professionals in their recruitment efforts. We 
urge this committee to continue funding of Title I, Sect. 102, 
the Health Professions Recruitment Program for Indians. 


In Title V, Congress has recognized rural Indians as another 
segment of the American Indian population having unmet health needs. 
The rural Indians are those Indians not living on reservations and 
not living in urban areas. This recommendation would allow for ten 
(10) new starts at an average cost of $100,000 each. These funds 
would be used to further identify those unmet health needs and the 
gaps in health services delivery. 


One of the intents of 94-437 was to identify other resources and 
integrate services with other agency programs under the Public Health 
Service. We encourage this committee to reauthorize the following 
legislation which has serious repercussions on all medically under- 
served population if it is not extended. 

Appropriations 
(In millions) 
Community Health Centers (Section 330, PHS Act) $397 
Hospital-Affiliated Primary Care Centers (Section 
328, PHS Act) 


Migrant Health (Section 329 PHS Act). 56 
Primary Care Research and Demonstration (Section 340, 
PHS Act) 8 


National Health Service Corps (NHSC 305) 


We urge Congress to reauthorize these programs immediately, placing 
them as top priority on the calendar. 
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American Indian Health Care Association jPage Three 


In conclusion, the American Indian Health Care Association is 
acutely aware of the efforts to reduce government spending. We are 
‘not asking for excessive spending in a marginal area of need. We 
ask this Committee to support an appropriatiéns level of no less 

_ than $14 million for FY-82 -for.Urban and Rural Indian.Health Services. 
» Adding this amount to the administration's request #ill enable 
Indian.health programs to accomplish*the tasks called for in P.L. 
94-437 and fulfill the purposes of the acf. 


adil 
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URBAN INDIAN HEALTH PROGRAMS - FY 1980 WORKLOAD DATA 
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Attachment A 


Outreach Total 
Phase of Development and Medical Dental Other ~ Services 
Referral by Project 

Phase IV oe 

Minneapolis 28,786 13,370 6,575 11,571 60,302 

Milwaukee 5,799 8,749 6,609 48,317 69 ,474 

Seattle 15,203 31,863 6,624 1,294 54,984 

San Francisco 3,906 5,834 9,348 — 4,889 23,977 

Compton 7,929 -. °18,091 5,009 ._ 6,180 37,209 
~ TOTALS; BY SERVICE. CATEGORY .61,623 77,907 34,165 72,251 ° 245,946 

. (%--increase over 1979) ~ (61.1) (21.8) (47.8), =. (14.2) (30.4) 

Phase III : 

Tulsa 9,499 6,408 - =0- -1,011 - 16,918 

Oklahoma City . 3,000 9,300 1,500 400 14,200 

Wichita 41,088 2,220 1,339 1,966 46,613 

Dallas ‘1,033 S,216 1,716 2,354 10,319 

Portland 2,500 §,492 -0- 1,120 9,112 

Spokane 473 6,385 1,964 © ty eee 10,174 

Detroit Siete yeOn wales Sots EH. 350 — =2,000 - =. 20gese ‘ 
~Tucson « -.6,210 > 5,108 -0- “ 4,980 °16,298 7 

Great Falls ‘ 3,547 1,454 497 54°" age oo2 

Fresno : + 1,444 77555 1,567 7“ 250 “> “335816 j 
. San Jose 7,937 2,632 1,264 1,355 13,188 i 
. Sacramento 2,630 2,761 2,300 2,739 ~—.10,430 t 

Huntington Park 1,703 9,960 1,852 441 13,956 ¥ 

Santa Barbara 595 -0- 3,038 1,375 5,008 

Billings 1,419 1,960 122 1,286 4,787 

Missoula 6,010 897 402 205 7,514 

San Diego 5,073 1,843 1,864 1,500 10,330 

TOTALS BY SERVICE CATEGORY 109,362 64,509 19,761 25,121 18,753 

(% increase over 1979) (84.6) ($6.2) (96.7) (176.1) (82.8) 

Phase II 

Chicago 4,371 -0- -0- -0- 4,371 

Green Bay 3,200 -0- -0- 200 3,400 

Denver 1,328 -0- 184 215 1727 

Omaha 4,684 -0- -0- 1,906 6,590 

SD Urban Indian Health 3,500 140 251 250 4,141 

Albuquerque 2,981 -0- -0- 1,633 4,614 

Helena 12 ,444 -0- -0- -0- 12,444 

Anaconda 2,756 170 $7 74 3,057 

Miles City 2952 -0- -0- -0- 2,952 

Havre 3,588 -0- -0- -0- 3,588 

Butte 981 -0- -0- -0- 981 

Los Angeles 1,468 -0- -0- 923 2,391 

Bakersfield 7,177 -0- -0- -0- 7,177 

Phoenix 4,031 9,316 -0- -0- 13,347 

Reno 2,125 642 -0- 206 2,973 

Salt Lake City 1,035 186 -0- 3,769 . 4,990 

Eugene 4,487 -0- -0- 11,167 15,654 

Boston 1,158 -0- -0- 282 1,410 

New York City 1,132 $32 425 1,856 3,945 

TOTALS BY SERVICE CATEGORY 65,398 10,986 Bar bf 3y-aST 59,752 

(% increase over 1979) (13.7) (222.7) (24.8) (364.1) (50.0) 


GRAND TOTAL - 564,451 


(% increase over 1979) (50.6) 
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Attachment B 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Specific examples of major accomplishments of urban Indian 
health programs during the past three years are presented below. 
A major accomplishment for programs in all developmental phases 
was the designation of the urban Indian population as a Health 
Manpower Shortage Population during 1978, This disignation 
made possible the placement of National Health Service Corps 
providers in urban Indian health programs. To date, eighteen 
National Health Service Corps assignees have been placed in 
seven urban Indian health programs. 


Phase I: The fact that none of the existing programs are 
in the first developmental phase can be considered a major 
accomplishment in itself. The developmental progression from 
Phase I to Phase II has occurred primarily during the past three 
years, largely through the availability of Title V funding. 
Accomplishments include: 


1. Establishment of Health Boards and/or Advisory 
Committees. 


2. Completion of an initial population and community re- 
source “identification, health needs assessment study, 
Urban Specific Health Plan, and initiation of an on- 
going system of assessment. ; 


3. Implementation of a continuing process of health 
planning and resource development. 


Phase II: The following. are some of the major accomplish- 
ments of individual programs in the second developmental phase: 


1. Establishment'of information and referral systems.” ~ 


2. Dissemination of health.resource. information to the 
local urban Indian: community::7* 


3. Development_ and implementation of community. outreach 
services to facilitate access into existing health 
care delivery systems. 


4. Development and implementation of health data systems. 


5. Development and/or improvement ‘of cooperative agreements 
and informal linkages with tribal. programs and existing 
local health care delivery systems. 


6. Development of contracts with private-sector health pro- 
viders for the delivery of health care to urban Indians. 


7. Establishment and operation of health and nutrition - 
education and information programs and health screen- 
ing services. 


8. Development and implementation of volunteer health care 
services. 


9. Development and implementation of staff training pro- 
grams. 


-2- 


Phase III: Major accomplishments of Phase III programs 
include: : 


1. Establishment, implementation and continued develop- 
ment of direct primary medical and/or dental care. 


2. Increased development of physical and financial re- 
sources to support the delivery of health care. 


3. Improvement of administrative, mangement and finan- 
cial capabilities. 


4, Training of Indian health professionals and para-— 
professionals by serving as training placement sites. 


5. Development and implementation of third-party billing 

systems, including negotiation of Medicare and Medi- 

caid contracts, and billing arrangements with private 
insurance companies. 


6. Development and implementation of sliding fee scales 
and a system of individual patient billing. 


7. Negotiation of formal linkages and agreements with an 
expanded number of local health providers and agencies. 


8. Development and implementation of patient tracking and 
follow-up systems in order to ensure proper health main- 
tenance and preventative care. 


9. Establishment and operation of specialty service clinics 
(i.e., well-child clinics, adolescent clinics, hyper- 
tension clinics, immunization clinics, OB/GYN clinics, 
etc.) and/or satellite clinic services. - 


Phase.-IV: © In addition to building upon the achievements 
listed. in the previous program phases,. major. accomplishments of. 
Phase IV programs include: 


1. Operation and expansion of a comprehensive health care . 
delivery network. 


2. Development, implementation and refinement of quality 
assurance plans. 

3. Further development and improvement of internal manage- 
ment-and evaluation systems. 


4. Initiation of cost effectiveness studies, including . 
determination and comparison of costs by type of service. 


5. Development and.implementation of health manpower train- 
ing programs. ; 
6. Active involvement in policy and/or advisory committees 


of local, state, federal, and other resource agencies. 
for purposes of improving services to urban Indians. 


A pe NT deen TAF BAC Rig he ON 
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Clearly, the investment in urban Indian health programs 
has produced an environment in which an underserved population 
with major health problems can seek and receive acceptable 
health care services. The benefits of those services are be- 
ginning to be demonstrated in a few of the more comprehensive 
urban Indian health programs and can be seen in terms of dra- 
matically improved hypertension control, immunization status 
and maintenance care. Quality assurance programs now being 
.developed are expected to produce important information in 
monitoring other health status indicators. 


The Native American Rights Fund, working in conjunction 
with the American Indian Health Care Association, sought to 
document how effective the Title V Urban Health Projects have 
been in addressing the health care needs of the urban American 
Indians. As part of their legislative initiative, Native 
American Rights Fund contracted with an independent consultant 
to evaluate three of the programs delivering a comprehensive 
range of health care services. (A copy of this report is being 
Submitted to the Committee staff.) The goal was to assess what 
Federal-dollars buy, to examine the cost effectiveness of those 
dollars, and to extrapolate as to what would happen if other 
programs in earlier phases of development were given increased 
funding. As a conclusion, all of the programsevaluated have 
Shown a significant impact upon the overall health status of 
their communities and all are in the process of developing and/ 
or maintaining a quality assurance program to review clinical 
care, delivery mechanism and acceptability of services renders. 
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Attachment C 


LISTING OF THE URBAN INDIAN HEALTH PROGRAMS FUNDED THROUGH 
TITLE V OF THE INDIAN HEALTH CARE IMPROVEMENT ACT (94-437) 


American Indian Health Service - Chicago 
Michigan Indian 
United Amerindian Center, Inc. - Green Bay 
Milwaukee Indian Health Board 
Indian Health Board of Minneapolis 
United Indians of Nebraska - Omaha 
Albuquerque Urban Indian Center, Inc. 
Denver Indian Health Board 
Montana United Indian Association 
Dallas Inter-Tribal Center 
Indian Health Care Resource Center - Tulsa \ 
Oklahoma City Indian Health Project 
Nevada Urban Indians, inc. - Reno 
Salt Lake City Indian Health Center 
Urban Indian Health Project - Phoenix 
Eugene Indian Center 
Seattle Indian Health Board 
Spokane Urban Indian Health Service 
Urban Indian Council - Portland 
Traditional Indian Alliance - Tucson 
American Indian Community House - New York 
Boston Indian Council 
American Indian Free Clinic - Compton 
California Urban Indian Health Council, Inc. 

American Indian Council of Central California - Bakersfield 

_Fresno Indian Health, Inc. 

Indian Free Clinic, Inc., - Huntington Park 

Indian Health Center of Santa Clara Valley, Inc. 

Los Angeles Urban Indian Health Center, Inc. 

Sacraments Urban Indian Health Project, Inc. 

San Diego American Indian Health Center 

Santa Barbara Urban Indian Health Project, Inc. 

Urban Indian Health Board, Inc. (Oakland/San Francisco) 
American Indian Health Care Association, Milwaukee 
Wichita Urban Indian Health Center, Inc. - Kansas 
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TESTIMONY OF STEVEN ROSENBERG, CONSULTANT TO THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN HEALTH CARE ASSOCIATION, TO THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, PRESENTED 
FEBRUARY 17, 1981 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, my name is Steven Rosenberg 
and I am the Director of Rosenberg Associates, a California based consulting 
firm. I appear before the committee today to discuss a recent study I 
prepared for the American Indian Health Care Association evaluating seven 
Title V programs. Last year I appeared before this committee to present 
‘a similiar study of three Title V programs that were in Phase IV in their 
development. Phase IV is where a program provides direct comprehensive health 
services. That study documented the cost effectivenss of Phase IV programs 
and provided evidence of their ability to lower access barriers to care and 
improve the health status of American Indians in their communities. The 
study hypothesized that if the policy goal of PL 94-437 was to be taken serious 
to provide the highest possible health status for the American Indian, than 
increased funding for Title V represented a cost effective mechanism to 
acheive that goal. 

This year I present to the Committee an additional study researching 
programs that are in Phases II and III in their development. Phase II 
programs provide information and referral services only; Phase III programs 
provide limited direct health care services. The current etude when coupled 
with its predecessor provides documentation for the committee on the good job 
Title V programs have done to address the health needs of urban Indians. 

The study also gives the committee documentation of the need of Title V 
programs to receive technical assistance and develop management criteria to 


assist in monitoring program performance. 
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Testimony of Steven Rosenberg Page 2 


Variablés researched in this study included cost effectiveness, 
utilization, quality of care, linkages with other health and social 
service providers, and the ability of the programs to overcome access 
barriers to care. The data demonstrates that in several of the 

' programs surveyed a lack of sufficient funding under Title V was 
clearly impeding the ability of the Indian population to obtain needed 
ongoing primary care services and therefore it is conjectured, increasing 
the overall cost of providing health ee Increased funding under 
Title V would provide for extension of this cost effective delivery mode 


where appropriate as well as additional technical support. 


TESTIMONY 


WICHITA URBAN INDIAN HEALTH CENTER, INC. 


Before the 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


February ]7, ]98] 


Submitted by 


Bert G. Steeves, Executive 
Director 
Charles Love, Health Planner/ 
Operations Officer 


Wichita Urban Indian Health Cent 
Inc. 

23]8 E. Central 

Wichita, Kansas 672]4 
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TESTIMONY OF THE WICHITA URBAN INDIAN HEALTH CENTER, INC., 
BERT G. STEEVES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 


Mr. Chairman, Subcommittee members, the Wichita Urban Indian 
Health Center appreciates this opportunity to appear before 
the Subcommittee to substantiate the progress and development 
of the Government's investment to Urban Indian Health Care 
(P.L. 94-437, the Indian Health Care Improvement Act) amended 
P.L. 96=S3 76 


Background 


We are here to provide testimony regarding the Congressional 
investment pertaining to P.L. 94-437 as amended P.L. 96-537 to 
extend Title V services (Indian Health Care Improvement Act). 


We appear here today to provide documentation on this invest- 
ment. The Wichita Urban Indian Health Center is generating 
$2.50 for every $1.00 of federal dollars contracted with 
Indian Health Services. 


This is based on local interlinkages with the private sector 
(three (3) major hospitals, the University of Kansas School 
of Medicine - Wichita, and the Wichita State University) in 
the area of physicians time and health related professionals. 


We are not, nor do we intend to be totally dependent on 
federal dollars. However, we do need some federal support 

to offset our large local networking which again surpasses 
the federal investment by $2.50 to every $jJ.00 federal funds. 


Investments 

See attachments. 

Example: $42,000 IHS dollars P.L. 94-437. 

Justification: University of Kansas School of Medicine 
+$300,000 (attached) 

NOTE: Title V report 1980 (attached) 


We are in agreement with the current administration that the 
question is: ; 


1) How can we reduce federal spending? 
2) What can we do for ourselves? 


The Wichita Urban Indian Health Center, Inc., justifies this 
question by the following: 


1) $2.50 for every $1.00 of federal dollars. 


This $2.50 is generated from the private sector and their 
committment to the health status of urban Indians. 
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2) Local affiliations with all existing facilities. 


NOTE: This is based on local geographic concerns of the AMA: 
and the ADA and a committment to understand that they 
were not and will not be serving our constituents, 
due to economic and cultural barriers. We in Wichita 
have documentation and support of both the AMA and ADA 
as to the validity of this statement. 


We strongly support P.L. 96-537 serving 220,000 urban Indians 
in 41 urban clinics. This effort is documented by national 
urban data and statistical verification. 


The reduction in cost per encounter maximizes utilization of 
federal funds as follows: 


a. Savings (Note: The Wichita Urban Indian Health Center's 
$2.50 local support to $1.00 federal dollars. 
b. Local, state, federal networking with existing resources. 


Request 


The Wichita Urban Indian Health Center, Inc., respectfully 
requests appropriations at $14,000,000 nationally to minimally 
Serve our constituents at a savings to the federal budget. 


76-640 0 - 81 - 10 
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Public Law 94-437, Title V 


Justification 


Public ‘Law 94-437 Title V funds are hereby requested in order that on-going 
_. Phaye III quality comprehensive health care may be provided by the Wichita 


Urban Indian Health Center, Inc., to our Wichita Urban Indian ponalariont 


(See attachment confirmation of Phase [II by Dr. Emery Johnson.) 


A unique affiliation agreement, the first of this nature for an Urban Indian 
health project hag been planned, designed, and coordinated with the University 


of-Kansas School of Medicine-Wichita (UKSM-W). 


This affiliation agreement will provide @ixteen disciplines of pediatric 

child evaluative services to our Wightta wrpan Indian people,” The affiliation 
agreement and said services under the direction of Dr, Richard Gueheies | 
Chairman, Department of Pediatrics and Dr, Robert C. Brow, Medical Director 


of the Child Evaluation Center, will. provida as follows: 


Specialities 


(1) Audiology 
(2) Allergy . 
‘ (3) Education 
(4) Social Work 
(5) Nutrition ett. : 
(6) Genetics 
(7) ‘Nursing 
(8) Neurology 
¢9) Cardiology 
- (210) Pamily Counseling 
(11) Developmental Disabilities 
(12) Physical and Ogcupational Therapy 
(13) Psychology : : 
(14) Endocrinology 
(15) Speech and Pathology 
(16)  Subspecialities 
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WOIRC, Inc., Child Evaluation Center 

Title V Justification 

Page 2 

The total dollar figure of these services are unsurpassed in Urban Indian Health 


care history. 


The proposal has the support of the National Indian Health Board as well as 
the Wichita medical community, the Wihcite Urban Indian Health Center Board of 


Trustees and the University of Kansas School of Medicine-Wichita, 


The total dollar figure of in-kind services this Be year totalled $56,000, 

The affiliation agreement with the UKSM-W will surpass a total dollar figure of 

$300,000 physician time but more than this will provide a eerste monitoring 
prevention diagnosis treatment proceag for our Wichita Urban Indian population from: 


Prenatal: —' 

Delivery © 

Postnatal 

Infancy. «- 

Adolescent 7+ 
Early Adult ©’: |: 


These services will initiate from the Wichita Urban Indian Health Center, Inc., 


on a referral basis to the UKSM-W,. 
It is thoroughly recognized that due to the average income of the Wichita Urban 
Indian population of approximately $6,275 per year fdr four these services would 


not be possible, 


IN-KIND - SLIDING: SCALE 


Budget -— Justification © 


Audiology - PhD - $17,000 pa 
Allergy - M.D, -' $75/hour 
Education - PhD - $60/hour 
Social Work - $17,000 pa 
Nutrition - PhD - $18,000 pa 

Genetics - M.D. - $100/hour © 

Rursing - $15,000 pa 

Reurology - M.D. - $85/30 minutes 
Cardiology - M.D. - $85/30 minutes 
Family Counseling - Psychologist - $50/hour 


- wo 
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JIBC, Inc., Child Kvaluation Center 
Netle V Justification 
Page 3 ; 


Developmental Disabilities - M.D, - $75/hour 
Physical and Occupational Therapy - $50/hour 
Psychology - PhD - $60/hour 

Endocrinology - M.D. - $75/hour 

Speech Pathology - M.A. - $16,500 pa 

Other Medical Subspecialities - $75/consultation - 


(average per patient total 

CEC evaluation:: - 

Outpatient - $700/patient 
Inpatient - $1000 - $1500/patient) 


(Example - infectious diseases, pediatric surgery, diabetes) 


The goals and objectives of the Wichita Urban Indian Health Center are many and vary 
from year to yeur with the primary intent of providing quality comprehensive 


health services to our Wichita Urban Indian population. 


ie eee 
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December 5, 1980 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 505 REPORT 


Project Name: Wichita Urban Indian Health Center, Inc. 
Project Phase: III 
IHS Population: 1981 - 2,560 
1982 - 2,683 
1983 - 2,813 
1984 - 2,954 


FUNDING: (1) IHS FY 79-80 - - - - - $345,624 
, (Sep. 1, 1979- 
December 31, 1980 
Extended Contract) 


(2) Other Sources- - - - - $100,624 
(FY 79-80) 
SERVICES PROVIDED: I. Medical 

Pediatric - 538 
Family - 638 
Walk-In - 450 
OB/GYN - 408 
Well-Child - 186 

2220 


*Note: These services are provided by Volunteer Physicians in cooperation 
“with the Wichita Urban Indian Health Center, Inc., the three major hospitals 
in Wichita and the University of Kansas School of Medicine-Wichita. 


II. Outreach (2 CHR's) 


Actual Clients Seen | a0 So 167 

Actual Services Provided - 41,088 
a. Case Finds - 101 
-b. Counseling =eLL S212 
c. Instruction - 218 
d. Medical Follow-Ups - 5,158 
e. Dental Follow-Ups - 139 
f. Other Clinic CHR Follow-Ups - 5,773 
g. Phone Contacts Se Gs 
h. Home Visits ent~ MINOT 2 
i. Transports ‘- 3,481 
j. Deliveries (service) - 142 
k. Screenings on | 
1. .Health Maintenance 2 47 
m. Resource Development + . 166 
n. Veterans Assistance - 41 
oO. Referrals Qut - 2,024 
p. Referrals In - 126 


505 Rpt. Rout romennts 
12/5/80 
Page 2 


Major Accomplishments: 


III. Mental Health sale 4 
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IV. Health Education - 1,169 
Vv. Dental - 1,339 


(1) Developed and implemented a full Seaie dental 
clinic (employed full-time staff dentist and 
assistant) three (3) chair operatory 


(2) Affiliations with Wichita State University were 
increased to provide resident dental hygienists. 


The student nursing program is on- going. 


(3) Developed and implemented affiliations with 
The University of Kansas School of Medicine- 
Wichita. Major accomplishments of the 
affiliation are audiology and fifteen other 
specializations of the Child Evaluation Center 
to our Urban Indian people. These services 
will total in-kind approximately $300,000 for 
FY 81. 


(4) Developed and implemented student nursing 


program in conjunction with.St. Joseph's Hospital 


and St. Mary's of the Plains University. 

(S) Developed and implemented Diabetes Clinics 
under the auspices of Dr. Richard and Diana 
Guthrie, internationally renowned researchers. 


(6) With increased services both contraceed and 


in-kind necessitated an increase in ores from 


seven (7) to fifteen (15). 


(7) The Wichita Urban Indian Health canter Inc: , 
developed into a non-profit corporation 
(formerly the health center was a departs 
of an umbrella structure) . 


(8) The Wichita Urban Indian Health Center, Inc., 
was invited as a demonstration project to 
give testimony to the Senate and Congressional 
appropriations hearing. | 


i 
5 
i 
2. 
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Ms. Iron. Mr. Yates, this is the testimony of the Association. I 
believe that one just got on top of the record. 

Mr. MemBeErrTo. I believe we have included testimomy from the 
Association. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Loeffler, we are from the Ameri- 
fan Health Care Association. I appreciate the opportunity to tes- 
tify. 

Mr. YATES. How does your Association differ from the National 
Indian Health Board? 

Mr. MEMBERTO. We are from Title V. 

ig YATES. How come you have only five minutes to talk about 
it’ 

Mr. MEMBERTO. I don’t know. We are a little confused about that, 
too. We had requested ten minutes. 

Mr. YATEs. Last year you had twenty minutes. 

Mr. MEMBERTO. The time was not granted, sir. 

Mr. YATES. Why don’t you give them at least six minutes? 

Mr. MemBeErrTo. If I might, sir, I would like to summarize. 

Mr. YATES. Your statements are in the record and we will cer- 
tainly take the testimony out of the statements. 

Mr. MEMBERTO. This is Mr. Ken Scott. 

Mr. YATES. You lose five minutes by introducing. 

Mr. MEMBERTO. This gentleman is Steve Rosenberg. 

Mr. YATES. He testified last year. 

Mr. MemeBerTo. I would like to briefly try to highlight the testi- 
mony of the American Indian Health Care Association. 

In order for the intent of Congress as expressed in the passage of 
Title V of Public Law 94-437, now Public Law 96-537, to improve 
the health status of American Indians residing in urban areas to 
become a reality, the American Indian Health Care Association 
recommends a fiscal year 1982 appropriation for Title V to be no 
less than $14 million. 
| Mr. Yates. What is it in 1981? 

_/ Mr. Memperro. I believe 8.1. 
Mr. YATES. You want a $6 million increase? 

Mr. MEMBERTO. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Good luck to you. 

Mr. MEMBERTO. This level would enable 41 urban Indian health 
programs to achieve a higher quality impact on improving the 
health status of their patients. By providing access to care or by 
providing direct preventative health services, the cost of hospital- 
ization and catastrophic care has been reduced greatly. 

In addition, the fiscal year 1980 services provided, which I have 
shown in our testimony, this table shows a percentage increase of 
workload data as compared to the 1979 services there was overall a 
55 percent increase in the services provided. In addition, many of 
the programs have been career opportunities for staff and for the 
Indian community which they serve. Approximately 1,500 individ- 
uals are full time employees of the 41 projects throughout the 
United States. 

One of the intents of 94-487 was to identify other resources and 
integrate services with other agency programs under the Public 
Health Service. We encourage this committee to reauthorize the 
following legislation which has serious repercussions on all medi- 
cally underserved populations if it is not extended. Particularly 
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that was the Community Health Centers Section 330 of the Public 
Health Service Act and the National Health Service Corps of the 
authorization. 

We urge Congress to reauthorize these programs immediately, 
placing them as top priority on the calendar. 

In brief conclusion, the American Indian Health Care Associ- 
ation is acutely aware of the efforts to reduce government spend- 
ing. We are not asking for excessive spending in the marginal area 
of need. We ask only that this committee support an appropri- 
ations level of no less than $14 million for fiscal year 1982 for 
urban and rural Indian health services. 

Adding this amount to the administration’s request will enable 
Indian health programs to accomplish the tasks called for in Public 
Law 94-487 and fulfill the purposes of the act. 

I would like now to call on Mr. Rosenberg. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Rosenberg. 

Mr. RosENBERG. Thank you. | 

Mr. Yates, members of the committee, last year I testified before 
you and provided you with the documents and cost effectiveness of 
phase four of the program and how they were decreasing the 
overall expenditure for health dollars. Mr. Nelson at that time, 
your staff member, requested additional data concerning the phase 
two and phase three projects to answer some of the questions you 
have been asking about what happens when the projects don’t have 
enough money, what happens when it is under funded. I have 
today copies of that report which I would like to make part of my 
testimony. 

Mr. Yates. It will be received as part of the file. 

Mr. RosenBerG. I will highlight for you certain data in that 
which I think will be useful for you in making appropriations 
decisions. . 

On page 47 is a chart from the Tulsa Indian Health Resource 
Center which demonstrates that during the fiscal year which will 
be the funding year they have to tighten up their utilization con- 
trols. They go to emergency rooms or to the local service union of 
Clairmont which has a much higher unit of service cost. This 
project is functioning on a very low unit service cost through the 
appropriation to the Indian. Health Service. The unit in terms of 
overall cost deficiency, one of the things I documented last year 
was the primary care project, our keeping the overall cost down 
because it is catching folks earlier in the disease cycle and doing 
preventive comprehensive health which keeps tertiary costs lower. 

One of the things that happened is if physician two and physi- 
cian three are functioning at incredibly high levels of productivity, 
in the billings project they are seeing over five patients now. The 
federal standard is 2.7 so they are way above that. 

Mr. YartEs. Is this good or bad for the patients? 

Mr. RosENBERG. It probably means the patient is not getting a 
sufficiently high quality care that would be desired by the demand 
and these projections are so high that rather than turning people 
away they are just finding they are trying to stack them and 
examine them and see what they can do rather than just not see 
them. Tulsa is functioning at 73 percent of productivity and needed 
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to institute a whole series of controls on utilization to try and limit 
professional time. 

Most of these projects in phase two and phase three are funded 
for at the very most $300,000, $400,000 worth of Title V money. 
They have made significant impacts on the health status of their 
communities and I submit this report to you with a recommenda- 
tion that in these days of fiscal restraint the Title V mechanism 
does represent a cost effective mechanism for achieving the goals of 
94-437 without dealing with questions of budget cutting. You have 
a very effective case given this data base to use in arguments. 

Mr. Yatrs. We will certainly examine that very carefully. 

Thank you, Mr. Rosenberg. 

Thank you very much. We appreciate your coming. 


WINNEBAGO TRIBE OF NEBRASKA 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESSES 


REUBEN A. SNAKE, JR., TRIBAL CHAIRMAN 
MATTHEW PILCHER, TRIBAL TREASURER 


Mr. YATES. Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska. 
Mr. Snake, your statement will be made a part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 


COUNCIL OFFICERS 


TRIBAL CHAIRMAN 
- Reuben A. Snake, Jr. 
VICE - CHAIRMAN 
Sam Tebo, Sr. ; é 
SECRETARY ‘aye } Winnebago Tribal Council 


Jeanette Rice Winnekege; Nebrosko 68071 
TREASURER 


John D. Decora 


TESTIMONY 
PRESENTED TO THE 
HOUSE INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
FEBRUARY 17 - 18, 1981 


AND 


SENATE INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
“FEBRUARY 19, 1981 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
BY 
THE WINNEBAGO TRIBE OF NEBRASKA 


P.O. BOX 687, WINNEBAGO, NEBRASKA 68071 
AREA 402 878-2272 


REUBEN A. SNAKE, JR., TRIBAL CHAIRMAN 
MATTHEW PILCHER, TRIBAL TREASURER 


MEMBERS 


Karl Baker 


.Dorothy Holstein 


Alvin Kelsey 
_ David L. Snow 
Neola E. Walker 


402 - 878-2272 
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For the Congress to decrease the FY-82 budget request of 
Indian Health Service by $129,208,000 is untimely to say the 
least. Indian Country is in the midst of contracting under 
the authority of PL 93-638 and to defund or underfund Indian 
Health Service would deminish and destroy the concept of Indian 
self-determination, which would directly aoaP aint upon the health 
status of Indian people. 

Since 1955, Indian Health Service has made noteabid progress 
in advancing the health status of American Indians; however, 

On a per capita basis compared to the rest of the nation, we 
still have the highest mortality rate, the highest morbidity 
rate, the highest rate of Alcoholism and Cirrohsis of the 

liver, the highest rate of Diabetes Mellitus, the highest rate 

of Otitis Media, the highest rate of accidents, trauma, suicides, 
and homicides. These are all documented in the 1978 Edition of 
"Indian Health Trends and Services" published by the Health 
Services Administration in the Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

As of this date at Winnebago, we are now operating our 
Contract Health Care budget on the Priority II level (list is 
attached) meaning only potential life-threatening situations 
may be cared for. We will soon be dropping to Priority I level 
which means only immeidate medical emergencies and immediate 
life-threatening situations may be cared for. Congressional 
members have immediate access to health care, regardless of the 
nature of their need.: 

Congress has the right concept in giving us the authority to 
Manage and administer our own programs rather than the federal 
government. As of May 1, 1979, the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska 
is contracting with IHS under PL 93-638 to provide a Field Health 
Program which includes, Community Health Nursing, Community Health 
Representatives, Health Planning and Administration, Environmental 
Health, Health Education, Emergency Medical Services, Mental. 
Health, a Dental Clinic, a Field Health Physician and an Audiology 
Program. Since that time our immunization level for infants and a 
children was raised from an unacceptable level of 49% to 100%. 

A quality Home Visiting program was implemented, with health 
professionals and Community Health Representatives monitoring 

the health status of people (primarily elders) in our community 
and reporting back to our Field Health Physician. We were able 
to redirect the IHS Social Services/Mental Health Program to 

what is now a Tribal Mental Health Program meeting our unique 
needs with a component of Native Health Sciences, and an Employee 
Assistance Program. 

We are now into preventing diseases and illnesses. Literally 
hundreds of pounds of fat have been lost by our diabetics, through 
efforts of our Health Educator, and Diabetes Project staff. It's 
a known fact we can control and ea Diabetes Mellitus through 
diet and exercise. 
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We could go on and on citing our successes since May 1, 1979, 
but getting to the heart of why we're here - we cannot believe 
Congress woudl dilute it's own intentions by diluting the 
appropriations for PL 93-638 and PL 94-437. It was your vision 
to wean us as sucklings from our mothers breasts, to give us 
a chance to grow, and be responsible for our own destinies, We 
want to be self-sufficient and self-reliant! 

PL 93-638, which covers Tribal Management and IHS's capacity 
to implement the process must be funded at the maximum level. 

PL 94-437, if we are to continue developing Indian people © 
as Tribal Health Managers and professionals, must be funded at 
the maximum level. 

The Mental Health funds and the Hospital Construction Priority 
List must be maintained. 

The Community Health Representative Py Seiad must also be 
maintained. 

Lastly, you'd be doing us all a favor by ‘slapping Indtlad 
Health Service on the 'TUSH’ and instructing them to develope a 
rational consistent Indirect Cost Rate policy! | 

Thank you!! | 
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WE 


THE WINNEBAGO PHS HOSPITAL 
- CONTRACT CARE PRIORITIES 


May function with or without this procedure; results tend to be only cosmetic; there are 


acceptable alternatives. 


SST 
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In relation to B.I.A. appropriations the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska again 
refers to P.L. 93-638 ("the Indian Self-Determination Act"). Since the early 
60's there has been a national effort to resolve the problems of the poor and 
disadvantaged. This national effort (with the in=-put of Native Americans) 
motivated our nations law-makers to enact the above mentioned national law. 


Since the mid 60s the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska has attempted to utilize 
all available resources to secure the basic elements necessary for true self- 
determination. We have made a good start. Many fine physical improvements 
have been made on our reservation since the inception of the "great war on 
poverty". Many programs, jobs, and facilities have been created in the past 
fifteen years in our community. 


However, all of these things are primarily a grand illusion in that all of 
this "great progress" could vanish in a very short time with the withdrawal 
of federal support. Therein, lies the crux of our problem. 


The Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska truly desires to become self-sufficient and 
self reliant. In order to do so we must create and implement our own re~ 
servation-based-tribally-controlled economic system. 


The basic elements for success have been established through federal programs 
and dollars. To achieve our dream, our goal, our objective will require just 
a few more years of federal financial support and assistance. 


However, once again, the change in national attitudes and feelings concerning 
the direction of our society will cause changes in federal policy towards 
Native Americans. This continuous vascillation of governmental interest in 
Native Americans is the bane of our existence. That is why the Winnebago 
Tribe of Nebraska is totally committed to true self-determination through 
total self-sufficiency. 


we have established the decade of the eighties as the time for achievement 
of our goals. We need increased B.I.A. support, not a decrease. The 
Winnebago Tribe is currently receiving less than $600,000 in P.L. 93-638 
contract funds. This limited funding is not sufficient to address the goals 
and objectives we have established. We can not accept any reduction in 
funds. To do so will jeopardize the achievement of our goals. 


Therefore, the Winnebago Tribe hereby goes on record as objecting to any 
reduction in B.I.A. appropriations. In this world of scarce commodities, 
depletion of energy resources and sky-rocketing inflation, we, the Native. 
American people need to at least maintain our current level of support from 
the B.I.A. for now, with the commitment to seek an increase in appropriations 
for the future. 
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TESTIMONY 
PRESENTED TO THE 


HOUSE INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


FEBRUARY 17 - 18, 1981 


AND 
SENATE INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


FEBRUARY 19 ;wb98t 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
BY 
THE WINNEBAGO TRIBE OF NEBRASKA 


Pp. O. BOX 687, WINNEBAGO, NEBRASKA 68081 


AREA 402 878-2272 


REUBEN A. SNAKE, JR., TRIBAL CHAIRMAN 


“MATTHEW PILCHER, TREBAL TREASURER 
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For the Congress to decrease the FY-82 budget request of 
-Indian Health Service by $129,208,000 ig untimely to. say the 
least. Indian Country is in the midst of contracting under 

the authority of PL 93-638 and to defund. or underfund Indian 
Health Service would deminish and destroy the concept of Indian 
self-determination, which would directly impact upon the health 
Status of Indian people. 

Since 1955, Indian Health Service has made noteable progress 

in advancing the health status of American Indians; however, 

On a percapita basis compared to the rest of the 2a we 

still have the highest mortality rate, the highest morbidity 
rate, the highest rate of Alcoholism and Cirrohsis of the 

liver, the highest rate of Diabetes Mellitus, the highest rate 
-of Otitis Media, the highest rate of accidents, trauma, suicides, 
and homicides. These: are all documented in the 1978 Edition 

of ‘Indian Health Trends and Services' published by the Health 
Services Administration in the Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

As of this date at Winnebago, we are en ye ee our 
Contract Health Care budget on the Priority II level (list is 
attached) meaning only potential life-threatening situations 
may be cared for. We will soon be dropping to Priority I level 
which means only immediate medical emergencies and immediate 
life-threatening situations maybe cared for. Congressional 
members have immediate access to health care, regardless of the 


nature of their need. 


76-640 O - 81 - 11 
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Congress has the right concept in giving us the authority to 
manage and administer our own programs rather than the federal 
government. As of May 1, 1979 the Winnebago Tribe of Nebyvaske is 
contracting with IHS under PL 93-638 to provide a Field Health 
Program which includes, Community Health: Nursing; Community Health 
Representatives, Health Planning and auha vette lew, Environmental 
Health, Health Education, Emergency Medical Services, Mental 
Health, a Dental Clinic, a Field Health Physician and an Audiology 
program. Since that time our immunization level for infants and‘ 
children was raised from an unacceptable level of 49% to 1002. 

A quality Home Visiting program was implemented, with health 
professionals and Community Health Representatives monitoring 

the health status of people (primarily elders) in our community 
and reporting back to our Field Health Physician. We were able 
to redirect the IHS Social Services/Mental Health Program to 

what is now a Tribal Mental Health Program meeting our unique 
needs with a component of Native Health Sciences, and an Employee 
Assistance Program. ‘ 

We are now into preventing diseases and illnesses. Literally 
hundreds of pounds of fat have heen lost by our diabetics, throuny 
efforts of our Health Educator, and Diabetes Project staff. Its 
a known fact we can control and prevent Diabetes Mellitus through 
diet and Rarer e 

es 
yp We could go on and on citing our successes since May 1, 1979, 
but getting to the heart of why we're here - we a believe 


Congress would dilute it's own intentions by diluting the 


appropriations for PL 93-638 and PL 94-437. It was your vision 
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to wean us as sucklings from our mothers breasts, to give us 
a chance to grow, and be responsible for our own destinies. We 
want to be self-sufficient and self-reliant! 

PL 93-638, which covers Tribal Management and IHS's capacity 
to implement the process must be funded at the maximum level. 

PL 94-437, if we are to continue developing Indian people 
as Tribal Health Managers and professionals, must be funded at 
the maximum level. 

The Mental Health funds and the Hospital Construction Priority 
List must be maintained. 

The Community Health Representative Program must also be 
maintained. 

Lastly, you'd be doing us all a favor by slapping Indian 
Health Service on the 'TUSH' and instructing them to develope a 
rational consistent Indirect Cost Rate policy! 


Thank you!! 
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he Ee ee 
$<) NATIONAL INDIAN HEALTH BOARD, INC. 


“The 1980's: A Decade of Indian Health Initiatives” 
February 4, 1981 


TO: NIHB Members and Alternates, Area Indian Health Boards, Tribal Chaixmnen, 
Indian Organizations, and other Interested Individuals. 


FROM: Jake Whitecrow, Executive Director 


RE: Congressional Hearings on FY 1982 Budget 


WASHINGTON, D.C.--The House and Senate Appropriations Committees have set their 
“schedules for outside witnesses to testify on the FY 1982 budget request for the 
Indian Health Service (IHS) and the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). — 


The House Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations will hear oral testimony 
fran outside witnesses here February 17-18 on the FY 1982 budget request for all 
Indian programs, and will accept written testimony up till five days after the 
hearings. 


The Senate Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations has scheduled only one 
day--February 19--for outside witmesses, and will-accept written testimony wtil 
March 15. Witnesses for the Administration are scheduled to appear before the 

subcommittees in early March to testify on the FY 1982 budget. 


Under former President Jimmy Carter's budget proposal, the Indian Health 
Service budget request for FY 1982 was $654,892,000 for services, and $116,907,000 
for construction (see attachment for history of IHS request for FY 1982). These 
figures will likely change under the budget proposed by the Reagan Administration. 


The National Indian Health Board will present testimony on the IHS budget 
before both subcommittees. Persons interested in making recommendations for 
inclusion in this testimony should contact Jake Whitecrow, NIHB Executive Director, 
at the NIHB Central Office in Denver, Colorado. Please note that any such 
recommendations and/or comments must be submitted by February 12, 1981, in order 
to be included in NIHB's testimony. (We apologize for the time constraints, but 
it is necessary in order to comply with the subconmittees' schedules, which have 
just been announced). 


Persons interested in obtaining additional information on being placed on the 
witness list for the House subcommittee hearing February 17-18 should write: 
Congressman Sidney Yates, Chairman; House Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations; 
B-308 Rayburn House Office Building; Washington, D.C. 20515. 


To obtain further information on the February 19 Senate hearing, or to be 
placed on the witness list, write: Senator James McClure, Chairman; Senate Interior 
Subcommittee on Appropriations; 1208 Dirksen Senate Office Building; Washington, 
D.C. 20510. 


NIHB would appreciate your assistance in disseminating this information as 
widely as possible. Thank you. 


1602 SOUTH PARKER ROAD ¢ SUITE 200 ° DENVER, COLORADO 80231 © 303/752-0931 
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History of 1982 Request 
Indian Health Services Appropriation 
(Dollars in thousands) 


1HS OB ; : 
Request _Allowance__  _ Difference _ 
"Pos. Amount Pos, Amount Pos. Amount 
{1981 Appropriation...sssscseecsces) 10,710 $594,119 10,710 $594,119 ee $ 
¥ 1981 Supplemental 
FY 1981 Pay Act Costs..--cerccccces = 13,727 -= 13,727 =< -—< 
omparative transfer to 0S 
Departmental Management.....+-sseee ~13 -360 -13 -360 -— -— 
evised Base for 1981...--..-- veceeee 10,697 607,486 10,697 607,486 —_ -—- 
FY 1982 Built-in: 
andatory increases related to d 
ANF] At LOdis cs sisiaes ss e016 ocee ss\eisie sealer == 47,969 = 35,074 — - 12,895 
=idian Alcoholism Projects transferred , 
from NIAAA....--c- eielatalate aeretslerr eine ° —— 718 SS 718 — — 
Sgcor Equipment..e.sescccrccescscocce Se =—— = 160 + 160 
Sebeotal, Bullt-i@eens ves ko. SU 48,687. -~ 35,952). ob Leta. M935 
Program Increases: 
storation of 1981 reductions....... -— 12,388 = ae — - 9,888 
affing and operating cost of sl 
wly constructed facilities : aif. t 
Chinle,. Arizona Hospital...c.ssseee -- 23 408 = LBs 315: —a<-a5 bpcem 93. = = 
Lodge Grass, Montana Health Center. - 32 12 24 .- 55205 8) =e 59e 
Inscription House, Arizona ; 
Health Center....-eceseree eyes sie 57 796 - 32s 51 5.— =nahZol eam 281 
Ft. Duchesne, Utah Health Center... 32s 392 20 284..- 12 °- 108° -- 
Albuquerque, New Mexico Ambulatory 
Care Center....ccccecccccccccess - 28 .... 872° 28 872 -- _— —_ a 
Subtotal a te eee es a chat ges ee 122 2,538 -= -50- - + 641 
_aagement Improvementsl/......... . 150 3,750 -  --- = = = §150...= 3,750" 
toe 94-437 Saute . clalos warslele vislelels @ SSSA .. CRLGRICLOG A985 2a) == ae ae - 8167- - 98,787 
= ogram Expansion for Tribal Mgmt.... = 1,625 = ae siyrearrh std F625 
Subtotal, Program Increases. - 1,138 1275927 122 - 133236 :—),,016ms—-li4 569) 
o, rogram Decreases ; 
Metal Health........+----- AAO ashe = --- == 1,782 - 1,782 
al 1982 Change. <..cc.c cetewecte soceoe! th l3S eth 6,614 +122 +47,406 -1,016 -129,208 


1982 Request...sseccceecereeoeeses 11,835 784,100 10,819 654,892 -1,016 -129,208. 


{Provide additional staff for project officers, financial management, contracting, and 


procurement = 
Includes $1,406 - Radiation Protection Standards; $1,094 - Indian Health Manpower 


Represents Equity Health Care funding 
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In relation to B.I.A. appropriations the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska again 
refers to P.L. 93-638 ("the Indian Self-Determination Act"). Since the early 
60's there has been a national effort to resolve the problems of the poor and 
disadvantaged. This national effort (with the in-put of Native Americans) 
motivated our nations law-makers to enact the above mentioned national law. 


Since the mid 60s the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska has attempted to utilize 
all available resources to secure the basic elements necessary for true self- 
determination. We have made a good start. Many fine physical improvements 
have been made on our reservation since the inception of’ the "great war on 
poverty”. Many programs, jobs, and facilities have been created in the past 
fifteen years in our community. 


However, all of these things are primarily a grand illusion in that all of 
this "great progress" could vanish in a very short time with the withdrawal 
of federal support. Therein, lies the crux of our problem. 


The Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska truly desires to become self-sufficient and 
self reliant. In order to do so we must create and implement our own re- 
servation-based-tribally-controlled econamic system. 


The basic elements for success have been established through federal programs 
and dollars. To achieve our dream, our goal, our objective will require just 
a few more years of federal financial support and assistance. 


However, once again, the change in national attitudes and feelings concerning 
the direction of our society will cause changes in federal policy towards 
Native Americans. This continuous vascillation of governmental interest in 
Native Americans is the bane of our existence. That is why the Winnebago 
Tribe of Nebraska is totally committed to true self-determination through 
total self-sufficiency. . 


We have established the decade of the eighties as the time for achievement 
of our goals. We need increased B.I.A. support, not a decrease. The 
Winnebago Tribe is currently receiving less than $600,000 in P.L. 93-638 
contract funds. This limited funding is not sufficient to address the goals 
and objectives we have established. We can not accept any reduction in 
funds. To do so will jeopardize the achievement of our goals. 


Therefore, the Winnebago Tribe hereby goes on record as objecting to any 
reduction in B.I.A. appropriations. In this world of scarce commodities, 
depletion of energy resources and sky-rocketing inflation, we, the Native 
American people need to at least maintain our current level of support from 
the B.I.A. for now, with the commitment to seek an increase in appropriations 
for the future. 
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Mr. SNAKE. Thank you on behalf of the Winnebago Tribe of — 


Nebraska for this opportunity to once again present testimony. 
Before my brother gives the oral testimony I wanted to share a 
brief bit of Winnebago insight into life with you distinguished 
Members of Congress. 

While I was awaiting the opportunity to sit here and say some- 
thing I went out into the beautiful courtyard of this magnificent 
structure and sat down to enjoy a few breaths of fresh air. As I 
understand, according to the Air Quality Index Report, it is about 
50 today and so they said that was relatively good. 

Out where I come from in the Great Plains the air is still pure, it 
is not as pure as when we used to run things, but nevertheless you 
know it is fairly pure out there and we don’t have an Air Quality 
Index so it is kind of interesting to be exposed to that kind of 
thing. 

While I was waiting there I looked up at the sky and I saw some 
pigeons sitting on top of the building and I thought about that. My 
grandfathers told me that the pigeon symbolizes one of the highest 
clans of the Winnebago nation so I was sitting there thinking about 
how wonderful it is to see these creatures soaring in the air and all 
of a sudden they began to wheel and they landed in front of me 
and they began to walk around cooing and they came right up to 
me and all of a sudden I realized that they have been trained. They 
have lost their natural order of survival and they have been 
trained upon sight of a human being to come and land and to come 
up and expect something from that human being. 

I had nothing to offer them and that is what I said to them. I 
said, ‘““My brothers, I have nothing to share with you.” I generally 
get that feeling when I come to this city because whenever the 
Congress makes itself visible to the Indian world by announcing 
hearings we come wheeling out of the Great Plains and out of the 
mountains of the Northwest and we come landing here in these 
great silver birds and we come here and we walk around with our 
braids and our bola ties and we say nice things, you know, about 
what we need and about what we desire and that is not the natural 
order of the Indian life. 

So this is a brief observation that I wanted to make, you know. 
And those pigeons, when I told them I had nothing to offer them, 
there were two or three dirty puddles of water out in that little 
pond out there and they walked over there and they took a couple 
of drinks of that water and they left. So I hope that through all of 
this here that the Indian world could have some of its very basic 
needs met. ie 

Thank you. 

At this time I turn the microphone over to Mr. Matthew Pilcher. 

Mr. PriucHer. In relation to BIA appropriations the Winnebago 
Tribe of Nebraska again refers to Public Law 93-638, the Indian 
Self-Determination Act. Since the early 1960’s there has been a 
national effort to resolve the problems of the poor and disadvan- 
taged. This national effort, with the input of Native Americans, 
motivated our nation’s law makers to enact the above mentioned 
national law. 

Since the midsixties the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska has at- 
tempted to utilize all available resources to secure the basic ele- 
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ments necessary for true self-determination. We have made a good 
start. Many fine physical improvements have been made on our 
reservation since the inception of the “great war on poverty.” 
Many programs, jobs and facilities have been created in the past 
fifteen years in our community. 

However, all of these things are primarily a grand illusion in 
that all of this “great progress’ could vanish in a very short time 
with the withdrawal of Federal support. Therein lies the crux of 
our problem. 

The Winnebago tribe of Nebraska truly desires to become self- 
sufficient and self-reliant. In order to do so we must create and 
implement our own reservation based, tribally controlled economic 
system. . 

The basic elements for success have been established through 
Federal programs and dollars. To achieve our goal, our objective 
will require just a few more years of Federal financial support and 
assistance. 

However, once again, the change in national attitudes and feel- 
ings concerning the direction of our society will cause changes in 
Federal policy towards Native Americans. This continuous vascilla- 
tion of governmental interest in Native Americans is the bane of 
our existence. That is why the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska is 
totally committed to true self-determination through total self-suf- 
ficiency. 

We have established the decade of the 1980’s as the time for 
achievement of our goals. We need increased BIA support, not a 
decrease. The Winnebago Tribe is currently receiving less than 
$600,000 in Public Law 93-638 contract funds. This limited funding 
is not sufficient to address the goals and objectives we have estab- 
lished. We cannot accept any reduction in funds. To do so will 
jeopardize the achievement of our goals. 

Therefore, the Winnebago Tribe hereby goes on record as object- 
ing to any reduction in BIA appropriations. In this world of scarce 
commodities, depletion of energy resources and skyrocketing infla- 
tion, we, the Native American people need to at least maintain our 
current level of support from the BIA for now, with the commit- 
ment to seek an increase in appropriations for the future. 

The next statement will be concerning the Indian Health Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Pilcher, are these statements you are reading a 
part of the record? 

Mr. PILCHER. I wanted to read this one first to make sure that 
was on the record. 

Mr. Yates. No, they are all in the record. Tell me what it is you 
want to say on the Indian Health Service. 

Mr. PitcHER. Lately we have been experiencing some problem 
with them and one, in fact, has been—— 

Mr. YATEs. Inadequate funding? 

Mr. PILCHER. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. In what respect? 

Mr. PILcHeEr. In fiscal year 1980 we had physical education in 
our Winnebago Health Department. In fiscal year 1981 funding for 
this was arbitrarily cut by Indian Health Service by 30 percent. 
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Mr. Yates. What was the nature of the project? Was this a clinic, 
was it a health service, or what was it? 

Mr. Piccuer. It is with our Winnebago Health Department, the 
health education, and they have a great deal to do with the things 
we have listed in our written statement about bringing these differ- 
ent kinds of problems to the community through seminars, work 
shops and total effort to educate the Indian. Through that we have 
increased, like I said in here, it is written, 49 percent of innocula- 
tion of children to 100 percent and so things like that. 

This is in direct violation of the law, paragraph (h). They have 
one set of precedents that means that 638 is for self-determination, 
that they could arbitrarily cut any one of our projects according to 
their whim or desire and this would seriously hurt the effort that 
we are making in our Health Department in working with them in 
the Indian community. 

The other concern we have is that we are requesting an addition- 
al $50,000 between now and September 30, 1981, to realize full 
priority for contract health care to the Indian Health Service facili- 
ty in Winnebago. We are also concerned about the unmet surgical 
need program which has not been allocated any funds for the 
Winnebago facility as of yet. 

Last but not least, there has been a recent proposed change in 
rules and regulations concerning health care for the non-Indian 
spouse which was brought up I think by Mr. Whitecrow and other 
members here. 

Mr. Yates. How many non-Indian spouses would you say you 
have in Winnebago? 

Mr. Pitcuer. We don’t know but I am sure we are going to get a 
lot. The problem there is once again that although that has been 
proposed they have not proposed any increase in our funding, and 
as of right now we are operating under the Continuing Resolution 
and we are spending on the average of $7,000, $8,000 a week on 
contract health care and I think we are going to run out of that 
before March so at least it is very vital to us. 

Mr. Yates. That would have to be in the supplemental appropri- 
ation. 

Mr. PILCHER. Yes. 

Mr. YaTEs. Okay. Thank you very much. 

We will recess until 1:30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


_ ALAMO NAVAJO SCHOOL BOARD 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PUBLIC LAWS 93-638 AND 95-561 __. 
WITNESSES 


tench ote w: EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ALAMO NAVAJO SCHOOL 
RD 

WALTER APACHITO, CHAIRMAN, ALAMO NAVAJO SCHOOL BOARD 

LEE ABEYTA, COUNSEL DELEGATE 


Mr. Yates. Alamo Navajo School Board, Abe Plummer. 

Mr. Plummer, tell us about your problems, please. 

You have a statement which will be made part of the record at 
this point. 

[Material follows:] 
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RECOMMENDATIONS AND COMMENTS 
PRESENTED FOR CONSIDERATION BY 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
RELATIVE TO THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 


PUBLIC LAWS 93-638 and 95-561 and ATTENDANT REGULATIONS 


SUBMITTED BY 
THE ALAMO NAVAJO SCHOOL BOARD, INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 907, MAGDALENA, NEW MEXICO 87825 


February 17, 1981 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. AND COMMENTS 
PRESENTED FOR CONSIDERATION BY 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
RELATIVE TO-THE IMPLEMENTATION OF 


PUBLIC LAWS 93-638 and 95-561 and ATTENDANT REGULATIONS 


Honorable Representatives: 

We, the members of the Alamo Navajo School Board, Incorporated, 
acting Ta pena te of the students, staff, patrons, and interested 
community supporters of the Alamo Navajo Community School, are most 
appreciative of the opportunity to bring their concerns, observations, 
experiences, and recommendations to the attention of the Interior 
Subcommittee. We operate a K-12 day school under the terms of 
contract with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, authorized by the pro- 
visions of P.L. 93-638, The Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act. 

I. One of the most critical concerns we wish to express relates 
to the inadequacies, inequalities, and inconsistencies of the present 
system for providing administrative overhead and indirect costs funds 
for contract schools and for tribal programs. This fiscal year is 
four months and seventeen days gone and we still have not settled 
the issue of what level of funding we are to receive, nor have we 
received one penny to defray the administrative costs we are ineueeine 
daily. | 

We are beset at various governmental levels and in federal 


agencies by delays in decision-making; by reversals of opinions; by 


failures to project, budget, and request sufficient funds for Area 
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and Agency needs; by changed iitertrothrT chs by countermanded 
directives; by unwillingness to, exercise authority; by communica- 
tions difficulties; by vagueness of policy and procedures; and by 
unfamiliarity of federal employees with applicable concepts and 
regulations. We further encounter considerable sloth, ignorance, 

and incompetence in a number of key federal offices. The import of 
these allegations is serious, but they are factual; and we stand 
ready to document instances of occurrence in each of these categories 
in response to any request from. an authorized source. 

As a result of the difficulties and impediments, the opera- 
tion of the school is in constant jeopardy. It must be obvious to 
all that schools cannot operate in an administrative vacuum. Our 
school, other contract schools, and various tribal programs dependent 
upon contract support and indirect costs funds, face imminent closure 
if the problem is not resolved very soon. 

In passing the enabling legislation that provides the 
mechanism for funding Indian education programs, P.L. 95-561, Congress 
astutely included a specific mandate to consider overhead costs asso- 
ciated with administering contracted education functions [25 U.S.C. 

8 208(a)(2)(D)]. However, when regulations were drafted and pub- 
lished, no factor that provided overhead administrative costs for 
contract. tribally-controlled schools was included in the funding 
formula, although the BIA-operated schools were carefully protected 
from any lapse even for the brief phase-in period by inclusion of 

a special section of the regulations, 8 31h-120ff, that provided 
for their transitional administrative costs. It should also be 
noted that the chief architects of the Indian School Equalization 


Formula were non-Indian consultants under contract to the BIA to 
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develop the formula; they had no experience with contract schools; 
and they naively assumed that exceptional situations not covered | 
in the formula would be-easily worked out on individual bases. 

It is herewith recommended that the provisions of 25 U.S.C. 
8 2008 (a)(2)(D) be implemented fully and immediately and that the 
existing Indian School Equalization Formula be revised to include 
this factor with respect to its application to contract schools. 
It is further recommended that the BIA be required to redistribute 
all contract support and indirect costs funds to all BIA Area Offices 


and Agencies so that any short-fall is shared equally if sufficient 


funds to meet the total funding needs for contract support and indirect 


costs in the Navajo Area cannot be found, and to report the results 
of this redistribution to this Committee. Should the redistribution 
result in a three percent or greater reduction in funds for programs, 
it is requested that an additional appropriation be made by Congress, 
such appropriation to be sufficient to bring program funding up to 
100 percent of approved amounts. | 

II. A second issue of concern relates to the incongruencies 
and the inconsistencies, to the problems accompanying attempts to 
integrate the stipulations and conditions of two sets of regulations, 
to the vagueness, and to certain areas on which the regulations are 
silent with regard to the rules and regulations that are used to 
implement Public Laws 93-638 and 95-561. 

One of the most significant sources of problems for contract 
schools stems from the fact that those Bureau officials charged with 
negotiating and awarding contracts, with providing funds for various 
programs and functions, with monitoring educational functions, and 


with providing special services and/or technical assistance operate 
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under separate lines of authority or answer to superiors who do. 

The result is uncoordinated, coynterproductive activity; Bteneaive 
delays while inter-office coordination is being sought or achieved; 
conflicting directives; inaction caused by fear of lack of authority; 
and confused, inefficiert application of regulations; among Ones 
There appears to be little compunction on the part of officials who 
are not pee onsibié ih cane way fo? the funds that support the func- 
tion they control. ree ee it should be pointed out that quite 
often officials whose actions have considerable effect upon functions 
and programs for schools have little experience or background in 
education or school operation. Consequently, their decisions and 
actions often are inapproporate and maladaptive. 

Regulations under 25-CFR Part 31 assume that certain funds 
and services are available to contracting organizations under 25 CFR 
Part 271, but there is no method or procedure available through which 
to seek relief or pursue issues if funds or services are not forth- 
coming. For example, there is no mention of administrative overhead | 
costs for contract schools in 25 CFR Part 31, nor was such a factor 
. included in determining the Indian School Equalization Formula. How- 
ever, it was discussed in the comments on regulations published in 
FR Vol. 44, No. 209, 10-26-79, wherein a rationale for exclusion from 
the formula is stated and directions for obtaining such costs from 
the Indian Contract Support Fund (Activity 3200) are given. When 
referring to 25 CFR Part 271 for this purpose, it states in § 271.54 
that c 

",..€a) Direct costs under contracts for operations of 


programs or parts shall not be less than the Bureau would 


have provided if the Bureau operated the program or part 
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during the contract. Direct costs shall include the 
Bureau's direct costs for planning, administering, and 
evaluating the program or part and shall not be used 
to reduce indirect costs otherwise allowable to the 
tribal organization." 

Nevertheless, when attempting to obtain the funds or 
services through the contract on the basis of this section, it quite 
often happens that amount of contract support funds available from 
the Bureau are not sufficient to meet the bare needs of administra- 
tion for contract schools, let alone the costs of planning, et cetera, 
that are mandated to be available. Such is presently the case for 
the entire Navajo Area, where only $2.1 million of the total $25 
million appropriated for contract support was allocated. This 
portion represents only an approximate eight percent of the total 
for the nation's largest tribe. There appear to have been mistakes 
in making budget requests and either incompetence or lack of experi- 
ence exercised in reviewing proposed budgets and in formulating final 
budget requests to Congress. Such a discrepancy should have been 
observable immediately to any one with grasp of the situation or 
their responsibility. 

The Bureau cannot even begin to extract with exactness the 
amounts included in the line items of its budget that support or 
administer education programs. The large complex of personnel, 
experts, facilities, and equipment that are available to Bureau- 
operated schools can hardly be approximated by a tribally-controlled 
school with the significantly smaller, limited budget that must be 
negotiated yearly. 


We recommend that the Bureau be directed to organize an 
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Indian Task Force, to analyze its operations and budget with respect 
to education programs, to publish the results of the analysis, and 
to negotiate the administrative overhead costs of tribally-controlled 
contract schools in accordance with the identified levels of funding 
supplied by the Bureau for the schools it operates, as mandated in 
the regulations. 

III. A third major concern arises from the need for advocacy 
for contract schools and for a mechanism with which to enforce com- 
pliance of individuals, offices, or divisions within the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, or other federal agencies to statuatory language; 
to regulations; and to their own guidelines. Obviously, an organiza- 
tion can always pursue its interests through court action, but often 
this course is prohibitively expensive, involves so much time that 
the need for action no longer exists, or demands expertise that small 
Indian organizations do not possess. 

Additionally, it may be noted that 25 CFR 8 31h.38(b) sets 
out internal Bureau procedures to deal with failure of performance 
by responsible federal officials. However, the disciplinary action 
to be taken is to employ "...existing procedures". This effectively 
eliminates initiation of action or formal grievance presentation by 
tribes or organizations contracting with the Bureau. All they can 
do is to point out the person or the situation needing action, hope 
they have presented it to the proper official who has authority to 
take action, pray that this official will actually take action, and 
hope that the results of any action, if taken, will ameliorate the 
Situation in question. 

Tribally-controlled contract schools need a strong advo- 


cate within the Bureau. Their needs are more diverse and, in many 
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respects, dissimilar to those of Bureau-operated schools, even in 
contiguous service areas. Contract schools epitomize the intent of 
Congress to provide maximum opportunity for Indian people to control 
the educational process for their children. However, they are fre- 
quently lost in the shuffle as the Bureau contends with the problems 
of operating the schools for which it is responsible and with the 
burdens of developing and implementing the mandates of P.L. 95-561. 

Iv. A fourth vital concern relates to the need for school 
construction. Congress has been cae responsive to this need in 
terms of past appropriations. However, there appears to be consider- 
able difficulty in translating dollars into housing students. One of 
the,. chief sources of difficulty is in assessment of need and in ade- 
quate planning for eae construction needs. 

For example, some boarding school operations have higher 
priority than some unhoused students, in spite of the policy that 
students should attend school as near home as possible on a day basis. 
In some instances, parents would like to have a day school near their 
homes, but to accomplish this, they must withdraw their children from 
the boarding school; set up a school of some sort on a make-shift 
basis, using temporary structures, surplus materials, and whatever 
materials and resources can be scrounged or adapted; and then apply 
for construction. In the meanwhile, the boarding schools continue 
to be refurbished and up-graded because the students are still there, 
because many parents are fearful of facing the prospect just described. 
Such a process is absurd, but there is presently no clear-cut proce- 
dure for new school start-ups. 


One interpretation of the current policy would appear to 


require over two years lead time before a new school could be formed. 
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While this may be compatible with the way the Bureau desires to 
control the process, it does not appear to reflect the intent of 
recent legislation, nor does it comport with the needs of Indian 
communities. 

We recommend that the present school construction 
implementation formula be revised to provide a more realistic and 
practical approach to housing students and to provide an entry 
process for new schools. We further recommend that a more compre- 
hensive needs assessment process be developed which will identify 
prospective new schools, will more adequately define and identify 
“unhoused students", and will more clearly reflect the stated 
policies with regard to providing day school opportunities as near 
the home as possible. 

Thank you for your attention and for your considerations 


of the concerns expressed herein. 
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PROPOSED FINANCING PLAN 
OF THE ALAMO NAVAJO SCHOOL 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Alamo Navajo School Board ("ANSB'') is a private, 
non-profit, tax exempt New Mexico Corporation, engaged in 
the development and operation of a community school on the 
Alamo Navajo Reservation in New Mexico. Funds to support the 
school are provided to the ANSB under a contract with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs ("BIA") through the provisions of 


P-L. 93-638.. 


The extant campus facility consists of portable buildings 
that have been moved to Alamo to house the program and its 
400 participants. There is not now, nor had there ever been 


a complete permanent school campus at Alamo. 


The ANSB and its electorate, the Alamo Navajos, desire 
a permanent campus and have energetically undertaken efforts 


to obtain this. 
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PURPOSE ) | 


The purpose of this document is to present, in ee sy 
form, a unique financing plan which results in savings to the 
taxpayers and provides to the Alamo Navajos their campus 
within a reasonable period of time. 


The plan consists of the following strategies: 


1. Private lenders are identified who are willing to 


provide up to $10 million for the development and 


construction of the facility, at an interest rate 


of 10% and a payback period of 20 years. 


2. The BIA agrees to pay yearly, in support of the 
Alamo Navajo Campus, an amount at least equal to 
the annual payment required by the private lenders. 
: 
3. Planning and construction commence immediately after 
all agreements are executed between the ANSB and 
the lenders and the BIA and the ANSB. 
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BACKGROUND 


The United States Government is obligated to provide to 
the Alamo Navajos certain facilities as set forth in Article VI 
of the Treaty of 1868, P.L. 93-638 and P.L. 95-561. Facilities 
similar to those proposed herein are etn constructed on the 
Ramah Navajo Reservation. This project was undead by public 
federal monies and was to have taken approximately two to 
three years for planning and completion. It has not yet been 
completed, some ten years after start-up. There are other 
equally graphic examples demonstrating that reliance on public 
funds in direct support of construction accelerates costs 


dramatically and delays completion by years and even decades. 


The ANSB believes that the campus at Alamo should not 
require ten years to build at a cost 2-3 times as much as 
the orignal estimates, which is the track record of similar 
projects. The ANSB further believes that with the inflationary 
increases experienced in construction costs, the project, LP 
done with private funding, could be completed at considerably 


less cost to the federal government and the taxpayer. 


The ANSB has been working with Mr. Clifford R. Pallesen, 
professional engineer and partner in Architects Engineers 


West, a respected architectural firm with experience on the 
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BACKGROUND _- CONTINUED 


Navajo Reservation, to develop estimates for the overall — 
costs of planning and development. The estimates supplied 
by Mr. Pallesen indicate that the aeniece can be completed 
in two years for $10 million, if a contract is secured by 
September 30, 1981. This is a reasonable schedule if the 


private financing strategy presented herein is implemented. 


Mr. Pallesen also advises that the expected additional 
_start-up costs, should the project be funded under a typical 
federal contract, would total $250,000. 


Based upon the above information the ANSB used the 


assumptions set forth on pages 7 and 8 for computing the cost 


comparisons on page 6. 
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MEYNERS & COMPANY 


A PROFBSSIONAL CORPORATION 


Certified Public Accountants — 


Members 200 Lomas Boulevard, N. W. 
| American Institute Of Suite 525 
| Certified Public Accountants Albuquerque, New Mexico 87102 
_ New Mexico Society Of (505) 842-8290 
| Certified Public Accountants 


e 
Board of Trustees 
Alamo Navajo School Board 


We have reviewed the statement of cost comparisons of the Alamo Navajo 
School Board and the related assumptions. All information contained in the 
assumptions are representations of the board of the Alamo Navajo School. 


| Our review consisted primarily of inquiries to the board personnel and 
analytical procedures applied to financial data. 


Based: on our review, we are not aware of any material modifications 
that should be made to the accompanying statement of cost comparisons in 
order for it to present the information contained therein using the assumptions 
set forth. 
| 
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January 15, 1981 


STATEMENT OF APPROXIMATE COST COMPARISONS 
ALAMO NAVAJO SCHOOL CAMPUS 


its 
TYPICAL FEDERAL FUNDING; 
Initial Construction Cost Allocation: $10,000,000 
Inflationary Adjustment Increase; 
(10% over 5 equal phases, Totalling 10 years) 15,200 ,000 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION COST $25,200,000 


Il: 

ALAMO PRIVATE FINANCING PIAN: 
Initial Construction Cost Determination: — $10,000.00 
Inflationary Adjustment Increase: | ) 


(Construction contract let, completed in 
one 2-year effort): __ 


__ Interest at 10% A.P.R., 20-year Payback 9,500,000 


NET SAVINGS TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: 


v8T 
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ASSUMPTIONS 


1. Directly funded by the federal government, the project 
would typically be completed no earlier than July 31, 
1994. Construction would begin no earlier than mid- 
1984 and be undertaken in approximately five equal 
phases. 


2. The project, funded with private funds under the Alamo 
Plan, can be completed by July 31, 1983. 


3. The ANSB can obtain a 107% loan for the planning, develop- 
ment and construction costs of their campus. This 
loan will be repaid in twenty equal annual installments. 
4. The federal government would pay the ANSB for the campus 
facilities each year, an amount sufficient to retire 


the debt. 


5. There are no legal prohibitions to obtaining a private 
loan and amortizing the loan with funds paid to the 


ANSB by the federal government.. 


6. Bids can be invited and a construction contract let, by 


September 30, 1981. 
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ASSUMPTIONS - CONTINUED 


| 
| 


7. Construction costs will continue to increase at an 


annual rate cf 10% as they have over the past 
three years. 


| 


8. There is political sensibility, statutory compliance 


and financial logic in the provision of the "guarantee" 


by the federal government to the ANSB. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Alamo Navajo School Board's private financing plan 
can save approximately $5.7 million taxpayers dollars and 
quickly provide the Alamo Navajos a4 permanent school campus. 
It seems appropriate that the federal government support and 


encourage the implementation of the plan. 
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Mr. YATES. Please proceed. 

Mr. PLumMER. We have a written statement we turned in. I have 
with me to my left Walter Apachito, the Chairman of the Alamo 
Navajo School Board and the chapter Vice-President. 

Mr. YATEs. I say Ramah Navajo. 

Mr. PLUMMER. We are a satellite reservation. 

Farther to the left is Mr. Lee Abeyta, Counsel Delegate for the 
tribal council, from Alamo Reservation, and also a school board 
member and vice-president. 

Mr. Yates. Are you going to testify? 

Mr. PLUMMER. We will testify. He will say a few words and I will 
translate for him. 

Mr. YaTEs. Proceed. 

(Mr. Apachito makes his statement speaking in Navajo, which 
Mr. Plummer will translate.) 

Mr. PLuMMER. The comment Mr. Apachito is making at this time 
is this: Back in 1868, by treaty with the United States Government, 
they were promised a school. 

In 1930 there were some schools built by CCC Gangs. 

In 1940 they closed down those schools. 

In the late 50s, the Magdalena Dormitory was built and the 
Alamo Navajo students had to attend that particular school. 

In the 1970s the Bureau of Indian Affairs did back and said 
Alamo Navajo was number one for school construction, which 
made the people very happy. 

In 1976 the BIA withdrew its promise and left Alamo out in the 
cold. 

In 1979 and to this date, the Alamo Navajo community is coming 
back here to Washington to try to revive what was promised them 
during those years and asking for school construction. 

In connection with that, the school began officially on October 1, 
1979. Since that time the school has been having problems with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in not processing the contracting activi- 
ties. The money is never there. It takes 97 days for a cost reversible 
invoice to turn around. 

The school board constantly has to borrow monies from the bank 
in Albuquerque to keep the school going. 

As of two weeks ago—— 

Mr. YATES. Why do they do that? 

Mr. PLuMMeER. Because the Bureau of Indian Affairs never gets 
their invoices paid on time. Ninety-seven days is the average turn- 
around. 

Mr. YATES. Why is that? 

Mr. PLUMMER. Only twice since school began were those invoices 
paid within four days and that is because I walked them through. 
These are cost reimbursable, and these are for total expenses, 
school operations, administrative costs, and so forth and so on. 

We feel there is evidence of ineptitude—— 
| bes YATES. You have to pay high interest rates for those borrow- 
ings: 

Mr. PLUMMER. Exactly. We borrowed $300,000 up to now at least 
10 times. We paid them back each time. I guess we paid something 
like $5,000-plus in interest up to now. 
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It is ironic how here we havea private group which has been the 
backbone of the school, and the other side should have been bur- 
dened with that. However, they are not doing their job. 

We just feel that up to now there has been total ineptitude and 
ignorance on the part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs people in 
getting the necessary help which was promised in the particular 
contracts which have been signed. 

There is already the mechanism to provide administrative costs, 
and so on, but it seems they are negligent in implementing those 
particular laws which were mandated by Congress. 

Mr. YATES. We will check with BIA to find out about this pay- 
ment cycle and why they have to wait so long to get reimburse- 
ment which requires their paying high interest rates. 

We have a list of schools. You may or may not know this, but the 
committee, three or four years ago, took the Indian school construc- 
tion problem away from Congress and presumably set up a list of 
schools to be constructed on the basis of need. We have adhered to 
that schedule carefully. 

On the basis of what we are told, Alamo is number six on the 
ist. 

Mr. PLuMMER. Alamo was number five. 

Mr. Yates. BIA has omitted Black Mesa School. 

The Office of Management and Budget in previous years has 
budgeted funding for only five schools, the first five on the list. 
This committee has added five schools to that list because we know 
of the deplorable condition of the schools, and we know that just 
taking care of five schools in one year will not adequately deal 
with the problem. 

I do not think taking care of 10 schools deals with the problem 
but it doubles what the executive branch has done. 

I do not know what their budget will be this year. I don’t know 
how many schools, if any, OMB will approve funds for. However, 
we will very much keep in mind what you told us about Alamo. I 
hope we can take care of you this year. 

Mr. PLUMMER. I wanted to make the comment that what you just 
now told us, that Alamo is now number six, demonstrates the 
arbitrary sorts of decisions made within the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs without even informing the communities which are 
affected. 

Mr. Yates. This is characteristic of BIA and has been for 150 
years or more. However, it is the only agency we have, and we will 
keep hounding them to improve. 

The problem is that they neglect or they overlook some schools. 
They overlooked a couple last year, for example. Black Mesa is 100 
percent unhoused. 

Mr. PLUMMER. So is Alamo. 

Mr. Yates. I don’t know what that means in terms of the condi- 
tion of Alamo School. I imagine you have one dormitory or one 
building—— 

Mr. PLumMMeER. Zero. All of the buildings we are using now are 
leased portable buildings which kids are using, 316 of them. 

Mr. Yates. All we can do is have Alamo checked again. They say 
you ae 91. If you are 100, you should be moved up. It is that 
simple. 
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Mr. PLumMMER. That is what we say. We should be number one. 
We made an appeal which has been rejected. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. PLumMeERr. I also wanted to point out we have a plan which 
we attached to our arguments which might prove to be interesting 
to this committee. 

Mr. Yates. A plan for what? 

Mr. PLuMMeER. Private financing to build a school without the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. YATES. How did you get private funding? 

Mr. PLUMMER. We have been talking to some trust officers in the 
Albuquerque bank. They feel they can get us a loan at about 10 
percent. 

Mr. YATES. How will you pay it back? 

Mr. PLUMMER. We can get the Secretary of Interior officers to 
make a very strong commitment that this will be paid back over 20 
years using school monies. 

Mr. Yates. You have a right to pre-pay? 

Mr. PLUMMER. We think so. 

Mr. . YATES. We will look at your plan. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. PLuMMER. Thank you, sir. 


ALAMO NAVAJO AND RAMAH NAVAJO SCHOOL BOARDS 
BIA, IMPLEMENTATION OF PUBLIC LAW 93-638 
WITNESSES 


MICHAEL GROSS, GENERAL COUNSEL 

DON CREAMER, BORREGO PASS SCHOOL 

FRANKLIN FREELAND, RAMAH NAVAJO SCHOOL BOARD, INC. 

CARL LEVI, NAVAJO DIVISION OF EDUCATION 

LARRY EMERSON, SHIPROCK ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL 

GEORGE JIM, BORREGO PASS SCHOOL, SECRETARY-ASSOCIATION OF 
NAVAJO COMMUNITY-CONTROLLED SCHOOLS, INC. 

BENJAMIN BURNEY, DIRECTOR, ROCK POINT COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

WADE HADLEY, ROUGH ROCK DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL; PRESIDENT, 
ASSOCIATION OF NAVAJO COMMUNITY-CONTROLLED SCHOOLS, INC. 

ABE PLUMMER, DIRECTOR, ALAMO NAVAJO SCHOOL BOARD, INC. 


Mr. Yates. Who will lead the panel? 

Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. My name is Michael Gross. I am a lawyer from Santa 
Fe. I am surrounded here by a group of my clients whose various 
Navajo contract schools are here: Don Creamer, Borrego Pass 
School; Franklin Freeland, Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc.; Carl 
Levi, Navajo Division of Education; Larry Emerson, Shiprock AI- 
ternative School; George Jim, Borrego Pass School, Secretary of the 
Association of Navajo Community-Controlled Schools, Inc.; Benja- 
min Burney, Director, Rock Point Community School; Wade 
Hadley, Rough Rock Demonstration School, President, Association 
of Navajo Community-Controlled Schools, Inc.; Abe Plummer, Di- 
rector, Alamo Navajo School Board, Inc. 
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Mr. Chairman, we asked for this block of time and we are very 
grateful that it was granted for the purpose of bringing your atten- 
tion to major problems of implementing Public Laws 93-638 and 
95-561 on the Navajo Reservation. 

There is a crisis going on right now, the details of which we can 
omit for now, concerning administrative overhead costs for these 
schools. 

Mr. Yates. If you would yield. 

Your statement will be made part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 


76-640 0 - 81 - 13 
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OVERHEAD COST-RELATED ISSUES IN THE BIA FY 82 BUDGET REQUEST $1,055,392,000. 
Donald D. Creamer, 2/17/61 Representing Borrego Pass School Board and the 
Association of Navajo Community Controlled School Boards ANCCSB. 


Mr. Chairman, let me first introduce myself briefly, and indicate the experiential 
background for my testimony. My name is Don Creamer. I work for the Borrego 

Pass Contract School Board, at a Navajo elementary school 12 miles of muddy 

road southeast of Crownpoint, New Mexico. I have worked there almost 9 years 

now, trying to help that Board run its own school under contract with the BIA. 

My job is called Director of Special Projects. That means that I am the local 
Federal paperwork specialist, and bureaucrat fighter. In nine years, I have 
become a dedicated and accomplished Bureau watcher. 


During that time I have seen two major Federal legislative efforts to effect 
the kind of Indian control of basic institutions and influences over Indian 
life which my employer seeks to exercise over the Borrego Pass School. I 
have participated in legislative hearings on this effort, and have played an 
active role in trying to implement the legislation. I was an active member of 
the BIA's Task Force that developed the Indian School Equalization Formula, 
and have served as a sub-consultant in the effort to complete the regulations 
which that Task Force could not complete because of the terrible time limits 
placed upon'its work. And I implement it daily at a local school. 


es eee 


In all that time and effort, Mr. Chairman, I have come to one in-escapable 
conclusion, that citizens who are dependent upon the Federal government for 
basic resources and at the same time want to control their own services, 
and Federal bureaucrats, are mortal enemies! 


There's no great mystery as to why this should be 'so...--bureaucrat's jobs 
depend upon their maintaining the fiction that citizens cannot be trusted to 
use Federal resources responsibly in meeting their own needs. Citizens must 

be held accountable for Federal funds! This, of course, means that they must 
be required to serve their own needs in bureaucrat-approved ways. They must 
prepare plans in advance, to meet bureaucrat-determined guidelines and priorities 
in many cases. They must submit these for bureaucrat review and approval, and 
if approved, they must carry them out as approved, and account for every penny 
of their Federal resources against them. They must have detailed evaluations 
of the -benefits of doing so to prove to bureaucratic satisfaction that the 
government got its money's worth. And above all, they must put it all down 

on paper because if it isn't documented it didn't happen. And they must be 
prepared to invest years of time waiting for poor overworked bureaucrats to 
process this paper, before they can do anything. 


4s 2 


But in all my nine years, Mr. Chairman, I have never been able to figure out 
who the bureaucrats are accountable to! Or why they should be trusted to Be 
use Federal resources responsibly in meeting other people's needs. So far as 
I can see, when all the rhetoric is pushed aside, the only place in the whole 
system that the bureaucracy itself is held accountable for its performance 

is here! But this is where it all breaks down. I have to submit a 55 page 
document to BIA to fund a Title I project when the kids in the school are 
entitled to the funds by Federal law. And I have to submit a 15 page request 
just to change the number of students in the Title I class. But the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs has asked you to fund his own office for $9% Million, 

on the basis of 14 lines of type at the bottom of one page that don't even 
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tell you what it will be used for - just the subdivisions in his empire that 
it will support} 


Now this might not bother me quite so much under other circumstances, but we 
have just come from a meeting with Interior Oversight Committee staff members, 
talking about how Indian contractors can secure their part of the Federal 
resources which the Secretary of Interior would have spent to operate their 
sthools, had the schools not been contracted. Thanks to P.L. 95-561 we now 
no longer have any more problem getting our fair share of the direct program 
costs of the schools than we would have as BIA operated schools. But getting 
anything like a pro-rata share of what the Secretary would have spent on 
administrative overhead is something else entirely. 


Last year, because of repeated difficulty Indian contractors had in getting 
the BIA to pay what their indirect cost rates entitled them to due to BIA 
claims that not enough funds had been appropriated to the Contract Support 
Fund line item in the Budget, a number of the contractors came to the 

Senate Interior Appropriations Sub-Committee staff and asked for help. As 

a result, the Senate mark-up language gave Interior until the first of this 
month to come up with a system to prevent such shortfalls in the future and 
report it back. We haven't seen a copy of'the report yet, and don't even 
know if it is out. But we have seen enough of the preliminary and auxillary 
materials to know that BIA's "system"' amounts to scapegoating Indian tribes 
and contractors for funding costs they would have paid for out of other stgnietans 
sources if they had not had the contract (so far as we know, a fabrications” 
and then promulgating a set of transparently biased guidelines disallowing in 
specific a large number of items quoted directly out of contract school 
overhead cost proposals. This was done by sheer Executive fiat! 


It is an obvious, clear and deliberate violation of critical portions of 

P.L. 93-638, the Regulations and Guidelines issued in implementing it, and 

other Federal Regulations for setting allowable costs for Federal contractors. 

We have presented the problem, and ample documentation, to the Oversight 
Committees staff members, and have confidence that they will take the matter 

from there. But we call it to your attention because it has immense implications 
for the Budget request which is before you. 


93-638 and its implementing Regulations and Guidelines require the BIA to 

provide an Indian contractor of BIA programs with the same level of funding 

which the Secretary would have provided operating the program through the BIA, 
including both direct and indirect costs. But BIA has never taken the secretarial 
funding level requirement seriously with regard to indirect costs. Instead, 

year after year it has asked the Congress to provide additional funds, beyond 
BIA's already overstuffed administrative budgets, to pay contractor indirect 
costs. And now that that game appears at the point of diminishing returns, 

,they are turning on the contractors and attacking, demanding that the 

contractor take his administrative overhead out of program funds. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, that is not the problem, or the solution. The problem 
lies in the fact that so’much of BIA's so called program is administrative 
overhead that they don't dare start sharing these costs with the Indian 
contractors. I went through the FY 82 Budget request and did a trial cost 
allocation between those costs that could clearly be identified as paying 

for services to Indian people, and those which were for obviously administra- 
tive activities, based upon BIA's own descriptions and justifications, and 
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came to some astounding conclusions. Out of an over $1 Billion request, only 
a little over $500 Million could be readily identified as for actual services 
to Indians, and that included an un-known amount administrative costs at the 
service delivery level. Of this amount, it is anticipated that $220 Million 
(almost half) will be contracted out in FY 82. And BIA is asking for $28.8 
Million for contractor overhead costs (at an average rate of 13%.) For the 
remaining non-contracted portion of its services, some $286 ,249,380, I could 
identify some $131,903,500. in rather obviously administrative overhead 
activities (at an average rate of 46%). 


Now before someone raises a bloody scream over how "unfair" these figures 

are, let me say, they were based on educated guesses only. I had to go on 

what Interior put into this budget request, and J have rarely read any proposal 
for funding of anything which is more poorly written, tells you as little about 
what is to be done with the money, and why it needs to be done, as this document) 
The one thing it does consistently is to comingle program service costs and 
administrative overhead costs at every opportunity. 


Mr. Chairman, all of us know that the budgetary headsman stands at -the door. 
There are going to be cuts, and Indian people have no other source of support 
for many basic services than the Federal government. The past record speaks 
for itself when it comes to cuts. When Congress ordered a government-wide 
cut in Federal administrative travel, Interior and BIA passed it on down and 
tried to apply travel ceiling cuts on school busses too, rather than accept 
what they regarded as an "unequal share of the burden" on the non-service 
offices of the Bureau. 


So you are going to have to make the cuts here! And you are going to have to 
be able to know how much of this budget is for actual needed services to 
Indians, and how much is to support legions of paper shufflers, and hierarchies 
of buck passers, and other nursers at the Federal nipple. 


So the most helpful single thing you can do for Indian people right now is 
to demand that BIA's administrative costs be clearly and honestly separated 
from its costs of services delivered to Indians -- that those services be 
clearly described in terms of their direct benefits, so that people can make 
difficult decisions as to which benefits can be foregone, if necessary, in 
order to keep other more important ones. And then you can begin demanding 
to know why administrative costs are necessary to the delivery of these 
services, and comparing them with the costs of the services themselves. 


There is no way that Interior can do these things (indeed they have every 
reason to resist doing them, since the headsman will take after overhead a 
lot quicker than he will services, and MOST of the Department level is 
overhead in one way or another) so we suggest that this Sub-Committee refer 
the job to GAO which is well qualified to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, with one part of our effort, we are asking that BIA, or the 
Congress if BIA cannot be persuaded to do so, provide us with our pro-rata 
share of BIA's administrative resources. With the other we are asking that 
the total administrative resource pool. (including our share) be reduced. 

We can dare to suggest this because whenever you cut down on BIA's capacity 
to create crises for us, generate needless and counter-productive paperwork 
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for their review and approval, and other wise try and run our business for us, 
you cut down on our need for resources to either defend ourselves, or waste 
our time doing things their way. 


There are some other things you can do to help, too, if you will. You can 
earmark a part of their Self-Determination :Technical Assistance Slush Fund 
for FY 82 for a field task force, similar to those already used to implement 
P.L. 95-561, to develop a formula for equitable distribution of the overhead 
costs of contracted Education programs which P.L. 95-561 did not absolutely 
require the BIA to develop, and so it was not developed. It is badly needed, 
and we know of no-one in BIA that is competent to do it without field help. 
And after the latest efforts of the Commissioner's Office to destroy our 
administrative capacity to operate our schools under Indian control, we know 
of no-one in BIA that can be trusted to do it without field help. 


Further, we ask that you carefully review the adequacy of BIA's request for 
the Contract Support Fund, in view of its consistent history of deliberately 
asking for less than it has every reason to know will be needed, and then 
using the appropriations level as an excuse to deny resources to Indian 
contractors. ; 

And finally, we ask that the Report language on this item give BIA specific 
direction to use these funds for the purposes stated in P.L. 93-638, the 
existing regulations for implementing this law, the guidelines issued to 
support these regulations, and the existing Federal regulations governing 
setting of allowable costs for Federal contractors. Please include specific 
reference to BIA's obligation to provide at least the Secretarial funding 
level for the indirect costs of operating BIA programs, and other programs 
administered by the Secretary on behalf of Indians on a flow-through basis. 


Thank you for your patience and attention. 


Be oes 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. GHORGE JIM, PRESIDENT, BORREGO PASS SCHOOL BOARD 


THE ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR BIA EDUCATION, FACILITIES MANAGEMENT, AND 
RELATED PROGRAMS OF THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 2/17/81 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the House Sub-Committee on Interior Appropriations: 


My name is George Jim. I am-»president of the School Board elected by the little 
Navajo commmities of Casamero Lake and Littlewater, New Mexico. This Board 

has operated its own school under contract with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
since 1971. During that time we have been learning constantly about how to 
operate a school, and about how to live with the BIA. 


‘In the last year or so, things seem to be getting worse, not better. After 
all the dust settled, the BIA funding formula for schools gave us just about 
the same amount of money to operate our school on as we had before, but it 
also gave us a whole lot of new regulations requiring us to spend it the BIA 
way. "or example, we have been running our own business for 10 years, and are 


audited every year. We have a competent Business Manager, and we do not mis-spend ; 


funds. We do not waste them either, if we can help it, because we want the money 


to benefit our children. But this year BIA spent we don't know how many thousands © 


of dollars developing a huge, complex, and wasteful cost accounting system which 
would have required us to keep hundreds of new records and split up our costs 
into a lot of little splinters so that they can keep track of them. We had 

to spend our time persuading BIA Education that we have our own cost accounting 
system, which has been approved by a Certified Public Accountant under P.L. 93= 
639 regulations, and already meets our needs, and that putting their system 
into effect would simply require us to take money away from our children and 
hire additional bookkeepers, for whatever benefit BIA might get out of it. 


They backed off, for the moment. But we understand that they are planning to 
try and get Congress to back their efforts to impose their management system 
on the contract schools. Mr Chairman, ours works! Theirs never have! Please 
don't give them any money to try and come in and fix ours! 


In another example. We have some children in our school that the outside world 
calls handicapped. They look just like all the other children, but they don't 
learn school things as fast. We have long ago had them examined by Educational 
experts in these things, and had a going Special Education program for them 
before ever BIA put any additional money in the Formula for Special Education. 
When we tried to staff this program with certified Special. Education teachers, 
however, we found that we can't attract a specialist this much in demand at 
our isolated location. We tried sharing a teacher with another BIA school 20 
miles away. The other school was on the pavement, so they got the services and 
we didn't. We hired a full-time professional, with all the certificates and 
trimmings. She set up a program, filled out all the paperwork required by BIA 
and USOE for special education programs, went home for Christmas, and never . 
came back. Finally, we decided that we could get better service out of one of 
our own skilled teacher aides, if she went to school in the summers and took 
special education courses. Since then, she has done a good job at Pt.epRb 
BIA is threatening to cut of our special education funds because she is not 
"certified", and their manual for auditing student counts for the formula 
requires a "certified special education teacher" before we can count our 
children as handicapped. This is not in their regulations. Just their accounting 
system. 


Se a Se 
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Mr. Chairman, we waived their requirement, because we have the authority to 
waive program standards under P.L. 95-561. But they disallowed our student 
count for handicapped students anyway, in their audit report, because their 
employees at the lower levels have no authority to use their judgement on 
anything. That's the way it went in. And we still don't know whether ve will 
get any money for our handicapped students special education program or not, 
because, even though their regulations clearly state that they will provide 

us with initial allotments for our Formila budget for FY 81 by mid January, 
they still have not sent them out! We literally don't know what we will have 
to serve these children with, because of their crude bureaucratic bungling. 


Not only that, Mr. Chairman. When we first set up the present Special Education ° 
Program wevhad no place to use for any special instruction. The only building 
we could get our hands on was a world-war-two quonset hut abandoned by the BIA 
at a school they closed down at Whitehorse Lake. They wouldn't give us any 
money to build anything, but we could use our own money to move things, so we 
paid good money to move that quonset hut 40 miles and set it up, just to have 

a place for our Title I and special education instruction. we have to provide 
this special instruction to 9 learning disabled students, and 40 title t 
students, in a room 25 feet square. But it is better than nothing! 


Then, when BIA set up its Special Education budget in the Formula, Mr. Barlow 
issued a memorandum authorizing schools to spend 3100 money to lease or 
_ lease-purchase modular buildings to house Special Education programs in. 
Our Formala Allottment only gives us a few thousand dollars for our 9 learning 
disabled students, so we went way overboard and devoted thousands more than 
this to lease a structure, out of our regular instructional funds, in order 
to have a decent facility to provide special education services in. We had 
it designed especially for this purpose, built, and brought in. We are paying 
a coupte of thousand dollars a month to lease it. 


But the children are still jammed into the quonset hut, because BIA will not 

. hook the building up. We don't have any money left in our educational bud- 

get for all the plumbing, utility lines, and so on. In fact, we don't even 

know if we will get any money for special education this year, as I have already 
explained. But BIA claims that they will have to get permission from the Facilities’ 
Construction and Operation Improvement Division, from a Steering Committee that 
includes the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and two Assistant Secretaries of 

the Department of Interior on it, before they can give us the plumbing. 


-Mr.. Chairman, don't give them any more money for this kind of nonsense! 
‘ Make them give us the money! We can manage things better than that! 


Then, Mr. Chairman, there is the matter of travel limitations. We are located 
12 miles of dirt road away from Crownpoint. BIA has put all their Facilities 
Management personnel in Crownpoint, at a Work Center, so for us to get any 

_ services at all from them, they have to travel. And they can only travel for 
"emergencies" now. Some of these people at Agency seem to be good-hearted 
well-intentioned people. But their salaries get paid whether they travel out 
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Mr. George Jim, President 
Borrego Pass School Board 2/17/81 


to Borrego Pass or not. So you can imagine whatkind of service we get. 
But at the same time, I understand you are planning to give them $90 
Million Dollars next year. Please Mr. Chairman, see to it that they can 
spend it on something else besides emergencies. 


We need sidewalks, so our kids don't have to wade through the mud to go 
to class. The roof on our school building leaks all over the place, and 
we have to put buckets on the floor when it rains. The steps on the front 
of our school have crumbled away so they aren't safe, and we have half of 
them blocked off to keep kids from hurting themselves using them. We have 
to walk half a mile down to the pump-house every day to turn the water 
system off and on, because we have never been able to get BIA to put an 
automatic water level control on our water tower. BIA used to drive the 
24 mile round trip to do this because they had "travel money", but no 
"construction money" to make the change. We need such simple things as 
fire extinguishers, and can't get them. And we are better off than most schools. 


Mr. Chairman, I understand that this is only an Appropriations Committee, 
and that many of the things I have talked about are administrative problems. 
But you also fund the administrative people at the top of the system who 
create these problems. 


I have looked at BIA's budget justification for Facilities Management, and 
it is almost all for the kind of administrative nonsense which keeps us from 
getting any services from them. Make them change it, or don't give them the 
money! We don't get any services to speak of anyway, So it won't hurt us that 
much to go without them entirely. OO; 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I just want to call your attention to the fact that 

BIA is claiming that we have too much money for our administration. So far _ 
this year, they have only given us $40,000., although we asked for some $308,000. 
based upon what we would have received under indirect cost rates like last 

year. The Department of Interior promised us that we could negotiate all of 

our overhead costs as a single "lump sum" this year, and ve trusted them to 

set up a way to do so. They haven't done it. Instead, they took all of the 
overhead cost. proposals of the Navajo schools who applied for lump sums this 
year, and wrote a set of guidelines which seem specifically designed to 
dis-allow most of the administrative positions and activities we have, except 
for our business office. We have just finished meeting with staff of the 
various oversight committees to go over this problem in detail. But we need 
your help, too. We want to mun our own school. And we must have administrators 
to carry out what we plan, and to defend us from BIA's constant efforts to take — 
over and make us do it their way. 


So please make it plain, in the words you put in the appropriation for the 
Gontract Support Fund, that it is to pay all of the indirect costs allowable 
under present guidelines, to enable Indian contractors to run their own 
affairs, and that we are entitled to enough resources to do anything for 
ourselves that BIA does for its own schools anywhere in its multi-million 
dollar administrative system. 
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TEXT OF STATMENT 

WADE HADLEY, PRESIDENT OF SCHOOL BOARD 
ROUGH ROCK DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 
s ROUGH ‘ROCK; ARIZONA 


GENTLEMEN. 


I am not here to speak to you as an expert on indirect cost 

or government regulations. I am here as an expert on what it means 
_to Rough Rock to be able to run our own school for our own children. 

I am also an expert on what it will mean to Rough Rock if we are no 
- longer able to run our own school for our children now, and all the 
children in the years to come. It is on this that I wish to speak 
to you today. I will leave the technical details to these other 
good people who have come here today to help you understand what is 
- happening back in my land. 


We, as the Navajo Nation, the largest tribe in America, started 
our own school at Rough Rock in 1966, fifteen years ago. We started 
with nothing and have grown to a school that serves over 500 children. 
We want to keep on growing. We want you to stick to the Treaty of 
1868. We are proud of our school and want to keep it. 


What I know to be true is this: that the dream of Indian Self- 
determination is a dream of tomorrow. For today, we need the help 

of people who know and understand the ways of Washington. For today, 

‘we need your help. These things do not come for free. If the BIA 

is allowed to cut off the help we need today to run our schools, if 
we are not able to hire our own people to help run our schools and to 
have them learn your ways, then we will.not be able to run our school 
today. If we cannot run our school today with your help, then we 
will never learn to run our school tomorrow without your help. Self 
determination will then no longer be a real ,dream of the future. 


The people of Rough Rock dream, the people of Rough Rock work 
hard, the people of Rough Rock pray... all for that dream of tomorrow. 
We believe you mean to help us run our schools for our own children. 
Do not take away all the work we have done, do not take away our 
dream. Do not destroy all of the work you too have done for this 
dream of tomorrow. 


We tell our children who are in school today to study hard,. for 
some day this will be their school. We tell the parents, let your 
children go to school, do not keep them at home to help you in your 
work, for if they go to school they will be able to help you, help 
themselves and help our people. We tell them that our school is not 
' like the BIA schools, we will not turn their children against our 
ways. We tell them that, because we run our own school, their child- 
ren will grow up knowing the traditional ways, they will grow up proud 
of being Navajo. And so the parents work alone and send their children 


to our school. The parents, they trust us, they also trust ~ es 
Washington. Do not allow the BIA to break that trust. 


Give us the means to run our schools, give us the means to 
.follow your regulations, give us the means to plan for the future 
‘and the children of tomorrow and tomorrow. Give us the help we 
need today for the dream of tomorrow. 


Thank you. 
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Mr. Gross. Mr. Creamer has written a statement which has been 
inserted in the record. 

I will be very brief so as to allow the rest of the people before 
you to speak a few words. 

We have four basic requests to make, none of which involve the 
addition of extra monies beyond what the BIA has asked for in its 
budget justifications for fiscal year 1982. | 

The help is a matter of implementation. Congress and these 
schools must get on with the show in terms of Indian self-determi- 
nation with schools. 

Number one, we respectfully ask that the BIA be directed to 
report back by a date certain to this committee as to how much of 
its budget goes to unhoused BIA administrative costs. The point is 
that there has been a tug-of-war as to how much money should go 
to these schools ever since 638 was passed having to do with the 
standard in the law which is loosely called the secretarial level of 
funding. Each school, for example, is supposed to get what the 
secretary would have spent for the same program. 

However, determining that amount has proven impossible 
through the years because we have no way through published 
documents or statistics to uncover what the Bureau spent in its 
own administrative costs. 

Mr. Yates. What is your second point? 

Mr. Gross. Through a task force of field people who are not 
directly under the control of the BIA we would respectfully request 
a second look at the BIA’s formula for funding schools, contract 
schools—— 

Mr. Yates. For making up the list? 

Mr. Gross. Making up the basic formula dividing up the educa- 
tion monies under 561. We believe there are major areas in the 
way the formula now works. 

Mr. Yates. In what way? 

Mr. Gross. For example, small schools are penalized very severe- 
ly by the existing formula because the formula does not take into 
account the basic overhead of these schools and other factors due 
to isolation plus the small size of the school. 

Secondly, one of the factors contributing to our basic problem 
which brings us all to Washington is the fact that the Bureau has 
failed to put into its formula any consideration of the overhead 
costs of these schools despite the express language in Section 2008 
of the statute requiring it to do so. 

We feel if this committee were to direct the Bureau to go back 
and do it over again maybe it would get done. 

Mr. Yates. You would rather have the overhead which BIA 
would expend shifted to you rather than BIA spending it? 7 

Mr. Gross. Yes. The Bureau has used this line item called “con- 
tract support” as the way of funding overhead costs of all 638 
contractors. That is a pool of money which really allows the 
Bureau to escape the main intent of Congress in passing 638, which 
was to have the bureaucracy reduce itself in proportion to the 
increase in contracting. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. Gross. It has not happened. 
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Third, the Bureau has systematically over the years failed—we 
think deliberately—to provide the kind of technical assistance re- 
sources that communities such as this, especially when they are 
first starting out, absolutely have to have if they are going to make 
headway. 

Mr. YATES. Give me an example of what you mean by “technical 
assistance.”’ 

Mr. Gross. Lawyers and accountants to help prepare proposals 
and negotiate contracts with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It was 
programmed to that effect for three years. 

Mr. YATEs. But they have you. 

Mr. Gross. They can’t pay me all the time. 

Mr. YarteEs. All right. 

Mr. CREAMER. And these schools don’t have the budget. 

Mr. Gross. Once schools get established they can sometimes find 
the money. When they first start out there is nothing. 

Number four, we think there is a major omission in the way the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has implemented 561, again with regard 
to the lines of structure and authority in the Bureau. 

Section 206 of the Act requires that the Assistant Secretary 
supervise and manage all education functions through the Director 
of the Office of Indian Education Programs. Very frankly and 
briefly, he has failed to do that. 

Mr. YartEs. All right. 

Mr. Gross. If we could have some committee language perhaps 
calling attention to that problem it would hold. 

Without further ado, I would like to turn this over to Don 
Creamer for a few remarks about Borrego Pass, and then to the 
other members. 

Mr. Yates. Where is that? 

Mr. CREAMER. Crown Point is in western New Mexico, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, in the course of dealing with this problem of 
trying to get our fair share of the Bureau of Indian Affairs direct 
cost funds, the Bureau has attempted to impose its own guidelines 
on us which red-line most of the things that are already in our 
overhead cost programs. We have gone through a shell game with 
the Bureau. They offered us lump sum rates through the Office of 
Inspector General, held out that possibility to us, got us not to 
negotiate for indirect cost rates while we waited for the Bureau to 
set up a system for lump sum which would solve some of the 
problems of overhead cost rates, and now we are stuck with it. 
They have given us guidelines for lump sums which simply elimi- 
nate most of our administration, particularly the top administra- 
tive, the executive direction, the position that we used to defend 
ourselves in this way, and so on. 

In attempting to deal with that move of the Bureau, I got myself 
into this budget which they are submitting to you looking for what 
in fact they do in the way of administration for their own schools 
and where, because they tried to get us to take 90 percent of our 
administration out of our formula budget which was given us for 
schools, instruction of kids, and so on. They told us, in effect, to 
take it out of program. 

I went back and looked at this thing and tried to identify how 
much of the Bureau’s budget is programmed and how much of that 
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is administration just based on what they say here. I am utterly 
aghast in what I found in just that trip through the budget state- 
ment. 

Among other things, the bureaucracy at the central level is 
rapidly growing in this budget. The Commissioner’s office, for ex- 
ample, in the statements in this budget, shucks off responsibility 
for executive direction of Indian education on Mr. Barlow with the 
simple statement that his $9 million budget or $9.5 million budget 
will provide executive direction for all the functions of the Bureau 
except Indian education. However, his budget has increased, which 
is an increase over the last year, and nowhere has he ever given 
any money for executive direction to Mr. Barlow. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Barlow is not given it? 

Mr. CreAMeEr. Not the money but just the responsibility. The 
Commissioner shucks the responsibility and keeps the money. 

Look at the budget. It is on page 109. The key words there are 
“except Indian education” as well as the dollar figures. 

In that case, if we in fact come up with our fair share of Mr. 
Barlow’s administrative budget we should have a fair share of that 
executive budget, too. We cannot get it if it is not even given to Mr. 
Barlow. That is how I stumbled onto the problem. 

Mr. Yates. We will accept your point. We are merely checking 
our justification, which indicates that $13 million is made availa- 
ble, supposed to be made available, for fiscal year 1982. 

Mr. Creamer. For program direction. The Bureau has several 
levels of administrative direction in its budget, and executive direc- 
tion is above program direction in all of the departments of the 
budget and, in effect, it is the budget of the Commissioners. 

Mr. Yates. We will ask them about that when they appear. 

Mr. CREAMER. I would appreciate your inquiring into it. 

In the course of this, what I found in an effort to separate these 
things is that education represents about 36 percent of the Bu- 
reau’s total services to Indian people, and 36 percent of that is 
about $3.5 million, or close to that. It simply underscores the 
desperate need throughout this budget to come up with distinctions 
between what the services are to Indians and BIA’s support for its 
own massive bureaucracy. 

We would like to set up a system whereby a pool of overhead 
services or overhead funds or resources is set aside, and then we 
simply get a pro rata share, and then a formula developed so that 
the small schools among us get a larger portion of that. The large 
schools which don’t need as much get a smaller portion, and we get 
our share of the total pie. That is not happening. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 

Mr. Gross. Perhaps you would be interested in hearing from four 
schools which do not yet exist. | 

Mr. Levi is here. 

Mr. YATES. They don’t have much time. 

Mr. Levi. I am Carl Levi, Director of the Navajo Alternative 
Education Project. I am speaking today not for the tribal adminis- 
tration nor for the Division of Education but on behalf of those 
schools which my project will help plan. We provide technical 
assistance at the moment to three communities which are seeking 
contracts. Two of those are for non-existent schools which wish to 


; 
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start alternative high schools, and one of those for an existing 
dormitory program which is currently operated by the BIA which 
wants to go contract. : 

I am also aware of at least three additional schools which are 
desirous of becoming contract schools. One is an existing boarding 
school program under the BIA, and two will be totally new, also, 
alternative high schools. 

Mr. Yates. Why should you not take this up with BIA? 

Mr. Levi. Because at this point BIA has not made any provision 
in its 1982 budget to provide monies for those schools for either 
direct or indirect costs. I wish to see to it that the point is made 
that that money should be estimated and should be included. A 
minimum of 600 students could conceivably be included in fiscal 
year 1982 based on the current formula. The history of overhead 
rates which have been assigned to small schools, all of which these 
would be, we can conservatively estimate that $1,706,060 in direct 
cons and $938,718 in indirect costs will be needed to cover those 
schools. 

Of that figure, $898,380 in direct and the full amount of indirect 
costs will be entirely new funds. 

Mr. Yates. Are your statements in writing, statements of your 
colleagues here? 

Mr. Gross. Only Mr. Creamer’s. 

Mr. YaTEs. I would make this recommendation in the interest of 
Saving time because we have a lot of people waiting here. 

You should submit a written statement on this. It will be made 
part of the official record. 

The committee does want to know about this problem so we can 
ask the BIA about it. 

I assume the other people who are here will want to do the same 
thing, testify in the same way. Is that right? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. There is one other point other than those we 
have made up to now. 

Mr. Yates. We don’t have enough time. 

Mr. Gross. May we submit these comments in writing? 

Mr. Yates. I wish you would. We do want your statements. 
Unfortunately there is too short a time. Perhaps I have taken too 
much time in asking questions. 

How long will your statements be? 

Mr. Emerson. I am Larry Emerson, Shiprock Alternative School. 

We are a school for 125 Navajo youth given a second chance 
education. They are dropouts and pushouts, teenage mothers from 
other schools. 

We have a daycare center. We provide food, transportation, and 
an educational program. 

Basically what we would like to say is that we are having pretty 
critical problems with indirect costs now. 

Mr. Yates. In last year’s report of our committee, which you may 
or may not have seen—did you see it? 

Mr. EMERSON. I think so. 

Mr. YATES. Page 41 states: 

It has come to my attention that the Shiprock Boarding School, which has a 
design capacity of 636 students, has a current occupancy of less than 100 students. 


Facilities remain open to provide an alternative school for those students who have 
chosen not to continue their education in public or contract schools. The committee 
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requests the Secretary of Interior to review the situation to determine, among other 
things, if the facility should continue in present use and whether the Bureau should 
finance alternative schools in addition to its current responsibility. 

The committee will expect a report by October 1. 


Did we ever get a report? 

The Clerk. No. 

Mr. Yates. This is what you are asking for? 

Mr. Emerson. Not specifically but that is one of our problems. 

Mr. Yates. That is what I thought you were testifying about. 

Mr. Emerson. It has been addressed in one way or another. We 
have talked to the Bureau about it, Mr. Barlow’s office. 

Mr. Yates. You are talking about alternative schools? 

Mr. Emerson. Yes. We are getting a report from the Secretary of 
the Interior on the feasibility of alternative schools. They were 
supposed to report to us by last October. They have not yet done it. 
We will get that report. They are a little late. They always are. 

Mr. Emerson. The main thing I want to emphasize is that we are 
having problems now. We are $45,000 over-expended. We have 
incurred additional costs. The Bureau has offered us $17,000. 
Unless more money is forthcoming soon we will be forced to close. 

The reason that happened is because in last year’s budget we 
understand there was a $2 million shortfall, so we are feeling the 
effects of that now. It results in bad administration for our schools 
and ability to care for these students’ control and self-determina- 
tion. All this has been adversely affected. 

Mr. Yates. I hope it will not be worse in this year’s budget. 

Mr. EMERSON. We, too, would like to recommend there be some 
kind of streamlining of 561 and 638 procedures, mainly Bureau 
people recognizing the need for this. A lot of attitudes there are 
very bad, especially at the local level, as far as contract schools. 

Mr. Yates. Because of the lack of funds? 

Mr. Emerson. Lack of understanding of contract schools from 
Bureau personnel in relation to Public Law 95-561 and 638 as well. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. Gross. Perhaps we can save time by putting the rest of the 
comments in the record. 

Mr. Yates. All right, Mr. Gross. That would be fine. 

Meantime we are still awaiting that report. You are more inter- ~ 
ested in getting the money than the report. 

Mr. EMeErson. That is right. 

Mr. Levi. I would like to add written comments regarding that. 
Mr. Yates. We would appreciate your getting written comments 
O US. 

Mr. Gross. Thank you. 

Mr. CREAMER. Thank you. 


RAMAH NAVAJO SCHOOL BOARD 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PUBLIC LAW 93-638 
WITNESSES 


FRANKLIN FREELAND, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RAMAH NAVAJO 
SCHOOL BOARD 


BENNI COHOE, PRESIDENT, RAMAH BAND OF NAVAJO TRIBE 
DOROTHY ANTONIO, MEMBER RAMAH NAVAJO SCHOOL BOARD 
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we YatTEs. Ramah Navajo School Board is next. Is that in addi- 
tion‘ 

Mr. FREELAND. It is somewhat different. 

With me is the President of the Ramah Navajo School Board. 
Most of our statements are in writing. 

Mr. Yates. They will be made part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION On. the team . 
Mr. Chairman and Members of this. Committee, my 
name is Dr. Franklin R. Freeland, Executive Director of 
the Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc. With me are members 
of the Corporation Board whom I will introduce. ‘¢ } . 
PURPOSE 
We appreciate this opportunity to present you with 
three concerns relating to the implementation of the 
Public Law 93-638, the Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act. | . 
The first concern is the difficulty we are having 
in getting the Pine Hill School Construction Application 
processed through the Bureau of Indian Affairs' current 
ranking procedures. Our current application has been 
"in limbo" since 1977. With the help of Congress, three 
phases of the Pine Hill School complex have already been 
completed. Let us emphasize that the current application 


represents a fourth-phase application and it is a continu- 


ation of a school complex begun in 1974. 
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The second concern is the formula-based funding. 
The formula-based funding is restrictive for community- 
controlled contract schools: it ignores our operational 
cost realities; national inflationary rising costs; and 
the total allocation ignores the increasing student 
enrollment at Pine Hill Schools... The formula-based 
funding also fails to provide for incentives for schools 
which surpass its contractual agreements such as increas- 
ing student achievement as a standard-of-quality. 

The third concern is the need for special services 
- including a facility. for the pre-delinquent and delinquent 
adolescents. Historically, these students are institu- 
tionalized far away from their homes and families. .This 


is of special concern to the Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc. 


BACKGROUND. 

We believe we have a special case for coming before 
you today. The Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., was one 
of the first Indian communities. to contract with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in the provision of education, and with 
the Indian Health Services in the provision of health. The 
Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., has 10 years of contract 
experience; thus, pioneered in and made great strides in 


-Indian education. Compared with other Bureau of Indian 


76-640 O - 81 - 14 
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Af tains schools, the Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., 
is witnessing a trend upward in its school enrollment, 
school attendance, and in the past 3 years, an increase 
in student achievement. In 1979, the Pine Hill Schools 
were accredited by the Northwest Central Accreditation 


Association, another first for Indian contract schools. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION DELAYS 

A chronology of facts which substantiate our 
problems with the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) process 
are as follows: 


1. In 1952, the Navajos of Ramah solicited the 
BIA to build a day school at Ramah. 


2. Finally, in 1970, the Navajos of Ramah 
established their own corporation (called 
and hereinafter referred to as the Ramah 
Navajo School Board, (RNSB) Inc.,) and 
successfully negotiated a contract with the 
BIA to provide educational services to their 
children. 


3. In 1971, the BIA allocated school-construction 
planning monies to the RNSB, Inc. 


4. In 1971, the RNSB, Inc., completed the educa- 
tional-design specifications, and the BIA 
assured the RNSB, Inc., that by 1973, the BIA 
would request construction monies for them. 
However, the BIA did not request the monies, 
and no reason was ever given for this omission. 


5. In 1973, the RNSB, Inc., traveled to Washington, 
D.C., to express concern about this omission. 
Congress appropriated funds of approximately 
$15,000,000.00 towards school construction to 
be completed in 3 phases. 


‘ 
‘ 
% 
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6. Construction Phase I for 2.7 million beg an 
in 1974. , 


7. Construction Phase II for 2.229 million began 
in 1976. 


B.9-Consiruction Phase III for 2.062 million began 
mn. 49/7. 


9. The construction to complete the Pine Hill 
School complex was never completed. 


10. The Congress ordered the BIA to prepare ranking 
procedures for Indian school- construction monies. 


11. The BIA initiated the procedues and improperly 
applied these procedures to Ramah Navajo school 
Board, Inc. 

The Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., does not believe 
it should be subjected to the BIA procedures since the 
building of the Pine Hill Schools preceded the 1977 Con- 
gressional directive to the BIA to prepare school-constr uction 
ranking procedures after Congress had first and already 
appropriated school-construction monies in 1973 to the Ramah 
Na vajo School Board, Inc. 

| The Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., understands that 
the BIA has not yet ptblished the speci fic procedures for 
ranking (and in its entirety) as required by law. Even if 
the Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., falls under such ranking 
procedures, the Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., would be 
most concerned that the rte procedures could be used 
arbitrarily by the BIA to exclude and/or diminish the needs 
of comm unity-controlled contract schools, in particular, 


success ful comm unity-controlled contract schools. 
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Throwh the current-ranking process, the BIA took 
nearly 5 years to process the Ramah Navajo School Board, 
Inc., Continuation Application. Whereas, the Ramah Navajo 
School Board, Inc., has proven that through direct Con- 
agressional appropriations, it constructed and completed . 
3 phases of school construction in 4 years. 

The Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., is hereby re- 
questing support for the construction of the following: 

1. A cafeteria and 

Middle School complex 

of:.20,654 square feet .« 2 154 2 >92,0025210200 
2. 40 apartment-units- . 

(20-1 bedroom @ $35,000 per) 

(20-2 bedroom @ $40,000 per) 


$40,000 development cost per 3 


UEES Ye ak SEe 2,133,334.00 


3. Dormitory @ 28,000 sq. ft 


to, accomodate .200 's Gidents..« |. o,0oU.UUC.00 


Total: | $7,815,544.00 


The requested $7,815,544.00 needed is based on 
1981 prices. 2 

Without Congressional support, the Ramah Navajo 
School Board, Inc., will continue in the BIA's ranking 


"merry-go-round". 
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FORMULA-BASED FUNDING | 

The second problem is the form ula-based funding 
as imposed by the BIA throuh P.L. 95-561. This formula 
appears to be weighed against the comm wity-controlled 
contract school. An impoverished Indian community is 
expected to pay for: 1) inflationary increases due to 
national economic factors; 2) student enrollment increases; 
and 3) operational costs which the BIA refuses to recog- 
nize and which are part of normal school operations. 

Data has been compiled to demonstrate the following: 


1. Student enrollment increase during the past 
10 years. 


2. Student achievement in reading, math, and 
lang uage. 


3. BIA budget allocations since 1976. 

It is obvious that aithouwh the Pine Hill School 
enrollment has increased steadily during the past 5 years, 
“the allocations have not. 

Other factors include the following: 

1. The cost-of-living or 18 percent inflationary 
rates are omitted from the Pine HiT School 
allocations. 


2. The increase in student enrollment is ignored. 


3. The housing -costs of school personnel are 
excluded in BIA budgets. 


4. The concept of "quality" in the delivery of 
educational services is ignored. Student 
achievenent rates have steadily increased, thus, 
are indicative of the potential of comm unity- 
controlled schools' ability to deliver quality 
educational services. 


occurs, while Pine Hill School student enrollment increases, 
-the budget allocation decreased from 1980 onward by -68.20% 


as Table 1 below demonstrates. 


STUDENT ANALYSIS 
CHANGES PER EXPRESSED 
Geely IN STUDENT IN 
YEAR ALLOCATION ENROLLMENT PERCENTAGES COST PERCENTAGES 
a a SS ES 
1976 $1,385.000 421 3289 
1977 2,108,800 | 6. : - +347, 
80 451 6.7 5009 caaisaa) 
1978 2,220,060 464 $2. + 5% 
20,06 6 2.80 4784 RASEA 
1979 2,570,782 4 +10. +13. 6% 
0,7 80 10.0 5355 61375) 
a te SY € 3280 SAl Saye ee eee 2. pelesiens 
80 > : 4 -19.5% 
19 150,510 53 te Ae eee tS 
ee ee ee eee i oe 
‘ ; + re S =-34.40% 
1981 eee 560 4.60 2857 ae ieee 
1982 


aR Le -14.30% 
1,400, 000 590 5.10 372 (to 1982) 
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Contract schools are expected to carry the brunt of 
Public Law 95-561 redtape and formula-funding inflexibility 
while: | 


- 1. Maintaining the delivery of services provided 
: prior to the passage of P.L. 95-561. 


2. Meeting new contractual demands. 


3. Stretching "thin resources" to additional 
students. 


4. Stretching “thin resources" to provide quality 
educational services. 


The community-controlled contract schools are 
‘proving that they can deliver services which the BIA- 
controlled school cannot. Yet the community-controlled 
contract school is penalized and forced to abide by the 
budget analysts' fiscal decisions which show more concern 
with the dollar factor than with overall program effective- 


ness. 


YOUTH CENTER FOR ADOLESCENTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 

The third concern is of especial interest to the 
Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc. That is the unmet need 
of the pre-delinquent and the delinquent adolescents. These 
students need and require special protection, services, and 
a facility. Historically, these students are institution- 
alized far away from home, family, and the reservation due 


to lack of protective facilities and services. 
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The Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc., received 
funds for a facilities-design study from the "Karl Menninger: 


Foundation and from the Housing and Urban Development. o- 
According to the proposed aardinaoe cs facility with 3887 
square feet will cost an estimated $200,000. 
Since the needs of these students are not being 
met adequately, the Ramah Navajo School Board respect- 
fully requests that this Committee support this request for . | 


the construction of the Youth Center for Adolescents with 


Special Needs. 


CONCLUSION. 


- In conclusion, the Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc. 


respectfully reiterates our request for the following: 


1.°Support our school. facilities application which 
is before-the BIA. 


2. Publish in the Federal Register the standards 
used in determining the school-construction 
rankings. 


3. Review the cost realities of the Public Law 95-561 
formula-based funding as it poses a potential 
threat to under-supported community controlled 
contract schools. 


3 
} 


4. Support our request for the construction of a 
Youth Center for the adolescents with special needs. 


We wish to thank the Members of this Committee and 
we thank you for the support you have given the Ramah Navajo 


School Board, Inc., during these past 10 years. 


Mamet") «2-4 
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RECOMMENDATIONS: 

For additional construction funds for Youth Group 
Hone, approx imately $259,900 to match with present existing 
funds o f $190,000 from HUD and Menninger Foundation. 

The need as expressed by the users (Ramah Navajo 
School Board, Inc.) is not satisfied by the designer due 
to low funds. In view of the fact that the Group Home 
is to be a demonstration home, the attached schematic 
design (A) without any later cuts is what is necessary 
to meet our needs. However, due to budget constraints, 
a later design was drawn (C) which severely cuts our 
original intent. | 

1) We were originally looking at a residence . 
for 8 youths plus house parents. The new 
design cuts it to 7 youths plus house parents. 

2) The living room for the house parents for 
rest and rejuneration has been deleted. 

There would be no space for them to retreat 
after a busy day; if they have a young child, 
they would be very limited in space; longevity 
of their enployment would be shortened. 

3) The users requested an energy efficient building 
thereby making it a model for other con- 
structions. Construction methods which are 

energy efficient but deleted in the second 
drawing incl ude: 


- Greenhouse: for additional heat and growing 
vegetables and other food. 


- Clear story window with pitch roof to allow 
warmth to come into building without high 
utility bills. 


- Entry air locks: a double set of doors needed 
especially in this high attitude. 


- Pitch roof instead of flat roof for water 
run off. 


4) We want to involve a youths total family in all 
phases of treatment and the total space in the 
new design does not allow for Enis: 
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RAMAH NAVAJO CHAPTER 
P. O. Box 308 
Raman, New Mexico 87321 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members of the House 
Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations, my name is Bennie 
Cohoe. I’m the President of the Ramah Band of the Navajo 
Tribe. I would like my statement to be made part of the 
written record. Also, there will be additional documents 
forthcoming pertaining to our request for school facilities 
construction funds. 

I am here today with the Schools' Executive birecear 
and Members of the Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc. (RNSB, 


Inc.) I want to share with this committee some very important 


specific concerns about construction sunaaneineeas for com- 
pletion of our school facilities. We have appeared before 
this committee and have cooperated with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA), as well ae with other agencies, many times, 
to communicate our needs and plans for the establishment of 
a comprehensive educational facility and services for our 


people. 


| 
1 


Since the first appropriation for Phase I construction 
which began in 1974, we have understood that the total pro- 
posed 17 million dollar construction project would be distri- 


buted over several phases. Ramah has acted in good faith on 


eee oy 


the phased funding advised by Congress and successfully 


engaged three phases of construction. Our appearance today 
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in Washington is to obtain appropriations for the 4th phase 


of construction. 
Ll. A cafeteria and 
Middle School complex 
O£020 736545 square: fest. (5542 052"! $2,602,210.00 
2. 40 apartment-units 
(20-1 bedroom at $35,000 per) 
(20-2 bedroom at $40,000 per) 


$40,000 development cost per 3 


MNLESGE SO" HDA Anak GF oo blah 2,133,334.00 


3. Dormitory at 28,000 sq. ft. 
to accomodate 200 students. .. 3,080,000.00 


Total: $7,815,544.00 
Home, approximately $250,000 to match with present existing 
funds of $190,000 from HUD and Menninger Foundtion. 

The need as expressed by the users (RNSB,..inco). is 

neeicaeistica by the designer due to low Fide: In view 
of the fact that the Group Home is to be a demonstration 
home} the original schematic design without any later cuts 
is what is necessary to meet our needs. However, due to 
budget constraints, a later design was drawn which severely 
cuts our original intent. 
receive any funds for construction due to other construction 
activities which the Bureau of Indian Affairs was monitoring 
that required congressional investigation and a survey. 


The other mishap was BIA's oversight on the inclusion of 


tribally operated school construction projects into their 
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newly developed construction funding ‘criteria. « 

I feel Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc. has been un- 
justly penalized in their practice and implementation of 
Public Law 93-638, the Indian Sélé-petetmihation ACtL? s Z 
state this fact because it was through self initiative and > 
determination that we have partially built some facilities. 
It is because of this we are unable to rank high for con= 
struction needs according to the BIA's unclear construction 
criteria. 

We are requesting the fourth phase construction funds 
for completion of our school facilities based upon the 
initiated recommendation given by Congress to Ramah Navajo 
School Board, Inc. to pursue construction funding Be phases. 
Our present school facility is only partially completed, yet, 
we want to provide the best possible educational services to 
our people so that they may become self sufficient respect-— 
ful citizens. We followed the advice of Congress by phasing 
the project over the years with the understanding that the 
continuing appropriations will continue. The Congressional 
mind of 1972 that heard and reviewed our first proposal found 
our request justified and appropriate. The Congressional 
voice that spoke the words of commitment found value in our 
approach. This very same Congressional Committee which made 
funds available demonstrated belief in our educational proseets 
Today: we again need that support and that belief. We seek 
the assistance of this Committee to accomplish one main 
vital part of each child's development stage of life in 
attaining an education. This is our educational goal LiKE ee 
our people. 


Thank you. 
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Mr. FREELAND. I would like to give the floor to the President of 
the Ramah Navajo School Board. 

Mr. Yates. All right, and also give him the mike. 

(Mr. Cohoe makes presentation in Navajo, which will be inter- 
preted by Mr. Freeland.) 

Mr. FREELAND. Briefly, Mr. Cohoe extends each of you a good day 
and thanks you for the opportunity you have given him this day to 
make a brief statement as to the needs of the school board. 

Chronologically we put it on page number four, stating that back 
in 1952, at the beginning of the Ramah School Board soliciting of 
funds, there were requests made in 1978. Congress had recognized 
a certain amount of money for the construction of the Ramah 
Navajo School, and those figures are roughly around $15 million. 

There is a present need now. We have used the money for 
constructing a high school, an elementary school and a mid-school. 

Additional needs—I meant a high school, elementary school, a 
library—additional needs being a mid-school, cafeteria and staff 
housing. I left out gymnasium in the other construction. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. FREELAND. Presently this is our concern. The request had 
been made for additional funds but the Bureau has been out to 
Ramah to survey the site. They did this about three times. In 1978 
a request was again made for additional funding. At that time 
Ramah Navajo School Board was notified a report of the survey 
was to be made. 

Mr. Cohoe wonders to this day whether the survey or the report 
has been made to Congress as to the outcome of the BIA survey 
they did more than three times. 

Mr. YaATEs. The list we have indicates that Ramah Navajo is 
number ten in the list of the mid-schools. This is the list and we 
will ask BIA about it when they appear. 

That indicates you are 84.6 percent unhoused rather than 100 
percent. 

Mr. FREELAND. We have appealed that, sir. 

Mr. YarteEs. All right. We will ask BIA about that. 

Mr. FREELAND. One last statement. Mr. Cohoe says we are very 
concerned about obtaining funds and will continue requesting until 
our project is completed. He wishes that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would consider the requests being made in a positive 
manner. 

One other addition. Since 638 has come about as a self-determi- 
nation act, this is the guideline that the Ramah Navajo School 
Board has been working with, but while this came out there was 
another one called 561 which appeared on the scene, and that 
seems to be pushing out or facing out or superseding 638. In our 
minds, though, we are still operating according to 638 self-determi- 
nation. 

Thank you for this time and listening to our concerns. Whatever 
you can do for us in the way of appropriations toward our needs 
which we expressed, the people of the Ramah Navajo area will be 
appreciative. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 

Mr. FREELAND. Most of our concerns are in the record. 
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With us—I did not introduce Mr. Cohoe, the Chapter President. I 
did not introduce Mrs. Dorothy Antonio, a member of the Ramah 
Navajo School Board. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much for coming in. 

Mr. Conor. I have a statement I would like to insert in the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

[Material follows:] 


LE eo. i ae 


ee 


~~. ae 
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LAW OFFICES 


ROTH, VAN AMBERG & GROSS 


MICHAEL P. GROSS SUITE 20, SENA PLAZA CHARLES S. SOLOMON 
RONALD J.VAN AMBERG POST OFFICE BOX 1447 LORENZO E. TAPIA 
F. JOEL ROTH SANTA FE,NEW MEXICO 8750! OF COUNSEL 
JOHN RR. AMARANT 505/983-7319 - 988-8979 


IN REPLY REFER TO: 


February 16, 1981 


Honorable James Canan 

Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Indian Affairs 

U.S. Department of the Interior 
18th and C Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Re: Reconsideration of Priorities for School Construction - 
Ramah Navajo School Board and Alamo Navajo School Board 


Dear secretary Canan's 


In early December our firm sent letters (on behalf of our clients, 
the Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc. and the Alamo Navajo School 
Board, Inc.) to Secretary Fredericks challenging his ranking of 
priorities for school construction funds for fiscal year 1982 (See, 
45 Fed.Reg. 74997, Nov. 1980). Although we have received your _ 
letter of February 6th, we do not believe it is responsive to the 
issues we wish to raise. Our challenge is based upon deficiencies 
in the procedures that have been established for deriving the 
rankings and upon the manner in which these procedures have been 
applied. At this time, we wish to provide a fuller explanation of 
the grounds for our objections and to ask that you reconsider the 
school construction rankings for fiscal year 1982. 


1. Background 
A. Ramah - Since 1952, this Navajo community sought through 


the Bureau of Indian Affairs to have a day school constructed so that 
Ramah children would no longer have to be separated from their 


families to receive an education. In 1970, the community success- 
fully negotiated a contract with the Bureau of ‘Indian Affairs to 
provide educational services to Ramah children. This event served 


as a model for President Nixon's speech introducing the federal 
policy of self-determination. The establishment of the school gave 
rise to a commitment by BIA in early 1971 to provide planning funds 
for construction of a community school. in, Octoberoof-19710> the 
educational specifications for the new school were completed, and 
BIA School Facilities staff assured the community that design funds 
for fiscal year 1973 would be requested on Ramah's behalf. For 
reasons never explained, the Bureau failed to request fiscal year 
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1973 construction funds for Ramah. The Ramah School Board 
traveled to Washington, D.C. in an effort to clear up the con- 
fusion, and Commissioner Louis Bruce signed a letter stating the 
project had the Bureau's hichest priority. Recognizing the 
community's plight, Congress supplemented the BIA‘s request for 
construction funds in order to provide Ramah with funds in fiscal 
year 1973. The Program of Requirements was completed and the 
initial cost estimate for construction was $15,000,000. In Nov- 
ember of 1973, Marvin Franklin, Executive Assistant to the 
Commissioner, promised that the Bureau would extend its "best 
efforts" to secure funding for the school. Since that time 
Congress has funded ‘phases I, II, and III of the school's construc- 
tion program. In 1978, the program was interrupted by the Bureau's 
institution of a revised procedure for ranking the priorities for 


school construction funds, and when applied to Ramah, the community's 


needs were ranked so low as to deny any reasonable expectation of 
completing the campus. There are no classrooms for the middle 
school, the home economics room currently serves as the cafeteria, 
no Gormitory, no business offices, no staff housing and incomplete 
facilities for supportive services... 


B. Alamo - For fifteen years the Alamo Navajo children (between 
the ages of 7 and 18 years old) were shipped away to a BIA dormitory 
in order that they might receive an education. For many years, the 


Alamo people sought the Bureau's assistance to withdraw its elemen- 
tary school aged children from this program and to establish a day 
school.. In 1973, the community was told that education specifica- 
tions for a new school, grades kindergarden through 6th, had been 
completed, that planning for the new school was proceeding, that. 
design money was to be provided in fiscal year 1973, and that 
construction funds were expected to be appropriated the following ~~ 
year. These commitments were not kept, and in 1979 the Alamo =: 
people entered into a contract with BIA under the Indian Self- 
Determination Act to establish a day school. Prior to execution of 
the contract, IHS provided a water survey stating that the existing 
wells which provide the community's water generate sufficient water - 
to meet the additional needs of the proposed campus. In December 

of 1979, the Alamo Navajo School Board submitted an application 

for school construction funds. All 319 of the students enrolled 

at the school attend classes in portable classrooms. Similarly, 

the cafeteria, administrative offices and library are in portable 


buildings. There are no supportive service buildings or a gymnasium. . 


There is.one house+to:serve as living quartérs for! staff,and®@avsone= 
room school building. The lack of staff housing is making a severe 
housing shortage worse. The school's present ranking in priorities 
makes the prospect of receiving funds unlikely. 


eS a 


ee 
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2. Ranking Procedures Conflict with Existing Policy 


The "School Construction Application Procedure" (See 44 Fed. 
Reg. 29864, May 22, 1979) purports to establish a method of ranking 
school construction projects, but the procedures fail to acknowledge 
federal policies promoting the institution of locally controlled day 
schools and the discontinuation of the Bureau's boarding school 
program. 


Since 1969, when the Senate Select Sub-Committee on Indian: 
Education reported on the tragedy of Indian education and called 
for an end to the use of boarding schools, the Congress has consis- = 
tently affirmed the need to encourage parental involvement and 
community control of the education and development of Indian educa- 


tion. Similarly, the Bureau has promulgated a host of policy 
statements to facilitate Indian controll of locally based education 
programs. 


The failure of the School Construction Application Procedures 
to take into account the efforts of Indian communities to replace 
boarding schools with day schools has the effect of maintaining 
existing boarding schools and discouraging the creation of new 
day schools. The determination of ranking is dependent upon the 
presence of students in existing programs. As the number of stu- 
dents exceeds the capacity of existing facilities to house such 
students, the ranking of that facility improves. So long as 
communities currently serviced by boarding schools fail to with- 
draw their students from such programs, construction appropriations 
will continue to be provided to meet boarding school needs. Under 
these circumstances, communities seeking to establish a day school 
must first withdraw their children from the boarding school program 
ena enroly these children in*a fledgling locally based school’ that 
usually lacks permanent facilities. Once enrolled in the local 
school, the students are then considered for purposes of estab- 
lishing the school's rank but no consideration is given in the 
ranking to the community's initiative. However, until permanent 
facilities are constructed, schools such as Ramah and Alamo must 
devote a portion of their operational funds to the payment of rent 
on temporary classrooms. To impose such a burden on parents 
seeking to establish a community day school, conflicts with Bureau 
policy to refrain from imposing sanctions on groups wishing to 
exercise local control. 


Another application of the procedures which conflicts with 
national policy is that individual boarding schools are uniformly 
evaluated as thouch the student population were derived from one 
community. Many boarding schools are part of a regional or area-wide 
network and draw: their students from a variety of communities within 


76-640 0 - 81 - 15 
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that region. Thus, the presence of unhoused students at one 
facility may not be indicative of a regional need. 


The failure to incorporate such a fundamental policy jinto the 
School Construction Procedures represents a serious breach in the 
Bureau's role to implement policy. An administrative agency is 
required to effectuate, not ignore, Congressional intent, whether . 
the agency agrees with Congress or not. Moreover, the result of ; 
this omission is that the procedures affirmatively encourage a 
policy that is without authority, and otherwise contrary to °-. 
established law. (5. U.S.C. 706(2) (A). This failure of the 
Bureau to conform its actions to its own policies is violative 
of the most fundamental principles of due process. 


3. Standards for Ranking Priorities are Absent 


The standards for determining priorities among applicants for 
school construction funds has not been published in its entirety 
as required by law. The Education Amendments of 1978 requires 
that the Secretary publish in the Federal Register the system used 
to establish priorities for school construction projects. (25 U.S.C. 
2005(c). Although notice and a description of the School Construc- . 
tion Application Procedures has been published, this really only 
outlines the process to be followed in evaluating, verifying, and 
ranking of the applications. These procedural statements fail to 
state specifically under which conditions students will be found 
to be "housed" or “unhoused". The, absence of such specificity 
leaves applicants and persons evaluating applications for school 
constructions funds without any effective guidance. 


Although the School Facilities staff may use such standards 
in their evaluation, the failure to publish such specific standards 
constitutes a failure to comply with the provisions of the Admini- 
strative Procedures Act requiring that an agency's statements of 
general policy must be published in the Federal Register for the 
guidance. of the’ public.) "(5 U.S.C. 552(a) (1)>" See, Moxton Venu. ae 
415 U.S. 199, 1973). Moreover, these publication requirements . 
apply to changes in standards or in how factors will be considered. 
This statute was specifically enacted so as to insure that sub- 
stantive administrative policy be adopted in a stated manner so as 
to avoid the inherent arbitrary nature of unpublished ad hoc 
determinations. (Sissi. Ba2. Ceyy(ahjy (o)< 


Although the publication of criteria may impose some additional 
administrative hardships on the Bureau, such difficulties cannot 
be used as an excuse for displacing the intent or meaning of 
Congress, which in this.instance is clear. The publication of 
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standards to guide applicants and evaluators is central to the 
scheme of restoring confidence in the system and eliminating the 
opportunity for abuse. 


4. The Procedures Applied Arbitrarily 


At the time that the current School Construction Application 
Procedures were instituted there were other schools whose campuses 
were in various phases of planning or construction, but the construc- 
tion programs-of these schools were not interrupted. The Bureau 
had committed itself to the completion of these campuses before 
initiating new construction. Bureau School Facilities staff explain 
that the distinction between the treatment awarded Ramah and other 
similarly situated schools is because Ramah was never ranked by the 
Bureau as priority. 


This argument fails for two reasons. First, the school received 
letters in 1972 and 1973 from Bureau officials stating quite clearly 
that the school was a priority--a top priority. Second, the Bureau's 
procedures for ranking school construction priorities have been 
found to be ineffective and lacking credibility.® This fact is 
admitted by the Bureau in the publication in the Federal Register 
of the School Construction Application Procedures. Thus, the prior 
ranking or previous failure to rank a school is of no relevance. 
Ramah's need for facilities was so great in 1973, that the school 
refused to tolerate the inept antics and maneuverings of Bureau 
officials and sought to express its need directly to Congress. Since 
that time, the school has been penalized for its initiative. Surely, 
the Bureau should be prepared to make the same level of commitment 
to complete the Ramah campus as has been accorded other similarly 
Situated schools. To fail to make such a commitment to Ramah is 
an arbitrary and capricious act which denies Ramah equal protection 
and due process under the law as provided under the Fifth Amendment 
tontne U-S. Constitution. 


Se COnGlns on 


In reconsidering the construction priority rankings for fiscal 
year 1982, we ask on behalf of our clients that the following courses 
of action be adopted: 


e A commitment be made to complete the Ramah campus 
before any commitments for new construction are made; 


@ Reconsider the applications for fiscal year 1982 
taking into consideration the efforts of communities 
to end or withdraw boarding schools and to establish 
community day schools; and, 
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@ Publish in the Federal Register the standards to be 
used in making determination of rankings, as well as 
any changes in such standards or the procedures. 


I hope that you have found our arguments persuasive and will give 
consideration to our recommendations. If we have not persuaded 
you, we would like a letter from you stating that the decision 

as to ranking is final for the agency. 


JOHN R. AMARANT 


JRA:cmb 


cc: Chavez Coho 
Martha Garcia 
Franklin Freeland 
Mary T. Cohoe 
Walter Apachito 
Archie Apachito 
Abe Plummer 
William Berlin 
Earl Barlow 
John Carmody 


oN ge = 
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FOOTNOTES’ 


1. See, Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act, 
25 U.S.C. 450(a) (1), 450(b) (3) and 25 U.S.C. 450a(a); See 
also, Indian Child Welfare Act, 25 U.S.C. 1902; See also, 
Education Amendment ORE Yes 51U. SoC. 2010. 


Zeeeene-FaRe, S$31la.4(i)). 3la.4(1)(0),; ando3lac4(p)ve 


3. It should be noted that the third ranked school for fiscal 
year 1982 is a boarding school. 


aCe R27 1.408) 


4. 2 1978 GAO report was most. critical of the Bureau's inefficient. 
use of existing boarding schools, particularly on the Navajo < 
Reservation, and the presence of excessive vagancies. It should 
also be noted that the third ranked school for fiscal year 1972 
is a Navajo boarding school. 


5. Ross v. Community Services, 396 F.Supp. 278, Subsequent Opinion. 
405 F.Supp. 831, (D. Md., 1975), aff'd. 544 F.2a 514 (4th Cir. 
a276) Cert. granted sub. homiy)Harrisiv.< Ross, 431 U.S. 928, 

97 §.Ct. 2630, 53 L.Ed.2d 243 (1977), Motion to Dismiss granted 
ueeo.cc. GOV (1978). See also, Talley v. Matthews, 550 F.2d 
OUTS C970). 


6. "A Report to the Committee on Appropriations U.S. House of 
Representatives on School Construction and Maintenance Programs 
of Bureau of Indian Affairs," by Surveys and Investigations” = 
Stadt» Dab6lery 197.65 = f 
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Mr. Conor. When we address the ranking formula developed by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs they did not take that formula into 
consideration, consideration not given to the schools which already 
had begun construction with funds in process. That is the reason 
their ranking chart shows we are sitting number nine. 

Mr. YATES. You have that under appeal? 

Mr. Conoe. Yes, and we will continue to keep it there until we 
are given reconsideration by the committee. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. Conor. We are working with our delegation and they are in 
full support of that in the State of New Mexico. 

Mr. YATES. Your statement is in the record. 

‘ Upper Colorado River Commission. We have Mr. Paul L. Bill- 
ymer. 

[The scheduled witness did not appear.] 


NAVAJO NATION 
BIA BUDGET 
WITNESS 


HARVEY McKERRY, NAVAJO DIVISION OF EDUCATION, REPRESENTING 
PETER MacDONALD, NAVAJO NATION 


Mr. Yates. Next is the Navajo Nation, Mr. MacDonald. I under- 
stand Mr. McKerry is here in behalf of Mr. MacDonald. 

Your statement will be made part of the record. 

You have an interesting statement, Mr. McKerry. 


Mr. McKerrry. The Chairman could not be here so he had to | 


teletype this statement this morning. On behalf of the Chairman I 
would like to submit this statement. 

ae Yates. The Chairman’s statement will be made part of the 
record. 

[Material follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF PETER MACDONALD, CHAIRMAN, NAvaJo TRIBAL COUNCIL 


My name is Harvey McKerry, Chairman of the Navajo 
. Education Committee of the Navajo Tribal Council, Officially. 
representing Chairman Peter MacDonaid, Navajo Tribal Council, 
and the entire Navajo Nation. We thank you again for this 
opportunity. . 
Firstly, the official position of the Navajo Tribe 


at this time is to withhold testimony on the FY 1982 Bureau 


of Indian Affairs and Indian Health Services budget figures and 
its impact until after President Reagan has completed and 
presented his proposed budget cuts to Congress. Upon review 

of Reagan's budget, we will submit a written testimony. Mean~ 
while, we do support other Navajo groups who may be here 
appearing and testifying on issues.of concern to them. Secondly, 
for the record, we wouid like to address some basic problem 
areas with the goverment-to-government relationship we have 

with the United ites covernment by virture of the Treaty of 


1868. I am sure many other tribes share the same burden with us. 
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As I said by the Treaty of 1868, the Federal government: 
established a covadcntenk-ta-qoveriient relationship with the 
Navajo Tribe. However, the Department of the Interior became 
our cognizant agent who is appointed by the President of the 
United States and in essence teteea poner to carry out the 
President's policies through budget develonment and submission 
and legislation. The net result is evident by the ever: 
increasing appearance and testimony before you requesting 
more and more money and counter acting proposed legislations 
effecting Indian tribes. } 

The Navajo Tribe, and probably many tribes across the 
nation, has made tremendous progress in deciding for ourselves 
what is best for our people because we are closest to the needs 
of our people. We have the capability and the mechanism in 
Place by which ae allocate our own limited resGuceee to efficiently 
and effectively address the critical needs of our peoplic and 
we could do the same with federal funds and eliminate tremen- 
dous amount of duplication of persices that now exist in Navajo 
Area. Unfortunately, we have very limited input, influence and 
major stumbling blocks to effectively control federal funds to 
obtain the maximum use of monies you appropriate. By the advent 
of P, L. 93-638, Indian Tribes are allowed to Participate and 
provide input in the budget deve lopaent and submission. However, 
by experience, we have learned that where we aia have input, there 
is little flexibility, such as on-aoing Indian programs (Part A 
and B of Bureau of program, as an example) which are constrained 


by activity levels and mandated by the Snyder Act of 1924. And 
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further, Part D (other programs or so called formula and non- 
trade off programs of the Bureau), again, is untouchable once 
the figures are established and appropriated for a specific 
purpose regardless of changes in circumstances unless we get 
Congressional approval. Thus, when an emergency arises, our 
hands are tied. We do have the option of contracting these 
programs but again we've learned in the past several years that 
its an uphill battie and eoeety to us because the very people 
who have the authority to negotiate with us are the very people 
whose jobs will be eliminated or take a pay decrease by the 
process. We expend our own limited resources to fight bureaucratic 
excuses and red tape; and when and if we do finally contract, 
there is never enough indirect and contract support cost for 
‘the Tribe to effectively administer the programs. A good 
example is the current (FY '81) necd for contract support cost which 
is $5 million, but only $2.1 million is available. Meanwhile, 
the clients for whom the program was intended receive less and 
less service each year. I can go on and on siting problems and 
examples about the inability of federal covernment to effectively 
allocate its resources to address critical needs. Instead the 
well intended appropriations for the needy is eroded by layers 
of bureaucracy. 

, Unfortunately, we arc forced to apvear before you 
annually end request Congressional action to assure that tribal 
priorities are followed to the cxtent possible. Today we can 
safely and regretfully say that the Navajo Tribe has given all 


available avenues of the federal government the benefit of the 
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doubt and there is no positive aid in sight. Thus, we request 
specific language to allocate the funds directly or as a Block 
Grant such as you do with General Revenue Sharing and we 

assure you that we will be able to provide the needed services 
to Our people. If this is not Pe ES Te we request that Part D 


programs be made a part of Parts A and B to Tribal review and be 


subject to trade off. 
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Mr. McKerry. For the delegates I would like to read perhaps the 
first paragraph. 

Mr. Yates. You may read the first paragraph. 

Mr. McKerry. First, the official position of the Navajo Tribe at 
this time is to withhold testimony on the fiscal year 1982 Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and Indian Health Services budget figures and its 
impact until after President Reagan has completed and presented 
his proposed budget cuts to Congress. Upon review of Reagan’s 
budget, we will submit a written testimony. Meanwhile, we do 
support other Navajo groups who may be here appearing and testi- 
fying on issues of concern to them. 

Secondly, for the record, we would like to address some basic 
problem areas with the government-to-government relationship we 
have with the United States Government by virtue of the Treaty of 
1868. I am sure many other tribes share the same burden with us. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much, Mr. McKerry. 


NAVAJO DIVISION OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
WITNESS 


HARVEY McKERRY, NAVAJO DIVISION OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Yates. Next your statement on behalf of the Division of 
Education will be made part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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I. Harvey McKerry, Chairman 
Navajo Education Committee 
Navajo Tribal Council 
Window Rock, Arizona 86515 


Wi hea Agency to which funds are requested: 


Navajo Division of Education through the 
Navajo Tribe 


Office of Indian Education 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Department of Interior 
Washington, D.C. 


Hearings of the Committee on Appropriations for 
Department of the Interior and Related Agencies 


February 17, 1981 


With the passage and implementation of the Amendment of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, P.L. 95-561, the legal basis 
was established for the Navajo Nation to move toward its goal of 
replacing the existing, fragmented educational delivery system, with 
a single, decentralized system, under Tribal direction, and with both 
Tribal government and local reservation communities sharing control. 
The long term objective of this system is to promote Better utiliza- 
tion of resources including an increased opportunity for students to 
attend schools close to home, as well as allowing for the develop- 
ment of curriculm, standards and policies of education consistent with 
Navajo values. 


It was the Navajo Nation's intention to develop this plan 
through the contracting functions under the Indian Self-Determination 
Act (P.L. 93-638). Public Law 95-561 also enables educational 
standards, plans and policies developed by tribes to be used in place 
of those developed by the Bureau. However, since the Navajo Tribe first, 
began developing a P.L. 93-638 contract of the Navajo Area Education . 
Office in November, 1979, that office has undergone a 50% budget cut, 

a reduction in force and is currently faced with another proposed cut 

by 80%. Thus, the only source of funding available to the Tribe to 

carry out its role under the law has dried up. Where is the money to 
come from to carry out these activities? How will the void left by these 
cuts in funding be filled? 


One suggestion that comes to mind is to create a separate 
line item in the Bureau's budget, use the savings represented by the 
proposed cuts, and make these available to the tribes for contracting 
to develop education plans, policies and standards. For FY 1981, the 
amount of savings available from the proposed cuts of the Navajo Area 
Education Office would total $464,681 (See Exhibit I). 


Through the Facilities Construction, Operation and Improvement 
Division, a comprehensive survey of Bureau facilities was undertaken. 
The Navajo Tribe was very gratified to discover extensive data and 
analysis of its school facilities resulting from that study. Sub- 
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sequently, a specific report: was developed entitled the "Preliminary 
Navajo School Study" (October, 1980). This document does not have the 
Same thoroughness as the original survey. For example: 


1. Seventeen Navajo Bureau schools wére not mentioned in this study. 
What is to happen to them? 


2. No account was taken of: education program quality in the current 
day schools; social and economic hardships inflicted upon the 
parents; 


3. the gap between displacing 10,000 Navajo boarding students and 
accomodating in either Bureau or public day schools that either do 
not exist or cannot reasonably accomodate or transport these 
additional students (see Window Public School testimony «.ExXnibit Il). 

\ 


I would like to also request that monies be set aside from the 
Facilities Construction, Operation and Improvement Division, or re- 
lated agency(ies), in order for the Navajo Nation to contract for 
undertaking a more detailed, comprehensive survey. This Study would 
result in a policy that could be endorsed by the Navajo communities 
and Navajo Tribal Council. The Department of Interior has already 
spent several million dollars in a survey of the Bureau's facilities. 
In all fairness, the Navajo Nation, with the largest number of students 
and facilities, should be entitled to a small amount of around $100,000 
to analyze this data as it applies to them, in order to: 1) develop 
recommendations to present to the local communities and the Navajo 
Tribal Council; 2) to sub-contract for professional assistance in 
order to aid Tribal staff in analyzing engineering data beyond their 
current technical capabilities; and 3) to establish an enrollment 
boundary policy acceptable to the Navajo Tribal Council. 


The Navajo Nation's Community College has also come to a 
very-critical junctute. The $3.172 million appropriated for FY 1981 
by the Congress, resulted in an approximately sixy percent (60%) 
reduction in comparison to the FY 1980 grant. In order to overcome 
this drastic a reduction in its budget, Tribal officials in cooperation 
with College staff worked to have a new amendment enacted which would 
rectify the funding reduction. The new amendment P.L. 96-374, Part 
F, provides that "there is further authorized to be appropriated for 
grants to the Navajo Community College, for any fiscal year beginning 
on or after October 01, 1979, an amount equal to the amount necessary 
for operation and maintenance of the college, including but not limited 
to, administrative, academic, and operations and maintenance costs." 


The most feasible and appropriate action needed now, is to 
have the Department of Interior reprogram funds in the amount of $1.6 
million to continue the school through May 31, 1981. Concurrently, to 
initiate a supplemental request for $3.233 million in order to allow 
the College to receive $6.4 million or the same amount it had in FY 1980. 


The requests contained in my testimony represent the areas of 
greatest significance to Navajo educators. We hope the Committee will 
address our concerns earnestly and will advise us of their response and/ 
or actions taken. Thank you for soliciting our comments and concerns. 
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Exnibit I 
= a o g eo eo 
Window Rock Schsol District No. 3 
WINDOW ROCK CAMPUS: P. O. BOX 559 FORT DEFIANCE CAMPUS: 
Window Rock Elementary School FORT DEFIANCE, ARIZONA 86504 Administrative Offices 
Drawer “B” Fort Defiance Elementary School 


Fort Defiance Junior High School 


Window Rock, Arizona 86515 
Window Rock High School 


STATEMENT OF CONCERNS - BIA EDUCATION PHASE OUT 


A variety of stories are circulating regarding the possible phase-out of BIA 
educational programs. We understand that three special reports have been 
prepared for Congress and that there will be considerable discussion on this 
topic. As representatives of one of the public schools which would have to 
absorb students from the BIA schools if they were to close, we would like to 
take this opportunity to offer a few comments regarding the potential impact 
of such a move. : 

The Window Rock School District is an Arizona public school district located 
within the Navajo Reservation and serving some 3000 students, grades K-12, 
95% of whom are Native American. The district has an assessed valuation of 
$8,000,000.00 and is bonded to capacity. The high school was build 20 years 
ago with P.L. 81-815 funds for 250 students. The present enrollment is over 
900. Over 60% of all classroom facilities in the district are temporary 
buildings, some of them over 20 years old. ‘The district also provides over 60 
housing units for teachers due to the lack of available housing for sale or 
rent in the district and annually is unable to fill positions due to the lack 
of adequate housing. ee : 


There is only one BIA school within the Window Rock School District, a K-5 
boarding school at Hunter's Point. Few of the students at Hunter's Point 

are residents of the school district, however, it is estimated that so many as 
1000 epi idres tae the aes are presently enrolled in BIA schools. 


What would he adden influx of 1000 students mean ‘to the dittricr?® rn ninimum 
of 30 new teachers and additional classrooms would be needed. To employ that 
many teachers would require at least 20 new housing units or trailers. The 
immediate prospect would be the elimination of nearly all special areas, such 
as art, music and vocational programs in order to provide for basic classroom 
needs. Additional buses would be required as well as substantial Winer in 
educational materials and eautPpent « ae ‘ 


This scenario ent a ‘take place at every public ecipole on or near the, Napeta 
Reservation. 1980-81 figures are not available to the writer, but a reasonable 
estimate would be that there are presently some 40,000 Navajo students in pub- 
lic schools and 20,000 in BIA schools. Although some districts have better 
facilities than Window Rock, none have the capacity to absorb the potential 
number of students involved nor the financial resources to expand. 


One assumption may be that the public schools would simply take over and operate 
the present BIA schools. This would ease the problem to some degree, however, 
several factors must be considered. Many of the BIA schools in the Navajo area 
are old and badly in need of repair. If all of the students presently in board- 
ing schools were to be bused to school under the new system, the public schools 
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Page Two 
Statement of Concerns —- 
‘BIA Education Phase Out 


would have to substantially increase their bus fleets, drivers and maintenance 
programs. The public schools would have no financial resources to provide for 
or maintain dormitories. 


BIA boarding high schools draw students from a wider geographic area than the 
public school districts they are physically located in. Assignment of students 
would pose a legal question under most state education laws as to residency. 


A comment must also be made regarding federal funds. At least one report to 
Congress.is apparently based upon the premise that cutting out BIA education 
would result in substantial budgetary savings to the federal government. But 
there is another aspect to the situation. All of the students in BIA schools 
are Indian students and nearly all reside upon Indian lands. Thus, when they 
enter the public schools, they would become eligible for P.L. 81-874, Impact 
Aid, funds. In 1980-81, the Window Rock School District is eligible to receive 
$1333 per student residing upon Indian lands. This income provides 40% of the 
operational budget of the district. It could be estimated that if the 20,000 
Navajo students in the BIA were presently enrolled in public schools it would 
require some $27 million in Impact Aid funds. Thus, the reduction in the BIA 
_ budget would be offset in part by an increase in Impact Aid. Of course, the 
increase would depend upon Congressional appropriations, but the financial 
situation of public schools in the Navajo area is such that if the increase in 
Impact Aid did not occur, the schools would be faced with closing or severely 
reducing all services. 


The statements in this brief paper are not intended to advocate retention of 

BIA education. The author has spent five years in private schools, five in the 
BIA and eight in a public school, all in the Navajo area and believes that in 
general public schools are preferable to the BIA. A primary reason is local 
control provided by public school boards of education, as well as the fact that 
educational money is more directly beneficial to students in public schools 

than in the BIA. It is obvious that a substantial portion of BIA appropriations 
is absorbed by the bureaucracy and never reaches the students. 


However, few states, including Arizona and New Mexico, have indicated any real 
interest in addressing the special needs of Indian students. School districts 
in Arizona which serve predominately Indian enrollments are presently discussing 
a possible class action lawsuit against the state. School districts which have 
majority or all-Navajo school boards have made significant improvements in the 
past decade in meeting the needs of Navajo students. But there are numerous dis- 
tricts in the area with large Indian enrollments and non-Indian school boards 
where the needs of Indian students are virtually ignored. 


The duplicate school systems, public and BIA, are not. justifiable. The promises 
of improvements in Indian education embodied in Title XI of P.L. 95-561 have not 
proven significant. But simple abolishment of the BIA will not solve the pro- 
blems; it will only change them. And there are other options available which 
must be considered. a3 
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Page Three 
State of Concerns - 
BIA education Phase Out 


If the concept of Indian self-determination and P.L. 93-638 is to mean any- 
thing, the Indian people, must be actively involved in the decisions regard- 
ing the kind of educational programs they want for their children. And it 
must be realized that there will be grassroots support for BIA education 
because of the substantial number of Indians employed at the federally 
operated school level and because inadequate housing in many areas makes 
dormitories still almost a necessity. 


We hope that Congress, in considering any action dramatically affecting BIA 
education will look at all aspects of the present situation ane will involve 
the tribes and public schools in the process. 


Submitted by: 


Patrick E. Graham 
Special Projects Director 
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NCC estimates using present contruction nee criteria, for renovation 
of the Pacivity for prolong use: for an additional forty (40) to fifty (50) 
years; plus new construction to allow for community college lifelong learning 
activities are approximately $ 24,647,000. In contrast, for a completely 


new facility, estimates are $ 27,035,000. 


“Exhibit II be ers BE 


: wears UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


_ ° © “memorandum 


Director, Office of Indian Education Programs 


JAN 30 1981 


Formula Funding System for Administration Costs to Area and 
Agency Education Offices 


All Agency Superintendents for Education 
All Area Education Program Administrators 


As you know, 25 CFR 3lh.128 directs the Office of Indian Education Programs 
to develop a formula system for the distribution of administrative cost 

funds to area and agency education offices. The regulations further state 
that the formula system will be implemented beginning in FY 1981. 


The attached formula system is being submitted to each agency and area 
education office for comments. Since it is the policy of this office to 


consult with affected tribes, each Agency Superintendent for Education and . 


Area Education Program Administrator is to provide a copy of the attached ~ 
formula system to all tribes within their respective jurisdictions. Advise 
the tribes that the attached formula system is still in the formulation 

stage and that each tribe’s comments will be considered before finalization 
of the formula system. Advise the tribes that their comments should reach 
your respective education offices no later than February 20, 1981. Please 


furnish this office wit a copy of these tribal comments along with your 


comments, no iater tnan February 27, 1981. . The comments should be sent to 
Jim Martin at Code 530. - his 


In reviewing the attached document, pay special attention to Attachments 4 — 
and 6. This office is seriously considering the funding levels specified 

in Attachment 6 since it provides for a phase-in of the formula system 
during FY 198]. ; 
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. 34,896. 
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34,896 
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Distribution of FY 1981 Administration 
Funds to Area Education Offices 


Professional BFUs Administrative BFUs 
BF Us Funding Amount BFUs Funding Amount 
i Generated Generated Generated Generated 


7,998 
47,988 
15,996 
15,996 
15,996 

7,998 
15,996 
15,996 
15,996 
15,996 
15,996 


62,547 


208 , 650 
495,703 
338,086 
306,679 
277,716 
112,688 
290,976 
321,336 
268,294 
285,742 
404,388 


852, 706 


Clerical BFUs Total FY 198] FY 1980 
BF Us unding Amount Funding Funding 
Generated Generated Generated Allocations Difference 


75,200 | 


493,130 


411,362 


225,650 


293,700 
577,369 
325,286 
247,600 


136,833 


322,750 


572,814 


969,338 


ATTACHMENT #4 


+133,450 

+2,573 
-73,276 , 
+81,029 
-15,984 
-464,681 
-34,310 
+73,736 
+131,461 
-37,008 
-168,426 


-116,632 


€bc 
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Mr. McKerry. There is another area I would like to touch on. 
That is in the area of a study which was made this past summer. I 
believe you are very well familiar with that. It is entitled the 
Preliminary Navajo School Study. 

We are very concerned about some of its contents, Mr. Chair- 
man, some of the recommendations that were made to you. 

Mr. Yates. In what respect? 

Mr. McKerry. Some of the things that were not included, for 
example, were that there were 17 fewer schools not mentioned in 
this study. We were just wondering what happened to them. 

Another area we were concerned with was displacing approxt- 
mately 10,000 Navajo boarding students and accommodating them 
in schools that do not exist or cannot accommodate and transport 
these students. They are concerned about this as well. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. McKerry. What I am trying to say is that we would like to 
have our input before anything final is made out of these recom- 
mendations. We would like to get together with you and have our 
input. 

Mr. Yates. Your statement sets out the points on which you take 
issue? 

Mr. McKerry. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. We will study those and discuss it with the Bureau. 

Thank you, Mr. McKerry. 


BLACK MESA COMMUNITY SCHOOL BOARD 
SCHOOL FUNDING 
WITNESS 


JAY MOOLINIZER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BLACK MESA COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL BOARD 


Mr. Yates. Black Mesa Community School Board is next. 

Your statement will be made part of the record. 

Is this in connection with the Black Mesa School? 

Mr. Moottinizer. Yes. I am the new director there on the moun- 
tain. Unfortunately, Mr. Clyde Gilmore and Ray Bilmore were 
pare to attend this meeting. If I may speak on behalf of their 
school. 

[Statement of Black Mesa Community School follows:] 
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BLACK MESA COMMUNITY SCHOOL BOARD 
Black Mesa Community School 

Box 215, Star Route # 1 

Rough Rock, Arizona 86503 


602-674 3632 


REQUEST FOR AN ADD-ON APPROPRIATION OF 4.1 MILLION DOLLARS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION OF NEW SCHOOL FACILITIES AT BLACK MESA, ; 
NAVAJO NATION, ARIZONA. 
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TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF 
BLACK MESA COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
BLACK MESA COMMUNITY, NAVAJO NATION, ARIZONA 


® 


WITNESSES: Jan-Jay Moolentjzer, Diregtor 


Clyde Gilmore, Board Member 
Ray Gilmore, Board Member and Forest Lake/Black Mesa 
Tribal Coustci-lman 


- == 


REQUEST: An add-on of 4.1 million dollars 


_ PURPOSE: To construct eritically needed new school facilities at 


DEPT: 


Black Mesa Community (formerly Kitsilee Community) 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Divtsfon of School Facilities 


We, representatives of Black Mesa Community School, come be- 
fore you to present the critical needs of the Black Mesa Community 
School and Communtty, Black Mesa, Navajo Nation, Arizona. Specif- 
ically, we are requesting an add-on of 4.1 million dollars to con- 
struct new school facilities at the school's present site in order 
that we may continue to provide a day-school program for the child- 
ren of our community. 


We are forced to make this request because, at the apparent 
direction of OMB, the Bureau of Indian Affairs did not request any 
monies for new school construction in FY '82. 


Our request is most urgent in the face of the continuing de- 
teriorization of our present facilities as documented by recent 
Bureau health and safety evaluations. Our current facilities, sur- 
plus Atomic Energy Commission welded together field-trailers, were 
never tntended to function as a permanent school facility. thee 
foundations are shifting, the square footage is inadequate for need 
according to Federal regulation and, understandably, the facility 
fails to meet several health and fire codes. These evaluations are 
substantially correct, but their recommendation that the only alt- 
ernative ts to close our school fis untenable. Rather, we suggest 
that short term Improvements, adequate for health and safety, be 
made and construction of new facilities begun as soon as possible as 
an alternative more consistant with Indian self-determination, the 
wishes of Congress and the needs of our community. (see Appendix AN) 


The people of Black Mesa Community and the Black Mesa Community 
School Board have a long-standing commitment of providing a day- 
school education for our children. The parents of Black Mesa Com- 
munity do not wish their children to have to attend dormatory pro- 
grams where, due to our isolation, parents and children are seper- 
ated for as long as three months at a time. In fulfillment of this 
commitment, the community, without initial aid from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, acquired surplus field-trailers from the Atomic 
Energy Commisston and began a day-school in 1974. (see Appendix 'B") 
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Even though the school has fought continual crises for sur- 
vival, mainly due to tnsubstantial financing by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, this current crisis threatens our very existance. 


Recognizing the inadequacy-of our facility, the Black Mesa 
Community School Board has repeatedly sought assistance from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and Congress to provide funds for a new 
facility. Most recently, in accordance with Bureau regulations 
and procedures, and in good faith, we developed and submitted an 
application for new school facilities construction for FY'82. 
Through a series of delays and errors on the part of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Black Mesa Community School was not included on the 
ranking list published in the Federal Register. This situation has 
been remedied: Dr. Earl Barlow, Director of Indian Education, is 
on record fn support of the continuation of our program and Mr. 
John Carmody, Chief School Facilities, has recommended our rank- 
ing at the number two position for FY'82 construction and has as- 
sured us that this ranking is firm. 


Furthermore, Mr. Frank Latta of School Facilities has visited 
our school site and agrees to our need for new facilities and has 
drawn-up the preliminary specifications and cost estimates. (see 
Appendix "'C'') 


We feel that the Black Mesa Community and the Black Mesa Com- 
munity School Board and staff have demonstrated the concern and 
will of Indian people to have locally controlled day-school pro- 
grams for their children. Too long our community has been neglect- 
ed by an insensitive Bureau of Indian Affairs and the restrictions 
imposed by the former 1882 Executive Order Area (JUA). The people 
of Black Mesa Community beseach you to support their efforts by 
allocating our requested add-on thus preventing the loss of the 
significant progress toward self determination we have made over the 
past ten years and ensuring the continuation of a day-school pro- 
gram for our children. 
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APPENDIX "A" 


3 0 DEC 1980 


Hevnoranmiw 


‘To: > Caxaa'ssfoner of Indian Affairs 
Through: Director, Office of Adainistration 


From({iuielilef, School Facilities Steff 
Subject: Black Mesa Schou} 


Our concern has been and will continue to be for the safety of the 
approxinately 31 children being tauylt at the contract trailer school at 


Black Mesa. 


Because of the deficiencies reported in the Facility Survey and Evaluation 
Report recently coupleted by the Reid Architectural Fire uf Gklaluna City, I 
requested that the Bureau's Division of Safety Manayesent inspect and 
report on the school. The attached report and trensaittal aesorandua uf 
Decenber 19 froma Chief, Division of Safety Manayenent lists the serious 
code violations anJ indicates his office cannot recomend the building's 
continuance as a school. ke concur with this recomzendation. 


Attachment #2 1s a report dated Decaber 12, 1980 prepared by the Facilities 
Engineering Staff outlining the conditions and requiresents to upyradc 
utilities at the Black Mesa School. 


Because there 1s adequate space at the Chinle Boarding School tu provide 
space for all of the Black Hesa Sclrool students; Lecause it fs nut feasible — 
to upgrade existing Black Mesa School facilities to weet regulatory code 
requircnents; it 1s recomended the Bureau evaluate it’s responsibilities 
and accountability for the Black Mesa Contract School Facility. 


7. C. MALOY 


Attechnents 
Navajo Area Director 


Surname, A-V Little Singer Schoo) 
100 Coma, Reading File 

INT FCOID Reading File 

105 F. E. Reading File 

104 $. Fe. Reading File (2) 


Shirley/Latta/cmby 12-24-80 
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rains F , ; UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
ee OE 9D memorandum 
Tor, ¢ Chief, Division of Safety Managenent Mer el 
msect, Bleck Mesa School Code Violations — °: 


ay Chief, Facilities Engineering Staff 


Upon request from your office, this Division inspected the subject 
contract school on December 10, 1980 to determine its compliance 
with safety codes. The inspection team’s report of findings is 
attached. 


‘The facility's most serious code violations pertain to the 
w National Fire Codes. Due to the school building’s basic 
: construction of trailers being placed together, it has inherited 
deficiencies related to fire spread and separation which would 
be very difficult and wneconomical to correct. Violations to 
NFPA-101, “Life Safety Code", are of such a nature that this 
office cannot recommend the building’s continuance as a school. 


Please contact this office should you desire more essistance. 


Attachment 


: RECEIVED 
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INSPECTION REPORT, BLACK MESA SCHOOL 


Date of Inspection: December 10, 1980 ‘ 


Division of Safety Management Inspection Personnel: 
‘Mr. David Newcomb, Civil Engineer; Mr. Charles Jaynes, Fire Protection 


Specialist; Mr. David Mooré, Industrial Hygienist. ~~ aie 


Personnel Accompanying: Jay Moolenijzer, Principal; Steve Allman, 
COR; Charles Penrod, Chinle Agency Safety Officer. 


Purpose of Inspection: To examine the facility for safety code 
compliance. 


Ceneral: The subject school is a remote facility located between 
Pinon and Rough Rock on the Black Mesa Mountains of northeast 
Arizona. It is a contract K-8 school with approximately 37 students. 


The School, Building No. 110, is made up of 10° x 30° trailers 
attached to form an "L" shaped building with a gross square footage 
of approximately 8000 S.F. A shower and restroom trailer, eight 
residence trailers for employees, and a concrete masonry unit (CMD). 
Facilities Management building are grouped easterly from the school 
building's north end. (See attached Photographs 1, 2 and 3). 

A grouping of residence trailers has been stored approximately k mile 
northeast of the main facility. (See attached photograph No. 4) 


A CMU vell house is located east of the school building and a 14° 
diameter, 24 foot high water storage standpipe is approximately 
k mile east of the well. (See attached Photograph No. 5) Sewage 
treatment is by a self-contained stabilization pond. 


All buildings in the main grouping at the school building area, 
except the Facilities Management building are supplied with electric 
power. Only the school building and the shower trailer are connected 
to sewer and domestic water. The school building and the larger 
mobile homes have LPG connections. The small 10° x 30° residence 
trailers are heated by wood burning stoves. Personnel are dwelling 
mainly in the school area quarters but due to the number of 

employees at the site, some of the stored east trailers are 


occupied. 
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Findings: 


A. General 


1. The school’s housekeeping was excellent but for the quarters 
area where wood piles were observed to be located tod near trailers. 
This violates N.F.P.A. No. 231A, paragraph 1l1ll.d. .It was observed 
that such a wood pile recently caught on fire and damaged one of 
the 10° x 30° trailers. (See attached PUQECeraED No. 6) , 


2. Building No. 110 is composed of traciers. siniler to the 


10° x 30° quarters trailers, placed together and podif{egj.to = 
compose the school building. A wood framed pitched roof has been 
constructed over the complete unit. This arrangement caanot be 
considered to be conventional, light frame construction. UBC, 

Section 2518(s) requires that such construction be designed to 

tesist lateral forces. 


The December 10 site visit was not intended to involve a complete 
structural analysis. Unless such an anslysis has previously been 
performed by other Bureau offices or contracted engineers, compliance 
to the UBC is not known to exist by Bureau personnel. It is certain 
that the Division of Safety Management has no information pertaining. 
to such a study. 


3. Some exterior exit stairways at the facility were observed 
to have loose treads. This presents non-compliance to UBC, 
Sec. 2304 in that the stairs are not capable of supporting required 
loadings. 


B. Pluzbing and Mechanical: School Building No. 110 has two bathroors, 
each consisting of a water closet and a lavatory. Trailer Building 

No. 109 houses a men’s and women’s restroom facility used for residence 
bathing. Each section has two water closets, two lavatories and a bath- 
tub-shover fixture. The women’s side of No. 109 is closed due to broken 
shower drain piping. The bathtub-shower on the men’s side, therefore, 

is the only bath fixture on the site. For approximately three months 

each year, 109’s plumbing is frozen, leaving no bath or shower facilities 
for school staff. During this period, only the two bathrooms in Building 
No. 110 are in operation. At that time, staff is forced to either sponge- 
bathe or travel to other locetions for bathing purposes. 29 CFR 1910.142(f£) 
requires a shower head be provided for every 10 persons. The facility does 
not continually meet this criteria. 


The following code violations were observed: 


1. Dwelling units are not provided with s kitchen equipped with a 
kitchen sink nor with a bathroom equipped with a water closet, levatory 
and either a bathtub or shower. This violates Uniform Building Code (UBC), 
Section 1205(b). Even though the larger mobile homes have the required 
fixtures, they ere not connected and ere in violation. 
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2. Im the school and shower buildings, restroom floors and 
portions of walls are not conposed of smooth, hard, nonabsorbent 
surfaces such as portland cesent, concrete or ceramic tile. Violates 


UBC, Sec. 1711(a). 


3. The two restrooas in School Building No. 110 do not have 
mechanical ventilation. Violates UBC, Sec. 805. 


&. School Building No. 110 does not have a urinal. Violates 
UBC, Sec. 805. C 


5. One of the larger mobile homes was observed to have @ 
metal chimney which protruded horizontally froa a wall, curved 
upward and terminated lower than roof level. This violates 
UBC, Sec. 3703(c) and Table 37-B in that it should terminate 
pot less than 2 feet above any combustible material within 10 feet. 
(See attached Photograph No. 7) 


6. The school building's LPG storage facility is a trailer 
mounted DOT dual tank parked about 250 feet west of Building No. 110. 
(See attached Photographs 8 and 9) The north side of this trailer 
rests on rubber tires which are susceptible to rot and leakage 
which could cause tank settlement and break the gas line. This 
violates National Fire Protection Association (N.F.P.A.) No. 58, 
paragraph 3120 which requires these containers to be set upon & 
firm foundation or otherwise firmly secured. 


7. A LPG tank outside s quarter's trailer was observed to be 
resting directly on the ground and not on substantial masonry-o 
concrete. Violates N.F.P.A. No. 58, paragraph 3121. (See 
attached Photograph No. 10) 


8. In the quarters, wood burning stoves were observed to be set 
directly upon combustible flooring. These installations violate 
UBC, Sec. 3707. 


9. School Building No. 110 does not have vent openings for 
ventilating under-floor areas. Violates UBC, Sec. 2517(c) 6. 
Cc. Electrical 

1. Im School Building No. 110, sone receptacles were tested 


with a circuit analyzer. In every case, proper wiring, including 
the grounding wire, was observed. 
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. 2. Due to a lack of bathroom facilities at the site, the 
Building No. 110 bathrooms are probably occasionally used by the 
staff as “dwelling” type facilities. Although the National Electric 
Code (NEC) does not require ground-fault circuit-interrupters in 
school bathrooms, with their apparent use, it would be good practice 
to provide the bathroom receptacles with CFCI protection. 


3. The principal indicated that School Building No. 110 was 
completely re-wired in the mid-1970"s. Its electrical systen 
appeared to be in good condition. An exposed rigid metallic 
conduit system has replaced the original wiring. The breaker box 
circuits were very well labeled. One receptacle outlet box and 
s service box, remaining from the original wiring, but being 
utilized as a junction box, both violated Article 370 NEC in 
that their cover plates were missing. A lack of a suf ficient 
number of receptacles was noted by the fact that se washing 

\ machine’s flexible cord wes placed through a doorway and plugged into 
an adjacent room’s receptacle. This violates Article 400-8, NEC. 
(See attached Photographs 11, 12 and 13) 


4. Overhead electrical service has recently been installed to the 
residence trailers. The 10° x 30° resident trailers have been recently 
wired with exposed rigid metal conduit systems. (see attached 
Photographs 14 and 15). 


D. Fire Protection 


An evaluation of the fire code requirements as set forth in the National 
Fire Codes of N.F.P.A. and 25 BIAM Supplement 19, was conducted on 
Decender 10, 1980 by the Bureau Fire Marshal's Office at Black Mesa 
(Kitsillie) and Little Singer School, Arizona. The following deficiencies 
were observed: 


Building No. 110 


1. Office areas are finished with varnished plywood walls. This does 
not comply with the interior finish requirement of the Life Safety Code 
9-3. 2. 


2. Kitchen range hood does not have an sutomatic fire extinguishing 
system N.F.P.A. 96. 


3. School Building has no fire alarm system. N.F.P.A. 101-9-3.3.1. 


4. Interior corridors do not have 2 hr. rated construction. N.F.P.A. -9-3.6.1.1. 


5. Some doors opening to interior corridors are hollow core construction 
installed in wood frames. All door frames are wood. N.F.P.A. 101-9-3.6.1.1. 
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6. No separation exists between kitchen and academic section of the 
puilding RF. P.A. 101-9-3. Ss A's 


J. Glass in classroom doors which open into the interior corridor are 
not approved wire glass. N.F.P.A. 101-9-3.6.1.1. 


8. No emergency lighting is provided. W.F.P.A. 101-9-2.10. 


9. Illuminated exit signs are not operable and some exit signs are 
missing or broken N.F.P.A. 101-9-2.11 and 5-10. 7 


10. Beds and other movable furniture vas stored in an exit corridor. 
N.F.P.A. 101-9-2.3.3.1. 


ll. Fire hose and hydrant house = fire hose wes not drained after 
last use and was frozen. Fire hydrant riser and barrel were full 
of water and frozen. 0.S.H.A. 1910 Subpart L. ‘ 


12. Only 24" fire hose is provided for fire protection. 25 BIAM 
Supplement 19. 


13. No protective equipment is provided for firefighters. 25 BIAM 
Supplement 19 and 0.S.H.A. 1910 Subpart L. 


General comments on fire protection: Due to the Basic construction | 
techniques used and the basic nature of mobile home (trailer) materials, 
code violations cited are inherent. It will be most difficult, if not 
impossible, to bring the existing structure into code compliance. 


E. Industrial Hygiene/Environmental Health 


No industrial hygiene problems were observed in the school facilities. 
Chenical use in the school is limited to household type cleaning agents 
and school supplies. No chemicals sre used as part of the science 
instruction. 


Environmental health conditions in the school appeared to be genetally 
good. The water supply is periodically checked by IHS and during the 
most recent inspection, the water vas found to be within EPA requirements. 
Kitchen facilities and food storage areas were orderly and clean. The 
recent inspection of the school identified a few problem areas, however 
the school staff was making headway in correcting these deficiencies. 


D init Verrtnf Owiel dL Dame 
David K. Newcomb David L. Hoore 


Civil Engineer Fire Protection Specialist Industrial Hygienist 


Attachments 


; 


— 
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INSPECTION REPORT, BLACK MESA SCHOOL 

Water Supply Calculations Per N.F.P.A. 1231 
Occupancy Classification + 1231-3.2.7 
School - Number 7 - Light Hazard 

Exposure Per 1231-4.3.1 - None 


Total cubic footage not including attic or crew] space per 
1231-4.3.1 = 64,024 + 10% Cu. Fr. 


- Water Supply required = 64,024 Cu. Fe. ¢ 7 = 9146 gallons 


Rate of flow formula (Iowa State) 


LXWXH = GPM Required 
100 . 


664,024 Cu. Ft. 
ee eg 
100 640 GPM + 102 


Due to hydrant being frozen, no flow tests were run st Black Mesa School. 


76-640 O = 81 - 17 
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memorandum 


ATTRULMEDRT #2 


GEC 181990 : 


: Edgar CG. DeWilde, Environmental Engineer 


‘rvesct: Water and Sanitation Fecilities at Black Mess School ~~ ue 

“4afig| 
vo: Acting Chief, Facilities Engineering Staff @e 

Thru: Chief, Branch of A-E Services \v 12 


{ Existing water end sanitation facilities utilized by Bleck Mesa School 
and Comunity (Ritsillee, Arizona) includes the following: 3 


! i. Water Systea 


a. A 2540 foot deep water supply well (7~inch casing) 
tapping the Ravajo sandstone aquifer. This well 
was drilled by the Navajo Tribe in the early or afd 
1970°s. Cost was borne by the Indian Health Service. 
Well equipped with a 30 HP, SO gp= pump. . . 


b. A 27,600 gellon ground level standpipe type water 
' storege tank constructed by Indian Health Service. 
Maximum system pressure is 19 psi. 


ec. Distribution eystes consisting of 1,450 feet of 
4-inch pipe with one yard hydrants. Systea 
constructed by Indian Health Service. 


d. Water services connections to three (3) faculty 
mobile hones; a bath/toflet trailer; and the school. 


e. Standby generator systes 50 kw; 480v; 36. (presently 
{noperative). 


2. Sewerage Systen 


a. The one-acre surface area, unlined, single cell lagoon 
type wastewater treateent facility wee constructed by ==: 
Indian Bealth Service. This facility is dry at present 
due to the minimal sewage flow end lack of sealant or 
imperneable lining. 


b. Collection systea consisting of 530 feet of 8-inch 
sewer line. 


ce. Sewer service connections to the school and bath/ 
toilet trailer. 


é. Eight inch collection system outfell line to sewage 
lagoon. 


Regularly on the Payroll Savings Pian 
(MEv 7-96. 
SBA FPMA 41 CTR) 100-809 6 
eo1e-118 
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e. Most of the above constructed by Indian Health 
Service 


3. Solid Waste Disposal 


a. A 100 foot by 180 foot fenced area encloses @ 
pit type dump facility. 


The water supply utilized for this school is obtained from the Navajo 
Sandstone which comprises one of the most extensive and productive ground- 
water aquifer systemt on the Navajo Reservation. Quantity of water avail- 
able from the well drilled by the Navajo Tribe in the early seventies into 
this aquifer system at Kitsillee, Arizona exceeds the existing 30 hp well 
pump capacity. Maximum well yield is estimated to be in the’+ 100 gallon 
per minute (gpm) range. Groundwater quality in the Navajo Sandstone 
aquifer 1s among the best available from any aquifer system on the 
reservation. 


At Kitsillee the dissolved solids (mineral content) is approximately 700 
parts per million (ppm), comprised mainly of sodium bicarbonate and sodium 
sulfate. In some locations an excessive concentration of the heavy metal — 
arsenic is present in the Navajo Sandstone groundwater. However, at this 
location none of the chemical analysis conducted through spring of 1980 
indicate arsenic concentrations have exceeded the potable water supply 
primary drinking water standard maximum contaminant level of 0.05 ppa 
(water supply rejection linit). : 


In 1976 the casing in the school community well separated, allowing entry 
ef poor quality groundwater from a shallower aquifer system to enter the 
well, Consequently high iron contamination (35 ppm) of the water supply 
occurred resulting in rusty water in the distribution system which stained 
plumbing fixtures, clothes etc. creating a general aesthetic nuisance. 
Subsequently the Indian Health Service contracted for rehabilitation of 
this well, which was successfully completed in 1979. Subsequent chenical 
analyses indicate a drastic reduction in the water supply fron concentra- 
tion (down to 1.4 ppm) which is expected to decline to its® former level; 
4.e., less than the secondary drinking water standard recommended contau~ 
inant level of 0.3 ppm. Therefore, treatment of this water supply for 
removal of organic or inorganic contaminants is unnecessary. Chlorination 
of the water supply to provide e minimal residusl disinfectant level in 
the distribution system is recommended, although not mandatory. 


Whether the existing school facility is rehabilitated or s new school is 
constructed, upgrading of the water and sanitation utility systems is 
required to meet life safety/fire code requirements, and minimal design 
standards for unsafe or unsanitary conditions. The type of facilities 
and estimated construction bid costs for day school and boarding school 
configurations are outlined as follows: 


—j< 
Day School Cost Zetimate 
1. Water Systes 
Be Standby well and pusp 
b. 75,000 gallon elevated storage tank 
ec. Distribution systes — 
Estimate 1,500 LF 6-inch 
500 LF 4-inch 


d. Valves, Fire hydrants, hose 
cabinets etce 


e. Water service conte 
Water System Subtotal 
‘2. Sewage System 


\ a. Clean, seal and partition existing 
lagoon 


b. Collection Systen 
Estimate 500 LF 8-inch 
500 LF 6-inch 
cs Sewer service conn. 
Sewage System Subtotal 
3. Solid waste disposal 
a. Equipment for burial of trash 


Total Estimated Cost of Water and 
Sanitation Facility Improvements 


Boarding School Cost Estiuste 

1. Water Systen 
a. Standby well and puzp 
b. 150,000 gallon elevated storage tenk 
ce. Distribution Systea 


Estimate 1,500 LF 8—-inch 
= 500 LF 6-inch 


$250,000 
$175,000 . 
$ 22,500 
$ 6,000 
$ 25,000 


$ 10,000 
$488,500 


§ 25,000 


'§ 12,500 


$ 10,000 


$ 15,000 


$ 62,500 


$ 50,000 


$601,000 | 
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d. Valves, fire hydrants, hose 


cabinets, etc. $ 25,000 

‘ e. Water service conn. $ 10,000 
f. Fire pumper truck $ 80,000 
Water System Subtotal | $652,500 


2. Sewage System 


a. Construct additional one acre $ 75,000 
legoon cell : 


b. Collection System 


Estimate 500 LF 8-inch $ 12,500 

500 LF 6-inch $ 10,000 

Ce Sewer service conn. $_ 15,000 
Sevage System Subtotal $112,500 


3. Solid Waste Disposal 


a. Equipment for burial of trash $ 50,000 - 
Total Estimated Cost of Water and | 
Sanitation Facility Improvements $815,000 


The necessity for a standby well is due to the fact that should the exist- 
ing vell pump fail, a 30 bp submersible pump is a factory order item which 
\requires at least two weeks delivery time plus up to a week for scheduling 
and installation. Additionally, a standby electrical generator is recor- 
mended due to the unreliability of NIUA power. This equipment item has 
not been included in the cost estimate, but would run around $50,000. 


| The Navajo Bousing Authority is proposing construction of fifteen housing 
units for the Kitsillee Community. The bid date for this project is next 
| February. In conjunction with this project the Indian Health Service will 
| be constructing water and sanitation facilities. They are proposing to 
| provide water service connections for these houses and to increase the 
amount of water storage capacity. Construction of individual septic tank 
systems or sewer service connection and collection lines discharging to 
the sevage lagoon will also be accomplished. Should Bureau funding for 
rehabilitation of the existing echool be made available this fiscal year, 
‘construction of a single water storage facility adequate to service both 
the school fire requirements and community needs would be advantageous in 
eliminating duplicetion of facilities. 


POG ATS. Nia NMG Plack Mosa 

Bldg. Fuc. Sufe Useful 
Use Cond, As Found 
Quarters 2 Yes n Ua 
Quarters 4 , No 16) 
Quarters 28 Yes 15 
Quarters 4 ‘No (0) 
Quarters 4 No O 
Quarters 4 No (6) 
Quarters 4 No oO 
Quarters 3 Yes 15 
Restroom 4 No O 
Academic 4 No al 
Quarters 4 No oO 
Quarters 4 No 16) 
Quarters 4 No O 
Quarters 4 No Cc 
Maint. Shop 2 Yes 20 
Pumphouse 2 Yes 20 
Water Tank 2 Yes 20 
Demolition 50,000 

Major Repairs 91,620 

Safety Repairs 249,575 
Handicap Repairs 6,550 

Major Improvement 96,017 

Grounds & Streets 28,000 


Total 


$521, 702— 


FACILITY CONSTRUCTION COST 


$2,023,310 


Life-Yra, 
Usaable 


COGS S- 29 


Repl oce Repoir 


In-Yra, Cost 


el oe Oe 
~~ 
Ww 
tos} 
0 
WwW 


15,883 
17,148 
23,070 
37,500 

445 


a ts oe 
i 
wn 
joa 
Cc 
WwW 


Total 


$347,745 


DATE 10-7-f0 


Replace 
Cost 


23,000 


23,000 
23,000 
23,000 
23,000 


1,816,310 
23,000 
23,000 
23,000 
23,000 


52,023, 310 


FACILITY CONDITION CCOE 


hwWN 
° 


- Maintenance 

- Major Repairs 
Major Improvement 
- Demolish, Replace or Other 


Building 


Changed 


No 
No 
No 


Use 


Adequate 


Yes 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 


ATIRCUAEHST HS 


e 
@ 


Utilized 


092¢ 
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APPENDIX ''B" 


‘HISTORICAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
CONCERNING BLACK MESA COMM UNITY SCHOOL 


Black Mesa Community School had its official beginning at a 
meeting of the Kitsilee Chapter on April 25, 1972. For several 
years the people of Kitsilee (now Black Mesa Community) many of whom 
are within the Rough Rock School Dostrict, had requested educational 
facilities’ for their children. They felt that boarding facilities 
at Pinon, Chinle, Many Farms and Rough Rock were too distant for 
their young children, so many children never went to school until 
they were ten or twelve years of age. Those children who did attend 
boarding schools almost never saw their parents, since the roads 
leading from the top of Black Mesa are generally impassable from 
November to March In the severe winters. Because of this, the Black 
Mesa communtty voted to pursue plans for the operation of a 
full-time school for the children of the community, there having 
been a summer program held by Rough Rock Demonstration School for 
several years previous. The Rough Rock School Board and the BIA 
were petitioned for assistance, and a site for the school set aside. 
A local school board was chosen to averwee the planning and opera- 
tion of the school. 


After numerous conferences with the Four Corner Regional 
Commission, trailers were secured to establish "'temporaty" facil- 
ities at the site, new permanent construction still being prohib- 
ited on the JUA. These were moved to the site during the spring 
of 1973. An inittal grant of $42,144 from the Office of Indian 
Education of HEW under Title IV was secured for operation begining 
July of 1973. 


In the fall of 1973, the first full-time staff members were 
hired to organize the curriculum and develop the facility. De- 
ciding to pursue necessary remodeling first, they contacted the 
Navajo Pre-vocational Training Program who provided a crew to the 
school to accomplish the work. After several delays, the school 
was finally opened on June 11, 1974 for the summer program, and 
then began its first year of operation on August 12, 1974. Orig- 
inally intended to contain only kindergarten to fourth grade 
students, the school was petitioned by the community to provide 
services to students in all the elementary and junior high grades. 
The School Board voted its approval, so necessary additions were 
made to provide for the additional grades and students. 


For several years, the school was funded through Rough Rock 
School Board, Inc. with all funds provided under the Indian Ed- 
ucation Act from the U.S. Office of Education. The BIA was app- 
roached as early as 1972 to provide funds for the school, but never 
provided anything more than promises. In 1975 a class action suit 
on behalf of the parents of the Black Mesa students was filed, 
charging the Bureau with failing to provide equal educational op- 
portunities to the students, I.e.there was no opportunity for them 
to live at home while attending school. 
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With the enaction of the Indian Self-Determination and Ed= 
ucation-Assistant Act (PL 93-638), the School Board was requested 
by the Bureau to present a proposal before further pursuing the 
suit. The requested proposal was prepared, and was submitted to the 
Bureau in the spring of 1976. A meeting was held at the school with 
top Navajo Area BIA officials from several departments present to 
discuss the proposal. After many months, the end result was a dec- 
ision from the secretary of the Interior declaring the proposal in 
abeyance until certain facility improvements were made. During 
the spring of 1977 when the school was about to close from lack of 
funds, the problems of the school were taken up with various 
Washington officials, notably Congressman Sidney R. Yates of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee. With his support, the proposal 
was again pursued on an active basis. After much negotiation the 
school was granted a four month contract of $40,000 in education 
funds and $60,000 for facility improvement. With these funds, the 
school was able to finish the 1976-77 academic year, and to make 
the final hookups necessary for the operation of the water and 
heating system. Arrangements were also. made to provide electric 
service to the school. With these improvements, the objections of 
the Bureau to the Black Mesa Community School facility were (for 
then) negated. The School Board has since secured regular contracts 
with the Bureau and the Navajo Tribe and the school presently pro- 
vides a day-school program for the children of the Black Mesa Com- 


munity with those funds. 
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APPENDIX "Ic"! 
i 
BLACK MESA COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
80 PUPILS 
» 
GRADES: K - 6 n ows" - 
: Bact 
DAY-SCHOOL PROGRAM acy neue. % 
MAN COS Te Tretia Ms waht ie, coThsitne siren ei ie. AM 


TO INCLUDE: peetgit 

Site Development 

Supervision and Contingencies 

Equipment 

5 Classrooms 

1 Office Unit 

Multipurpose Room with Kitchen/Dining 

Library/Resource Area 
ESTIMATED SQUARE FEET PER PUPIL REQUIRED TO PROVIDE THE ABOVE 
FACILITIES 200sq ft 
ESTIMATED GROSS SQUARE FEET FOR SCHOOL 16,000 
The total cost includes staff housing, a new sewer system, one well 
(2,500 ft. deep), and a generator to furnish 3 phases power until 


the Tribe provides more than single phase power to the community. 
($601 T - water and sewage, $75 T - generator system) 


FRANK LATTA 
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JAN 2 3 1981 
: fipinys superintendent for Education, Chinle Agency 


Black Mesa Community School 


Earl Barlow, Director, Office of Indian Education Programs 


We are in receipt of the memorandum to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
through your office from Chief, School Facilities Staff, Subject: Black 
Mesa School, dated December 30, 1980. In closing, Mr. T.C. Maloy, who 
signed the transmittal, recommended that Black Mesa Community School be 
closed. This recommendation was based on safety and facility condition 


considerations. 


Black Mesa Community School is a Contract School operated under P.L. 93- 
638. It represents as much as any single enterprise on the Navajo, the 
hopes and aspirations of the community. It was started originally in 

the Black Mesa Chapter House over the objections of the Bureau. It began 
without Bureau funding and only in the last three years has the Bureau 
recognized it as a school and funded it under 638. In order for the school 
to obtained buildings in which to operate, the community arranged with the 
Army to bring in surplus buildings, erect them, improve the roads and help 
develop their present facility. This community represents a community 
involved in its education program. 


This community has actively sought funding for a new facility for many 
years and as noted in a memorandum to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
through Mr. Bill Babby, from the Chief, School Facilities Staff, dated 
January 12, 1981, Subject: F.Y¥. 1982 School Construction Ranking-Black 
Mesa, Black Mesa Community School will be ranked number two in construc- 
tion priorities based on a 100% unhoused student population. 


We recognize the problems related to safety that have been pointed out in 
the correspondence and safety evaluations forming the basis of the closure 
recommendation. We are concerned about student safety but do not believe 
that closure of the school is an appropriate alternative. Mr. Maloy in 
his nSmorandum of December 30, 1980 suggests that, “there is adequate space 
at Chinie Boarding School to provide space for all of the Black Mesa School 
students." While this is true in terms of school design capacity at Chinle 
Boarding School, it is not true in terms of practical application. Chinle 
Baarding School was designed for 1,056 students. At the present time, 

ere is an enrollment of ore. There is one dormitory at the school 
Flgece because of structual obiats which is not scheduled for repair by 
Facility Management at any time in the near filuture. It has been closed 
for safety reasons for three years. This is presently requiring some 
“sleeping cubicles in the dormitories that spaces designed for four students 
is now housing six students. This is not desirable. It should also be 
noted that three of the present classrooms are being used for 94-142 
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programs, three are being used for Title I programs and two are being 
used for Shop and Home Economics programs required at the seventh and 
eighth grade levels. The classroom facilities are at capacity without 
significant curtailment of on-going programs required at Chinle Boarding 
School. 


We believe that is should also be noted that three other schools in 

this Agency have been determined by Facility Management, independent 
engineering firms (Stearns and Rogers) and Bureau Safety personnel to 
be of a "life threatening nature” and for which closure has been re- 
commended for a number of years. These are Nazlini Boarding School with 
119 students, Pinon Boarding School with 278 students and Low Moun- 
tain Boarding School with 13 students. The features of these schools 
are equal, we believe, to those of Black Mesa. Since the closure of 
Black Mesa, P.L. 93-638 school, would require the cancellation of an 
already existing contract hearings would have to be conducted and the 
above facts could not be ignored when came forward. Chinle Boarding 
School or the remaining schools in the Chinle Agency cannot possibie 
absorb the resultant displaced student population. 


2 
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United States-Department of the Interior 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


SCHOOL FACILITIES 
DENNIS CHAVEZ FEDERAL BUILDING 
P. O. BOX 2147 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 87103 


IN REPLY REFER TO: 


Memorandum 


To 5 Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


Through: Mr. Bill Babby, Director of Administration 
From : Chief, School Facilities Staff 
Subject: FY 1982 School Construction Ranking - Black Mesa 


At the time Black Mesa's application for school construction was 
being verified for ranking the questions regarding adequacy of 
its site and utilities and its low enrollment were of such a 
nature that the Director of Indian Education Programs was asked 
if the school would be continued. Assurance that the operation 
would be continued was received after the ranking of applica- 
tions was completed and published in the Federal Register. 


The facilities are so poor that all students must be considered 
unhoused. This places Black Mesa on the list in the number two 
(2) position since the date of application is used to break ties 
when they occur. The Laguna Junior High School appplication was 
received in 1976 (3/30/76) and the Black Mesa application in 
1980 (1/7/80). 


Three other projects are presently being re-evaluated in light 
of new facility information. Any changes this may cause in the 
ranking list will be quickly resolved and a revised list for- 
warded to you. The other three schools are Pine Hill School, 
Ramah, New Mexico, Alamo Navajo School, Alamo, New Mexico, and 
Little Singer School, Bird Springs, Arizona. 


cc: Mr. Bobo Dean 
Mr. Dic eelé, FCOID 
500 Education Director 
Navajo Area Director (Education) 
Chinle Agency 
Black Mesa School 
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Mr. Yates. Your statement is already in the record. We can tell 
you that the school will be built—well, it is number 2 on the list, 
anyway. It is on an equal parity with number 1 because you are 
100 percent unhoused. We know the condition of the school and we 
are very sympathetic to it. 

What else would you want to tell us? 

Mr. Moo.rnizer. You have said it all. I have a most recent 
survey from the Health and Safety Committee. 

Mr. Yates. Good. We think it is critical. 

I hope that the President’s budget provides sufficient funds for it. 
If not, the committee will have a question as to whether or not the 
money should be put into the bill in spite of the fact the President 
has not recommended it because we know when you are 100 per- 
cent unhoused you have a very deplorable condition. 

Mr. Moo.inizer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. YATES. Colville Business Committee. 

They are not present. 

Next is Tulalip Board of Directors. 

I understand they are not present. 


MINNESOTA CHIPPEWA TRIBE 
FISCAL YEAR 1982 BUDGET 
WITNESSES 


DARRELL WADENA, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA CHIPPEWA TRIBE 

ARTHUR GAHBOW, TRIBAL CHAIRMAN, MILLE LACS RESERVATION 

GEORGE GOODWIN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MINNESOTA CHIPPEWA 
TRIBE 


Mr. Yates. Minnesota Chippewa Tribe is next. 

Mr. WADENA. I have with me Arthur Gahbow, Chairman, Mille 
Lacs Reservation, and George Goodwin, Executive Director, Min- 
nesota Chippewa Tribe. 

The Minnesota Chippewa Tribe is composed of —— 

Mr. Yates. Your statement will be made part of the record, Mr. 
Wadena. 

[Material follows: ] 
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Introduction 


Mr. Chaiman, 

Honorable members of the Caonmittee. My name is Arthur Gahb ow. I. an the 
Tribal Chaiman of three thousand Mille Lacs Band of Chippewa Indtans who 
reside primarily in north central Minnesota. The Mille Lacs Band of 
Chippewa Indians are one of six bands who comprise the hinnesota Chippewa 
Tribe... We are organized under the Revised Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, Section 16 of the Act of Congress of June 18, 
1934; cannonly known as the Wheeler-Howard Indian Reorganization Act. 


Tocay, I appear before you, to present to you the Budget Proposal of 
the Mille Lacs Banc of Chippewa Indians for fiscal year 1982. This budget 
proposal is a location budget that has been developed independently ana its 
fomiat has been self-generatea. It is thought, by the tribal governing body, 
that the truest representation of local needs could only be developed by 
stepping outside the traditional and existing structure of program reporting. 
By the sane token, no attenpt has been inade to stay within any cost guidelines 
that may be impliea by either the current or proposed 1982 fiscal year 
budyets. Simply stated, the present budget preparation process does not 
accurately portray the neeas of small bands in current funding levels or tne 
allocation wethods employed to arrive at such. Acditionally, they co not 
reflect nor are they consistent with the priorities ceveloped at the band 
level. Thus, funds tend to be expended to meet board specified neeas which 


may not be critical needs at the band level. 


Before fomial submission, towever, I would be honored, to be pemitted, 
to wake a brief statement regarding the efforts of self-detemination includ- 
ing self-government that are ori-going on my reservation for the benefit of iy 


fellow Indians. 
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In the worus of Felix Cohen, "the Indian's rights to self-gove mment 
is a riykt which has been consistently protected by the courts, frequently 
recognized and intemittently ignored by treaty makers and legi'stators) ana 
very widely disregarded by adiinistrative officials. That such rights have 
been disregaraed is perhaps due more to lack of acquaintance with the law of 
the subject then to any drive for increased power on the part of administra- 
tive officials." Further, “Indian self-govemment, the decided cases holds, 
includes the power of an Indian tribe to adopt and operate under a tem of 
govermient cf the Indians' choosing, to define conditions of tribal membership, 
to regulate danestic relations of members, to prescribe rules of inheritance, 
to levy taxes, to regulate property within the jurisdiction of the tribe, to 
control the conduct of members by municipal legislation, and to administer 
justice." These expressed powers, are not delegated powers, but rather 
“inherent powers" cf a sovereignty. The people, who cowprise the Mille Lacs 
bana of Chippewa Indians, expect tieir electec tribal leadership, to govem 
them thoughtfully, with wisdau, honor and inteyrity, in the furtherance of 


Indian self-dete mination. 


Basically, the Mille Lacs band of Chippewa Inaians is confronted with 
a positive challenge to directly implement appropriate seer et of the Inaian 
Self-Deteniination Act of 1975 in order to ward off exterior encroachinents 
to our rights of self-government. Surely, what is to come, for us as a 
people, is a rudimentary change in the basic government to govemment relation- 
ship aS was conductea in the past. Simply, we intend to improve the basic 
function of our governient at all levels both inside and outside of the 
territorial bounaaries which fom the jurisdictional control of the Mille 


Lacs Band of Chippewa Indians. This, is the expectation of my people. 
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In the furtherance of self-determination, the Mille Lacs Band of Chippewa 
Indians, have arrived at a crucial point in the development of a future 
system of tribal governiient. The people have detemined that they have a 
right to be self-governead. Tie purpose of the Indian Self-Determination Act 


of 1975 is to yive Indians the opportunity to became self-goveming. Un the 


Mille Lacs Indian Reservation, we, the elected tribal leadership, in partner- 
Ship with our people, fully intend to take advantage of the opportunities = 
atfordec us by the Congress of the Unitec States. Therefore, our tribal 

gove mnent must implenient a phased planning project to fimly establish this 
goal. A four year developmental planning and impleientation project on 
tribal government will result in the selection and/or refinement of a form of 
goveriient which regulates danestic relations and establishes appropriate 
and effective policies which will guide our reservation's relations with the 
honorable goverment of the United States. we view this as a necessary step 
toward strenytheniny the future effurts of self-detemination on the Mille 


Lacs Reservation. 


Tn conclusion, Mr. Chaimiat, the mille Lacs band of Chippewa Indians are 


collectively, a people who view themselves as pussessing the rights, privi- 
leges and responsibilities atforded by intemal sovereignty. They elect by 
popular vote a government which they believe is a political entity. Through 


local conceptions, this denotes a band of Indians who reside within the 


territorial limits of the Treaty of 1837 and who elect, by popular vote, a 
goverment which is conceived as being sovereign within the territory as 
regarus band members. Questions reyarding the confines and/or directions of 


intemal sovereignty wust remain the sole jurisdiction of tribal goverment 


76-640 O - 81 - 18 
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for-the people and by the people unless specifically withdrawn by the enrolled 
band menbers themselves. Finally, to further the purposes of this entitlement 
request, the people of Mille Lacs concur with the words of Soni Sumrene 
Court Chief Justice John Marshall when he wrote about the relationship of 
tribes to eieias interior governments. He characterized this relationship 
as being "marked by peculiar and cérdinal distinctions that exist nowhere 


else." On this premise the people and their tribal government at Mille Lacs 


wil] proceed into the future. 


Mr. Chaimian, nienbers of this Cannittee, for my people, I express gratituae, 
for ‘pe nvitting me the opportunity to niake this presentation. we urge the 
Comittee and their staffers to review this document with special consideration 
for the amount of tine to deliberations that tribal government at Mille Lacs 
put into its preparation and acceptance review process. we 100k forward to 


your thoughtful deliberations and final judgment on our request. 


Official seal of the Mille Lacs estimony submitted by 


Band of Chinpewa Indians Arthur Gahbow, Tribal Chaiman 


17th cay of February, 1981 19th day of February, 1981 
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Mille Lacs Reservation 
Business Committee 


Rte, 
Sea bd ; : 
tia. oe eal as ee Star Route, Onamio,Minnesota 56359 612-532-3358 


Arthur Gahbow, Chairman RESOLUTION NO - 50- 81 

Douglas Sam, Secretary - Treasurer 

Marjorie Anderson, District | ‘ 

Pe a < eae A RESOLUTION GRANTING ADOPTION OF THE BUDGET 
PROPOSAL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982 FOR THE MILLE 
LACS BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 


Henry Davis, Executive Director 


WHEREAS, it is the continuing effort and desire of the Mille Lacs 
Reservation Business Committee to promote Judicial, 
Economic, Educational, Natural Resource and Human Service 
gevelonment for the Mille Lacs Band of Chippewa Indians, 
and; 


WHEREAS, it is the function of the Mille Lacs Reservation Business 
Committee to promote planned and controlled growth which 
translates into progress and prosperity for the enrolled 
Band members of the Vineland, Isle-East Lake and Lake Lena 
Districts which comprise the Mille Lacs Reservation, and; 


WHEREAS, under the Revised Constitution and By-Laws of the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe, the Mille Lacs Reservation Business Committee 
is specifically bound to the provisions of, Article I, 
BOCT LONG 3:5. bs 0:0 > "to promote the general welfare of the members 
Geecnetripe .... "and: 


WHEREAS, the Mille Lacs Reservation Business Committee is the duly 
authorized and officially recognized and popularly elected 
governing body of the Mille Lacs Band of Chippewa Indians 
under the Revised Constitution and By-Laws of the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe, Section 16 of the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 984, as amended, 25 U.S.C. 461, et seq.) 


NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the Mille Lacs Reservation 
Business Committee does hereby officially adopt the Budget/ 
Proposal for Fiscal Year 1982 for submission to the Congress 
of the United States of America. 


WE, DO HEREBY CERTIFY, that the foregoing Resolution No. 50-81 was 

duly adopted at a special meeting of the Mille Lacs Reservation Business 
Committee, a quorum being present, held on Friday, the thirteenth day 
of February in the year one thousand, nine hundred and eighty one, at 
Vineland, Minnesota by a vote of 3 FOR, 0 AGAINST, O SILENT. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, we have hereunto caused to have set the hand of 
the Tribal Chairman and the hand of the Secretary Treasurer to be 
affixed to this Resolution. ; 


PAGE 2 
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_ MILLE LACS RESERVATION BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


RESOLUTION NO. 50-81 


Tribal) Charcman 
Mille Lacs Reservation 


Official Seal of the 
Mille Lacs Band of 
Chippewa Indians 


Douglas Sam 
Tribal Secretary-Treasurer 
Mille Lacs Reservation 
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THE MINNESOTA CHIPPEWA TRIBE 
PeOeebOxXe 217 
Cass Lake, Minnesota 556633 


DARRELL WADENA, President 
GEORGE V. GOODWIN, Executive Director 


1982 APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


The Minnesota Chippewa Tribe is composed of the White Earth, 

Leech Lake, Mille Lac, Bois Force (Nett Lake), Grand Portage, 

and Fond du Lac Reservations. Currently, there are 34,000 en- 
rolled members. The Tribe actively participates in formulat- 

ing the Bureau of Indian Affairs' budget for the Minnesota Agency 
which has jurisdiction for the six reservations, however, a basic 
problem exists because of the lack of a funding base for the agency. 
The needs of the reservations are so Pveat aa Te As adiiricult. to 
pro-rate limited dollars between numerous line items. The funds 
requested below are for increases to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and Indian Health Service budgets for the respective reservations.. 
These requests are not listed in priority order. 


INDIAN AGTION TEAM. 25005 -C.nuo, Ans IS BAG UT LW SAeta $713,000 


This program has had a two-fold beneficial impact on the six re- 
servations: (1) providing constructive employment for many tribal 
members; and (2) supporting important Indian business development - 
ment projects on the reservations. This request is targetted to 
the six Minnesota Chippewa Reservations. ° 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE ....... $1,800,000 


At the present Agency base of $604,000, we are able to fund only 33% 
of all applications. For a variety of reasons, many of our youngtér 
tribal members are seeking technical skills through accredited voca- 
tional training institutions which puts a greater demand on these 
programs. Since assuming control of the program pursuant to a P.L. 
93-638 contract, our retention rate for enrolled students has in- 
creased from 40% to 60%, A substantial number of trained tribal 
members return to their home rservations and are employed in various 
tribal programs. 


TRUST RESPONSIBILITIES ..... 2452 ARTES Ly OM ANG » $1,500,000 


This request would be distributed as follows for the six reserva- 
tions: ; 


Stacuce Of Limitations' <9 20.248" J22 6 $500,000 


Through its P.L .93-638 contract with the BIA, the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe has conducted an aggressive claims research program to identify 
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potential violations pursuant to 28 USC 2415. With the exten- 
sion of the Statute of December 31, 1982, we will need these funds 
in order to effectively research all claims so that they may be 
processed by the trustee for possible litigation or negotiated 
settlement. 


Hunting and Fishing Conservation ....$1,000,000 


A serious problem with each of the 6 Minnesota Reservations is a 
lack of funds to enforce hunting and fishing conservation codes. 
Additional funds for this purpose have been requested from the 
BIA, but to-date such requests have not been honored. The funds 
requested here would provide management and enforcement of con- 
servation practices, enforcement of conservation codes, and con- 
servation. couxts tor ach of tthe reservations. 


P.L. 95-608, INDIAN CHILD WELFARE ACT. 2 owe eee weiee $1,000,000 


This-far-reaching Statute has required the tribes in Minnesota to 
assume additional programmatic, judicial and oversight functions 
in implementing the Act. The Act has provided us with the ne- . 
cessary tools to interact with State and County officials to pro- 
vide protective services to Indian children and to guarantee 
parental rights. Adequate funding is key to fulfilling the guar- 
antees promised by the legislation. We are presently establishing 
courts. of competent jurisdiction, establishing adoption and place- 
ment services, establishing ordinances applicable to foster homes, 
and establishing procedures for tribal-State/County counselling 

on various child welfare issues. 


Mr. Chairman, the so-called "Tribe/Agency budgeting process" af- 
fords Indian tribes an opportunity to tailor programs and establish 
funding priorities at the reservation level. While not without 
problems, this process at one time accounted for over 50% of the 
BIA's budget formulation. Unfortunately, due to formula-mandated 
programs, unilateral removal of T/A budget items and Congressional 
mandates have contributed to a steady erosion of the proportionate 
amount of the BIA budget that is influenced by such process. 


Moreover, the coverage under certain programs, i.e., Johnson 
O'Malley and child welfare services under the Indian Child Welfare 
Act, has been diluted by a more liberal eligibility policy which 
encompasses Indian groups beyond the reservation setting. 


We note that less than 30% of the BIA's fiscal year 1982 budget 
falls within the Tribe/Agency category. Clearly, this situation 
has restricted our ability to set funding priorities at the re- 
servation level. 
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Mr. Chairman, the foregoing are illustrative examples of defi- 
ciencies in the BIA's budget, formualation process that increas- 
ingly limits our ability to-influence funding levels. We believe 
the time has arrived for the Committee to conduct an impartial 
and thorough review of the BIA process in order to bring about 
needed reforms. May we Suggest oversight hearings by this Con- 
mittee to obtain the views and recommendations on this matter 
from tribes throughout the country? 


The Minnesota Chippewa Tribe and its six constituent bands are 
prepared to assist the Committee and staff in any effort designed 
to reform the BIA budget formulation process so that tribes may 
exercise greater self-determination in this important government 
responsibility. 
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Mr. WapENA. The Minnesota Chippewa Tribe is composed of the 
White Earth, Leech Lake, Mille Lac, Bois Force (Nett Lake), Grand 
Portage, and Fond du Lac Reservations. Currently, there are 34,000 
enrolled members. The Tribe actively participates in formulating 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ budget for the Minnesota Agency 
which has jurisdiction for the six reservations. However, a basic 
problem exists because of the lack of a funding base for the agency. 

The needs of the reservations are so great and it is difficult to 
prorate limited dollars between numerous line items. The funds 
requested below are for increases to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and Indian Health Service budgets for the respective reservations. 
These requests are not listed in priority order. 

Mr. Chairman, the so-called “Tribe/Agency budgeting process” 
affords Indian tribes an opportunity to tailor programs and estab- 
lish funding priorities at the reservation level. While not without 
problems, this process at one time accounted for over 50 percent of 
the BIA’s budget formulation. Unfortunately, due to formula-man- 
dated programs, unilateral removal of T/A budget items and con- 
gressional mandates have contributed to a steady erosion of the 
proportionate amount of the BIA budget that is influenced by such 
process. 

Moreover, the coverage under certain programs, i.e., Johnson 
O’Malley and child welfare services under the Indian Child Wel- 
fare Act, has been diluted by a more liberal eligibility of the 
proportionate amount of the BIA budget that is influenced by such 
process. 

We note that less than 30 percent of the BIA’s fiscal year 1982 
budget falls within the tribe/agency category. Clearly, this situa- 
tion has restricted our ability to set funding priorities at the reser- 
vation level. 

Mr. Chairman, the foregoing are illustrative examples of defi- 
ciencies in the BIA’s budget formulation process that increasingly 
limits our ability to influence funding levels. We believe the time 
has arrived for the committee to conduct an impartial and thor- 
ough review of the BIA process in order to bring about needed 
reforms. May we suggest oversight hearings by this committee to 
obtain the views and recommendations on this matter from tribes 
throughout the country? 

The Minnesota Chippewa Tribe and its six constituent bands are 
prepared to assist the committee and staff in any effort designed to 
reform the BIA budget formulation process so that tribes may 
exercise greater self-determination in this important government 
responsibility. 

To give an example of how a budget could be formulated, I would 
like to have the Chairman of the Mille Lacs Band of Chippewa 
make a statement. 

Mr. GAHBow. I am the Tribal Chairman of the 3,000 Mille Lacs 
Band of Chippewa Indians who reside primarily in north central 
Minnesota. The Mille Lacs Band of Chippewa Indians is one of six 
bands who comprise the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe. 

We are before you to present to you the budget proposal of the 
Mille Lacs Band of Chippewa Indians for fiscal year 1982. This 
budget proposal is a location budget which has been developed 
independently and its format has been self-generated. 
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It is thought, by the tribal governing body, that the truest repre- 
sentation of local needs could only be developed by stepping outside 
the traditional and existing structure of program reporting. 

By the same token, no attempt has been made to stay within any 
cost guidelines that may be implied by either the current or pro- 
posed 1982 fiscal year budgets. Simply stated, the present budget 
preparation process does not accurately portray the needs of small 
bands in current funding levels or the allocation methods employed 
to arrive at such. 

Additionally, they do not reflect nor are they consistent with the 
priorities developed at the band level. Thus, funds tend to be 
expended to meet broad specified needs which may not be critical 
needs of the band level. 

Mr. Chairman, members of this committee, for my people I ex- 
press gratitude for permitting me the opportunity to make this 
presentation. We urge the committee and its staffers to review this 
document with special consideration for the amount of time to 
deliberations that the tribal government of the Mille Lacs put into 
this preparation and acceptance review process. 

We look forward to your final judgment of our request. 

Mr. Yates. We will give it every consideration. 

Mr. WaApDENA. I will also submit a document for your files. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. We appreciate your statements. 


AK-CHIN INDIAN COMMUNITY 
| BIA BUDGET 
WITNESS 


WILBERT J. CARLYLE, CHAIRMAN, AK-CHIN INDIAN COMMUNITY 


Mr. Yates. Ak-Chin Indian Community. 

Mr. CaRLyLe. I am Wilbert J. Carlyle. I am Chairman of Ak-Chin 
Community Council. I will get to the point and make it real short. 

Mr. YATEs. Good. 

Mr. CaRLyLe. I am here because of the funding that is contained 
in the BIA fiscal year 1982 budget, $27.1 million. We would like 
your support very much to keep that intact because we have to 
meet a very rigorous time schedule on the project. 

As you are aware, Public Law 95-328 is a settlement between our 
community and the United States. We have been very happy with 
the progress of the project thus far, even though we asked for $13 
million last year and we got $10 million. 

Of course, if we get behind in this schedule it would be very 
costly for the United States. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. Your statement will be made part of the 
record. 

[Material follows:] 
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APPROPRIATION SUBCOMMITTEE—HOUSE AND SENATE, FEBRUARY 17-19, 1981 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the subcommittee, and Guests: 


My name is Wilbert J. Carlyle. I am appearing before you in 
my capacity as Chairman of the Ak-Chin Indian Community. 

With me is Mr. William Strickland, attorney for the Community. 
We are present today to speak in behalf of funding require- 
ment for the Ak-Chin Water Supply Project. 


Background 


The 95th Congress of the United States of America enacted 

Public Law 95-328 on July 28, 1978, which authorized the Ak- 
Chin Water Supply Project. The legislative settlement was 
made_to avoid lengthy and costly litigation to satisfy water 
claims of the Community. The water claims were the result 

of a rapidly declining groundwater level beneath the Reservation 
caused largely by increased non-Indian pumping adjacent to 

the Reservation. 


The project includes the development of an interim water 
supply which includes a well field, installation of pumps, 
an electrical system for powering the pumps and a conveyance 
system for the annual delivery of 85,000 acre-feet of 
irrigation water to the Ak-Chin Indian Community. 


The water Settlement Act specified a rigorous implementation 
schedule. A July, 1979 report of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey concluded that a water supply exists in each 
of three basins underneath nearby Federal lands adequate to 
provide the prescribed 85,000 acre-feet per year for a 25- 
year period. The Secretary of the Interior entered into a 
contract with the Ak-Chin Indian Community on May 20, 1980 
to carry out provisions of the Act. An environmental impact 
statement will be completed during Fiscal Year 1981 followed 
by commencement of construction. - 


The project was first funded in Fiscal Year 1981 with $10 
million which will be used for the Reservation link portion 
of the Project. The Reservation link will be required 
regardless of the source(s) of water. © 


Fiscal Year 1982 Requirements 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs budget for Fiscal Year 1982 


includes $27,100,000 for the Ak-Chin Water Supply Project. 
The budget requirement is based on the following activities: 
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Description Cost 
15 miles of conveyance system and 

appurtenant facilities $16,650,000 
13 wells, pumps, and collection system 5,400,000 
Initiate electrical system facilities 4,500,000 
On reservation well operation (as 

provided in contract of 5/20/80) 550,000 
Total $27,100,000 


The water supply contract signed May 20, 1980 by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Ak-Chin Indian Community 
requires the initial delivery of water by January, 1984. 

The funding level requested is the minimum required to keep 
the project on schedule and avoid the penalties contained in 
Public Law 95-328 for failure to deliver water as provided 
in the contract. 


The Ak-Chin Indian Community fully supports the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in its request of $27,100,000 for Fiscal Year 
1982 and respectfully asks that this subcommittee respond 
favorably to that request. 


Thank you for your kind attention in this matter of utmost 
concern to our Community. 


Respectfully, 


Wilbert J. Carlyle, Chairman 
Ak-Chin Indian Community 
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Mr. CarLYLE. Our attorney was going to be here but he had a 
death in his family and could not make it. 


THE PAPAGO TRIBE OF ARIZONA 
FISCAL YEAR 1982 BUDGET 


WITNESSES 


ENOS J. FRANCISCO, JR., VICE CHAIRMAN 


HARRIET TORO, ANGELO J. JOAQUIN, SR., LARRY GARCIA, JOHN B. 
NARCHO, COUNCIL MEMBERS 


Mr. Yates. Next is The Papago Tribal Council. 

We have a summary of your statements and that will be made 
part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 


THE PAPAGO TRIBE OF ARIZONA 


P.O. Box 837 ° Telephone (602) 383-2221 
Sells, Arizona 85634 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS REQUEST 
FY 1982 
PAPAGO TRIBAL COUNCIL’ DELEGATION 
THE PAPAGO TRIBE OF ARIZONA 


VICE CHAIRMAN ENOS J. FRANCISCO, JR. 


COUNCIL MEMBER HARRIET TORO 
as m ANGELO J. JOAQUIN, SR. 
ib % LARRY GARCIA 
2 ms JOHN B. NARCHO 
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SUMMARY 


Special Appropriations Request | 
For Projects And Programs 
Fiscal Year 1982 


The Papago Tribe Of Arizona 
| Sells, Arizona 
February 1981 


The Papago Tribe of Arizona is submitting to the Congress of 


the United States a request for special appropriations for - 


projects and programs on the Papago Indian Reservation for 
fiscal year 1982. Representing the Papago Tribe to provide 
testimony on the request are Papago Tribal Council members 
Harriet Toro, Angelo Joaquin, John Narcho and Larry Garcia, 
Papago Tribal Council Vice Chairman Enos Francisco Jr. 


First Priority 
EDUCATION 
$11,179,000 


+ Santa Rosa Boarding ‘School 
Repair of middle school poets. 
$2,000,000 


Structural damage to the building has ard the facility 
unusable, displacing 250 students and 18 teachers. Engineers 
_ have recommended the construction of a steel superstructure to 
add support to the building, thereby ae it safe for its 
intended educational use. 


San Simon Elementary School 
Completion of second phase construction 
$6,000,000 a 
First phase construction of the facility has provided 
classrooms, kitchen and cafeteria, administration offices, six 
houses and street and utility service. To make the school a truly 
effective educational facility for the isolated western part of the 
Papago Reservation, second phase construction should be 
completed. Included would be additional streets and utility 
service, 45 housing units, an instructional materials center, a 
dormitory for students. 


Early Childhood Head Start 
Construction of education centers - 
$1,079,000 


In order to meet the needs of early childhood education in four 
Papago Reservation communities, it is proposed that three new 
educational centers be built and a fourth renovated. The 
facilities would allow young Papagos to develop a basic 
educational foundation, which is a concept sorely needed by 
reservation children just beginning their education. 


Pisinemo Library/Media Center 
Construction of facility - 
$320,000 . 


Because of their generally isolated existence, Papagos have a 


special need for community library service. The proposed - . 
construction of a library in the western reservation village of . . 
Pisinemo will give residents as well as members of nearby - 


communities the opportunities afforded by such a facility. 


Youth Recreation Center 
Construction of er 
$1,780,000 


The lack of recreational facilities in any form is a glaring mark 


on the Papago Reservation. The proposed center at Sells, 
Arizona would be the first ever on the reservation, providing 


recreational, educational and “social activities act Miele young ot 


Papagos. 

Second Priority 
HEALTH 
$39,787,232 | 


Construction of new facility 


$27,280,820 aaah ake oh euaes ath 


The Indian Health Service hospital at ‘Sells, eae ae 
serves the Papago Reservation has undergone continual - 


renovation in an effort to effectively meet the medical needs of -: 


the Papagos. The situation has reached a point where 
renovation no longer can satisfy the purpose the hospital was . 


intended to serve. Construction of a new hospital is proposed to vs 


meet the reservation’s growing medical ponte: hipaa ras 
Dialysis Satellite Center are Richt “g - sa 
Construction of new ete aca 
$272,000 - ee 


The number of Papagos requiring dialysis treatment is . 


increasing steadily. Currently such treatment can only be gotten 
at off-reservation medical facilities, typically requiring a dialysis 
patient to spend an average of 16 hours a day in travel and 
treatment time three days a week. A dialysis center on n the 
reservation would remedy the cee 


San Lucy Clinic - Loess ioe 
Construction of eae ; oe aye eT tbr thay 


$762, BOA: 


The fenlation of the S ‘San iy satellite reservation ‘ims large 


Indian Health Service medical facilities has made health care for 
that community an uncoordinated, inconsistent and sporadic 
effort. A permanent health facility would do much to alleviate 
the pressing medical needs of that poll 
Papago Nursing Home 

Construction of poe 


$4, = 


“Elderly pi See requiring the services of a nursing home are 


now placed in off-reservation facilities, but a large number that 


could benefit from such service refuse to leave the reservation. 


A nursing home built at Sells, Arizona would remedy stressful 


situations created when the aged are sent off the reservationto 
nursing homes where the Papago culture, traditions, and ue 
yanguage are alien. = ee a eS 


ad 


Special Learning Center 
Construction of facility 
$5,000,000 


The only reservation program that provides services to 
mentally handicapped children and adults of the Papago Tribe, 
the Papago Special Learning Program, is housed in a 10-year- 
old, dilapidated doublewide trailer that has trouble meeting 
safety standards. A new permanent facility is proposed so the 
program can better serve and accomodate clients. 


Children’s Home 
Construction of facility 
$867,550 


Papago children who become victims of parental neglect, 
abuse and other family crisis matters are now referred to a 
facility made up of two rented houses that weren't designed for 
use as a child crisis center. The construction of a new facility is 
proposed so better care can be provided and more children 
accomodated. 


Rehabilitation Center 
Construction of facility 
$1,110,840 


Alcoholism is recognized as one of the major health problems 
among the Papago people. An existing rehabilitation center at 
Sells, Arizona has become too small to serve the Papagos in 
need of the comprehensive service provided by the facility. The 
construction of a larger and modern center to treat Papagos 
suffering from chronic alcoholism is proposed. 


Third Priority 
ROAGS 
$6,385,000 


Roed Construction 
$6,385,000 


The Papago Reservation spreads over 4,000 square miles, so 
a good road system is vital to the many Papagos whose 
livelihood depends greatly on traveling on the reservation. Of the 
749 miles of traveled roads on the reservation, only 297 are 
paved miles, and of the 290 miles of school bus routes, only 130 
are paved. It is proposed that money be appropriated to provide 
for 48 miles of new road construction that will tie six villages to 
existing state routes, and improvement of 22 miles of heavily 
traveled highway. 
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Fourth Priority 
HOUSING 
$1,500,000 


‘ Home improvement Program, BIA 


Construction of homes 
$1,500,000 


Housing conditions on the Papago Reservation are among the 
poorest of any group in the nation. About 85 per cent of the 
reservation’s homes are well below the minimum national 
standard, and about 35 per cent are deteriorated to a point that 
they are considered an immediate threat to the health and safety 
of their occupants. To help remedy the problem, the Papago 
Tribe proposes that $1.5 million be appropriated to the 
reservation’s Bureau of Indian Affairs’ Home Improvement 
Program for new home construction. 

Fifth Priority 
AGRICULTURE 
$645,520 


Comprehensive Education Program 
$14,400 


The cattle industry is one of the main industries on the 
Papago Reservation, and managing a herd in the drought-ridden 
desert area requires a thorough knowledge of range 
management and livestock husbandry. The purpose of the 
proposed project is to carry an effective education program to 
each of the reservation’s 11 districts to teach the principals of 
range land management and livestock husbandry. 


Preservation and Development 

of District Rangelands 

Preservation and Development of District Rangelands 
$550,000 


In order for the Papago people to gain the utmost from the 
reservation cattle industry, the basics of range management 
must be understood by ranchers reservationwide. To ensure that 
Papago ranchers have ample opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with those basics, the Papago Tribe proposes that 
demonstration plots be established throughout the reservation 
so members of each existing district on the reservation can be 
exposed to proper, successful techniques of range management. 


District Range Management Trainees 
$81,120 


Improvement of range conditions on the Papago Reservation 
is essential to the reservation cattle industry. An education 
process must be implemented at a very local level. For this 
reason, the Papago Tribe proposes that such an education 
process involve individuals from local districts to work as 
trainees, eventually providing information to ranchers about 
range management. 


Sixth Priority 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
$5,978,000 


Water, Waste Water, Solid Waste, Operations 
$5,978,000 


One of the most basic needs of any community is sanitation, 
and that holds true on the Papago Reservation. Because homes 
on the reservation are so widely dispersed, the introduction and 
maintenance of water systems and waste marfagement systems 
have been given inadequate attention. This has left the tribe 
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Patrol Vehicle Acquisition 


. $120,000 


with inadequate facilities in the following areas: water systems, 


wastewater systems (sewage), solid waste systems, and 
operation and management of existing systems. Since the 
situation has progressed to a point where immediate action is 
necessary to prevent serious health and sanitation problems, the 
Papago Tribe proposes that a special appropriation be mae to 
remedy the problem. 


Seventh Priority. 
JUSTICE 
$743,600 


Satellite Courts 
Construction of facilities 
$743,600 


The vast distances between population centers on the 
Papago Reservation make the dispensing of quick and fair 
justice by the Papago Tribal Court a very difficult task. 
The court, though located in Sells, Arizona, the reservation’s 
capitol, is distant from many villages that it purports to serve. To 
remedy the situation, it is proposed that four satellite courts be 
established in separate geographical areas of the reservation to 


judge civil, criminal, traffic and juvenile matters brought before ; 


the court. 


Eighth Priority 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 
$2,506,148 


Upgrading Officer Standards ; 
$47,000 


Training for 28 Papago Police Department officers so they 


glecilityy) i€ Mies end Le 


Since much of the Papago Reservation road system consists 
of unimproved and unpaved roads, special vehicles are required 
for rescue, surveilance and off-road patrolling. It is proposed 
that ten fully equipped four- wheel drive vehicles be purchased to 
meet the need. ws 


Multi-purpose Law Enforcement Caner tsi 
Construction of facility eee ye 
$1,850,000 eee Sar 

Currently, a 1,200 square foot building serves as jail, 
communications center, police offices and tribal court. The 
building:is antiquated and crowded. It is proposed that a new 
facility involving 10,000 square feet be constructed to 
accomodate the various plea see ongoing in the old 


Conttschuel Services 
$400, 000 


In Sider to meet the iauieratorrg! reba of the Pant Police 
Department, the Papago Tribe proposes that $400,000 be 
appropriated to pay for salaries, benefits, equipment, training, 
supplies, insurance, and detention and dispatching services for 
the tribal police force. 


Ninth Priority oie 
FOOD COMMODITIES 
$300,000 


Commodity Foot Warehouse Retiovation 
$300, she : 


: Tenth Priority ~ : 
" ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT — 
$2,805, 000 : 


Teese Contotex Opbration - $100, 000 ; 
Slaughterhouse/Meat Packing Plant - $700, 000 
Human Resources Development - $5,000 - 


___ Multi-family Rental Apartments - $2,000,000 


can meet Arizona Law Enforcement Officer Advisory Council ; te 


standards. 


Upgrading Officer Pay 
$88,648 ; 


Once the 28 officers of the Papago Police Department are. 


trained so they can meet state standards, they should be paid 


the present state standard for law enforcement officers who’ 


meet the requirement. The appropriation would make up the 
difference between the reservation officers’ current pay and the 
present state pay standard. 


76-640 O - 81 - 19 


¢ Bee) LARS, Eleventh Priority 
Sy at -: PLANNING 
: $180,000 


Papago Research and Planning Office - $180,000 
Twelfth Priority 2 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS = _. 
$1,300, 000 haces 
Telecommunications Center Construction - ait 300, 000 - 
‘GGentingieg ie saerataia: 


PAPAGO FARMS DEVELOPMENT PROJECT ~ 
$8,747,108 


/ 
° 
/ / 
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Mr. Yates. Your detail will be made part of the file. 

Mr. Francisco. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for your 
time. I am Mr. Francisco, Vice President of The Papago Tribal 
Council. 

Accompanying me here today to testify for our fiscal year 1982 
appropriation are four members of the council. These members are 
John B. Narcho, Larry Garcia, Angelo J. Joaquin, Sr., and Harriet 
Toro. ; 

As you have seen, we have submitted for your committee a_ 
summary of our request and also some back-up documents which 
contain detailed information on our request. 7 

Mr. FrANcisco. Other members are prepared to testify. I will 
now turn the floor and the mike over to Mr. John Narcho. : 

Mr. Narcuo. Of first priority in the tribal council was unexpect- 
ed. This was the condemnation of the school built in 1975 at a cost 
of $4.5 million. 

Mr. Yates. It was built in 1975? 

Mr. Narcuo. Yes. It was repaired in 1977 by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and condemned by Stearns and Rogers because of 
severe cracking in roof slabs, concrete beams, and columns. They 
have condemned the whole building, over 56,000 square feet. Two 
hundred fifty-seven students have had make-shift classrooms. 

Mr. Yates. Who selected the architect? 

Mr. Narcuo. I don’t know. This is a fairly new building. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs does not have the $2 million they recom- 
mended to us. 7 

We have had to have one dormitory completely turned over to 
classrooms. The gym has been turned over to classroom structures 
taking up the middle grades, seven and eight. 

Right now we are looking at facilities at Albuquerque and in 
Phoenix. They have recommended a superstructure be built to 
carry the roof for this building. They are saying the cost will be $2 
million-plus. 

This is something very, very new. That is why we brought so 
much back-up material for you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. We are glad to get it. We had not heard of this. 

Mr. Narcuo. We need this repaired as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Yates. We will look into it very carefully and quickly to find 
out what happened there. 

Mr. Narcuo. This has harmed us in other ways, funding for the 
school. Students have dropped out because of the lack of curricu- 
lum. They have no music, science—— , 

Mr. Yates. You don’t have a school now. 

Mr. Narcuo. That is right. We have other priorities but this is 
number one. 

I will let Mrs. Toro go into another area. 

Mr. Yates. No way of salvaging the school? 

Mr. Narcuo. Superstructure $2 million. 

Mr. Yates. Will that save the school? 

Mr. Narcno. Hopefully. That is a $4.5 million structure built in 
1975. Somebody along the way goofed up. 

Mr. Yates. Get the architect and engineer after it. 

Mr. FrAnNcisco. I hope you have better luck than we. 
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Mr. Narcuo. This was controlled by the engineering officer in 
charge of the safety. Right now it is zero safety. 

On the fact sheet you have ‘the name of the architect. 

Mr. Yates. Architect and engineer? 

Mr. Narcuo. The architect and contractor. The whole works is in 
that document which we submitted for the file. 

Mr. YATES. When was it condemned? 

Mr. Narcuo. August of 1980. Inspection was done in July by 
Stearn-Rogers out of Denver, Colorado. 

Mr. YATES. How did they do this? 

Mr. Narcuo. There was severe cracking and deflection in the 


- roof of over 2.5 inches. 


Ms. Toro. I will make my statement very brief. We are request- 
ing that the second phase of this elementary school be completed. 
Cost estimate is $6 millicn. This is San Simoa. We are rated fourth 
on the list for construction at 93 percent unhoused. 

Because of the time I will end there. 

Mr. Yates. I hope the Reagan budget has money for it. 

Mr. GarciA. This is in regard to a request for a new hospital. 
The present hospital there is 20 years old. It was built 20 years ago 
and we were told capacity was 14,000. We now have a list of 33,000 
who have to utilize that hospital. 

The original hospital constructed was 29,940 square feet. The one 
we are requesting will be double that size. The total cost for a new 
hospital, we estimate, with staff and housing, comes up to 
$27,280,820. 

You will find our back-up material in the book you have for your 
file. 

Mr. YateEs. All right. 

Mr. JOAQUIN. My testimony is for a dialysis center which we 
don’t have. We have to take our patients to Tucson, Arizona. 

Mr. Yates. I don’t think any clinic has a dialysis center, has it? 
Dialysis patients have to go where the dialysis equipment is. 

How many patients do you have requiring dialysis? 

Mr. JOAQUIN. We have 14 right now. Because of the rate of 
diabetes among the Papago people, approximately 50 percent of the 
total population of 15,000, the Indian Health Service projected that 
due to the high rate of diabetes the rise of dialysis patients will go 
from 14 to 20. 

Mr. Yares. Is there a connection between diabetes and dialysis? 

Mr. JoAQuiN. Each patient spends 16 hours of travel and treat- 
ment, three to four times a week. We need a center to lighten the 
schedule for each patient. We need funding for three years for the 
staff to train the Papago to operate the dialysis treatment. This is 
a cost of $272,000. 

Mr. YATES. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Francisco. Thank you for your time. We hope you can assist 
the Papago people. 

Mr. Narcuo. If you get information, we will be here the rest of 
the week. We have the Educational Director and the Assistant 
Director of the Papago School. 
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Mr. Yates. We have our own team which examined the school. 
As a matter of fact, it was our inspection team which sent us the 
review. 


THE SHANDIIN INSTITUTE 
LITTLE SINGER SCHOOL 
WITNESSES 


THOMAS RYAN AND ANITA RYAN, THE SHANDIIN INSTITUTE 


Mr. YATES. The Shandiin Institute. 

Mr. Ryan. I have my wife with me, Anita Ryan. 

Mr. Yates. Where are you? 

Ms. Ryan. Near Flagstaff. 

Mr. Yates. Your statement will be made part of the record. 
[Material follows: ] 


-didttle Binger School is the result of the dreams and 
@Spirations of the people of Birdsprings. For years, 
'the.people dreamed. of bringing. their children home. 
, @heir: medicine man,. Little. Singer, held the people 
-,eogether and prayed daily for their sake. The different 
oGlana ‘came: together often in meetings to discuss the 


eblem pf bringing their children hone. 


. For over. fifty years, Navajo Indian Children have been 
‘; taken away from their families and parents at the age of 
> five’ to live at government boarding schools’ spread 
, across the. country. This has caused 
- Bnbelievable | - for the people. This 
_ @ituation: has caused,: through despair, the highest 


sa 


r their c ildren home. 


In :-1970,°a- physicist, Tom Ryan, became closely 
~s a@quainted: with Little Singer and the Birdsprings 
; community. Learning of the plight of the children, Tom 
'» began to lay out designs for a school which could be 
built by the people themselves. The school was to be 
“energy: gelf-sufficient, because of its extreme rural 
, dogation away from power lines, It was also to reflect 
“the needa, culture, and tradition of the people. 


x , Se a , 


others of the 
Ct ancy. Bh | din obtaining strong 
agsgiatancte from. Dayid and Lucille Packard 


976, the people of Birdsprings, 
Bilable to them, purchased the 
i2 Cacheol. They began to be 

hey might soon have their 


on BS? 
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“ghijdren, to > stay. all, ot the aaniihblis Srande were aged 
for’ materials. The . skilled labor came ‘from the - 


community Atmel ty, webrough the ONEQ and CETA training 
3 ty on poh end phe of _many " community 
: _Nolunteats.. 


BT absOns and ee Packard Foundation, 


niente Son Bee thon learning. playing, and living at 
their ‘own Community.” . Tears of happiness ran 
of many parents on that first dedication 

: ,ittle Singer-Day is held at 


ut LP families dae their strength. In ene 
poe Baie ‘families have despaired of hope as their 
children. were led “away ‘to government boarding schools 


“Being ‘ine gttect # Sr éonete of the past since the day 
i they .were rounded up a hundred and eight years ago, 
in _ Mayajo families: lost their right to keep their children. 
Ben. $hough. ‘it cost the government three times more to 
“board the children than to teach them in their own 


Si ai we that it: is  ieales ‘human right for families 
nae oie “with and enjoy their own children! We cannot 
Pr OB 


because, of OME. ‘Goncern for the children. 


F shrough the: tcelatance) of HEW, CSA, Save the 


ommyel $ieg tei practice of taking the eee away > 


hig enough and our hearts ache with the telling 


ee 


"i Rater 7 aa ‘ ‘ 
yt ie Vale « 4 
Hu ee bere tac) " 
Fee 


' We are concerned that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
NO right to take children away from their homes. The 
~ federal government: expends, ‘because of this, over 
avo epeddg waned additional - mone to board Navajo 
Children, keeping with the stated Bureau policy fifty 
“yyears ago of forcefully ..removing Navajo children from 
their families. If all of the 23,000 Navajo children 
4 Were returned’ home,’ the ‘economic benefits to the Indian 
(Sommunities would at least equal the negative economic 
+ eo bande guladihgclalane by expending hundreds of millions of 


do larg each year to take the children from their homes. 


PAS 


: Phe > 


eS history of this situation is well-documented, and, 
~Gongequently, it must be stopped now before America has 
6. stand up ‘to the world and explain how children are 
“taken away from their families in a free country! 


Asse, rence ; rao: a 
ED Fa adn “Ti * 


,Qver seventy rural Navajo communities are affected by 
‘the federal government by having their children taken 
away from’ them. Most of these communities, in all the 
‘years of BIA’ oversight, have been forgotten. In these 
_@ommunities, you do not hear the sound, nor see, school 
, age children, It is lonely and hard trying to make a go 
(Of it when your very children are taken away. Has there 
s@ver been a reak investigation, especially as to its 
-@mergency nature, as to why the taxpayer spends over 
$160 ‘million’ year after year to keep Navajo families 
apart? .If the Bureay receives each year over a billion 
‘dollars to assiat Indian people, why are there no jobs 
“din these seventy communities? Why are the Majority of 
he people of these communities still on welfare? 


8, at Little ‘ginger School, the people 
4 ae Migr suely own hands, dreaming of the 
HLIAE OR. 


pir coh en: could come home. This, taken 


“phe Ugreat “savings to the federal 
by having. the children home, indicates that 
SR “tq initiate the final step. We 

( e next ten years, over 16,000 
ed home at not only no cost to the 


® : eke 
ata chet savings compared to the vast 


PS wIRT Sere OY 


‘sums ‘being eee today for the cause of violating the > 
most basic rights of families. We, at Little Singer 

-8chool,. are pleading for direct funding to continue and 
complete. the energy efficient building construction, so 
~that.all of our children can stay home. During the past 
“twe years, Little Singer School has saved the government 
several: hundred thousand dollars. We would like to 
Portas be Our facdki tl em and provide an example for what 

 ONAATE can age | ! 


 Fagilities-Needs 4 
whe agryeere omer ys at idetls Singer School are 
dasgely energy self-sufficient. Electricity is provided 

wind. generators, Photovoltaics will also _ be 
postales electrical energy in the near future, because 
ee the convenient maintenance location near the ground. 
“Heat for the school is provided by solar panels 
- manufactured by the community. Since the creation of 
he school, those who constructed the school, including 
the wind energy and solar energy systems, have created a 
Navajo. -golar manufacturing company. Little Singer 
» Behgo] and. Birdsprings Solar Corporation provide the 
: a non-welfare jobs in the Birdsprings Community. The 
_@killed people at Birdsprings are now recognized 
“nationwide for their excellance in solar energy building 
-@esign and construction. They have proved that each 
Gommunity, given the proper path which fits their own 
needs, has and can develop the necessary skills to 
~~ @ffect their own construction, This point must be made 
‘“ because Bureau and other government construction never 
-dinvolves the local people. Outside firms normally 
a MRROEE SSG ane reservation construction, because Navajo 
‘communities . have been kept from developing the. 
2p apprepriate ‘management resources, beginning with the 
, eeweral. She their cabanas from their homes. 


a Be bea Littie. piecar ‘te a aah demonstration, for the 
os r Agree time, on the Navajo reservation, every part of the 
Senstruction activity is accomplished and overseen by 
the docal people. For this reason, also, the growth of 
ee Little Singer School facilities must be by graduat 
“ atage We. project the need at the school to be in the 
“Redghbor hood oh $240, 000. a year for four years, in 
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today's dollars. About half this sum each year would go 
into materials, the other half would provide income for 
“the Navajo people involved in the actual construction 
' Work., The work of this construction will be overseen by 
_Shandiin Institute, which also has its home base in 
_Birdsprings. Shandiin Institute grew directly from the 
efforts at Little Singer School. With the assistance of | 
several groups at the Department of Energy, Shandiin 
Institute was enabled in 1979. to be formed to serve the 
‘energy and yeghpoledy: needs (Of many tribes. The purpose . 
; OF Shandiin at Little Singer School is to guarantee that 
the” children’ come. home “to aki Navajo families, 
_ everywhere, We wish to see the facilities completed in 
‘ways which meet the needs of the people, including 
yenergy self-sufficiency, so they can afford to keep the 
, Choo] “jn operation without burdens of rising energy 
COstse SiS Ties Cs ey Aa | 


teh Saco 


Little Singer School needs to support teachers, aides, 
_ Maintenance men, two bus drivers, and a secretary. As 
_ the enrollment increases, over the next four years, to 
full ‘capacity, the cost per student will fall from the 
present $5,560.00/year to $3,475.00. When compared to 
the Bureau's integrated costs of $11,000.00/year for 
each: boarded: child,*both the high costs and the low 
eoste. after (facilities completion at Little Singer 


miles from the 
8 own reserve of 


: # rt sy 
b Pr oricY 
es 
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Vinca: “geasonable™ “apan of time. 


\ga in: 
a ‘design, local community ‘construction, 
uman ere of the families: all.of. these issues 
enenten at Litele Singer: ‘Bchool« | ‘These needs are 

A mney ‘ga ;  SUOFLORG ap every waye 


School ». hea’ “acheived national and 
recaghition for its timely use of 

‘the “needs ef the people, bringing 
‘Without ‘the. prayers, work, and tears 
ea the Senmant £y BAEELS ‘Singer School 


ed te everyone who stands 
Lear” need to bring the 
record | the. significant 


Senne children are 
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Scientist Tom Ryan 
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Technology 


Medicine 
Man’s Dream 


Appropriate | 


ihe . 4 
Young Navajo trainee assembles piping. 


By Janice Brunson 


ittle more than a decade ago an 
Bec Navajo medicine man 
named Little Singer diagnosed the 
seemingly terminal illness of his small, 
scattered community called Birdsprings. 
isolated in barren, rutted land in 
northeastern Arizona, the community 
was plagued with a pervasive apathy 
that threatened to rob the people of 
what hope they had retained after all 
put abandoning tradition and custom. 
The once self-sufficient community was 
no more and had not been for years. 

Worse, since the late 1920s, the chil- 
dren of Birdsprings had been systemati- 
cally sent away from home at an early 
age to boarding schools where, until 
recently, they were even forbidden, to 
speak their tribal language. 

To Little Singer the results had been 
devastating. Community elders agreed 
when the old man said a community 
school was desperately needed, one in 
which the young could learn their 
natural heritage while living at home. 


A Medicine Man’s Dream 

Having no idea how to transform his vi- 
sion into reality, Little Singer—a tradi- 
tional medicine man—conducted cere- 
monies over the next several years in 
which he sang and prayed for a solution, 
calling for someone ta come to Bird 
springs with care and expertise enough 
to accomplish the lofty goal, 

Enter Nuclear Scientist Tom Ryan, 
weary of the rigors of living and working 
in a city environment, seeking inner 
tranquility on the peaceful painted 
desert near where Birdsprings is located. 

A reputed scientific genius—he had 
worked on nuclear fusion, missiies, sat- 
ellites—Ryan proyed to be the answer 
to Little Singer's prayers. He had both 
the expertise and the compassion to 
help fulfill the medicine man’s dream: 
not only for a school but ultimately for 
community self-sufficiency through 
tribe-owned commercial enterprises, 
agriculture and water projects. Working 
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with Little Singer's Navajo. survivors, 
Ryan has helped create a renewed sense 
of pride out of accomplishments in the 
face of severe odds. 

When he arrived in 1968, Ryan struck 
up an unlikely friendship with the medi- 
cine man, a friendship that lasted the 
little more than three years before Little 
Singer’s death in March 1971. 

During this period the old man sized 
up the younger. Ryan even went through 
certain tribal ceremonies to become a 
blood brother of the Navajos. Through 
an interpreter—since neither spoke the 
other's tongue—the two exchanged 
ideas, hopes and dreams. 


Scientific Magic 

Little Singer dreamed of a _ to- 
tally self-sufficient school built from the 
ground up by the Navajo community at 
Birdsprings. Ryan envisioned a school 
that could operate without reliance on 
large-scale utilities—using wind gener- 
ators to produce electricty and a solar 
system to provide heat, etc. 

Their dream was to prove elusive, at 
least in the beginning. Money for the 
project was not forthcoming from tribal 
or federal funds, apparently because 
boarding schools already existed. But by 
this time the citizens of Birdsprings were 
warming to the idea and determined to 
proceed. 

It took nearly five years for them to 
accumulate enough money to begin 
construction, working together to raise 
funds by constructing an adobe bread 
house from which to make and sell 
bread and raffling off handmade quilts. 

Polly Curley, a daughter of Little 
Singer, spoke to engineering students 
Ryan was teaching at Foothill College 
near San Francisco where the scientist 
had temporarily returned. She flew 
there, her first airplane trip. 

In response, Ryan's students and fel- 
low faculty raised $5,000 and Ryan put 
up $7,000 from his own savings. (Twenty 
five of his engineering students volun- 
teered and spent a summer working 
alongside the Navajos to start building 
the school.) 


Says Ryan: ‘The mainstay of our work 
has been the families of Birdsprings. 
These families hauled water, materials 
and food for the workers. They brought 
sand and gravel in théir trucks to help 
complete the school foundation and 
floors. They built a bread oven out of 
mud and brick and baked bread to raise 
money for the schooi. And they made 
and sold handmade quilts, rugs and In- 
dian jewelry. It is these families who 
have hoped and dreamed with us these 
past nine years. It is these families who 
have aspired to see their children home 
again.” 

Finally, in 1976, actual construction 
on the school began. Enough funds had 
been raised through labors of the fam- 
ilies and from private donations and 
small grants from such groups as the 
Packard Foundation. 


School Takes Shape 

What took. shape was a sturdy school 
under two geodesic domes resembling 
the classicial style of a round hogan 
with a hallway connecting two class- 
rooms. Students later would sit in a 
semi-circle around the teacher beneath 
a ceiling of murals depicting Navajo 
culture. But only the outer shell of the 
school was completed before funds ran 
out. (The Office of Navajo Economic 
Opportunity Subsequently put up 
$70,000 to complete the interior of the 
school.) “ 

Later, Polly Curley’s nephew, Richard, 
a tribal son with technical training in 
electronics but living out-of-state, was 
urged to return home by his father, a 
medicine man, for the express purpose 
of keeping the project alive and seeing 
it to completion. 

About the same time, Ryan, now 
teaching at nearby Winslow, south of 
Birdsprings, met George Kalisz, a promi- 
nent citizen who owned an air-condition- 
ing company, the perfect place for the 
two to design, experiment and perfect 
solar panels. 

For a year or more the three men, 
laboriously worked together, each offer- 
ing his own expertise: Ryan’s engineering 


‘Curley, left, Bishdeor of Little singe. 
identifies parts for trainee. 


Little Singet Schoo! with Guinn and solar 
panel (left). 


talent, Kalisz’ fabrication skills and 
Curley’s enthusiasm and knack for me- 


~-. chanical things. - 


j They struggled to survive ‘in Winslow 
, until the lack*of funds forced Ryan and 


ea ‘Curley to continue their work from a 


*hogan at Birdsprings. Says Ryan of that 
period: ‘‘It-was discouraging, there were 
enormous strains (financial). At times | 
even cried in despair.” 
_ But their luck changed for the better 
* when Dick Saul, energy director of. Com- 
munity Services Administration in Wash- 
ington, D.C,,. became interested in the 
human as:well as the solar effort at 
Birdsprings; lending support to the proj- 
ect in the form of a $70,000 grant, CSA 
would ultimately become the primary 
financial supporter of the project with a 
$49,000 supplemental grant. pa 
Work on the schoo! began again, this 
time on the most unusual aspect of the 
building, the energy system. Wind gen- 


’ erators from Australia and solar panels 


designed and perfected by Ryan and 
Kalisz were installed. The solar panels 
were appropriately named Shandiin, the 
Navajo word for sunshine. 

_ Provider of food, warmth and life it- 
‘self, the sun has always held great sig- 
nificance for Indians as first recorded on 
the walls of prehistoric ruins and cliff 
dwellings and later by the eastward 


placement of the tepee entrance and the’ 


use of dried venison and beet-jerky. 


Shandilin Solar System 


- Today, the much improved Shandiin 2 
“Arizona aod funded by CSA—in which 
youth from: all Arizona tribes learn to in- 


solar panel is one of the most highly e 


ficient alr collectors designed, according is 


to tests conducted at Desert Sunshine 


Exposure Testing Laboratories and tech- - 


nical review by the National Center for 


Appropriate Technology, another CSA- 


funded project. 
The initial installation of «a ‘Shandiin 
system in the Birdsprings. s¢hool at- 


tracted national interest as well as great 


attention in the, immediate area. Rising 


energy costs are of particular concern to: 
Southwestern reservation Indians, who,’ 


because of the extreme isolation of 


many of their communities, have always : 


spent more on energy than other Amer- 
icans. —. 

Among those expressing interest were 
Officials of DINEH Cooperatives Inc., a 
Navajo economic development agency 
at Chinle, Navajo Nation, enough inter- 
est to prompt Richard Curley to incor- 
porate a company producing the Shan- 
diin panel, thus giving birth to Bird 
springs Solar Corporation. 

This corporation, a community enter- 
prise owned by residents of Birdsprings, 
is one of the first Indian-owned and 
operated solar businesses in the nation. 
Manufacture and distribution of panels, 
primarily for Indian consumption, began 
UNA sits gee 


Alarged Dream" , 

Another-a&pect of Little Singer's original 
dream, perhaps even more important 
than the school, had come into being. 
Where once fewer than a half dozen 
jobs existed in the community, the new 
Corporation offered jobs plus the prom- 
ise of renewed self-sufficiency and a 
sense of pride and accamplishment not 
felt for many. years by the people of 
Birdsprings. 

-The gale of the Shandiin solar system 
to other Indian communities and tribes 
has opened up a new level of communi- 
cation between the various tribes for the 
first time. This communication has been 
enhanced by..a SUEDE (Solar Utiliza- 


*tiovEconomie Development and Em- 
ployment), training program—designed 


by ‘the Indian’ Development District of 


stall hot.water-heating systems, using 
Shandiin panels. They learn on reserva- 
tion ho Aa the elderly and widows 
with: children. 

‘Partly because of contact with other 
communities and partly because of a 


‘new sense of pride, Birdsprings citizens 
are. als ‘developing—with other Indian 
« groups~=prajects such as solar green 
houses and-solar stills for water. They 


have also organized the first Navajo 
Solar .Canterence. The Birdsprings 
adventure clearly shows Indians possess 


te 


Sufficient incentive to conceive their 


own energy policies. 

* Thus, a solar power system_original- 
ly inspired by an elderly, wise man, im- 
plemented by three younger, dedicated 
men and supported by nearly an entire 
community—has come full circle, con- 
verting a defeated community de- 
pendent on herding and dry farming to 
rural manufacture, characterized by 
vitality and creativity in harmony with 
nature. 

Solar energy, used to sustain indians 
for hundreds of years, has been modern- 
ized and put to use by a nearly hopeless 
community, using the very forces that 
once nearly destroyed it. 

Little Singer had a dream. And this 
fall, as more than 40 children start at- 
tending their own school, the Spirit of 
Little Singer will (as the Navajos be- 
lieve) whisper his approval on the wind. 


“Having no idea how to trans- 
form his vision into reality, Lit- 
tle Singer—a traditional medi- 
cine man—. sang and 
prayed for a solution, calling 
for someone with... care and 
expertise enough to accom- 
plish his lofty goal (a com- 
munity school). Enter Nuclear 
Scientist Tom Ryan, weary of 
the rigors of living and working 
in a city environment, seeking 
inner tranquility on the peace- 
ful painted desert . ..A 
reputed scientific genius—he 
had worked on nuclear fusion, 
missiles, satellites—Ryan- 
proved to be the answer to Lit- 
tle Singer’s prayers.’ 

Janice Brunson is a journalist who writes for 
the Arizona Indian Newspaper which is pub- 


lished by the Indian Development District of 
Arizona. 
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Solar Energy Creates Jobs 


Little Singer Community Schoo! 
Birdsprings, Navaho Nation 
Star Route, Box 239 

Winslow, Arizona 86047 

.. (602) 774-7444 


For the Navajo Indians the sun has always had 
special meaning. It has been worshipped for cen- 

~ turies as the provider.of abundant harvests and the 
one certainty in a life fraught with hardship, And 
once again the sun has proven its worth to 20th 
century Indians of the Navajo Nation, which spans 
the entire northeast corner of Arizona. 


Solar energy has brought a sense of community 
spirit and an improved standard of living to the 
1,200 residents of Birdsprings, a community nestled 
in the midst of the barren, remote Navajo Nation, 
almost devoid of electricity and other traditional 
energy sources. 


But thanks to a vision shared by the community 
medicine man, area leaders and a concerned 
nuclear physicist, energy scarcity has been over- 
come. Birdsprings now boasts a sun-heated, wind- 
powered elementary school which enables Navajo 
children to learn at home instead of traveling hun- 
dreds of miles to government boarding schools. 


Beth Kachinhongva, who attends senior high schoo! 

in Phoenix, knows all to well the loneliness boarding 
school can bring. ‘‘When | was younger, | used to ° 

cry all the time. | missed out on a lot of things—like 
family outings on weekends,”’ she says wistfully. 


Success Today 


The success of the energy self-sufficient Little 
Singer Community School spurred the creation of 
the Birdsprings Solar Corporation, the first non-gov- 
ernment, Navajo-owned and operated solar business 
in the country, And with help from the Indian Devel- 
opment District of Arizona, Inc. (IBDA), a nonprofit 
corporation founded and directed by Arizona Indian 
tribes, ‘‘The Arizona Solar Savages’’ was formed.’ 


| 
The Solar Savages, comprising men and women 


. from nine tribes, were trained in solar design and 


have installed more than 40 solar hot water systems 
free of charge in the homes of low-income and 
elderly Indian residents throughout Arizona.? Using 
the ‘‘Shandiin’”’ (ray of sunlight) solar panel model 
that was developed during the school’s construction 
and manufactured by the Birdsprings Solar Corpora- 
tion, the solar system provides 80 percent of hot 
water needs, saving tribal families an average of 
$336 yearly in fuel costs for heating water. 


Pipes for passive heating system at Little Singer School 
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. Equally important, the solar projects have created ‘The Dream 


_- jobs for the community which has been long 
_ plagued with high unemployment. In 1977 there 
were no local jobs in Birdsprings; most residents 
were welfare recipients. ae 


“It's a real success story,"” says one Department of * 


_.. Energy (DOE) official commenting on the school | 


and other solar projects at Birdsprings. ‘‘The ap- 

proach to training and business opportunities is very. 
‘interesting and is something we would like to see 

continued and expanded.”’. 


i 


|| | i 


Solar panels are lowered into the Gran aS 


In 1968, shortly after coming to Birdsprings to write 
a book, Tom Ryan, a nuclear physicist with a pas- 


- sign for solar energy, met medicine man Little 


- Singer. They forged a deep friendship and soon 
shared a dream that would change the lives of hun- . 

Meds, of Navajo Indians: building a school in the 
Bifdsprings community. 


Tyfe isolated reservation communities are too small 

to have their own schools so Indian youngsters are 

sent away for education to central boarding schools 
operated by the Department of Interior's Bureau of 

Indian Affairs (BIA). 


For years Little Singer had conducted tribal cere- 
monies—praying that someone with the technical 
expertise and compassion for the lonely plight of the 
village elders would help Birdsprings’ children come 
home. Tom Ryan was his answer. 


Ryan convinced Little Singer that the school had to 
be energy self-sufficient. The closest power line was 
miles away and bringing in needed electricity or 

fuel would make the school too expensive. to build— 
and operate. But Birdsprings had plenty of sunshine 
and plenty of wind. 


The money needed to make the dream a reality was 
a long time coming. For years Birdsprings residents 
raised funds through bake and quilt sales. 


Ground is Broken 


Little Singer died in 1971 and Ryan moved back to 
San Francisco to teach engineering, but he didn’t 
give up the dream. He fired his studenis with enthu- 
siasm over the solar system he had designed for 
the Birdsprings school. And in 1976, after obtaining 
grants from the Packard Foundation, the Save the 
Children Federation and other private donations, 23 
Students journeyed to Birdsprings, surveyed the site 
and dug deep pits for the solar storage units. After 
that it was up to the determined community 


g_.. Fesidents. 


That same year the school organizers won a $68,000 
grant from the Community Services Administration's 


Navajo Indian Reservation. oo eee eee ee 
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(CSA) Emergency Energy Concevation Services Pro- 


gram* to buy needed materials for the solar system. 


in a borrowed workshop, Birdsprings residents busily 
constructed solar panels to harness the sun’s 
energy. But the construction of the school was slow 
and painstaking. Community workers laid the foun- 
dation by hand and had nearly completed half of all 
construction before an electric generator was hooked 
up sO motorized tools could be used. 


Dream Comes True 


in 1978 Little Singer Community School won a 
$113,000 grant from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare’s (HEW) Office of Indian Educa- 
tion to operate the school.‘ 


And in October 1979 the Little Singer Community 
School, equipped to handle as many as 44 students, 
opened its doors to Birdsprings’ 23 elementary 
school youngsters. 


Growtn 


The dedication and spirit of the indian residents who 
built the school has far from faded. Because of the 
highly successful solar panel design used on the 
school, residents formed the Birdsprings Solar Cor- 
poration. The company produces solar panels and 
other parts for solar hot water and space heating 
units and provides equipment and training to Navajo 
Nation residents. 


And Solar Savages, the Birdsprings Solar Corpora- 
tion and the nonprofit Cameron Chapter Farm Proj- 
ect, a group based on the Navajo reservation, mar- 
shaled their technical expertise and launched the | 
Shandiin Institute in late 1979.2 Funded by DOE, 
Shandiin Institute is a clearinghouse of solar 
engineering information for Arizona Indians and is 
dedicated to promoting the use of cost-saving solar 
units.® 


One Indian official with the Indian Development Dis- 
trict of Arizona sums up Birdsprings’ energy future 
this way: ‘’Solar energy fits in with our heritage. 
We've been using the sun for hundreds of years and 
it has almost unlimited potential.” 


Groups Highlighted ; 


Birdsprings Solar Corporation 
Birdsprings, Navaho Nation 
Star Route, Box 239 
Winslow, Arizona 86047 

(602) 774-7444 


Indian Development District 
of Arizona, Inc. 
1777 West Camelback Road, Suite A-108 
Phoenix, Arizona 85015 
(602) 248-0184 


BIRDSPLINGS, 
STAR 6. 237 
Winstew, AZ- 


&604 


Shandiin Institute 


' The Indian Development District of Arizona (IODA) Is a nonprofit corporation founded and operated by Arizona Indian 
tribes and dedicated to promoting community seif-rellance. IDDA’s programs include technical assistance to tribal 
governments, agricultural projects, senior citizen and summer youth employment programs, construction training tor 


reservation rasidents and community planning and health care. 


? A $250,000 grant for training the Arizona Salar Savages came from the former Solar Utilization/Economic Development 
and Employment (SUEDE) Program, jointly administered by the Department of Energy (DOE), the Department of Labor 


(DOL) end the Community Services Adminietration (CSA). 


>The Depariment af Interior’ 8 (DO!) Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) is responsible for encouraging and training Native 
Americans to manage their own affairs and to mobilize public and private assistance in achieving these goals. The Bureau 
assists in creating and managing educational systems for the benefit of Native Americans. 


4 The Department of Health, Education and Welfare’s (HEW) Office of indian Education granted $113,000 to the Little 
Singer Community School under Part A, Indian Controlled Schools Non-Local Education Agency (Non-LEA) Program.* 


® The Cameron Chapter Farm Project is also mentioned in Féod Section, p. 63. 


* The Shandiin Institute Is funded by a $300,000 grant trom the Department of Energy's (DOE) Training, Information and 


Education Branch of (he Office of Solar Applications tor Buildings.” 


* State andor local government agencies are trequently responsible for administration of Federal program funds. For 


further information, see Appendix | under appropriate Federa! agency. 


Note: For a compiete listing of groups featured throughout this book, see index. 
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Project Category: 
Project Name: ! 
Name of Organization: 
Address: le 


Phone Number: 


Model Project ~ 
Indian Solar Energy Programs 

Shandiin Institute 

Route 3, Box 35A 

Flagstaff, Arizona 86001 


Andy Marshall, Education Director 


Contact: 

Funding Source: DOE, Western SUN 
Cost: $299 ,635 
Congressional District: Statewide 


The third Model Solar Project is 
actually three interrelated pro- 
jects; first, Little Singer School, 
second the Shandiin Institute and 


third, Birdsprings Solar Coperation. 


They started with the dream of a 
navajo medicine man named Little 
Singer. His dream was to keep the 
children in Birdsprings, an 


isolated community north of Winslow. 


Since the late 1920's the children 
had been sent away to _ boarding 
schools to receive their education. 
It was Little Singer's dream that 
the children remain in Birdsprings 
and receive their education there 
in their own community. 


The main problem with building a 
school in Birdsprings was that of 
providing utilities to the school. 
With a lot of hard work, donations, 
and the aid of Dr. Tom Ryan, an 
anglo physicist, construction was 


completed in fall of 1979. The 
school consists of two unique 
geodesic domes, resembling the 
style of a round hogan, with a 


hall-way connecting the two class- 
rooms. Indians built the solar 
panels and also did the labor. The 
solar panels, named Shandiin, after 


the navajo word for sunshine, are 
one” or the “most “etiicient = air 
collectors designed. The cost of 
the school was $100,000. [It was 


named after the late Medicine Man, 
Little Singer. 
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The success of Little Singer School 
inspired another idea. -This idea 
was bigger and one that would 
insure modern technology for the 
Indians without sacrificing culture 
and heritage. The sun has always 
held great significance for the 
Indians as provider of food, warmth 
and life itself. Therefore what 
could be more appropriate than 
utilizing the sun and technology to 
meet the needs of people in the 
region by providing jobs, income, 
and a useful product. 


Following the construction of the 
school and its energy system, 
Birdsprings Solar Corporation was 
formed to provide jobs through the 
skills they had learned. The Navajo 
Division of Labor supported them 
and several other new members, and 
they went into commercial prodyss 
tion in 1979. 


The Community Services Administra~ 
tion supported a grant through the 
Indian Development District of 
Arizona (IDDA) to train eighteen 
people from nine reservations to 
install the solar water heaters 
manufactured in Birdsprings. A 
total of forty systems were pro- 


duced and installed on low-income 


homes on ten reservations in 


Arizona, California, and New Mexico. 


The installation trainees, who call 
themselves the ‘Arizona Solar 


Savages” were also trained in solar 


theory, housing design, residential 
and commercial energy eee and 
energy conervation. : 


Some of the inetalien: are oe, 


for solar installation co 
licenses from the Arizona Registr 
of Contractors. They plan to set up 
small businesses similar to Bird- 
springs Solar Corporation, so that 
they may become self-supporting. 


The training, production, and 
installations were so successful 
that the Department of Energy is 
supporting the follow-up project as 
a technical institute in 1980. 


Shandiin Institute was re a4 


provide the follow-up to the IDDA 
‘program and includes members of the 


Birdsprings Solar Corporation. and 
the installers. The membership 
includes members of ‘the Navajo, 
Hopi, Papago, Hualapai, Yavapai- 
Apache, and Havasupai - tribes. 


Through the DOE grant, Shandiin 
Institute will provide training to 
people from across the country. Ten 
specific courses have been devel- 
oped. They include basic energy and 
solar concepts, energy audits, 
conservation, technical installa- 
tion skills, solar housing. design 
principles, and supporting skills 


such as business and management 
practices, office and organiza- 
tional skills, and micro-computer 


and word-processor operations. 
In addition to training students 
and solar installers, Shandiin 
Institute is providing outreach 
services in conservation and solar 
energy education and training to 
Many groups. These include tribal 
governments, homeowners, community 
organizations, schools, and 


agencies such as the BIA, Indian 
Health Service, Navajo-Hopi  ke- 
location Commission, | HUD, 


architectural firms, builders, and 


others involved with reservation 
development. Shandiin Institute 


provided blueprints and engineering 
for two solar houses now nearing 
completion on the Navajo Reserva- 
system 


tion. Photovoltaic 


from hthe 


in Misdeprines 

2 office in 
and branches of the 
Hualapai, eens Yavapai- 


eservations . 


The third | Bro tect is _ Birdsprings 
Sola Corporation itself. It is a 
Everts owned by the 


a est edn owned and 


‘operated 


duction rights | 
‘all Indian 
mation for the 
"panel. The Shandiin panel has been 
Marketed as both a space and water 


solar 
BSC has 


business in the 

exclusive pro- 
in Arizona and on 
reservations in the 
Shandiin solar 


nation. 


heater. 


t 


“This combination of projects have 


made an important contribution to 
the Tribes of Arizona by combining 
the traditional values and beliefs 
with modern technology to provide 
energy, jobs, and income. This has 
been done while strengthening the 
cultural ties that hold together 
the Indian community instead of 


weakening them. 
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Mr. Yates. What do you want us to do? 


Ms. RYAN. I would like to speak as a teacher and educator as 


well as a parent and a community member. We are very involved 
with our school. I have been helping to start the school. We would 
like continued support so that our school can grow and have fami- 
lies come back for the first time, have children go to school from 
their homes. It means a future for hundreds of Indian children who 
are being taken away from their homes from the age of five. 
We believe in our school. We are in our second year this -year 
and we are proud to say that it is functioning. We have real-life 
children there and we just need more support so our school can 
continue. 
Mr. YaTEs. We will certainly give it every consideration. 
Ms. Ryan. At this time I would like to turn to my husband. 
Mr. Ryan. Congressman Yates, I feel that one most important 
thing we have to stress here is the reason the U.S. Government, 
and | think oftentimes the public, for the past 50 or more years has 
taken Navajo children away from their homes: at an additional 
expense of millions of dollars each year. I think our concern here is 
one of basics. 
Number one, it is such a basic level. I cannot tell you what I 
would feel if someone came to our door to take our children away. 
Number two, the Congress pays the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
almost $8,000 a year per child to take them away. At Little Singer 
School for each child we have brought away from the boarding 
school we are saving the Government $8,000 a year. 7 
We feel that Little Singer School, having been constructed from 
the ground up by the Navajo community there, that there is an 
example there which can spread around to the other 70 Navajo 
rural communities so they can build their own schools, using their 
own labor, and make those schools energy and self-sufficient. They 
can bring up their own children right there in their own communi- 
ties and save the Government $160 million a year. : 
Mr. Yates. It sounds very interesting. We will look at it very 
carefully. | 


AMERICAN INDIAN COUNCIL OF ARCHITECTS AND 
ENGINEERS ; 


BIA BUDGET 
WITNESS 


PHILIP BARTOW, BARTOW & ASSOCIATES, AN INDIAN-OWNED ARCHI- 
TECTURAL AND CONSULTING FIRM 


Mr. Yates. The American Indian Council of Architects and Engi- 
neers is next. 
Mr. Bartow. I am Philip Bartow. Neil McCaleb is in his office 
working on a proposal for a school we understand was just knocked 
out of the budget. He perhaps should have been here. 
We have submitted a statement for the committee. 
The purpose for our coming today is basically twofold: 
First, to express appreciation for the support this committee has 
provided in the past in helping strengthen some of the BIA archi- 
tectural engineering and construction activity processes. 
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Second, to make an appeal at least to hold the line on the limited 
funds available for R and I which were recommended by President 
Carter’s budget. This represents minimum activity. 

I am representing the American Indian Council of Architects and 
Engineers. This is an organization about nine years old. It consists 
of Indian professionals. As an organization we have been concerned 


| in the past with some of the problems in dealing with the Bureau, 


the lack of systems and structures there to develop credible facili- 
ties. 

This committee has supported the development of the facilities, 
construction and operations of the Improvement Division which 
has taken some initiatives in establishing better management proc- 
esses, cost estimating procedures, maintenance and repair manuals, 
training, and accountability processes. 

The council was approached by FCOID. When we met with them 
first there was a certain amount of apprehension, and we were led 
to believe they were hostile to Indians in general and architects 
specifically. We worked with them and found them to be frank, 
open, and constructive in their thinking. 

When we raised issues of concern about past practices or lack of 
practices regarding Indian preferences they offered us a challenge 
to work with them to establish a better system. 

We have been working with them on that and we are near 
completion. 

They have reached out further in their efforts and are working 
with us on some training programs and they have worked on a one- 
on-one basis with several of our members. 

We have appreciated the efforts which have gone on there. It is 
felt that FCOID may be a short-term operation. We would hate to 
see the efforts initiated ended at this point. We would like to see 
those efforts continued. 

Mr. YATES. Fine. : 

Mr. Bartow. The second item, and the point was made a couple 
minutes ago with the Santa Rosa School, we have facilities jeopar- 
dizing the lives of the children and certainly do not create an 
environment for constructive education. 

The deterioration rate is a substantial one. We are talking about 
a current backlog of $400 in terms of repair and improvement. 
Carter’s proposed budget was for $55 million. This is just a little 
over what the inflation rate characteristics are. We are barely 
holding the line as it is at this point. 

Buildings do not wait for budgets so things are getting worse. We 
hope we will get continued support in that area. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. Your statement will be made part of the 
record. 

[Material follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN COUNCIL OF ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
U. S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 17, 1981 
PRESENTED BY MR. PHILIP BARTOW 


. My name is Philip Bartow, a member of Bartow & Associates, an Indian-owned 
architectural and consulting firm. I am here representing the American Indian 
Council of Architects and Engineers, a nine-year old organization that repre- 
sents Indian architects and engineers throughout the country. This is our first 
time testifying before the Committee, and we would like to express our appre- 
ciation for the opportunity to be here today. 


Our purpose in testifying is two-fold. First, we would like to express 
our appreciation to the Committee for the steps it has taken to improve the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs’ architectural, engineering and construction system. 
Secondly, we would like to urge the Committee to retain the $55 million provided 
for in President Carter's budget for Repair & Improvement work at the BIA 
boarding schools and othér facilities. . 


A. IMPROVING THE BIA DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


In the past, our members have been frustrated by the disorganized and 
poorly-administered facilities engineering and construction program operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. As Indians, we were concerned about the low 
quality of the facilities that were being provided to Indian children. As 
architects and engineers, we found the system a very difficult one to work with 
on a professional level. In addition, the chaos in the system ended up being a 
reason or excuse to deny us the special Indian preference rights to which we are 
entitled under various federal laws. ; 


Over the past year, thanks to the lead taken by this Committee, we have 
noticed a dramatic improvement in the BIA's facilities engineering and 
construction program. First, the idea of providing advance planning money, 
including concept design, prior to construction allows for much more orderly 
development. It also gives the BIA the time to implement the special preference 
rights without in any way endangering the development of the facility. Lastly, 
it allows the Indian tribe which will be using the school or other structure an 
opportunity to become fully involved in the design of the facility. 


We have also been impressed by the work of the Facilities Construction 
Operations and Improvement Division (FCOID) of the Department of the Interior. 
We have to admit that initially we were extremely skeptical about this new 
program. We thought it was hostile to Indian people in general and Indian 
architects in particular. However, as we have begun to work with FCOID, we have 
found it to be an open, extremely frank, and professional organization. When 
we expressed concern that our special rights as Indian architects had been 
overlooked in the past, they did not try to fight with us or give us excuses, 
as had been done in the past. Instead, they challenged us to develop a system 
that would insure protection of our rights without in any way endangering the 
broader interests of the Indian community to high quality and timely develop- 
ment of facilities funded by the Congress. We are in the process of completing 
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* work on such a system and will be presenting it to FCOID shortly. FCOID staff 

“has also reached out by attending our meetings and by providing training to our 
members. In sum, their approach seems to be that of finding pragmatic and 

_ constructive solutions to problems rather than hiding behind their desks and - 


“ telling us why something cannot be done. We are pleased to note that since we 


have begun working with FCOID, our rights have been respected on every procure- 
ment let by the Department. 


From our perspective as professionals, we believe the other A/E and 
construction systems being put into place by FCOID to improve the efficiency and 
speed of the construction process will overcome many of the problems that have 
plagued the Indian school construction program in the past. They should insure 
more timely, cost-effective, and structurally-sound facilities for the Indian 
people. 


Lastly, we believe the Committee's efforts have created a new and improved 
situation within the BIA's Office of Facilities Engineering in Albuquerque. 
Again, after many years of antagonism with that Office, we have found them to be 
open and receptive to our concerns and much more professional in their manner. 
In sum, we believe that because of the steps initiated by this Committee, it 
can now feel comfortable that funds appropriated for the construction of BIA 
schools and other facilities will be well spent and in a cost-effective manner. 


Despite these accomplishments, we understand that the Department of the 
Interior is considering abolishing FCOID. We believe this would be an unwise 
move. It would destroy important work underway and plunge the A/E's and 
contractors working with BIA back into the chaos we faced previously. It will 
be a signal to the bureaucrats that efforts to reduce the cost and improve the 
-efficiency of government programs is not a priority of this Congress. Lastly, 
it will deny the Indian children the safe, appropriate, and timely—built 
facilities to which they are entitled. 


B. FULL FUNDING FOR THE BIA'S REPAIR & IMPROVEMENT BUDGET 


Another action initiated by this Committee was a study of the BIA schools 
to determine their physical condition. A number of Indian architects and 
engineers participated in that study. What we discovered is extremely dis- 
turbing to us, both as architects and engineers and as Indian people. The 
condition of too many of the schools our Indian children are attending is a 
disgrace. Facilities are old and falling apart, fail to meet various code 
requirements, and fail to provide the kind of environment in which effective 
education can take place. 


We would like to review some of the specific findings of that study. It 
found that there was a backlog of over $37 million alone in life-safety repairs 
which require immediate action because they pose real and present dangers to the 
_ Indian children who attend those schools. This includes such things as 
dormitory roofs in danger of falling in on the children sleeping below. A 
second category, other life-safety deficiencies, which is supposed to include 
deficiencies which do not present a clear and present danger, is almost as 
disturbing as the first category. It includes such deficiencies as absence of 
fire alarms, smoke detectors and fire extinguishers. The recent fires in Las 
Vegas stand as stark reminders of what can happen when adequate fire safety 
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--equipment is not present. Our Indian children who are put in the trust of the 
federal government should not have to be placed in this kind of jeopardy. This 
second category has a backlog of $27 million. 


We also wish to emphasize a basic truism in the architectural world -- 
deteriorated buildings don't just sit there; they continue to deteriorate at an 
increasingly rapid rate. A leaky roof might cost $5,000 to fix. But Lf is 
not fixed quickly, it can lead to thousands of dollars in additional repair needs 
as the rain damages the ceilings, walls, and floors as it leaks through the 
building. Nor is it conducive to education when the plaster is falling and 
the rain is dripping into your classroom or dormitory. The study found that 
the BIA facilities are deteriorating at a rate of $30-$40 million a year. 
Therefore, failing to provide the R&I funds this year simply compounds the 
costs the government will have to incur down the road when it finally faces up 
to its responsibilities. 


We realize that it will be many years before enough funding is available to 
replace all of these structures with new facilities. Until then, we believe it 
is critical that funds be provided to do the necessary repair and improvement 
to keep them from deteriorating further, so they present further hazards to our 
Indian children and further inhibit their ability to obtain a decent education. 
We therefore endorse the recommendation in President Carter's budget of $55 
million for R&I in the coming year for the reasons set out above. We ask the 
Committee to retain this level, despite the severe budget pressures that are 
being imposed on the Congress. 


Again, we would like to express our appreciation to the Committee for the 
opportunity to testify before you. The members of the American Indian Council 
of Architects and Engineers are available to work with the Committee in any way 
possible to further the Committee's efforts to improve the facilities in which . 
Indian children obtain their education and Indian people obtain a variety of 
services. . 
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AMERICAN INDIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, INC. 
FINANCIAL NEEDS OF INDIAN GRADUATE STUDENTS 


WITNESSES 
JOHN C. RAINER, SR., DIRECTOR, AMERICAN INDIAN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
INC. 
JAMES COX 


GEORGIANNA TIGER 


Mr. Yates. Next we have Mr. Rainer, American Indian Scholar- 
ships, Inc. 

Your statement will be made part of the record, Mr. Rainer. 

[Material follows: ] 
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Hearings before the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
on the Interior and Related Agencies, February 17 and 
February 18, 1981 Pe 

/ 

Name of Witness: John C. /Rainer, Sr. 


Title: Director 

Organization: _ American Indian Scholarships, Inc. } 
Post Office Box 1106 
Taos, New Mexico 87571 

Agency: Contractual Services, Bureau of Indian 


Affairs, Department of Higher Education - 
Division of Special Programs ‘ 


Appropriation: Line item budget request of $3,250,000 to 
financially assist qualified Indian graduate 
students working toward Master's and Ph.D. 
degrees. 
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Mr. Yates and Subcommittee Members and Subcommittee Staff, my name is 
John C. Rainer, Director of aertedn Indian Scholarships, Inc. I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to explain the facts concerning the needs of 
Indian graduate students nation-wide, as well as the purpose and the 
objectives of American Indian Scholarships, Inc. Unfortunately, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has been negligent in informing Congress as 
to the true nature of not only the financial needs of Indian graduate 
students, but the dire need of professionally trained Indians to ad- 
minister their own programs in their communities and tribal programs 
and administration as mandated by Congressional Act, Public Law 93-638. 
Based on our experience and anres of the number of Indian graduate 
Students working toward their Master's and Ph.D. degrees, as well as 
those seeking financial assistance, the BIA's request of only $1,800,000 
each fiscal year borders on the ridiculous. However, this is. under- 


standable in view of their fear of the Office of Management and Budget! 


This year, we are again requesting that the Congress appropriate a 
realistic amount of $3,250,000 for Indian graduate scholarship grants 
for FY82. This figure, if contracted to American Indian Scholarships, 
Inc. ; will allow for a nominal .650 students an average grant of $5,000, 
even though the realistic range is up to $11,000 for medical students. 
Based on our experience and track record, we request that we become the 
entire contracting body with a budget line item within the Bureau of In- 


dian Affairs for the Division of Higher Education, Special Programs. 


Last year, the Appropriations Committee saw fit not only to secure fund- 


ing for Indian graduate level scholarships, but mandated BIA to contract 
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with us. I sincerely hope you will again realize the important service 


American Indian Scholarships (AIS) offers. It is our understanding that 


for FY82 and FY83, the BIA will be asking again only for $1,800,000, 


$800,000 of which will hopefully be contracted to AIS, the remainder to 


be contracted to The American Indian Law Center in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


I would like to call your attention to the following facts: 


1) 


American Indian Scholarships, Inc., is a non-profit, tax-exempt (501-C-3) 
organization. It is national in scope and assists any qualified Indian 
applicant who is 1/4 or more of Indian blood quantum and is a member of 
a federally recognized tribe. Its primary purpose is to provide finan- 
cial assistance for deserving American Indian post-graduate students 


working and studying in the Master's and Ph.D. degree levels. 


In addition, we consider our scholarship assistance as an investment in 
producing a productive Indian citizen who will contribute to the growth 
and upgrading of the standard of education and health in the Indian com- 
munity and, by doing so, will ultimately exonerate the stereotyped image 


which has been associated with the American Indian people. 


To date, we believe AIS is the only organization in the United States 
exclusively dedicated to securing financial assistance for Indian 


students attending graduate school. 


In its decade of existence, AIS has awarded nearly 2300 partial scho- 
larships to Indian men and women doing graduate work and attending medical 
school. While we are very proud of our success in awarding so many scho- 
larships, we should point out that the number of scholarships we have 


awarded is but a fraction of the total number needed. (ince January 1981, 


2 
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6) 
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AIS has already received 203 application requests for Academic Year 
1981-82. All have been sent applications. The first screening of 


applications by the AIS Board of Directors is scheduled for the middle 


of June.) 


In Academic Year 1980-81, 218 students have persevered in spite of 
the difficulties created by the BIA in its delays. In fact, we did 
not receive partial FY81 funds until January 28, 1981, half-way through 
the academic year. We are thankful most institutions of higher learn- 


ing deferred Tuition & Fees, Books & Supplies payments until funds 


~ became available. 


In a study done by our organization, we found that by 1979 the number 
of Indian men and women desirous of attending graduate school had in- 


creased by 748.3% since 1967. 


The need for scholarship assistance to Indian people at the graduate 
level is continuing to increase rapidly. If we are ever truly to 
achieve self-determination as foangated by Congress through PL 93-638, 
we must have professionally trained Indian men and women in leadership 
postitions working to upgrade health, socio-economic and educational 
standards in Indian societies, as well as acting as productive and 


useful citizens in their communities and our country. 
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WHY WE ASK: 


Mr. Yates and Subcommittee members, one of the chronic excuses by the BIA 

in their not wanting to contract with AIS is in the area of "cost-efficiency"; 
however, you and I know the BIA has been the target of many reports including 
those by the GAO criticizing the BIA's high administrative costs. AIS‘ ad- 
ministrative cost bate has averaged 13% in the past, except for Academic 

Year 1980-81, which incurred an administrative cost rate of 20% because of 
spiralling inflation. Our surveys show that there are only 46 tribes ad- 
ministering scholarship programs, mostly on the undergraduate level, as op- 
posed to the total number of federally recognized tribes which is close to 
300. If the token $800,000 appropriated for FY81 for graduate student support 
were divided among all tribes, there would not be enough total for an indi- 
vidual tribe to give much assistance to even one of its members desirous 

of attending graduate school. It would lose national objectivity in favor 


of local politics. 


It must be remembered that the American Indian Scholarships, Inc., Fellows 
are mature men and women who, for the main part, have family responsibilities. 
These individuals have sacrificed steady incomes in order to improve their 
worth to themselves and to the community at large. Such a sacrifice deserves 
the most scrupulous consideration on the part of the organizations attempting 
to financially assist them. American Indian Scholarships, Inc., is committed 
to this objective. For this reason, AIS, Inc., reiterates its request that 
Congress mandate the sum of $3,250,000 for the assistance of Indian men and 


women graduate students. 


I will now be pleased to answer questions you may have. 
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Mr. Yates. Are you still having trouble with BIA? 

Mr. RAINER. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Why should you be different? 

Mr. RaINnerR. I appreciate the honor of appearing before you 
again. The purpose for my appearance is to request your committee 
to appropriate $3.250 million for minimal 650 Indian men and 
women who will be working toward their master and Ph. D. de- 
grees. 

Unfortunately, the Bureau of Indian Affairs for several years 
now has been asking for the same amount of money, $1,800,000, 
and te is no increase on the part of the Indians to do graduate 
work. 

We as a nonprofit organization are deeply concerned that by the 
act of Congress which stipulated that Public Law 93-688 made it 
mandatory for the Indian tribes to use their own human resources 
to improve the services to their people, their programs and all, 
becomes negligible because we do lack Indian men and women who 
are trying to do that kind of work. 

I appear before you deeply appreciative of the support you have 
given us in the past. 

I have with me Mr. Jim Cox of the Comanche tribe who has been 
the past Chairman of the council and Georgianna Tiger who has 
been with the National Congress for American Indians. 

If you have any questions to ask, I will respond. 

Mr. Yates. I know your program. I think it is a good one. We try 
to help you because we think it is important that the Indian 
students get their advance degrees. We will certainly give your 
request every consideration. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rainer. Thank you, Mr. Yates. 


LEECH LAKE RESERVATION 


INDIAN HEALTH AND BIA BUDGET 
WITNESS 


NADINE CHASE, DISTRICT II REPRESENTATIVE, LEECH LAKE RESER- 
VATION BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Yates. Next is Leech Lake Reservation. 

Your statement will be made part of the record, Ms. Chase. 
Ms. CHASE. Thank you. 

[Material follows:] | 
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TESTIMONY BY: Nadine Chase 
District II Representative 
Leech Lake Reservation 
Business Carmmittee 


ADDRESS : P.O. Bax 308 
Cass Lake, Minnesota 56633 
(218) 335-2207 


PREPARED FOR: Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Interior and Related Agencies 


We wish to address the following appropriations for Fiscal Year 1982: 
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AGENCY : Indian Health Service 
APPROPRIATION : Facilities Camstruction ; 


NEEDS STATEMENT: ‘The need to replace the inadequate and outdated IHS Hosp- 
jtal on our reservation with one that will meet the current health care 
needs of our people continues to be cme of our most serious problems. We 
have recently campleted a formal needs assessment and have prepared prelim- 
inary designs for the needed facility. Copies of these documents are pro- 
vided for the Cammittee's review. 


FUNDING AMOUNT : $7,900,000 
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AGENCY : Indian Health Service 
APPROPRIATION : Well and Septic Comstruction 


NEEDS STATEMENT: Proposed 1982 funding in this area will be sufficient to 
provide well and septic service to mly 5 or 6 additional reservation house- 
holds. With 20% of our reservation population still lacking indoor sanit- 
ary facilities, it is difficult to overstate the need for supplemental 
funding in this critical area. Due to a rapidly growing population and 
considerable in-migration, this high percentage rate can be expected to 
rise unless additional monies are appropriated for this purpose. 


FUNDING AMOUNT : $300,000 
AGENCY : Bureau of Indian Affairs 
APPROPRIATICN : Natural Resources Development, Wildlife & Parks 


NEEDS STATEMENT: Additional monies are needed to finance conservation enf- 
orcement activities. Our Reservation has been a national leader in solving 
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Page Two 


the problems which arise between tribes and states when tribal hunting 

and fishing rights are reaffirmed by the courts. Under an agreement with 
the State of Minnesota, Leech Lake Cmservation Officers have been enfor-— 
cing both tribal and state laws within our reservation boundaries for the 
past nine years. Violations by tribal members are handled under the tribal 
court system, while non-Indian offenders are tured over to the state courts. 
If we are to continue to hold up our end of this agreement and give cred- 
ibility to the concept of negotiated settlement of such issues, we must 

have adequate and continuing funding fran the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


FUNDING AMOUNT : $310,000 
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AGENCY : Bureau of Indian Affairs 
APPROPRIATION : Natural Resources Develcpment, Water Policy Implementation 


NEEDS STATEMENT: ‘Two years ago, the Ten-Year Water Plan project was init- 
iated to conduct studies and inventories which will serve as a basis for 
negotiation when disputes arise over the use of reservation water and rel- 
ated resources. These studies will also serve as valuable tools to tribal 
governments in making development decisions. Leech Lake's study was sched- , 
to begin last year but, due to unforeseen complications at the natimal 
level, was delayed. Water is our primary resource and we ask that these 
much-needed funds be made available to us during the caming year. 


FUNDING AMOUNT : $200,000 


AGENCY : Bureau of Indian Affairs 
APPROPRIATION : Trust Respmsibilities, Real Estate Services 


NEEDS STATEMENT: We are seeing a weakening in the level of funding support 
for essential realty services, which are a fundamental compment of the 
BIA's role as protector of the Indian trust estate. The Bureau's ability 
to deliver surveys and appraisals has decreased markedly in recent years 
and we support increased funding for these activities. Additionally, the 
overall land record keeping function of the Bureau is in very grave cond- 
itim. Many of the claims cases which are currently pending have resulted 
from inadequate administration of Indian trust lands by the BIA. In the 
case of the Leech Lake Reservaticn, there is serious doubt that Minnesota 
Agency is capable of producing an inventory of trust lands which is even 
within 10% of being accurate as to total acreage in trust. Such a situat- 
ion is bound to lead to serious prcblems in the future and we strongly 
recommend that additional funds be programmed to Minnesota Agency for the 
purpose of carrying out a Land Records Improvement Program before this 
situation reaches a critical state. 


FUNDING AMOUNT : $50,000 — Surveys and Appraisals 


$150,000 - Land Records Improvement Program 
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AGENCY : Bureau of Indian Affairs 
APPROPRIATION : Social Services, Indian Child Welfare Act Grants 


NEEDS STATEMENT: This law, which was passed in 1978, represents a signif- 
icant step toward the rectification of a situation which has deeply affec- 
ted our people. The handling of Indian Child Welfare matters through nan- 
tribal courts and agencies has had much the same effect on our tribal and 
fanily life as did the forced attendance of our children at distant boarding 
‘schools in previous generations. The Leech Lake Reservation has developed 
comprehensive standards, procedures and codes necessary to successfully 
implement the changes prescribed by the Indian Child Welfare Act and has 
applied to the BIA for necessary funding. The intent of this Act will not 
be fulfilled unless funding is provided and we trust that this committee 
will take appropriate actin. 


FUNDING AMOUNT : $160,000 
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AGENCY : Dept. of Educatio, Office of Indian Education/ BIA ' 
APPROPRIATION : Overall funding 


NEEDS STATEMENT: Our tribal council has always been a strong advocate 

of increased educational opportunity for its people. In recent years, 
due to improved funding levels and increased tribal administration of 
educational programs, we have seen a tremendous increase in the percen- 
tage of our children campleting school and in the overall level of educ— 
ational attainment among all of our people. If this trend is to be»! 
maintained, we must have continued Congressional support for these highly 
successful programs. 


FUNDING AMOUNT : General increase 
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AGENCY = * Se Bureau of Indian Affairs 


APPROPRIATION : Self—Determinatios Services, Grants and Contract Support 


NFEDS STATEMENT: The 93-638 Self—Determination Grant Program has been one 
of the most valuable tools which has been provided by the federal govern- 
ment in helping us to develop our present tribal government structure. 

Most of the positive developments which have taken place on our reservation 
during the past five years have been related, either directly or indirectly, 
to this program. However, the amount of funding which we are scheduled to 
receive under this program in 1982 is substantially less than it was in 1976. 
The types of activities which are supported by this program are not funded 
by any other agency or program and we feel that an increased allocation is 
well justified. Another key area of Self-Determination Services is that 

of Contract Support. We are finding that, when we contract for the admin- 
istration of BIA programs, sufficient funds are no longer available to 
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Page Four 


defray the increased operational overhead costs which we incur in the pro- 
cess. We don't believe that it is the intention of the federal government 
to divest itself of its duties to Indian people withaut seeing that enough 
money is available to ensure that these functicms continue to be adequately 
performed and feel that this committee should be made aware of the situation. 


FUNDING AMOUNT : $150,000 - Self-—Determination Grant 
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In closing, we would like to make same comments cn the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs budget as a whole. In its final report to the Congress, the American 
Indian Policy Review Camission stated that "...if Self—Determination is to 
be a reality, decision making must be placed in omtrol of the local camu- 
ity." The 1982 BIA budget does not address itself well to this propositicn. 
Decisions cannot be made at a local level when well over 50% of the agency's 
expenditures are reserved unto the discretion of the Central Office. These 
funds must be moved much closer to the people for whan they are appropriated 
if they are to be spent with maximum effect. If Self-Determination is ta be 
more than just another Bureau program, every effort must be made to move 
programming decisions down to the levels where the problems actually exist. 
The federal government must learn to trust in the wisdam and abilities of 
the governments which the Indian people have elected to represent them and , 
distribute its financial aid accordingly. 
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Ms. Cuase. I submitted our needs assessment and program infor- 
mation document. 

Mr. Yates. We will be glad to consider it and talk to the Bureau. 

What has your situation been with Dr. Johnson? Have you 
talked to him? 

Ms. CHASE. We have not had any communication with him. We 
sent him the documents. 

He also visited our hospital. 

Mr. Yates. He knows all about it? 

Ms. CuaseE. He knows all about it. 

Mr. Yates. We will be asking him about it. 

Ms. CuAsE. Thank you very much. 

I’m Nadine Chase. I am an elected official of the reservation 
government. 

Some of the major concerns we have, number one, is construction 
of a new reservation health care facility. The hospital we now have 
is very outdated and causes a lot of problems for the people who 
are coming to the hospital. It also causes a problem in trying to 
keep doctors at the hospital because of the poor working conditions 
there. Therefore, we are requesting $7,900,000 for a new health 
care facility for the reservation. 

Secondly is sanitation facilities. This is under the Indian Health 
Service budget. We have about 20 percent of our people who still 
lack in sanitation facilities for their homes. We think this is neces- 
sary to the health of the people on the reservation. 

We know Indian Health Service has been consistently cut in this 
area. Last year we got five or six septic systems for the reservation 
and that nowhere meets their needs. We have families who still 
need sanitation facilities. We are requesting $300,000 for sanitation 
facilities for the reservation. 

This deals with the Bureau of Indian Affairs for natural re- 
sources development. We need additional money to finance our 
conservation effort. We have a good working arrangement with the 
State. Our game wardens are cross-deputized. The Indian people we 
handle in our own tribal court system, but we need additional 
money to implement our tribal court system, so we are asking for 
$310,000 to help us with that. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Ms. CuAse. Natural resources development, concerning water 
policy implementation, has been one of the three top items we have 
for funding. Due to the cut-backs in that area, I think they asked 
for about $10 million and got only $2 million. We didn’t get funded. | 
We would like to have about $200,000 to implement the 10-year — 
water quality plan. | 

We have a lot of lakes on our reservation. I think by giving 
Leech Lake the money to develop that that it would be a great 
asset not only to the Indian people there but all the non-Indians 
who use our water resources as well. 

We also would like to ask for $50,000 regarding trust responsibil- 
ities, real estate services. Fifty thousand dollars is needed for sur- 
veys and appraisals. They have had a lack of funding there. We 
would like to request $50,000 for surveys and appraisals and 
$150,000 for land records improvement program. 
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Next is the social services, Indian Child Welfare Act. We are 
requesting $160,000 so we can implement our Indian Child Welfare 
Code and our family services:-for Leech Lake Reservation. We have 
a proposal in now for that and we hope there is enough funding in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs budget for us to get funded. 

Department of Education, Office of Indian Education. This has 
been a great concern to the tribal council. We have a lot more 
people being educated. It seems that the education money is contin- 
ually decreasing. I think education is important to self-determina- 
tion of our Indian people. We requested a general increase in 
Indian education money. 

We would like $150,000 for self-determination, grants and con- 
tract support. We find 93-638 has been a great tool for the tribes to 
become self-determining. It has been of great help to us. 

I think our reservation has grown tremendously since we have 
been using 638. We hope there is enough money in there so we can 
get at least $150,000 for that. 

The other statement I would like to make on the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs budget as a whole is this: In its final report to the 
Congress the American Indian Policy Review Commission stated 
that if self-determination is to be a reality, decision making must 
be placed in control of the local community. 

I think we find a majority of that money does not come down to 
the local level. I imagine the original intent of this was for that 
money to be spent at the local level. 

I urge you to look at that and see what is happening. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 

Ms. CuHAsE. Thank you. 

I also would like to thank you for the help you have given us in 
the Chief Bug O Ne Shig School. 


NEZ PERCE TRIBE 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESS 


WALTER L. MOFFETT, NEZ PERCE TRIBE 


Mr. Yates. Next will be Mr. Moffett, Nez Perce Tribe. 
Your statement will be made part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE U. S. HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS 
SUB-COMMITTEE FOR INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
Submitted by 
WALTER L. MOFFETT, NEZ PERCE TRIBE-OF IDAHO 


My name is Walter L. Moffett, a member of the Executive Committee, currently holding 


“the office of Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, and am also a member and officer of the 


North Idaho Indian Health Board. The Nez Perce Tribal Executive Committee welcome this 
opportunity to present our comments and recommendations to your budget hearing on the Indian 
Health Service. We do have some very important matters concerning the unmet health needs 
of the Nez Perce Reservation in North Central Idaho. Specifically, we are requesting the 
Appropriattons Committee to make a line item for the planning and construction of a new 
service unit ambulatory clinic, the added positions of an orthodontist and a nutritionist. 
The total construction estimated cost is $4.6 million, or 24,400 square feet at $189 per 
square foot. 

The Nez Perce Reservation is located in North Central Idaho, which also is the site 


+ of the service unit clinic of the North Idaho Indian Health Service. The service unit is 


a multi-jurisdictional agency providing both direct and contract services to the Nez Perce, 
Coeur D'Alene and Kootenai Tribes. 

The Nez Perce Tribe, along with many other tribes and organizations, is deeply concerned 
about the impact of the $2.2 million reduction in tribal management support funding in the - 
fiscal year 1981 budget of the House of Representatives Appropriations Committee. 

We feel that this action will force further cutbacks in our FY 1981 and 1982 Tribal 
Health Program Service Contracts with the tribes and possibly require termination of support 
for one or more of the nineteen organizations currently funded from tribal health program 
support appropriations, 

Our valuable Community Health Representative (CHR) Program will be severely affected 
by the proposed reduction. The annual increase for CHR contract renewal has been at a rate 
of 6% each year. This level of increase has not kept up with cost increases incurred by 
the tribes, nor has the amount kept pace with the rise of inflation. We urge that you 
insure that the proposed reduction is not made. 

We are aware and cognizant that resources are shrinking in value and volume even as 
the constituencies of the American Indians, such as the urban Indians and those who seek 
federal recognition, are growing. We are also aware that President Reagan, his administra- 
tion, has already requested fiscal restraints upon many federal on-going programs, including 
the Indian Health Service. 

We are attaching a recent report, the "History of 1982 Request, Indian Health Services 
Appropriation," which reveals the fact that the IHS budget will receive $114,691 ,000 cut. 
The $115 million cut in IHS budget will severely affect medical and dental services to the 
Indian people. The per centage of estimated dental and medical care needs will be reduced, 
the need for increased levels of detection, treatment and surgical operations, will not 
be met. New facility construction will not be provided. 

Additionally, the Indian Health Service promulgated proposed rulemaking expanding 
eligibility to non-Indians for IHS services. Should the non-Indian become eligible for 
health services, under the current proposed rulemaking, the already shrinking funds will 
become monumental. We urge your support to defeat the proposed amendment to the current 
regulations 42 CFR 36.12, which would allow non-Indians to receive IHS benefits. We also 
recommend that tribes be authorized to determine and define "who is an Indian." 

Another concern we have is contracting under 93-638, the Indian Self-Determination 
Act. Tribal sovereignty is the watchword of the tribes and red flag to those non-Indians 
opposed to Indian interests. There is no question that the tribes, legally, retain many 
powers of sovereignty in their exercise of self-determination and self-government and we 
hope that Congress will support the tribe's efforts in protecting those rights. But 
tribal sovereignty can have little meaning when the tribes must come, hat in hand, to the 


- federal government to pay for the exercise of those powers. 


We recommend that serious consideration be given in the near future to the consoli- 
dation of contracting procedures between the tribes and the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Indian Health Service. Currently, the tribes have two different contracting procedures 
with each of the two agencies. Utilizing one contracting procedure would expedite the 
process and provide timely entrance into those important programs. 
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Last year, one of our councilmembers appeared before the Committee requesting an 
IHS line item for facilities construction and increased staff for the Northern Idaho 
Service Unit Clinic. I am requesting your support in this effort again this year. The 
following facts are presented: 1. The IHS reported to our Tribal General Council that 
according to IHS-RAC (Resource Allocation Criteria) the service unit clinic is staffed at 
46% of needed manpower for medical, dental and field health services. 2. Last year, the 
IHS purchased new, technologically advanced machinery for x-ray and laboratory procedures. 
These were returned for lack of space in the clinic building. 3. Also, in 1979, the IHS 
purchased new medical records filing cabinets for the near 7,000 patient charts in the 
clinic. These cabinets had to be returned for lack of space. 4. The square footage 
currently utilized for direct medical care if 1,266 square feet. This compares to a U.S. 
Public Health Service planning formula of 8,810 square feet recommended for a similarly 
utilized medical clinic (Section 330 PHS ACT). 5. The current IHS clinic was constructed 

. in 1969 by the BIA, but was not built to clinic specifications nor anticipated growth. 
Administrative, health prevention and environmental staff have been moved to rooms or 
areas previously used for storage space in the basement which is developing hazardous 
emergency evacuation problems. 6. Direct services are suffering. Any measure to improve 
services runs into the same immovable obstacle -- an obsolete and over-crowded facility. 

7. Our Tribal Health Specific Plan projections which are based on the modest RAC formula - 
foresee 12,813 annual clinical visits in 1984, at a projected cost of $179,935 or $18.19 
per visit. This compares with the 1981 projected contract visit at $85.00 per visit. 

8. The Portland area Indian population has the highest mortality rate than any other IHS 
area, and North Idaho Indians are among the 10 highest in infant mortality rate. 

The three tribes of Northern Idaho have experienced a devastating infant mortality 
problem. A cumulative review of Indian infant deaths and live births over the past 
twenty-four (24) years, from 1955 to 1979 show five year infant death rates ranging from 
22.2/100 to 90.9/100 live births. This startling phenomenon was recognized as a national 
service priority in 1978 by the Bureau of Community Health Services' Improved Child Health 
Project. BCHS made a four-year investment of health personnel, facilities, equipment, and 

, operational support which brought preventive and primary health services to unserved rural 
Indian areas. Two communities not receiving direct care on a regular basis from IHS now 
utilize nurse practitioner clinics with visits at a patient encounter rate above that 

‘Standard set by NHSC. Indian families have utilized the preventive and primary services at 
these two small clinics. Health behavior has begun to change from sick care to health 
maintenance. Next year (1982) the BCHS Improved Child Health Project Commitment will end. 

The governing bodies of each tribe requests the wisdom of Congress to maximize this 

“initial investment of BCHS and transfer federal responsibility to maintain these two clinics 
to the Indian Health Service, Northern Idaho Service Unit. Nez Perce Tribal Resolution 
81-202, Coeur D'Alene Tribal Resolution 82-116 and Kootenai Tribal Resolution of 2/9/81 
each call for these demonstrated, utilized and desperately needed clinics to be line- 
itemed in the Northern Idaho IHS Service Unit Budget. We urge your support to reduce the 
infant mortality in Northern Idaho. 

Reliance on contract health care for services which could be provided on a regular 
basis is causing hardship on individual families. Our families must drive 350 miles to 
Seattle, Washington, for orthodontic services. With the additional building requested 
providing such dental services, the Northern Idaho Service Clinic could offer that needed 
dental service in our own clinic. 

Mr. Chairman, we stand on the principle that every man, woman and child in this 
great nation, which includes the American Indian, has the God-given right to enjoy sound 
physical and mental health. To have that, one must have reasonable access to quality 
health care. For many citizens this right has become a commonplace reality, But for too 
many Indian people this right is only a glimmer on the distant horizon, evidenced by 
their poor health status. Without a proper health status, the Indian people will be 
unable to realize the many economic, educational and social programs already available to 
them or which this Congress will provide. 

The members of your Committee can help Indian people to achieve the right to enjoy 
good health. In fact we believe that Congress, the federal government, owes the American 
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Indian that right due to the Indians' unique historic and legal relationship with the 
federal government which has its basis in the Constitution inself. But to do so we urge 
Congress to be prepared to provide the Indians with appropriate tools, financial resources, 
facilities, manpower training and flexible authorities, to develop a health delivery 
system capable of achieving this highly desirable objective. 

Thank you very much for your consideration and support. I wish to further thank the 
Committee for conducting this hearing to receive testimony on the Indian Health Service 
Budget. I sincerely hope that the Committee will continue such an important role in the 
years to come. 

In closing, I hope that I have given the Committee some insight into our concerns of 
our health needs and some of the problems we are currently experiencing. 

Again, I thank you for this opportunity. 
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NP 81-202 
RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, the Nez Perce Tribal Executive Committee has been empowered to act for and 
in behalf of the Nez Perce Tribe, pursuant to the Revised Constitution and By-Laws, ad- 
opted by the General Council of the Nez Perce Tribe, on May 6, 1961 and approved by the 
Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs on June 27, 1961; and 


WHEREAS, THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT VIA THE BUREAU OF ComMUNITY HEALTH 
ERVICES HAS MADE -A COMMITMENT ie IMPROVING INDIAN CHILD 

HEALTH BY ESTABLISHING IMPROVED CHILD HEALTH PROJECTS IN 

HIGH INFANT MORTALITY AREAS; AND 


WHEREAS, THE Nez Perce TRIBE oF IDAHO HAS JOINED IN THIS EREOrT OF 
IMPROVING CHILD HEALTH THROUGH THE NORTHERN IDAHO INDIAN 
HEALTH BoarD IMPROVED CHILD HEALTH PROJECT; AND 


WHEREAS, THE .IMPRoveD.CHILD HEALTH PROJECT HAS BROUGHT AMBULATORY 
HEALTH SERVICES, FAMILY PLANNING, INFANT HEALTH SURVEILLANCE 
PRENATAL, POST-PARTUM, AND HOME HEALTH AID TO MANY FAMI- 
LIES OF THIS TRIBE; AND 


WHEREAS, THE BurEAU OF ComMUNITY HEALTH SERVICES DOES NOT PLAN TO 
ee: ee THE ICHP COMMITMENT BEYOND THE END OF FISCAL 
YEAR 1982; AND 


WHEREAS, ELIMINATING THESE NEEDED AND ACCEPTED SERVICES WILL CREATE 
A NEGATIVE VOID-IN HEALTH RESOURCES AND MINIMIZE OR REDUCE 
THE OUTCOMES OF THE ICHP PRovECTS; AND 


WHEREAS, THE INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE HAS A TRUST RESPONSIBILITY TO 
PROVIDE A HEALTH PROGRAM FOR INDIANS THROUGH-OUT THE 
UNITED STATES; AND 


WHEREAS, THE NATIONAL INDIAN HEALTH BoARD PROVIDES INPUT TO THE 
INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE. ) 


NOW, THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, eles PERcE TRIBAL_ExecuTive Com- 
MITTEE REQUESTS THE NATIONAL INDIAN HEALTH BoarRD 78 SUPPORT 
BY RESOLUTION, THAT THE INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE AND BUREAU 
OF COMMUNITY EAE SERVICES DEVELOPE A PLAN FOR_CONTINUED 
SUPPORT_FOR THE INDIAN IMPROVEMENT CHILD” HELATH PROJECT 
BEFORE FISCAL 1982. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, THAT THE NATIONAL INDIAN HEALTH RoARD ForR- 
aes A cory OF THIS RESOLUTION TO BEADQUART RSS(MARYLAND) 
oe a ees ALSO TO THE PORTLAND AREA OFFICE, 
C/O UR, . 


» STITT FOR SUPPORT. 
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BRUARY 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING IN R Se 
10, 1981, IN THE TRIBAL Coreeeence® oom, LAPWAI,. 
A QUORUM OF ITS MEMBERS BEING PRESENT AND VOTING, 


THE ROBES BAe RESOLUTION WAS DULY soe A heen BY THE, NEZ PERCE TRIBAL 
ce i 


ATTEST: 
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History of 1982 Request 
Indizn Health Services. Appropriation 
(Dollers in thousands) 


1KS = OME 
Request Allovance PDitiicrencey 
Tos. Amount Pos. Amount Pos. Amount 
FY 1981 Appropriation.....eesseeccees 10,710 $594,119 ee Cee 
FY 198) Supplemental 
FY 1981 Pay Act Costs......--.00e- : = 13327b6 -- ser 
Coupsrative transfer to OS 
. Depertmental Hanagement...-....-2- : -13 -—360° a AES 
Reviced Boce-for-198li. wet a y 10,697 607,486 ey 43 
FY 1982 Built-in: ‘ 
Mandatory increases related to eee) ‘ 
ane atson « Weds qeiercs © whet ele iSle 0 Bibi hel's) e's . -- 47,969 -- 35,074 id - 12,895 
Indian Alcoholism Projects transferred 
from NIAAA. . ccc ccc cee wee c ccc ecccce eh at 7G -- 2 718 = — 
Sycor Equipment...------+seeeeee eens ° a SSS Se 160 + 160 
SODCOCA, ABUIN = Is grad chedolate else iece = 48,687 -- 35,952 --  - 12,735 
Program Increases: “ 
Restoration of 1981 reductions....... --° 12,388 “-- 2,500 - =. (527) 99888 
: ifs 
Staffing and operating cost of 
newly constructed facilities 
Chinle, Arizona Hospital...---...-..- 23 408 --- 18 =. 315 .= Chg 93 
Lodge Crass, Montana Health Center. BLA 75 ae 247 Cpr sa te 8 -- 159 
Inscription House, Arizona . . : 
Health Center.....--.csecsccoee id 796 32 splsy 25 - 281 
Ft. Duchesne, Utah Health Center... 32 392 20 i 2BG <> FN 2 108 
Albuquerque, New Mexico Ambulatory 
Care Center....---2eeeeeee ccccce 28 872 i Re 872 — + a 
REWotale. T1Tal 2th ewes. PPA. OByISee 225) 3B = so fee) 
Hanagement Improvements l/ ee Sate ou 150 3,750 -- --- - 150 = 59 oO 
P.oL. 94-437... eseceveetrooesoceowo se eeeeesesece ° - 816 -- 106,985 "1 eS Y Pie, iS 816- _- 98,787 
‘ : 3 at 
Program Expansion for Tribal Mgot..... -—- - 1,625 _ Se -—— ~-- = 1,625 
BPpeee abe Ob Teh APSseas ees } 1,138 127,927 Y2259 342365 —17 016 
Program Decreases mS ; 
Mental Health......-ee- eee eer ee ceceee =< ee “is 1,782 a 2 782 
EEeeT el 982) Changei cic. -peeds coms. .| Beet TS8) 41765. 62hr uy s+ 122u (447, 40625-0028 C= 1295208 
Pe Ree Regues tive s-becu.-0cersssps-o 11,835| 284 ,-100.105619 5 654,892 °-1,016™ "-129, 208 


1/ provide additional staff for project officers, financial management, contracting, and 


procurement j 
?/ Includes $1,406 - Radiation Protection Standards; $1,094 - Indian Health ¥ 
aae 


annnrene 


76-640 O = 81 - 22 
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Mr. Yates. Tell us what you want the committee to do. 

Mr. Morretr. Thank you for the opportunity to have us share 
some of our concerns with your committee. 

Our tribal headquarters is in Lampley, Idaho, which is also the 
site of the Indian Health Service Indian Clinic which serves the 
Nez Perce land and tribes of north central Idaho. 

One of the concerns we have is infant mortality. We have the 
highest rate of any other Indian Health Service area. 

The cumulative review of the past 24 years from 1955 to 1979 
shows infant death rates ranging from 22 per 100 live births. The 
Bureau Community Health Services through its improved child 
health project sought to reduce the rate and committed itself to a 
four-year investment of health personnel facilities, equipment and 
operational support. 

Because of their efforts, health behavior has begun to change 
from sick care to health maintenance. 

We would recommend to your committee, Chairman Yates, that 
the committee maximize the initial BCHS investment, transferring 
the responsibility to a line item IHS budget to reduce the infant 
mortality. 

The other concern we have was raised a year ago by one of our 
tribal members regarding a new clinic for the multi-jurisdictional 
area at Lampley. The current clinic was built by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in 1969, which was not built according to clinic 
specifications nor was it built to anticipate the growth of the area. 

In 1979 cabinets were ordered as well as other medical equip- 
ment for use at the clinic, but these had to be returned because of 
lack of space. 

The square footage used for direct medical care is 1,266 square 
feet. The PHS planning formula for a similar medical clinic is 
8,610 square feet. 

According to our tribal health specific plan projections for 1984, 
it is 12,813 annual clinic visits at a projected cost of about $180,000 
or $18.19 per visit. This compares with a 1981 projected clinic visit 
at $85 per visit. 

We would recommend to your committee, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Appropriations Committee make a line item budget for the 
construction of a new clinic at the Lampley on the Nez Perce 
Reservation. 

The 1979 estimated construction cost was $4.6 million, or $24,400 
square feet at $189 per square foot. 

Another concern we have, Chairman Yates, is that we would 
recommend that serious consideration be given in the near future 
to consolidating contracting procedures of the tribes between the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and Indian Health Service. Currently the 
tribes use two contracting procedures for these two agencies. Con- 
solidation of contracting would expedite the process and enhance 
program activities on the reservations. 

The last item we would like to bring to your attention is this: 
Recently the Indian Health Services promulgated proposed rule- 
making expanding eligibility to non-Indians. If non-Indians become 
eligible the already shrinking funds will become monumental for 
reservation Indians. 
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We would recommend that the committee consider opposing such 
rulemaking and to authorize the tribes to determine and to define 
who is an Indian. 

We appreciate your time and consideration. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much for coming in. 

The American Indian Higher Education Consortium. 

[No response. | 


LAGUNA PUEBLO 
LAGUNA SCHOOL 
WITNESS 


HON. HARRY EARLY, GOVERNOR, PUEBLO OF LAGUNA 


Mr. YaTEs. The Laguna Pueblo item is next. 

Governor Earty. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: On 
‘behalf of the Pueblo Council and Pueblo Laguna I wish to thank 
members of this committee for the opportunity to address the issue 
of Indian school construction and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
construction budget for fiscal year 1982. 

As you know, the BIA has not requested any funds for new 
school construction in its fiscal year 1982 budget request. 

For the Pueblo Laguna, this represents a painful reversal of 
purpose at the precise moment when the Pueblo, in the normal 
course of events, was in a position to receive full construction 
funding for its junior high school project. On November 13, 1980, 
the Department of the Interior published its school construction 
priorities list for fiscal year 1982, which ranks the Laguna school 
project as the No. 1 priority. This is the second time the school has 
been on the brink of being funded. It would be a tragedy to defer 
construction yet again. 

The experience of our Pueblo’s efforts to obtain funding for the 
new school is not atypical. Because of severe overcrowding in the 
Grants Municipal School District, Laguna first proposed construc- 
tion of an on-reservation school 15 years ago, in 1966. In 1972 
Congress recognized the need for such a facility and appropriated 
planning and design money for the construction of the school. But 
shortly thereafter Indian school construction was suspended and 
the Pueblo was left with architectural plans, engineering drawings, 
and a junior high school population 100 percent unhoused. 

Like other Indian communities, we appreciated the need to im- 
prove the school construction rating system, but we were deeply 
concerned when a moritorium was placed on school construction 
just when the Laguna School was slated for funding. In the inter- 
vening years since then an entire class of students has graduated 
from Grants Municipal Junior/Senior High School—a facility con- 
structed for 300 students which currently houses over 600. 

Nevertheless, we are pleased with the new rating system which 
gives highest priority to school systems with student populations 
100 percent unhoused. In addition, we have been encouraged by 
congressional action last year and the year before which has added 
several million dollars to the Bureau’s school construction appro- 
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priations request. But the priority system can have no validity if 
projects, for which a demonstrable need has existed for 15 years, 
remain unfunded. : 

Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. We thank you. We are aware of the school situation 
respecting the Lagunas. We hope to be able to be helpful. It is a 
very difficult year, as you know. We hope the Lagunas will not 
have to wait much longer. 

Governor Eary. Thank you very much. 


AMERICAN INDIAN HIGHER EDUCATION CONSORTIUM 
IMPLEMENTATION OF PUBLIC LAW 95-471 
WITNESS 


LeROY CLIFFORD, AMERICAN INDIAN HIGHER EDUCATION CONSOR- 
TIUM 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Clifford, would you like to come forward and 
testify? 

Your statement will be made part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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American Indian Higher Education Consortium 


1582 South Park Road - Suite 210 Denver, Colorado 80231 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you for this opportunity to 
again appear before your committee to present testimony on behalf 
of the American Indian Higher Education Consortium (AIHEC) for 
1981-1982 appropriations for the implementation of P.L. 95-471, 

the "Tribally Controlled Community College Assistance Act Of MS7Sen. 


PROGRESS STATEMENT 


What are the origin of tribally controlled community colleges? 

The emergence of these institutions is derived from the history of 
a merging of a truely American form of education and the strength 
and ideals of the original inhabitants of this nation. 


The community college movement materialized in the United States 
in 1919, increasing the momentum throughout the next five decades. 
A community college offers to the members of its service area 
educational opportunities and skill development based upon their 
specific needs. 


From a forced migration west along many routes, only one of which 
was "The Trail of Tears", modern Indian people have established 
communities. The Indian lands, reservations, are communities in a 
strong and éncanpassingway that is frequently not comprehended by 
other Americans. Identity is based on participation and life of 
the community as embodied by the tribe. The tribe is perceived as 
a natural and sacred group of individuals with commonalities in 
language, kinship, spirit, social organization, and the governing 
principles. The tribe is further related to the land in a holistic 
bond. The territory known to each as its reservation is what is 
left of this sacred bond. As this community suffers or decays, so 
does the individual. As this community grows and prospers, so 

do each of us. 


The Indian communities have passed through generations of external 
forces. However, the Navjo Nation established the first tribally 
controlled institution of higher education in the United States in 
1968. Under the Nixon Administration the Indian Self-Determination 
Act of 1975 (Public Law 93-638) ushered in the guiding policy of 
administering Indian affairs by internal control. From this Act 
and Indian people's desire to see their communities prosper, other 
Indian leaders grasped the community college philosophy and formed 
postsecondary education systems. 


In 1972, six of these tribally controlled community colleges formed 
the American Indian Higher Education Consortium to assist themselves 
and other tribes in developing institutions to meet the specific 
needs of Indian communities. 
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The Tribally Controlled Community College Assistance Act of 1978 (Public Law 95-471) 
was passed unanimously by the Senate and the House. This legislation authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to make grants to tribally controlled community colleges 

to aid in the postsecondary education of Indian students and for technical assistance 
to the colleges to assist in their overall institutional development. 


Upon these foundations of American educational philosophy, the United States govern- 
ment policy of Indian self-determination, and the belief of a people in their communities 
are built the tribally controlled community colleges. 


Today there are fourteen tribally controlled community colleges deemed feasible and, 
therefore eligible for assistance under the Tribally Controlled Community College 
Assistance Act. Twelve of these colleges and an additional five are members of the 
American Indian Higher Education Consortium and are located in North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Arizona, New Mexico, California, and Washington States. We are also aware 
of at least two other tribally controlled colleges serving Indian people. 


These are full service community colleges. Curriculum and services vary, but each 

is offering courses of study to meet the needs of the communities; as community colleges, 
degrees are attained that transfer to four year institutions for baccalaureate programs, 
certification and terminal associate degrees are earned, and community service, non- 
academic credit courses are provided. 


These, on the whole, are not institutions of granite or marble. Most institutions use 
leased facilities, modular units, and former elementary and secondary school buildings. 
Some colleges have or are developing towards new facilities, but will continue to main- 
tain the philosophy of community education that adheres to utilizing, rather than 
duplicating, community resources. 


These are not colleges that provide frivolous superfluities; they are in the serious 
business of education. Witness the educational programs offered to tribal employees 

in Accounting at Standing Rock Community College, Forest Technology at Salish-Kootenai 
Community College, and Secretarial Science at Turtle Mountain Community College. Sinte 
Gleska and Little Hoop Community College provide training to police and public safety 
personnel; both services only having been contracted from the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
by the tribes since P.L. 93-638 also.. Medical Technology, Nursing, and Occupational 
Therapy are offered at many colleges with Turtle Mountain, Oglala Sioux, and Dull 

Knife Memorial Colleges as examples. 


These are indeed colleges based upon community needs. Evidence of this are the forest 
and natural resouces curriculum offered at the tribally controlled community colleges 
in Montana and the agricultural degrees in North and South Dakota Indian colleges. 

As all of the colleges are tribally controlled and chartered, each has a liaison with 
the tribal government and programs and mission statements that embody meeting tribal 
needs. Processes for identifying these needs and developing course content are 
evidenced at all of the institutions. Lummi Indian School of Aquaculture and Fisheries 
is eminent in offering a terminal and transferable degree program solely in that field 
filling a void in educational services to Indian people. 


All of the colleges provide a two year General Studies degree and demand a core of 
general studies courses including english, math, history, and science of all students. 
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Using the State of South Dakota as an example, I would like to illustrate the impact 
of tribally controlled community colleges. On February 2, 1981, the Chronical of 
Higher Education published 1978 student data compiled by the Office of Civil Rights 
of the Department of Education from fifteen public and private institutions of higher 
education in South Dakota that indicated a total student population of 22,565. Of 
this number approximately 363 Indian students were enrolled, 1.6% of the total. 
During this same period, four tribally controlled community colleges (Oglala Sioux, 
Sinte Gleska, Cheyenne River, Sisseton-Wahpeton) enrolled 789 Indian students. 


For the 1981-1982 academic year, the tribally controlled community colleges who are 
members of the American Indian Higher Education Consortium, predict a full time 
enrollment (FTE) figure of 2,010. This FTE figure (as calculated by an equation of 
adding full time hours to the number of part time credit hours divided by 12) is an 
increase of 461 over the preceeding years. Continuing the example of South Dakota, 
the 1981-82 projected FTE figure is fast approaching the mere head count of 1978. 

Of importance, other Indian community colleges graduates are transfering to the four 
year state institutions. 


Eleven of the Consortium member colleges are candidates for or fully accredited with 
their respective regional accrediting associations; three more are anticipating review 
visits from accreditation teams this year. This accreditation illustrates the 
recognition of standards compliance of tribally controlled community colleges of higher 
education evaluation teams. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


The Consortium respectfully requests, the appropriation of $17,180,000.00 for 1981-82. 
The following table delineates the entitlement per institution based on an amount of 
$4,000.00 per student based on the FTE equation. 


The record of tribally controlled community colleges speaks for itself on how they have 
struggled against great social and economic barriers. The tremendous and welcomed 
support of P.L. 95-471 has provided a stable economic base to flourish. Even though 
first year funding was greatly delayed, the colleges have used the operational and 
technical assistance money wisely with futuristic planning. 


To continue strengthening and developing curriculum in all areas of natural resouce 
management, the Indian colleges of these eight states require these appropriations. 

To continue meeting the educational needs of more Indian students than other public and 
private institutions, the tribally controlled community colleges depend upon these 
appropriations. To maintain the philosophy of American education that provides services 
to make communities strong and prosperous, the tribally controlled community colleges 
request the appropriations of operational and technical assistance money. 


We ask that you consider the needs of these communities, the successful implementation 

to date, and the potential of the future in your deliberations and respond favorably 

to this appropriations request.. Further, while the American Indian Higher Education 
Consortium supports the Bureau of Indian Affairs FY 1982 budget request under P.L. 95-471, 
it is important to recognize the fact that there is additional need of $6,901,000.00 

over the BIA FY '82 budget request. 


| 
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Budget Information for FY 1982 Pertaining to P.L. 95-471 
The Tribally Controlled Community College Assistance Act of 1978 


Projected FTE - Grant Entitlement 

AIHEC MEMBER INSTITUTIONS (TITLE 1) 1981 — 1982 Based on $4,000 
a i ee ia A 2 ea 
Blackfeet Community College 200 $800,000.00 
Cheyenne River Community College 100 $400,000.00 
Dull Knife Memorial College 125 $500,000.00 
Fort Berthold Community College 61 $244,000.00 
Hehaka Sapa College at D-O University 150 $600,000.00 
Little Big Horn College 50 $200,000.00 
Little Hoop Community College 107 $428,000.00 
Lummi Indian School of Acquaculture 85 $340,000.00 
Nebraska Indian Community College 129 $516,000.00 
Oglala Sioux Community College 257 $1,028,600.00 
Salish-Kootenai Community College 155 $620,000.00 
Sinte Gleska College 200 $800,000.00 
Sisseton Wahpeton Community College 50 $200,000.00 
Standing Rock Community College 170 $680,000.00 
Turtle Mountain Community College : 171 $684,000.00 

Sub--Totals (Grant Entitlements to AIHEC Colleges 

Under Title | of P.L. 95--471) $8,040,000.00 
Institutions (Non-AIHEC) Title | 
College of Ganado 110 $440,000.00 
Fort Peck Community College 100 $400,000.00 

Sub—Totals (Grant Entitlements to Non-AIHEC 

Colleges Under Title | of P.L. 95-471) $840,000.00 
Institutions (Title I) _ 
Navajo Community College 975 $7,300,000.00 


Sub--Totals (Grant Entitlement to Navajo 


Community College Under Title II of P.L. 95—471) $7,300,000.00 


Total Grant Entitlements Under P.L. 95—471 Including T & TA 
Grants and Feasibility Studies (Title |) $9,880,000.00 


Total Grant Entitlements (Title | and Title II) $17,180,000.00 


Less Bureau of Indian Affairs Budget Request for FY ‘1982 
Under P.L. 95—471 $10,279,000.00 


FY 1982 “Add-On” Request Under P.L. 95-471 $6,901,000.00 


Sub -Total (Technical Assistance Grants and Feasibility Studies) $1,000,000.00 
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Mr. Cuirrorp. Mr. Chairman, it is good to be here at this particu- 
lar hearing. On behalf of the American Indian Higher Education 
Consortium which currently represents 17 tribally controlled com- 
munity colleges located in Alaska, California, Arizona, North and 
South Dakota, Nebraska, I have been asked by the college presi- 
dent to present this testimony before your committee. 

I am LeRoy Clifford. I am the Executive Director of the Ameri- 
can Indian Higher Education Consortium. I would like to express 
our gratitude for this opportunity to testify. 

As you are aware, the Congress, the 95th Congress, enacted 
Public Law 95-471 titled the Tribally Controlled Community Col- 
leges Assistance Act of 1978. The purpose of this legislation was to 
provide grants to tribally controlled community colleges, to aid in 
the post-secondary education of Indian people located and residing 
on Indian reservations. 

What I would like to do is to provide you with a brief progress 
report so that this committee can get an indication at this point of 
what the progress has been in terms of using Federal tax dollars to 
provide community college programs on reservations. 

As you know, the Navajo Community College was one of the first 
colleges which was started in 1968. Since that time the Navajo 
Community College has achieved full accreditation as a two-year 
institution. 

Since that time, 1968, there were other colleges which came 
about. One on the Roosevelt Indian Reservation, Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation, Turtle Mountain Community College on the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation, and others. There were 17 community col- 
leges belonging to our consortium. 

Six of these colleges in 1973 organized the American Indian 
Higher Education Consortium staff which is located in Denver, 
Colorado. We have been in existence since 1973. 

As a result of funds from the Federal Government we have 
provided training and technical assistance to the developing tribal 
colleges to assist them in developing a high standard of post-sec- 
ondary education for American Indians as well as assisting them in 
achieving accreditation as a two-year institution. 

Public Law 95-471, which is a three-year authorization author- 
izing $25 million for fiscal year 1980, $25 million for fiscal year 
1981, and $30 million for fiscal year 1982, as well as $3.2 million for 
each of those respective fiscal years, has now become a reality after 
the passage of that legislation, and our colleges are currently re- 
ceiving funding under this legislation. 

In fiscal year 1980 Congress appropriated $5 million under this 
particular authority—$4 million for operational grants directly to 
those eligible feasible tribal colleges, $600,000 for training and 
technical assistance, that is, provision of technical assistance to the 
developing tribal colleges and helping them to upgrade faculty and 
upgrade curriculum and management systems and things of this 
nature. 

I am happy to announce that at this particular time that since 
fiscal year 1980, or the conclusion of fiscal year 1980, we now have 
11 of our 17 tribal colleges which have attained at least candidacy 
status. We have two institutions, Navajo Community College and 


: 
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DeCue University, which are aceredited as two-year institutions or 
degree-granting institutions. 

Nine of our institutions are candidates for accreditation. During 
the next fiscal year, we expect that three more of our member 
institutions will have achieved candidacy, which means by the end 
of fiscal 1981 we hope 14 out of our 17 tribally controlled communi- 
ty colleges will have attained at least candidacy and the others 
then will be striving for full accreditation in fiscal 1982 if the 
legislation is re-authorized. It ends at the end of fiscal 1982. 

In addition to that, with the funding which has been received by 
the tribal colleges in fiscal 1980 and now again in fiscal 1981, the 
colleges have been able to hire additional staff so that they can 
provide expanded course offerings. As a result of the funding the 
colleges have been able to offer courses in natural resource devel- 
opment, even energy resource development, agricultural courses, 
and the academics—reading, writing and arithmetic—to enable 
them better to serve the needs of the community. 

The impact of the funds, then, has been significant, and we hope 
to present to your committee at the conclusion, or sometime during 
fiscal 1982, an impact report on the impact of the monies which 
Congress has appropriated on the tribal communities which have 
received this money. 

We are going to be having an outside external firm do the study. 
We are hoping we can show the Congress that the monies you have 
appropriated for us are impacting on community and helping to 
further the Indian and tribal self-determination principles and poli- 
cies of the United States Government. 

Some examples of the programs that the various tribal colleges 
have, Standing Rock Community College, for example, has been 
able to offer courses in fiscal management and accounting for 
tribal employees as well as tribal council persons. 

Salish-Kootenai Community College has offered forest technology 
courses. They have been able to design courses and offer courses in 
the area of forestry technology. 

Sinte Gleska College and Little Hoop Community College at 
Level’s Lake, North Dakota, have offered training and police and 
public safety courses, training people at home in those areas. 

The Turtle Mountain, Dull Knife, and Oglala Sioux have offered 
medical technology courses, nursing courses and occupational ther- 
apy. That is mentioning just a few of the results as a result of 
funds which have come into the community colleges. 

A recent article in the February 1981 issue of the Chronicle of 
Higher Education pointed out that there were 22,565 enrolled stu- 
dents in South Dakota, public and private institutions. These are 
non-Indian colleges. 

As of 1978, these are 1978 statistics on student enrollments, 363, 
or 1.6 of the 22,565, were American Indians, while at four tribally 
controlled community colleges in South Dakota their enrollments 
totalled 780 students, which indicates that the tribal colleges are 
serving a high percentage of Indian students within the State of 
South Dakota, and with the support of the Congress can continue 
to expand its services to serve greater numbers of Indians on those 
reservations, not to mention the impact that the colleges are 
having in other states. 
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The budget request I come before you to present is that the 
consortium respectfully requests the appropriations of $17,180,000 
for academic 1981-82. We have attached a table to our testimony 
which gives the projected FTE 1981-82 figures, and since the law 
authorizes 4,000 per Indian FTE we have asked for a funding level 
of 4,000 per FTE based on these projections. 

I would like to digress here a little. I recall last year you asked 
me—— 

Mr. Yates. You better not recall too much. Your ten minutes has 
long been over. 

Mr. Cuirrorp. FTE figures are being provided. These are projec- 
tions. The BIA will have to go out next fall and audit figures to 
determine an actual FTE for the purpose of resource allocation. 
These figures are merely projections. What we found as a result of 
the fiscal year 1980 and 1981 funding is that because of the injec- 
tion of Federal funds into the school systems they are able to 
expand their courses, and as a result their enrollments are going 
up and logically FTE figures are going up. 

Therefore, we are requesting the amount set forth in the budget 
request. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


HUALAPAI TRIBE 
HUALAPAI HEALTH FACILITY 
WITNESS 
WILFRED WHATONAME 


Mr. Yates. Your statement will be inserted in the record. 
[Material follows:] 


The Great Spirit created 
Man and Woman in his own 
image. In doing so, both were 
created as equals. Both de- 
pending on each other in order 
to survive. Great respect was 
shown for each other; in doing 
{so happiness and contentment 
was achieved then, as it should 
} be now. 


! 


i 
‘ 


The connecting of the Hair 
makes them one persen; for 
happiness or contentment can 
net be achieved without each 
other. 


The Canyons are represented 
by the purples in the middle 
ground, where the people were 
created, These canyons are 
Sacred, and should be so treated 
at all times. 


The Reservation is pictured to 
represent the land that is ours, 
treat it well. 


, 
The Reservation is ofr heritage 
and the heritage of ovr children 
vet unborn. Be good fo our land 
and it will continue tg be good to 
us. 


The Sun is the symbol of life, 
without it nothing is pussible ~ 
the plants don’t grow -- there 
will be no life -- nothing. The Sun 
also represents the dawn af the 
Hyialapai people. Through hard 
ork, determination and edu- 
eption, everything is possible 
apd we are assured bigger and 
brighter days ahead. 
.» 


The Tracks in the middle rep- 
resent the coyote and other 
animals which were here before 
us. 


The Green around the symbol 
are pine trees, representing our 
name Hualapai -- PEOPLE OF 
THE TALL PINES --. 


a 
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HUALAPAI TRIBAL COUNCIL 


P.O. BOX 168 e PEACH SPRINGS. ARIZONA 86434 ®@ 602 769-2216 


10 February 1981 


Congressman Sidney Yates 
Chairman, House Appropriations 
Committee - 
Dirkson Building Room 1208 
Washington, DC 20515 ° : 


Congressman Yates: 
are experiencing is 


wisits:4eWithin 
6,848 out-patient 


One of the many problems we 
the increase of out-patient. 
Fiscal Year 1978 there were 
visits recorded compared to 10,073 out-patient 
visits in Fiscal Year 1979. This result was an 
increase of 56%. During the 1980 Fiscal Year 
12,493 visits were recorded; a 17% increase 

over the 1979 figures is the result. Non-Indian 
emergencies are treated at our facility, but 

are not included in the out-patient figures 
stated. The non-Indian services have also 
increased. 


Two new positions have been added to the previous 
nine member staff, a Facility. Director and one 
other Physican. However, due to the lack of 
adequate space, services cannot be increased 

for overall improved health care. 


The clinic facility is completely inadequate 
and ill-equiped. ‘Diagnostic services are 
limited and there is a very acute shortage of 
ancillary staff. These problems have dramatically 
lowered the care of the Hualapai Tribe, as 
documented in the Tribal Specific Health Plan. 
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HUALAPAI TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Congressman Sidney Yates 
10 February 1981 
Page 2 


The attached Hualapai Health Facility Plan documents our 
specific needs. The Hualapai Tribe is fully committed 
to this plan. We have set aside five (5) acres of land 
for the facility and housing. 


We are asking Congress for an add on appropriation for the 
construction of a new facility and housing. Total funding 
for construction is eight million dollars. The facility 
needed will’ be a minimum of 19,000 square feet with a 
minimum of 22 housing units. This facility will include 
exam rooms, diagnostic and administrative services and 

the Hualapai Tribal Health Department. Construction cost 
will increase yearly due to the increase in the national 
inflation rate. This facility will provide the needed 
health care services for the Hualapai people. 


Additional funding is required for operating and contract 
care, as summarized in the Executive Summary of the Hualapai 
Health Facility Plan. ‘We are also asking for complete 
staffing as justified by the Resource Allocation Criteria. 
Without this funding our health care will most likely 
deteriorate further. 


We submit this testimony ee Hanae plan as part of the 
record of the hearing. 


We appreciate the opportunity to testify before this 
Committee on the health care needs of the Hualapai people. 


sincerely, 

HUALAPAT TRIBAL COUNCIL 
Dba? VN OP pe 
Wilfred Whatoname, Sr. 
Hualapai Tribal Chairman 


WW: abm 
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~ Mohave Physicians and Surgeons 


1330 SYCAMORE AVENUE 
KINGMAN, ARIZONA 86401 


TELEPHONE 757-4321 


February 14,1980 


Hualapai Tribak Chaiuman 
Hualapai Tribal Health Department 
P.0. Box 294 

Peach Springs, AZ 86434 


' Gentlemen: 
On behak{ of: Mohave Physicians and Surgeons ,--I. wauld Like to express 


our desine to-see a-new clinic established fon the -benesit: of the Peach: = 
Springs Community.. «: 


Due to the very small facilities, we have found the examining rooms 
to be extremely awkward to practice in, 


7 The clinic is also greatly in need of new equipment to allow the 
patients to receive the best medical care possible. 


j We feel that a new clinic would not-onky. enabke-the physicians. to. ~ 
provide-bettenr-medical- care, but most importantly. would-be beneficial — 
for the health and-welfare-of the entine Peach Springs~Community:: ~ 


ete. 
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Western Arizona Health Systems Agency 


281 WEST 24th ST., SUITE 139 © YUMA, ARIZONA 85364 © (602) 726-8300 


January 21, 1980. 


Wilfred Whatoname, Chairman 
Hualapai Indian Tribe 

P.O. Boxt 168 

Peach Springs, Arizona 86434: 


Dear Mr. Whaponame: 


I am writing to inform you:that the HSA’ 5~- Tribal: Advisory 
Council has endorsed the Hualapai Tribal proposal to construct 
a health facility. 


The Peach Springs Health Center project will serve well in 
meeting the reservation needs identified in your Tribal Specific 
Health Plan. 


Please be assured-of. the Joint> Tribal Advisory Council's: 
continued support in your efforts to improve the delivery of health 
care services for Hualapai Tribal members. 


Sincerely, 


Oy ee 


Don O'Brian 
Chairman : 
HSA 5 - Joint Tribal Advisory Council 


’ 


cc: Hualapai Council Members 
Bob Borchardt 


SUB AREA OFFICE 
64 MULBERRY, SUITE #2 ) LAKE HAVASU CITY, ARIZONA 86403 e (602) 855-1181 
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N o=INTER TRIBAL COUNCIL=-<<% 


TRIBES 


ARIZONA No. 80-94 


GOVERWING BOARD 


AKC COMMUNITY 
- CAMP VERDE TRIBE 


Covonavo mv WHEREAS, health care facilities are the health priority of 


“COLORADO FIVER TRIBES 

WHITE MY. APACHE TRIGE q 
FORT MeDOWELL TRIBE the Colorado River Indian Tribes and the Hualapai 
mavasurat Taree Tribe; and - 

HOP) TRIBE 

MYUALAPAI TRIBE 


parngo Te WHEREAS, ~ the Colorado River Indian Tribes -have in coopera- 
Outcnan TRIO tion with the Indian Health Service, undertaken 
ee eatonsechin coon studies and planning that demonstrate the need for 


VAVAPAIPRESCOTT COMMUNITY 
rn new health facilities in order to. meet. the growing 
health needs of their tribal -members; 2and. Geen 


o. i 
WHEREAS, «funds were obtained through Indian Health Service 
for the Hualapai Tribe to do a Facility Feasibility 


and Planning Study; and 


WHEREAS, these plans and studies have shown the need for a 
new facility with adequate staff and housing on the 


reservation; and 


= WHEREAS, -_the Appropriation -Hearings - are scheduled: for_March, ~ 

the Colorado River Indian =fribal Council and: the ~ 
‘Hualapai Tribal -Council at this time will seek 
direct appropriations for-funding-for-thé-health —— 
facility; and : , 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Inter-Tribal Council of 
Arizona is supporting the Colorado River Indian Tribe 
for resources to enable the construction of the needed 
health care facilities to serve their reservation; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Inter-Tribal Council of Arizona 


supports the Hualapai Tribal Council for construction 
of a new ambulatory health care facility. 


The foregoing was presented and adopted at a duly called meeting 
of the Inter-Tribal Council of Arizona on February 4, 1980 where 
a quorum was presented and the same was unamiously passed. 

4 


124 WEST THOMAS ROAD e SUITE104 © PHOENIX,ARIZONA 85013 © (602) 248-0072 


76-640 O - 81 - 23 


/ 
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Mr. Yates. Your development plan will be received for the file. 

Tell us what it is you want. 

Mr. WHATONAME. We currently have facilities, public health 
facilities, out-patient care facilities on the Hualapai Reservation. 
The building is 4,000 square feet right now. What is needed is 
19,000 square feet minimum which we would like to have con- 
structed. 

We currently have a staff of 11 people—two doctors, one medic, 
one nurse, one facilities director, one lab X-ray technician, one 
medic and record clerk, one administration clerk, one driver, one 
community health nurse, one environmental health technician. 

In 1978 we had an out-patient visit of 6,848. 

In 1979 the outpatient visits to totalled 10,073. This is an in- 
crease of 56 percent over the 1978 figures. 

In 1980 there were 12,498, an increase of 17 percent over the 
previous year. 

We currently are serving non-Indian emergencies as well as the 
Indian population on the Hualapai Reservation. We also take care 
of Sioux Pine. They get their care there, also. We also have other 
non-Indians who live in other reservations we take care of, as I 
said. We have other Indian tribes living on the reservation we also 
take care of. 

The clinic facility is completely inadequate and ill-equipped. Di- 
agnostic services are limited. It is very difficult for people to come 
in and get the services they need with what we have to offer today. 

We are not on the IHS priorities for any kind of construction but 
we did establish that facility’s plan which we presented you for the 
record which shows we are using IHS criteria and we have 127 
points, points used to develop a priority system which IHS passed. 

Our request basically is that we would like to see a new facility 
constructed there. i 

Mr. Yates. I will certainly discuss this with Dr. Johnson when 
he comes in and see whether there is anything we can do to help 
you. 

Mr. CuirForD. Thank you. 


SANTEE SIOUX OF NEBRASKA 


INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESS 


VIOLET JAMES, HEALTH DIRECTOR OF THE SANTEE SIOUX TRIBE 


Mr. Yates. Next is the Santee Sioux. 3 

Ms. JAMES. I am Violet James. I represent the Santee Sioux 
tribe. I have a letter from our Chairman, Richard Kitto, who was 
unable to come. 

Mr. YATES. His letter will be made part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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Santee Sioux Tribe of Nebraska 


Ph 857-3302 Niobrara, Nebr. 68760 
one : 


February 13, 1981 


Congress Sidney Yates 

Chairman, House Interior Sub Committee on Appropriations 
B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 


Senator James McClure, Chairman 

Senate, Interior Sub Committee on Appropriations 
1208 Dirksen Senate Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20510 


Mr. Jake White Crow, Executive Director 
National Indian Health Board 

1602 South Parker Road - Suite 200 
Denver, CO 80231 


Dear Gentlemen: 


This letter is to introduce you to Violet E. James, Health Director 
of the Santee Sioux Tribe. 


Due to other committments, I am not able to attend the Congressional 
Hearings on FY 1982 budget. Therefore, I‘ have designated Violet as 
my representative of the Santee Tribe to testify on the 1982 Health 
budget and issues pertaining to our Tribe's unmet health needs. 


Sincerely, 


Richard L. Kitto, Tribal Chairman 


cc: Roger Trudell, Business Manager 
National Health Board 
Health Planning file 
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Ms. JAMES. I am here to discuss the distribution of equity health 
care funds. Last year, in last year’s budget, we requested special 
appropriation of $219,000. We got funded for only $28,000. I would 
like the committee to reconsider giving us an amount of money 
that would at least take care of our emergency care services on the 
Santee Sioux Reservation. 3 

On the Santee Sioux Reservation, which is a very isolated area, 
we have a health service station, an out-patient clinic. We have to 
go something like 190 miles for a round trip across the Missouri 
River to Wagner, South Dakota, which is our service unit area for 
hospitalization. 

Mr. AUBERTIN. Our closest emergency care unit is in Yankton, 
South Dakota, 50 miles. As you can see, there is really no emergen- 
cy care. We have one ambulance not equipped to handle more than 
two patients. We need an ambulance to take at least four patients 
in case of accident or similar tragedy. We do not have enough 
money to operate our local clinic. We are requesting money for 
only four staff positions, and with the $28,000 we cannot even 
equip the clinic. We just do not have any emergency medical care 
at all. We are having to travel on bad roads and bad weather 190 
miles to get our patients there. It is becoming a very drastic drain 
on our health care for the Santee Sioux. 

We would like to carry out our Indian self-determination policy 
of being self-sufficient and all these kinds of things which we are 
ee to do, but without adequate funding we are just unable 
to do it. 

We would like at least to have a doctor there on the reservation 
for at least five days a week. Right now we have a doctor who visits 
us one day a week from the Wagner service unit. It takes him two 
hours to travel over and two hours back, so we have him there only 
four hours on a Tuesday. 

Therefore, it is plain and simple to see our people must get sick 
on Tuesday within the four hours or we have no health care. 

Mr. Yates. How do you arrange that? 

Ms. JAMES. We have a nurse and physician’s assistant, but for 
him to take care of the people he has to call over to the doctor in 
South Dakota. 7 

Mr. Yates. We_will certainly consider it again. It makes no sense 
to give you an inadequate sum of money to take care of your needs. 

Ms. JAMES. We cannot do anything with the $28,000. All we can 
do is to provide denture and eyeglass care. We have no money for 
personnel. | 

The budget we have, one we project over four years—I will 
submit this as part of the record—the amount for the fiscal year 
1982 budget we are requesting in order to operate our local facility 
is $257,693. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Ms. JAmes. I thank you for your time. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you for coming in. 

That completes today’s hearing. We start again at 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 


one 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1981. 
PUBLIC WITNESSES INDIAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Yates. Ladies and gentlemen, we have a long list of wit- 
nesses today. I know that all of you have come from long distances 
in order to testify. 

However, in view of the fact that all of you have come from long 
distances I will have to request that your testimony be brief. Your 
statements will be made part of the official record and the 
committee will have the benefit of those statements for its consid- 
eration. 

We would appreciate it if you, rather than reading the state- 
ments, would tell us in your own words what it is specifically you 
want the committee to do. 

The first group today is the All Indian Pueblo Council. We will 
be glad to hear them. 

Are they here? 

[No response. ] 


ALBUQUERQUE INDIAN SCHOOL, SCHOOL BOARD 
SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
WITNESSES 


JOSEPH ABEYTA 

WILLIAM ESTEVAN, SCHOOL BOARD 

GOVERNOR RAYMOND CONCHO, ACOMA 

STANLEY PINO, SCHOOL BOARD 

ROLAND JOHNSON, CHAIRMAN, PARENT ADVISORY COUNCIL, AIS/SFIS 

CHRIS BACA, PRESIDENT, STUDENT COUNCIL; SFIS 

LEONARD SELESTEWA, MEMBER OF STUDENT COUNCIL, SANTA FE 
INDIAN SCHOOL 

BENNY STAR, SANTO DOMINGO PUEBLO 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Abeyta, is the statement we have yours? 
Mr. ABEYTA. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. That will be made part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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STATEMENT 
: OF THE : 
ALRUQUERQUE/SANTA FE INDIAN SCROOL BOARD 
5 BEFORE THE 
HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR THE INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
FEBRUARY 17-19, 1981 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Interior and Related igoucres 
my name is Joseph Abeyta, I am Superintendent of the 
Albuquerque/Santa Fe Indian School which is operated 
by the All Indian Pueblo Council under the provisions 
of P.L. 93-638 (The Indian Self-Netermination and 
Education Assistance ey Present with me today are: 
Mr. Stan Pino, School Board member, Mr. Roland Johnson, 
President of our Parent Advisory Committee, Mr. Chris 
Baca, President of the Student Council, and Mr. Leonard 
Selestewa, Representative of the Student Council. 

“Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, we 
come before you today to present testimony on some 
of the current vital educational needs of the Indian 


children attending Albuquerque/Santa Fe Indian School. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

The. All Indian EneniG Council, representing the 
nineteen (19) Pueblos of New “fexico, contracted the. 
-Albuquerque Indian School program on July 1, 1977. An 
Indian School Board and a new staff began an educational 
program of excellence under the leadership of the Pueblos 
and neighboring tribes. The program has grown and is 
successful in spite of deficient facilities and admin- 
istrative delays caused by the Bureau of Indian Affairs' 
Central Office. Today, the school is recognized locally 
and nationally for the outstanding program it offers to 
approximately 500 Indian children. 

In July, 1979, Mr. Forrest Gerard, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior, approved 
_the relocation of the Senior High program to the better 
maintained facilities at Santa Fe. The 1980 Recontract- 
ing Proposal sought to contract the Santa Fe Plant 
Management and move the ninth grade to Santa Fe, seeking 
a unified four-year high school program. These requests 


were denied by the 3ureau of Indian Affairs’ Central 


Office on grounds of possible "deleterious effect." 
After school began, the Bureau reversed its opinion on 
the ninth grade move. “onsequently, the All Indian 
Pueblo Council now bears the inconvenience and expense 
of operating two schools for children on campuses sixty 
miles apart. 

Mr. Chairman, it is our intention that the Senior 


High Indian children remain in the safe environment of 
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the Santa Fe campus and that immediate action be taken 
= * 


* 


to move the Junior High program to that location. 


(Attachment 1). 
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II: ALBUQUERQUE INDIAN SCHOOL | 


The Albuquerque Indian School enrdlls 204 children 


se ® 2 ' i 
in grades seven through nine. Academie instruction is 
@ oa * 


CP be rs 


accompanied by the following components: “Residential 
Living, Recreation, and Student Support Services. 
Evaluators have concluded that the All Indian Pueblo 
Council has implemented a successful educational program 
despite poor facilities. The consultancy firm of 
Rebert-Duquette and Associates stated in their evaluation 
that '"...the leadership, staff, students and parents... 
have not just been running as fast and hard as they can. 
They have been flying! We commend your efforts, we 
admire your achievements, we envy your spirit and we 
humbly suggest you keep up the good work.” 

And yet, children at Albuquerque sleep in dormi- 
tories built in the 1950's as temporary structures, 
attend classes in portable trailers, and play ball ina 
condemned gymnasium built in 1923. The facilities are 


not only outdated and hazardous, but are also in violation 


of the proposed standards set by Title XI of P.L. 95-561. 
Numenous studicserestavate the inadequacy and | 
potential danger of the existing structures. In 1965, 
Philleo Nash, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, stated 
that "The present (Albuquerque) Indian School plant is 
antiquated; some of the buildings are in such bad 
condition that any idea of rehabilitating the existing 


plant has been abandoned.'"' Eleven years later, 
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Don Yershberger of the Albuquerque Fire Department 
warned that "The older buildings are in violation of 
many National. Fire Prevention and Life Safety Code 
Requirements." As recently as February 6th of this year, 
22 ninth grade students and 6 Staff were hospitalized 
for treatment of carbon monoxide poisoning due to a 
malfunctioning furnace in the only renavated dormitory 
on campus. Anxious parents are threatening to keep 
their children home until their safety and welfare can 
be guaranteed. 

The Bureau has commissioned at least 14 studies over 
the past 16 years, all with the same conclusion: ne 
campus is unsafe. (Attachment 2) Recently, the Bureau . 
has let yet another contract to study the facilities and 
to develop a five-year educational plan. These continual 
studies interfere with the functioning and goals of the 
Junior High School program and are carried out without 
consultation or input by local tribes. 

Our own determination, based on a 1979 study by the 
architectural firm of Chambers and Associates, is that 
the total amount needed for constructing a permanent 
educational institution to serve as an alternative to | 


the present Albuquerque facility is 20 million dollars. 
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III. SANTA FE INDIAN SCHOOL 

The Santa Fe Indian School enrolls 298 children in 

grades ten through twelve. The academic program is 

certified by the State of New Mexico Department of 
Education and accredited by the North Central Accredita- 
tion Association. 

The school WAS constructed in the late 1890's for 
the use of the surrounding Pueblo communities and tribes 
aS a high school. In the 1960's, the facility was 
converted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs into a national 
Indian art Boraciee Opposition by local Indian tribes 
was disregarded. 

The Santa Fe Indian School and the Institute of 
American Indian Arts now share facilities. The campus 
is divided between a locally controlled high school and 
a school controlled by a Bureau of Indian Affairs' 

Board of Regents, selected individuals who do not have 
an identifiable Indian constituency. The Institute of 
American fad? an Arts denies Santa Fe Indian School stu- 
dents access to the library in the evenings; causes 
frustration among high school students and faculty; and 
appears to resent the presence of local people through 
harrassment and intimidation. 

The Santa Fe Indian School provides an outstanding 
educational program. An example of this excellence is 
the Accelerated Learning Program, which insures individual 


educational plans for 80 gifted and talented students, 
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and which will eventually be the basis for an academic 
program for all students. A second example is the 
Spirit of Art program which offers art classes, evening 
community workshops, film festivals, school assemblies, 
and a drama and speech club. ; 

The Santa Fe campus would providé excellent 
facilities for grades seven to twelve of the Indian School 
if the failing art program were relocated at another 
post-secondary institution. Unlike the Albuquerque campus, 
it would only require minor renovation in order to serve 


local high school children. The cost of upgrading this 


campus is estimated to be 3.6 million dollars. 


PV. 
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MODEL RESIDENTIAL PROJECT 

HascOoricaliy, Bureau of Indian Affairs' residential 
programs have been severely criticized by Indian 
communities. The Indian Health Service and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs have funded for one year (1980-81) the 
Albuquerque Indian School to plan an alternative effective 
management and administration of a “Model Dormitory 
Program" for Native American youth. Identification and 
documentation of successful experimental strategies and 
approaches will be conducted. The success of a Control 
Group (50 students) will be compared with an Experimental 
Group (50 students) at the end of the year. 

After the 1980-81 year, Albuquerque Indian School 
needs guaranteed funding to implement the Residential 
Academic Center. Because of the critical issue, $360,000 


is needed for FY'82. 


V. 
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P.L. 93-638 (THE INDIAN SELF-DETERMINATION AND EDUCATION 


ASSISTANCE ACT, 1975) 


The mandate to "facilitate Indian control in all 


matters relating to education" is being met with bureau- 


cratic resistance. A mere 34 schools across the nation 


have "gone contract." At 2 conferences sponsored by the 


Santa Fe/Albuquerque Indian School Board for contract 


schools, the following major problems were identified: 


se 
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Requirement of contract schools to adhere to 
reporting, monitoring and evaluation procedures 
not required of Bureau-run schools. 


Arbitrary interpretation of rules and regulations 
by the Bureau during the recontracting cycle. 


Sporadic, inefficient, and untrained technical 
assistance. 


Central Office neutralization of Area Office 
personnel to administer policy. 


Unavailable funding for indirect costs. , 


Bureau ignorance of contract procedure and legal 
mandate. 


Development of P.L. 95-561 without due consid- 
eration of the law's impact on P.L. 93-638. 
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VI. P.L. 95-561 (TITLE XI, THE INDIAN BASIC EDUCATION ACT, 
1978) : 


The intent of this law is to equalize funding for 
all Bureau schools through a set formula, and to impose 
standardized curriculum, personnel requirements, and 
facilities. P.L. 95-561 thus directly conflicts with the 


policy of Indian Self-Determination as stated in 


P.L. 93-638. These philosophically opposed laws intensify 
rather than solve problems. Basically, contract schools 
are being told to decrease the quality of their :programs 
to meet Bureau standards. The implementation system for 
P.L. 95-561 is dysfuctional because: 

1. Student enrollment statistics required for 
formula funding are unretrievable from the 

. Bureau's Management Information System. 

2. Interpretation of rules and regulations of stu- 
dent count weeks by the Bureau Central Office 
has been changed without tribal consultation 
(Barlow memo: September 30, 1980). 


3. Bureau forms for implementing the law are often 
unavailable. 


4. Technical assistance requests for interpretation 
of rules and regulations have not been answered 
(Letters to Barlow: December 17, 1980 and 
January 7, 1981). 


5. Because the Bureau has not developed weighted 
factors, gifted and talented students are not 
being funded for the coming year. 


6. School standards are being developed by the 
Bureau without tribal consultation as required 
by law. 


7. Contract school accounting system must convert 
to Bureau requirements although the contract 
accounting system supplies the same answers. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, review of this testimony 
and supporting documents will reflect the following needs: 
I. Return the Santa Fe Indian School to area tribes 
for their use as a Junior-Senior High School pro- 
gram, and transfer the small art program to the 
Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute or 
Yaskell Junior College. . 
II. Allow the contracting of Plant Facilities at 
Santa Fe as part of the P.L. 93-638 Recontracting 
Proposal, 1980-81. 


III. Appropriate 3.6 million dollars to upgrade the 
Santa Fe Indian School facilities. 


IV. Require that the Bureau of Indian Affairs develop 
regulations which enhance local tribal goals and 
needs and-assert principles of self-determination. 


V. Appropriate $360,000 in FY'82 for the Residential 
Academic Center. 


For the record, we would like to submit the following 
documents: 
1. Position Papers. 


2. Facility Reports - Summary Statements. 


ATTACHMENT 1 


ALL INDIAN PUEBLO COUNCIL 


POSITION PAPER 


Albuquerque/Santa Fe Indian School 
: and 
Institute of American Indian Arts 


For the past two years, the All Indian Pueblo Council, the 

_ National Council of American Indians, the National Tribal Chair- 
men's Association, and many other Indian Tribes and organizations 
have requested that the Santa Fe Indian School campuses be returned 
to the area tribes for their use as a junior-senior high school 
program, and that the failing art program (IAIA) presently located 
on the Santa Fe campus be transferred to one of the other aceredited 
post-secondary educational institutes (Southwestern Indian Polytechnic 
Institute or Haskell Junior College). We have continuously pointed 
out that: 


1. The Santa Fe campus was built for the Pueblos and other 
area tribes in the 1890's for use as a high.school. 


2. The program of academic excellence at Albuquerque Indian 

School has demonstrated that Indian Self-Determination 
has succeeded but cannot continue on the Albuquerque 
campus because of the condemned facilities which pose a 
threat to the safety/well-being of staff and students. 


3. The Santa Fe facility was built for over 500 high school 
students, yet for the past 5 years, the art school has 
attracted less than 100 active art students to its program. 


‘4. As a result of low enrollment at the art schoa?, ‘the BIA 
- will spend in excess of $16,000 per.student per year in FY-8l. 


5S. After 18 years the art program remains unaccredited. 


6. There is a waiting list of applicants to add to the 
- approximately 500 students presently served by the Albuquer- 
* que/Santa Fe Indian School program which is accredited 

by both the North Central Accreditation Association and 

the State of New Mexico. 


7. %(It is morally right and financially sound for the Pueblos 
and area tribes through the All Indian Pueblo Council to 
recover the Santa Fe Indian School campus that was taken 
from them without their consent or consultation. 
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8. In June, 1980, the Department of Interior notified us 
that the Santa Fe Indian High School children must vacate 
the Santa Fe campus by 1982 and return to the condemned . 
facilities in Albuquerque. 


9. We will continue to fight for the Santa Fe campus and- 
~ yecommend to move the small IAIA art: program to the 
Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute (SIPI) where © 
more students are wanted and needed. 


For further explanation of these issues please see the 
attachments. 


ATTACHMENT 1 


ALL INDIAN PUEBLO COUNCIL 


POSITION PAPER 


“INDIAN SELF-DETERMINATION” 


The Future Role of Institute of American Indian Arts 
and Albuquerque Indian School 


Public Law 93-638 (the Indian Self-Determination and Educa- 
tional Act) was a congressional effort to meet the local needs Of 
Indian communities as determined by themselves - not needs as 
determined by Washington; not needs as determined by national 
boards; but needs as determined by Native Americans who know their 
own problems and solutions better than anyone else. In the past, 
federal moni¢cs with federal designs have been thrown at local 
situations creating results unsatisfactory to everyone. 

Two examples of this type of mismanagement are: creation of 
Institute of American Indian Arts and past operation of the Albu- 
querque Indian School. Both schools were started in the 1890's 
to meet the needs of youth of. the Pueblos and other local tribes 
(Navajo, Utes, Apaches). Both schools became self-sustaining 
communities, growing their own food, with academic training and 
rigorous vocational programs. Both schools. were known throughout 
the Southwest and Nation as being the educational training centers 
for local Indian leadership. With strong community support, each 
schools' progress closely paralleled the other, until the late 
1940's and 50's, but then due to a National Policy change each 
school became something entirely different. So called "off-the- 
reservation boarding schools" were deemed by the Bureau as being 
of the lowest priority and the Bureau period of neglect and 
mismanagement of these school began. 
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Albuquerque Indian School in the 60's besa known as the 
"worst school" in the Bureau system: students were social referrals 
who were “warehoused". Drinking, drug abuse, AWOL’s and fighting 
were common. Many permanent facilities were demolished or allowed 
‘to deteriorate. '+) P 

Santa Fe Indian School in the 60's became the target of a 


national group to turn it into an Arts Sehool.* 7! 


Federal policies 
and Bureau indifference allowed Roth schools. te be lost and/or 
changed without any local involvement by-the communities tradi- 
tionally served by the schools. | 

Local communties, therefore, had no reasonable choice on where 
to send their children for a secondary education. Institute of 
American Indian Arts has expressed interest in becoming a junior 
college but in reality, it had little or no stable program. Before 
contracted by the All Indian Pueblo Council, Albuquerque Indian 
School was a dumping ground, one step from prison; for social 
referrals. For the year 1975-76, the drop-out rate was 49%. 
Students, away from the campus without leave, averaged 25%; the 
student "ditch" rate from classes was 203. 4) Since contracting 
great changes have taken place. . 

The All Indian Pueblo Council, representing the 19 Pueblos 
of New Mexico became the advocate for this change by using the 
provisions of the recently passed P.L. 93-638. The st%hool was 
contracted on July l, 1977. The school instituted an academic 
program of excellence, a new home living program, a new dedicated 
staff with policy set by a local school board. Area students (330) 
flocked to the school with a present waiting list of over 95 


students. !°? 


Students, parents and staff fixed up and cleaned up~- 
the facilities but the physical plant basically remained a compo- 
site of mobile classrooms, overcrowded barrack dormitories, and 


the remaining plant - condemned permanent buildings which do not 
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begin to. meet minimal health and safety regulations. ‘®) 

The Institute of American Indian Arts is a classic example 
of Bureau neglect of indifference and mismanagement. In addition 
to financial chaos, the student population is declining. “There 
are at present approximately only 140 college students (with over 
an annual 40% drop-out rate) in a program with faculty and facili- 
ties designed for approximately 500 students. ‘7? Some classrooms 
and teachers had only one or two students. Drugs, alcohol and 
discipline remain severe problems at the school. Staff morale 
(9) The National Board of Regents, 
appointed by the Bureau, and responsible for policy and overall 
administration is out of touch with the reality of the situation 


at the school and is now talking about a four year college or 
(10) 


remains at an all time low. 


“university-like" center. This is a time of shrinking post- 
secondary enrollments across the nation. The expense of continu- 
ing_to. operate such a program would be astronomical. 

On July 15, 1979, Mr. Forrest Gerard, Assistant Secretary, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, in a memorandum, authorized the All Indian 
-Pueblo Council (AIPC), to transfer the Senior High Program (grades 
10, 11, 12) to Santa Fe, New Mexico. Within a month following such 
authorization, the Senior High Program was transferred to Santa Fe, 
where it has remained for the 1980-81 school year. The Junior 
High Program, (grades 7, 8, 9) has had to remain at the Albuquerque 
Indian School campus because even though the 1980-81 Recontracting 
Proposal called for transferring the ninth grade to the Santa Fe 
campus. The Bureau said such a move was "deleterious" to the 
welfare of IAIA students, and the Albuquerque Area Office recommend- 
ed that the All Indian Pueblo Council delete this issue from its 
proposal to recontract on the basis that it was a possible declina- 
tion issue. After school started the Bureau retroceded and. said 


as long as more space was utilized by the High School Program it 
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was permissible to move the ninth grade. The other possible 
declination issue was the proposal recontracting component to 

the contract Plant Management in Santa Fe.. The Bureau claims 
this is beyond the scope of the present program. Our view is 
that since this is only a support service, such as food services, 
which we have contracted, it is well within the scope of the 
recontract. 

The Recontracting Proposal has thus been placed in the hearing 
process, according to §271.24 of the Rules and Regulations; and 
the All Indian Pueblo Council has been forced to request an exten- 
sion of the 1979-80 contract so that educational services provided 
to the approximately 500 Indian students could continue. The 
extension of the 1979-80 contract is therefore still in force. 

As a result, the ninth grade has continued to remain at the 
Albuquerque Indian School campus, in spite of the unsafe and un- 
healthy physical conditions of the school and basic programmatic 
functions are seriously hampered due to limited program funds as 
a result of serving two campuses. 

Sharing the facilities at Santa Fe with the Institute of 
American Indian Arts has been one of the greatest hindrances to 
delivery of a program of excellence during the past two years. To 
give just a few examples: Santa Fe Indian School students are not 
allowed to use the Institute of American Indian Arts library collec- 
tion;. classrooms are crowded in our program while IAIA classrooms 
next door are empty; IAIA personnel refuse to relay telelphone 
messages and there is a general attitude of anatagonism and harass- 
ment’ directed toward students and staff of Santa Fe Indian School. 

Basically then the issue is that the Santa Fe campus belongs 
to the local tribes. The Art Program can easily be moved to one 
of the other post-secondary school, and the All Indian Pueblo Council 
High School Program has proven to fulfill a need with its program 
of excellence. 
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ATTACHMENT 2 


Summary of Albuquerque Indian School 
Facility Reports and Assessments 


"The present (Albuquerque) Indian School plant is 
antiquated; some of the buildings are 75 years old. 
_,.the buildings are in such bad condition that 
any idea of rehabilitating the existing plant had 
to be abandoned.” ; 
Philleo Nash, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, BIA 


"Buildings need general ugrading and in some areas 
structural major repairs to correct existing defi- 
ciencies." 

North Central Accrediting Association Evaluation - 
Facility Evaluation 


"the buildings are very old with roof and wall 
leaks, and no insulation and of very poor appearance 
generally." 

Tom Wellems, School Facilities, BIA 


"The physical plant and grounds (were) a disaster 
in many portions of the site. \= 
Richard F. Tonigan, Educational Consultant 


"Me cost of renovation of the unreinforced brick 
buildings would far out weigh recommended new 
construction." 

Ralph Zotigh, National American Indian Safety 
Council 


"The older buildings are in violation of many 
NFPA and Life Safety Code Requirements. Not only 
structural inadequacies but these and other 
violations...constitute an immediate hazard to 
life and property." 

Don Hershberger, Albuquerque Fire Dept. 


"Much of the present physical plant is old, tired, 
deteriorated, aesthetically and educationally 
obsolete." 

School Zone, Inc., An Architectural Educational 
Firm : 


"Most of the facilities are obsolete in a sense 
that they no longer serve their intended purpose. 
Some have been abandoned due to excessive 
deterioration, caused by the lack of maintenance 
and upkeep." 

Fred Lujan, AIPC Facility Manager 
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Summary of AIS Facility Reports and Assessments (CONT'D) 


Date 
March,: 1977 


March, 1977 


May, 1977 


itl yer L977 


August, 1977 


February, 1978 


May, 1978 


Additional Studies, 


"It has been our plan that a new facility be 
constructed at Albuquerque Indian School." 
Nickelson, L.E., Acting Area Director, BIA 


"The lack of-attention and inadequate funding for 
upkeep and maintenance of the physical plant at 
Albuquerque Indian School have created a serious 
condition at the school. 

Van Gilbert, Architect, Albuquerque Indian School 


"The majority of the existing permanent buildings 
were constructed in early 1900 when building code 
enforcement was very minimum. Most buildings do 
not conform with the requirement for footings and 
stem walls. Walls are cracked...fire warning 
devices are lacking, stairways are weak and dete- 
riorated." 

Fred Lujan, General Contractor, NAISC, Inc. 


"Our inspection showed numerous existing deficiences 
that could jeopardize the lives and well-being of 
the faculty and student body. Ninety percent (90%) 
of the buildings have simply outlived their designed 
usage and life expectancy." 

Orin J. Tonemah, NAISC, Inc. 


"It is recommended that the Central Heating Plant 
be replaced as soon as possible. The exterior walls 
are badly cracked and are not reinforced. Major 
repairs are considered uneconomical.” 

Charles Kirkpatrick, School Facilities, BIA 


Continuous statement - "buildings need complete 
rehabilitation." 
Bud Hondrum, BIA 


"These individual heating systems will replace the 
central energy plant which has been condemned." 
Wilson and Company, Mechanical Systems Consultants 


1978 - 1980 
Pacheco and Graham; Bickle; American Indian 


Engineering; Chambers and Associates; Stearn and 
Rodgers. 
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Mr. Yates. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Apeyta. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce my col- 
leagues. The first person to my left is Governor Raymond Concho, 
Acoma. William. Estevan is a member of our school board. Benny 
Star is from the Santo Domingo Pueblo. Mr. Stan Pino is a member 
of the school board. Mr. Roland Johnson is chairman of the Par- 
ents Advisory Council and from Pueblo Laguna. Mr. Chris Baca is 
the president of the student -council. Mr. Leonard Selestewa is also 
a member of the student council representing the students. 

The comments I have are presented in the testimony which was 
submitted on yesterday. However, in terms of a quick summary, 
Mr. Chairman, our testimony ‘is divided into six basic parts. | 

First of all, we have the introduction which talks about what the 
council is and who the school has as constituents. 

There is a statement regarding the Albuquerque Indian School, 
Sante Fe Indian School, and a model dormitory project, comments 
on Public Law 638 and Public Law 631. 

The most important part of our statement has to do with the 
gross neglect as far as we are concerned of our kids by the Federal 
Government in terms of their health, in terms of their safety, and 
in terms of their well being. 

I don’t know whether you have heard, but last week 28 lives 
were nearly lost at the Albuquerque Indian School. 

On Friday, February 6, 1981, six staff members and 22 students 
were rushed to the University of New Mexico Hospital with carbon 
monoxide poisoning. Victims were overcome—— 

Mr. YatEs. From what? 

Mr. ABEyTA. Carbon monoxide. 

Mr. Yates. Was it an automobile, a truck? 

Mr. AseytA. We had the most recently-remodeled dormitory on 
that campus which had a faulty venting system which resulted in 
this near catastrophe. 

The reason we want to make the point is that there is some 
discussion about remodeling some of those facilities. In the opinion 
of many people in Albuquerque the idea of remodeling those an- 
cient buildings results in limitations which have caused the situa- 
tion to worsen. 

re Yates. Is this the building which was most recently remod- 
eled: 

Mr. Apeyta. Yes, the most recent building. It cost the Govern- 
ment nearly $700,000 and it houses 50 students. 

Mr. Yates. Is that the dormitory? 

Mr. Apeyta. Yes. For the record we have a report which we put 
together in addition to the report—— 

Mr. Yates. Due to the remodeling? 

Mr. Apeyta. It was contracted out by the Bureau to a private 
contractor. 

To continue the statement, Mr. Chairman, the All Indian Pueblo 
Council has continually demanded that their children be educated 
in safe facilities which are available in Sante Fe. 

Last year restoration of five condemned buildings on the Albu- 
querque campus was judged unfeasible on the basis of a BIA study. 
The area office decision to demolish these buildings was overridden 
by the Washington central office. 
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As a result, five buildings in the center of the campus have been 
boarded up and present a constant risk to the young children 
because of the fire and safety hazards. There are five of these 
buildings, sir. 

We have seventh and eighth graders on that campus. If you 
know kids as we do, we are worried if they begin wandering around 
the vacant buildings they present a hazard that could have been 
resolved as long ago as a year but for some reason has been help 
up. 3 
Numerous reports and surveys are here. I have a list of 20 of 
them with me. There are numerous reports which have communi- 
cated the same message. The facilities are unsafe and unhealthy. 

“The older buildings are in violation of many NFPA and Life 
Safety Code requirements. Not only structural inadequacies but 
these and other violations constitute an immediate hazard to life 
and property.” 

This report was done by the Albuquerque Fire Department, Mr. 
Don Hershberger. 

That was in 1976 that he was talking about. 

Our inspection shows numerous existing deficiencies that could jeopardize the 


lives and well-being of the faculty and student body. Ninety percent of the buildings 
have simply outlived their designed usage and life expectancy. 


This was done by Mr. Tonemah, the Indian Safety Council. 

The point we are trying to make in this summary is that we 
have an extremely dangerous situation in Albuquerque. Every 
effort we have made to resolve the problem has been made with 
seeming gross neglect as far as the central office specifically is 
concerned, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

In summary, we want to move our seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grade students to the safety of the Santa Fe campus and consoli- 
date our program and resolve some of the other problems. 

We would like to answer questions you might have. 

Mr. Yates. With respect to that incident we are sorry it oc- 
curred. We will send somebody out there immediately to find out 
what happened. Give us a complete report. 

Mr. Aseyta. Three days ago there was another leak. I have a 
whole history of gas leaks. ; 

Mr. Yates. I don’t understand from where. 

Mr. AseEytTa. We have natural gas which supports our heating 
system. Our information is that it was not put in properly. A year 
ago the school was shut down because of leaks throughout the 
campus. 

Mr. Yates. We will get an immediate report on that. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. ABeyta. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. We will examine your situation. 

Mr. ABreyTa. Can we have a statement from Mr. Benny Star? 

Mr. Star. My statements will present the sentiments of the 
parents of those students. The United States Government under 
the administration of Lincoln authorized the Pueblo people self- 
government and sovereignty and committed to the Pueblo people 
provision for education and to provide everything necessary. This 
was evident from then on. 
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I went to school in Santa Fe Indian School, and it was built for 
the Pueblos to educate them and exercise the commitment the 
Government made to the Pueblo people. I was there from 1933 
through 1942 when it was a high school. 

We need to look at facts as they are today. 

As a parent we are holding the Government to that commitment. 
We want our children to be educated, the best possible education 
they can get, because we want our children to be able to take care 
of themselves in the future. We want our children to meet the 
demands of “now” society, sophisticated society, the sophistication 
of the technical world we are in. 

I think through academic education they can be given that tool 
to work with in the future. $ 

We are very concerned with the situation as it is now regarding 
the Albuquerque Indian School and the Santa Fe Indian School. As 
I say, that Santa Fe Indian School was for local Pueblo people and 
also Indians in that are, that is from the North, East and West. We 
all went to school there for our education. 

There was also a built-in arts and crafts division. However, as far 
as the Pueblo Indians are concerned -we have preserved from time 
immemorial the arts and crafts given to us. 

Today our youngsters are fluent in their language when they are 
- three or four years old. They are fluent in arts and crafts when 
they are 10 or less. All of my children, I have eight of them, are 
going to school. 

I am very much concerned with what is happening at Albuquer- 
que Indian School and Santa Fe Indian School. 

At Santa Fe it is an unhealthy situation. I saw it with my own 
eyes. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you for your presentation. 

Mr. Star. I have much more to say. It is a crucial situation. 

Mr. Yates. I agree. However, I would be very glad to include 
your statement in the record because of time limitation. 

I have a problem with all these people who have come long 
distance. I would like to receive your comments and I wish you 
would put them in writing and give them to the committee. 

Can you do that? 

Mr. Star. I suppose I can, but I would rather have you hear me 
out because these are parents talking. 

Mr. Yates. All right. I will give you another two minutes. 

Mr. Star. As I s: y, we want our children to learn and to be able 
to take care of themselves. 

There is an unhealthy situation in housing. There are influences 
of wrong-doing, alcohol and drug abuse. These things are happen- 
ing. I saw that with my own eyes. 

I talked to the superintendent and he said the adults have cer- 
tain privileges. Yes, I appreciate that. However, nobody has a right 
to influence the young people with alcohol and drugs. Albuquerque 
Indian School is near disaster. 

Those buildings in 1965 were condemned. That is a documented 
fact. We continuously hold hearings. We continuously investigate, 
make studies, and come to the same conclusion—those are not safe 
buildings. 
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It will take a lot of money to renovate—not renovate but we 
need a new school all together.. 

We are very much concerned, as I say, about the lives of our 
children. Suppose those 22 students were not revived? Who would 
revive them? Your committee, Mr. Yates? No. That is how con- 
cerned we are. 

We would like to move all of those students to Santa Fe. That 
was built for the Pueblo people. That is a high school facility. We 
want to utilize it in order to get our kids educated. 

Arts and crafts we will teach them at home. That is the responsi- 
bility of the parents, and they are doing it. What we want is a 
white man’s education. That was the intent of the United States 
Government when it committed to us this program. We want to 
educate our young people. They are the most important resource 
we have so we can continue with what we have for the future. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you, gentlemen. 


ALL INDIAN PUEBLO COUNCIL 
AREAS OF CONCERN TO ALL PUEBLO TRIBES 
WITNESSES 


DEFLIN LOVATO, CHAIRMAN, ALL INDIAN PUEBLO COUNCIL 
MICHAEL AVILA, SANDIA PUEBLO 

LAWRENCE MONTOYA, SANTA ANA PUEBLO 

FRANK JOJOLA, ISLETA PUEBLO 


Mr. Yates. Next is Mr. Lovato. — 

Mr. Lovato. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have with me this morning the governor of Sandia, Governor 
Avila; Governor Montoya of Santa Ana; and Governor Frank J ojola 
of Isleta. I am Delfin Lovato. 

I would like to introduce for the record our testimony which is 
written. 

Mr. Yates. That may be placed in the record. 

[Material follows:] 


ALL INDIAN PUEBLO COUNCIL 


STATEMENT OF 
DELFIN J. LOVATO, CHAIRMAN 
BEFORE THE 
SENATE/HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
FEBRUARY 19, 1981 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Interior and Related Agencies, my name is Delfin Lovato, I am the Chairman of 
the All Indian Pueblo Council (AIPC) which is comprised of the nineteen New 
Mexico Pueblo tribes. Present with me today are: Governor Gilbert Pena of 
Narbe Pueblo: Governor Joseph Calabaza of San Ildefonso Pueblo; Governor Frank 
Jojola, of Isleta Pueblo; Governor Raymond Concho of Acoma Pueblo; Govermor 
Michael Avila of Sandia Pueblo; Governor Lawrence Montoya of Santa Ana Pueblo; - 
and tribal council representatives. 


Mr. Chainman and members of the Committee, we come before you today to present 
testimony on some of the unmet, vital needs of the Pueblo Indians. The nineteen 
Pueblos have a combined population of 45,000, and a combined land base in excess 
of two million acres. While the nineteen Pueblos are united as one under the 
ALl Indian Pueblo Council, each of the nineteen Pueblos is a seperate and distinct 
tribal government with all inherent powers therein. However, despite this 
autonomy many of the problems and needs are similar. 


Our testimony today will address some major needs in three categories: 1) 
Indian Health; 2) Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA); and 3) Educational Progrars 
and Services. The Albuquerque/Santa Fe Indian Schocl Board and the Parent 
Representative Committee wiil present testimony on the need for an immediate 
resolution to a critical and dangerous situation which continues to exist as a 
result of BIA neglect and indifference. 
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I. PUEBLO INDIAN HEALTH NEEDS (ALBUQUERQUE AREA): 
a a ES 


The health concerns and priorities within the Pueblo commmities are in- 
luenced by the level of resources, advances of medical and scientific knowledge, 
and the accessibility to personal and comaunity comprehensive health services for 
all. Without adequate resources, facilities, health manpower, training and 
continued program funding, the health status of Indian people will continue to be 
secondary to that of the general United States population. 


The following chart provides an overview of health concerms identified 
through recent health planning mandates through P.L. 94-437 (The Indian Health 
Care Improvement Act). Despite the increase of health and significant advances 
among the Pueblo people, much more is needed to reach the parity level with that 
of the general U.S. population. The following chart identifies the mortal; ty/ 
natality rates to be significantly higher among Indian people in comparisor: with 
the general U.S. population. : 


TABLE I 
ALBUQUERQUE AREA IHS STATISTICS 
MORTALITY/NATALITY COMPARISON DATA 


CAUSE OF ALBU INDIANS IN ase *Aa 

DEATH TOTAL RES. STATES RACES 
Accidents , 146.8 140.5 49.5 
Cardiovascular Disease 100.8 188.1 478.1 
Cirrhosis of Liver 56.9 46.2 15.8 
Malignant Neoplasms 55.4 66.6 170.5 
Alcoholism 51.4 52.8 D3 
Symptoms, Ill-defined Conditions 48.9 SD. y. 14.7 
Suicide Sika emomees Toe) 12°%: 
Homicide 2255 2577 10.2 
Influenza/Pneumonia 225 29.7 25.9 
Diabetes Lbs pale) 726 1ys2 
Infant Death Rate** Mel sushi 7 16.1 


(Per 1,000 Live Births) 
live Births* 26.5 30.8 14.6 
(Per 1,000 Population) 


*Albuquerque Area Mortality Data based on 1972-76 data; U.S. and Indians in 
reservation states based on 1974. 


**Live Birth/Infant Death Data; Albuquerque and A/C’L Data not separated for 
that period 1974-76. 
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Mortality rates for accidents among Indian populations is three times greater 
than the U.S. population, while cirrhosis of liver being four times greater, 
alcoholism being 22 times greater, symptoms/ill-defined conditions, suicide, 
hanicide, and the natality rates among Indian populations being significantly 
greater than the general U.S. population. ’ 

TABLE II 
ALBUQUERQUE AREA IHS - 1978 
AMBULATORY CARE (DIRECT/CONTRACT CARE) 


TEN LEADING CATHGORIES BY COMPARISON 


Gh BES PER 10,000 POPULATION—~ ‘i 
CLINICAL | TRIBES PER 10,000 POPULATION 
IMPRESSIONS ALBUQ. AREA TRIBES (1) U.S. POP. 1970(2) 

1. Respiratory Diseases 9972 3832 

Z. Injuries 4196 1957 

3. Skin Diseases 3927 1366 

4. Symptoms/I1l-defined Conditions 2931 1088 

5. Endocrine/Nutritional Diseases 2694 1156 

6. Eye Diseases 2972 965 

7. Infective/Parasitic Diseases 2743 1088 

8. Ear Diseases (Otitis Media) 2657 - 

9. Circulatory Diseases 2321 2695 

10. Pregnancy, Childbirth 2067 - 


a 


Source: U.S. Indian Health Service 


1/Total population 
2/Source: National Ambulatory Medical Care Survey 
1975 Summary DHEW (PHS) 78-1984, Serial 13, Number 33 
Most recent data available, outpatient clinic visit utilized 


Table II categorizes the level of medical/clinical diagnosis within the Albuquerque 
Area tribes in comparison with that of the general U.S. population. The clinical 
diagnoses are significantly greater among the Indian tribes as compared with that 

of the U.S. population, such as respiratory diseases being three times greater, 
injuries, skin diseases and the remainder of the nine leading priorities for 
clinical services are significantly greater than that of the general U.S. population. 


These clinical rates all require the need for medical attention with appropri- 
ate follow-up visits, prevention, monitoring and aftercare within our Indian 
communities. 


The following sections identify the level of unmet needs to address these 
health concerns: 


: 
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II. HEALTH FACILITIES AND SERVICES: 


The passage of P.L. 94-437 reaffirmed the federal government's committment 
to Indian people, in achieving the needed heatIh services and facilities in 
reaching parity to that of the general U.S. population. Within this context, 
the following was identified by Pueblo tribes to provide a firm foundation, upon 
which continued health services will be provided. - The following is a summary 
of health service facilities and services neéded*to attain héalth parity with the 
general U.S. population. Siren Be peel? 


1. ALBUQUERQUE SERVICE UNIT (ASU) : aft 


The expansion of the Outpatient Department of the Albuquerque Service Unit 
was originally planned for the building of a New General Building to accomodate 
for service unit supplies, the remodeling of existing storage building into 
maintenance shops, and the location of dental space for delivery of services. 

The expenses for these activities were, however, excluded from the appropriations. 
It is, therefore, requested that the committee reconsider appropriating the needed 
funding to accomodate these facilities and remodeling activities: dental 

clinic services $150,000; and new storage space $157,500. 


The Albuquerque Service Unit requires continual operational, facility, 
Manpower, and management support for the delivery of services. The following 
Operational expenses are requested for the continual delivery of services. 


FY 2198) $3,786,100 
Fy 1982 4,595,000 


2. _ACOMA/CANONCITO/LAGUNA (ACL) : 


a. Water Supply: 


The geographic location of the three reservations does not provide 
adequate nor quality water for the A/C/L Hospital and adjacent housing 
units. 


The requirements inclwie: 


1. 800 foot deep well $ 80,000 
2. Four inch water line (4000 ft. of pipe) 16,000 
3. Engineering costs 9,600 

TOTAL: $105,600 


b. A/C/L Staffing: 


The Acoma/Canoncito/Laguna Hospital opened for inpatient services on 
August 4, 1980. Since this time, the outpatient workload and average 
daily patient load have been steadily increasing. In order to meet 
increasing workloads and expand services, the following positions are 
required: 


76-640 O - 81 - 25 
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Obstetrical Services 271,350 
Nursing 120,114 
Laboratory S35 ee, 
Optomertry 43,097 
Pharmacy 30,660 
Dental 37,914 
Housekeeping 41,184 
Audiology 31,854 
Social Services 10,044 
Property and Supply LiglZs 
Administration . 27,079 

TOTAL: $958 ,153 


c. Dental Program: 


The Indian Health Service has provided very limited orthodontic and 
prosthetic services to the tribal members. Additional resources are 
required to maintain and expand these services. Particularily since 
the water conditions in our geographic area are so detrimental to dental 
health. Requirements include: 


- Orthodontic Services 120 patients $168 ,000 
Prosthetic Services | 450 patients 450,000 
TOTAL: $618,000 


Ce Eye Care Program: 


Optometry and Ophthalmology services are provided through contract 

health service funding. It would be cost-effective and enhance the 
availability of services if a full-time optometrist position was avail- 
able at the A/C/L Hospital. This requirement was included in the staffing 
requests, however, an additional need is the availability of free eye 
glasses as part of the camprehensive services provided by the Indian 
Health Service. At this time, the Eye Care Program does not merit the 
same importance as the dental, medical or field health services provided 
to our Indian people. Requirements for a free eye glass program are: 


$45,000 


e. Emergency Medical Services: 


The three tribes (Acoma/Canoncito/Laguna) provide ambulance/emergency 
services for the commmities, however, the isolation of the hospital 
requires transfer of patients to specialty care in Albuquerque. The 
hospital is responsible for the transport of patients to other facilities 
and severely needs to develop emergency transport services that are 
hospital based. Requirements for eight emergency medical technican 
ambulance drivers are: 


$89,944 
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3. SANTA FE SERVICE UNIT: 

The Santa Fe Service Unit requires continual operational, facility, man- 
power and management support for the delivery of services. The following 
operational expenses are requested for the continual delivery of services. 

Pye ' 31 $5,856,400 


Other Santa Fe Service Unit equipment expenses needed are: 


Optametric Supplies $ 68,134 
Puritan-Bennett Air/Oxygen Mixer 7,000 
Medical Kecords Office Paneling 6,000 
Office Equipment 14,000 
Radiographic Equipment Test Tools 2,000 
Radiology Grid 28-72 Focal Film 13,000 
Cochiti Clinic - Examining Lamp 3,000 
Piggostat Immobilizer/Positioner 3,000 

TOTAL: $116,134 


III. TRIBAL SPECIFIC HEALTH NEEDS (PUEBLO COMMUNITIES) : 


Through Congressional action of P.L. 94-437, Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act was enacted. Under this law each Indian tribe was given the opportunity to 
develop its own Tribal Specific Health Plan (TSHP) defining health priorities 
and unmet health needs as defined below: 


a. Cochiti Pueblo, Jemez Pueblo, San Felipe Pueblo, Sandia Pueblo, Santa Ana 
Pueblo and Zia Pueblo: 


Problems with alcoholism have been identified as being the number one 
priority by the Pueblo tribes. The Six Sandoval Pueblos (Cochiti, Jemez, 
San Felipe, Sandia, Santa Ana and Zia) have identified the need for an 
alcoholism detoxification and juvenile detention center in a feasibility 
study completed in 1977. Subsequently, architectural plans for an Alco- 
holism Rehabilitation Center were drawn and completed in 1978. Various 
sources of funding have been identified and contacted but to no avail. 
Total required funds are: 


$2,000,000 


b. Santo Daming © Pueblo: 


The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, with a tribally projected population of 

3,867 by 1984, had identified the need for replacing its health center 
previousiy built in 1963. The existing structure does not meet current 
code requirements and IHS fumctional standards. Quarters for six per- 
sonnel are included in the total fumding needs. The facility will pro- 
vide approximately 28,850 outpatient visits and provide preventive and 
curative care. Total funds required as identified in '80 testimony are: 


$6,170,137 
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The second priority for the Pueblo of Santo Damingo in its TSHP is a 
senior citizen's center. Funding is needed for the first phase which 
is to plan the center. Total funds required for this project are: 


$50,000 


c. Laguna Pueblo: 


Laguna Pueblo has identified the need to expand its existing health 
facility to include laboratory facilities, dental services, ophthalmo- 
logical services and additional office space. Total funds required are: 


$630,000 


Laguna identified needs in environmental health and development of its 
water system within its top ten priorities. Identification of problem 
areas would include solid waste disposal system, vector control, and 
sewage as well as radiation hazards at on-reservation mining operations. 
It further realizes the need to develop adequate water resources, 
standards of quality and water treatment methods. Total funds required: 


$162,000 
d. Nambe Pueblo: 


The Pueblo of Nambe has been involved in planning for a thirty-five bed 
nursing home for the elderly of the eight northern Pueblos. These tribes 
have identified this need through a feasibility study already completed 
because among other concerns, of the long waiting lists and the shortages 
of beds for long-term care in the Santa Fe area. Another factor is that 
off-reservation facilities are not designed to provide services for the 
unique needs of the Pueblo elderly. Nambe Pueblo will provide inter- 
mediate care that is culturally sensitive, such services will be provided 
in this on-reservation facility. Total funds required are: 


$200,000 - 
e. Picuris Pueblo: 
The Pueblo of Picuris, in the 1980 testimony, had identified a need for 
a solid waste disposal system to serve their community. The Pueblo needs 
a back-hoe, trucks, and other equipment. Total funds required are: 
$71,000 
f. San Ildefonso Pueblo: 


The San Ildefonso Pueblo requires a solid waste disposal system. Funding 
requirements for this system has been identified at: 


$120 ,000 
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g- Pojoaque Pueblo: 


Pojoaque Pueblo, in its TSHPs, identifies as its number one priority need 
in the area of environmental health. A feasibility study is planned to 
address such concerns. Our needs are: 


Feasibility Study $ 60,000 
Water System — 500,000 
TOTAL: $560 ,00 


Pojoaque Pueblo also feels the need to conduct a feasibility study for a 
clinic to serve its people. Total funds required for this project are: 


$40,000 


h. Isleta Pueblo: 


Isleta Pueblo has identified the need to expand its health clinic to 
adequately serve its tribal members. Tribal projections place its 
population at 3,227 by the year 1984. With the expansion of the clinic 
it became necessary to hire additional professional staff to provide the 
necessary health care services. The clinic expansion would include 

seven additional examination rooms; four examination tables; waiting roan 
for dental patients; and mental health programs; expansion of medical 
records section; an emergency room within the clinic; and, four additional 
telephones. Clinic expansion total costs required are: 


$733,000 


Additional staffing needs include one medical doctor, one optometrist, 
one orthodontist at a minimm of four days per month to serve the elderly 
and children; and, one social worker /health educator. Manpower needs are: 


$100,182 


Isleta Pueblo has also identified the need to have various health related 
training courses, primarily focusing on health and administration. 


1. Taos Pueblo: 


Taos Pueblo in two previous testimonies have identified the need to 

’ replace its health clinic. The existing clinic was built by the BIA in 
1936 and was designed to be a school. It is inadequate as a health clinic 
-is dilapidated and requires additional staffing. Utilization of the 
existing facility has steadily increased over the years. Quarters for staff 
are also needed. Eleven quarters have been identified for professional 
staff. Total required needs are outlined on the following page. 
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Health Center: Planning $....152,,000 
Construction 2,383.024 

Equipment 380,253 

Living Quarters: Planning 42,900 
Construction 672,100 

Equipment 8,800 

TOTAL: $3 ,639.077 


Tribal Health Care Programs/Services: 


All Pueblos have identified unmet needs in the area of health care services. 
Many of the following concerns have previously been stated in testimonies. 


Laguna Pueblo has a clinic serving its people but has identified the need 
to increase capabilities in several clinic services and, also, to develop a 
comprehensive community health care program which includes a public health 
nursing team and expanded hame health care services. Total funds required: 


$446 ,600 


Various unmet needs have been identified by the Pueblos concerning their 
elderly. Again, the Pueblo elderly prioritize their needs in the following 
manner: Hame Health Care; Transportation; Special Clinic Services; Long- 
term Care Facilities; Comprehensive Nutrition Programs; Hame Repairs/maintenance 
Early Screening Programs; Expanded Eye Care Services; and, Expanded Dental Care. 


Nambe Pueblo is in need of a Expanded Nutrition Program fram five to 
seven days which will require one cook. Required total funds are: 


$10,000 


Community Health Representatives: 


The Comminity Health Representatives (CHR) programs are also a concern of 
the Pueblo communities. The concerns are based on such factors as the ruralness 
of reservations, hospitals located varying distances for the Pueblos, inadequate 
THS professional staffing and funding, etc. Also, four CHR positions are to be 
cut this year, where normally more positions become available for the tribes. 
The CHR's have received training to varying degrees and to provide a vital 
service to their communities and they are available locally while many pro- 
fessionals are only available during the week, same on a part-time basis, very 
few are available after normal working hours. Increased positions and funds 
for the CHR Program are requested by all Pueblos. 


The Resource Allocation Criteria (RAC) formula used to calculate the number 
of CHR positions required for the tribes served by the IHS Albuquerque Area 
places the total positions at 184. Currently there are 173 positions within 
tribes. CHR position cuts would lower the total to 169. Our need is for 15 CHR 
positions. Though monies have been allocated, the funds are frozen for an 
indefinate period. It is mandatory these funds be released. 
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The following are the top ten priorities compiled from the tribal 
specific health plans developed by the individual tribes. There is not 
currently an IHS budget to review to determine if these priorities are 
included. 


Alcoholism 

Emergency Medical Services 

_Elderly Care Programs 

Mental Health Programs 

Increased Contract Health Care Funds 
Development of Tribal Management Programs 
Expanded Health Education Programs 
Expanded Environmental Health Programs 
Disease Prevention and Health Promotion 
Expanded Outpatient Clinical Services 


Manpower : 


Manpower has not been adequate to serve the Pueblo people. Manpower needs 
not addressed previously are the following: 


Tesuque Pueblo: 1 Public Health Nurse $ 20,000 
1 Nurse Practitioner 35,000 
(to continue current prog) 
Picuris Pueblo: 1 Health Planner 18,000 
1 Nurse * Practitioner 20,000 
(4 days/week) 
2 Counselors ------- 
1 Administrator / - 45,000 
1 Recreation Director- - - 
San Ildefonso Pueblo: 1 Counselor 12,000 
TOTAL: $150,000 
Equipmen t Needs: 
Equipment needs not addressed elsewhere are the following: 
_Picuris Pueblo: 1 Examination Table 
1 Blood Pressure Test Unit 
1 Baby Scale 
‘Clinic Supplies $2,875 


San Ildefonso Pueblo: 2 Hospital Beds , $850 
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Iv. SPECIAL HEALTH ISSUES: 


Mileage/Funding Restrictions: 


The restrictions placed on travel for IHS personnel is a concern. Approxi- 
mately five or six years ago the funds for travel were withdrawn at $20,000 per 
year for administrative travel. In 1979, mileage restrictions were implemented. 
Then in 1980 funding limitations were also implemented. Mileage restrictions, 
combined with funding limitations were also implemented. Mileage restrictions, 
combined with funding limitations are now impeding health efforts because of the 
fact that the Albuquerque Area Indian Health Service delivery area covers the 
State of New Mexico and the Ute Tribes in Southwestern Colorado and Southeastern 
Utah. Funds need to be reinstated and mileage restrictions need to be completely 
lifted or set at a reasonable level. 


Zero Base Budgeting : 


This process is a concern because the federal budget is being prepared two 
years in advance. Tribal leadership and representation should be encouraged 
on the planning of IHS budgets for efficiency and effectiveness in health services 
planning. 


Legis lation: 


The Indian peoples' concerns on various pieces of legislation are growing. 
They feel the loss of health services, services that are currently inadequate 
because of personnel ceilings, funding limitations and/or cutbacks, and other 
restrictions impacting on the Indian people. The following are of particular 
concern. : 


H.R. 7724, Interior Appropriations FY '81, which has in part, authorized the 
utilization of the IHS Zuni Hospital by non-Indians on a fee-for-service basis; 
problems with this action are that it sets a precedent and can open IHS hospitals 
nationwide for non-Indians. The Indian people have complained over the years of 
inadequate personnel to staff IHS facilities; funds are constantly being reduced 
while the Indian population is on the increase; CHR positions are to be reduced 
by four within the Albuquerque Area; and, on December 16, 1980, the Federal 
Register carries a notice for proposed rulemaking (NPRM) “Indian Health: Persons 
To Whom Services Will Be Provided." 


This NPRM, if it becomes law, campounds problems currently facing the IHS, 
these are: Lack of adequate funding, manpower and facilities, to service the 
Indian people on tribal rolls. The law would add overwhelming numbers of non- 
Indians to those eligible for IHS services. e 


The IHS facilities and personnel would be further over-burdened. The 
Resource Allocation Criteria (RAC) does not consider the provisions of health 
services to additional numbers of non-Indians. Tribal Specific Health Plans of 
individual tribes also do not address this group should it become eligible for 
health care services. 
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Contract Health Services: 


In-patient and specialized health care is provided indirectly through con- 
tractual arrangements in community hospitals, with which IHS negotiates coritracts. 
In order to maintain an adequate level of contract services, this amount shall be 
appropriate for the following fiscal years: 


Lage Bk $ 8,743,000 
FY 62 9,734,000 
EH) 10,956 ,000 


An additional amount for FY '81 - '82, in the amount of $1,100,000 to meet the 
requirements of redesignation of the State of New Mexico as a Contract Health 
Delivery Area shall be added. An estimated 6,000 population has been identified 
to justify the additional contract health dollars. Unmet Surgical funds are also 
needed to serve patients currently on a waiting list such as high-risk 0O.B. 
patients, cataract surgery--others; required funds are: 


$330,000 


Tribal Health Programs - P.L. 93-638: 


It is essential to continue and expand the level of support for tribal health 
programs participating in government (IHS) activities. Development of tribal 
health administrative capabilities require long-range planning for training 
and educational development. The Albuquerque Area 638 budget requires the following 
in support of these activities: 


BY, SL $1,544,000 
Evel 3,962,000 


Tribal Health Planning: 


P.L. 94-437 required the development of Tribal Specific Health Plans for the 
period FY '80-'84. The plans were drafted and submitted to the IHS, DHEW and 
will be further submitted to Congress. As a supplementary requireanent, IHS has 
been mandated to develop "capability statements" for the tribal plans. 


In order to qualify for development funds under P.L. 93-641, tribes are also 
required to participate in planning with health systems agencies. Pinaly, P-L. 
95-626 required tribes to provide data regarding health problems, access to services 
and barriers to service. The main concern is that all the tribal planning require- 
ments have been uncoordinated through IHS. These efforts have been merely an 
"exercise" and the actual planning is accomplished at the IHS headquarters level. 


Indian Health Service Budget : 


Indian Health Service being the primary sponsor for health care for our Indian 
people is continuously in need for greater operational facility and service 
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expenses. The following also extends Indian Health appropriation authorization 
through FY '84. IHS has requested and would further demonstrate a commitment to 
improving the health of our Indian people. The IHS area-wide budget needed is 
defined by the P.L. 94-437 Extention Pack as follows: 


FY, {81 $ 99,000,000 

EYe 32 115,000,000 
FY. 83 131,000,000 

FY '84 150,000 ,000 
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I. BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS: 


The nineteen Pueblos do not have an abundance of natural resources or wealth 
and as such are dependent on the Bureau of Indian Affairs funding and services 
to meet the essential and basic needs of the tribal governments, and their people. 
Today, we are here to present needs which continue to hamper the social-econamic 
progress of the nineteen Pueblo tribes. 


iNs i vs. Seli-determination: 
1. Bquity Funding: 


Eighteen of the nineteen New Mexico Pueblos receive all BIA programs and 
services through two BIA Agencies: the Northern Pueblos Agency which 
services eight northern Pueblos; and the Southern Pueblos Agency, which 
services ten Pueblos. Since the BIA funding formula is based on a 
single tribal agency basis, those agencies which serve more than one 
tribe are continually under-funded. Every dollar allocated to the two 
Pueblo Agencies must be divided eight or ten ways, respectively. 


Based on FY '79 funding of BIA banded programs in the Albuquerque area, 
the per capita distribution shows that members of the eighteen Pueblos 
affected, get an average of $303 in services as compared to $730 at a 
Single tribal agency. Another example of the inequity which exists is 
highlighted by the service population of the Northern Pueblos Agency 
in comparison to other single tribal agencies. 


2. Self-determination: 


The regulations for P.L. 93-638, the Indian Self-determination and 
Educational Assistance Act, have become a joke. BIA officials at 
different levels of authority continue to make different interpretations 
of the same rule. Tribal efforts to contract BIA programs are hampered 
Or prohibited by lack of adequate funding, inconsistency, and a prevailing 
attitude on the part of many BIA officials that Indian tribes are not 
ready or capableof running their own programs. 


3. Contract Support: 


Tnere is a present need for $2.5 for FY '81. Tribal govermments need 
contract support funds to administer government programs. BIA, as 
well as congressional oversight of this important element, continues to 
hamper self-determination and contracting by tribal governments. 


B. Statute of Limitations: 


28 U.S.C. 82415 authorized the Federal Government to bring legal action 
against third party trespasses on tribal and individually owned Indian land. The 
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deadline for bringing these actions to court or a final resolution has been set 
for December 30, 1982. Due to the complicated land titles and ownership, via 
Spanish and Mexican land grants, and the lack of adequate funding, the Pueblo 
Tribes will loose thousands of dollars in damages. While the Congress, through 
28 U.S.C. $2415, allowed tribal governments until December 30, 1982, to identify 
third party trespass and claim damages; there were no funds appropriated to 
accomplish this end. The needs for adequate funding is critical. The need for 
FY '82 cannot be calculated in view of our dilemma. We strongly urge the 
Committee to provide emergency funding for this project. 


Cc. Rights Protection: 


Decisions of the Camptroller General and the Court of Appeals for the 
10th Circuit have ruled that it is appropriate to expend appropriated funds to 
enable tribes to retain independent counsel in situations where the U.S. 
cannot afford representation as contemplated by 25. U.S.C..1/9; 1.e.,, When 
conflict of interest arises. Congress must con inue to provide funding for 
tribal governments to allow them the right of hiring private attorneys to 
defend their interest when a conflict of interest prevents the Federal Govern- 
ment from representing the Indian tribes. Efforts have been made to 
abrogate the trust responsibility of the U.S. Government by denying Indian 
tribes the necessary resources to defend their rights. We urge this Cammittcee 
and the Congress to provide a minimm of $3 million annually for such purposes. 


D. Water Resource Development: 


In 1978 the President of the U.S. presented a National Water Policy which 
would provide an estimated $10 million for Indian water resource development. 
To date, the Pueblo tribes have not seen any of these funds. It is vital to 
the interest of Indian tribes that the Congress provide adequate funding for 
water resource inventories and water develorment projects. Adjudication or 


quantification of Indian water rights without such developments will be a 
national catastrophy for Indians. 


E. Construction and Maintenance: 
1. School Construction: 


In 1978, the Congress mandated the BIA to prioritize Indian school 
contruction needs on a national basis. The BIA developed criteria to 
accomplish this. Since that time, the Pueblo of Laguna has worked its 
way up the priority list for the construction of a junior high to serve 
Laguna and Acama Pueblo children only to find that there are no school 
monies available. 


2. Road Construction: 


Road construction and maintenance needs of the Albuquerque area is 
a high priority. The road construction in the Southern Pueblos area 
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requires an additional appropriation of $371,000 for FY '82. The road 
construction needs of the Northern: Pueblos require an additional $787,000. 
Due to inflation, road construction and maintenance needs continue to 
increase in terms of dollar amounts, while availability of funds stays the 
same each year. 


3. Law and Order: 


; The law and order needs within the 18 tribes represented by the Northern 
and Southern Pueblos Agencies within the Albuquerque area continue to 

increase geometrically while the funding has remained the same, or with very 
little increase. The law and order needs for the Southern Pueblos Agency 
includes: 7 vehicles at $7,000; 8 officers at $1,200 - and uniforms at $10,000; 
and an office building (portable) at $75,000. The law and order needs of 

the Northern Pueblos include the following: 5 vehicles at $50,000; 12 officers 
at $168,000. 


4. Irrigation Construction: 


With the Area and Agency offices encouraging tribal enterprise 
development among the Pueblos, it is important that we keep in mind that 
irrigation construction affects agricultural enterprise development. We need 
an allotment more equitable than the proposed $300,000 by the Bureau. 


The specific needs of the Pueblo of Sandia for rehabilitation of concrete 
itches, turnouts and ditch checks is reflected in the amount of $1,415,410. 
This amount is needed for five specific rehabilitation areas. 


III. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES: 
a 


A. Higher Education: 


There are at present approximately 5,000 Pueblo high school students. 

The success of our program is manifested by over 400 Pueblo Indians with 
college degrees. The number of Pueblo students desiring to enter college 
continues to grow, however, due to increasing tuition costs, inflation, and 
inadequate funding for higher education, many students are unable to attend 
college. Funding has basically remained the same over five years. In short, 

_ fewer and fewer students will be able to pursue a college education unless 
we are adequately funded. We urge this Committee to add $5 million to the budget. 


B. Johnson O'Malley: 


Though Johnson O'Malley has been in existence since April of 1934, 
adequate funding has never been received to meet special educational needs of 
Indian students. Student enrollment has tripled throughout the Country and 
funding has not increased. Special emphasis is made to have Indian Committees 
formed to make comprehensive programmatic plans and provide fiscal services. 
Our total required need for Johnson O'Malley is $1,375,675. 
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IN REPLY REFER ‘TO: 


PUEBLO DE ACOMA 


“THE SKY CITY" 
P. O. Box 309 


ACOMITA. NEW MEXICO 87034 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR TELEPHONE (505) 552-6604 


Mr. Sidney Yates, Chairman 


House Sub Committee on Interior 
and Related Agencies 

B-308 Rayburn Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


My name fs Raymond Concho, I am the Governor of the Pueblo of Acoma. 


First of all in line with our Indian custom may I extend to every person 
present a sincere and heartfelt handshake, I bring to you friendly greetings 


from the Acoma People. 


May I extend my profound thanks to the members of the House. and to Miss 
Johnson for the invitation which presented me the opportunity to submit the 


Pueblo of Acoma's statements of position. 


As you know, one of the most important Health Legislation signed by the 
President and passed by the House and the Senate is the Indian Health Improvement 
“Act, P.L.. 94-437. This:law signed on September 30, 1976 was recognition by the 


- President and the Federal Government of the Historical and unique legal 


relationship and. resulting responsibility to the American Indians. 


* The Health Improvement Act provides a way for involvement and participation 


of the American Indian to express-his priority in his health needs, as is allowed. 


-It-is the first time he is asked what his needs and priorities are and for the 
first time has been included in developing plans; Health Plans for himself and 


his people. 
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The major goal of the Health Improvement Act is to provide Quantity and 
Quality health services which will permit the health status to be raised to 
the highest national level and to encourage maximum participation of the 


American Indians in the planning and management of these services. 


It 1s with this understanding that we are presenting to you for your 
consideration our priorities listed in the order and of the amount of money 


required to meet these needs. 


Along with our position paper is enclosed the copy of our Tribal Specific 
Health Plans. c 


PRIORITY NO. 1: ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH SERVICES - 


As with many other tribes the Acoma people are concerned with Environmental 
Health services, this is our number one priority as it deals with our water 


supply and our sanitation systems. 


Every summer the Acoma community must haul water in 55 gallon barrels for 
at least 3-4 days. In spite of this fact; Indian Health Service (IHS) continues 


to insist that there is adequate water, the need to upgrade systems for water 


lines at McCarty Village and the need to upgrade water meters at all villages 


ig acute. There are no monies for operation and maintenance for Tribal 


_ systems under P.L. 86-121. 


The lack of adequate water creates still another problem. In the 
establishing of a Fire Station, which is urgently needed. The present Emergency » 
facility is 20 miles away and takes one (1) hour or more to answer emergency 


ealls. 
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On December 11, 1978 the Pueblo of Acoma met with Indian Health 
Service Office of Environmental Health staff, at which time the cost of 
developing a water system was discussed and the project south of the Skyline 
Housing Sub-Division; it was hoped that this. project would be completed 
before the end of 1980. For these projects the amount of $676,000 was 
requested. 


' PRIORITY NO. 2 - COMMUNITY/SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION: 


The second prioritized goal of the Acoma Tribe is Community/School 
' Health Education, this plan interfaces, correlates, directs and sometimes 
determines the other goals of the Community Health Representatives and other 
program specialists. 


The objective of such a plan would help to raise the tribal health 


' . status through prevention education. 


This effort would be accomplished through involvement of all agencies. 


The development of school curriculum for health programe will be devoted 


to health careers. 


The need to train and develop and sensitize our young people to the 
health fields will take' time and funds. The request for $1,577,335 to assist 
us in this area. We hope it will be looked at favorably. For until such time 
that we are able to train our young people to the levels of need we will be 


dependent on outside professionals 


76-640 O - 81 °- 26 
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PRIORITY NO. 3 - ACCIDENTS: 


The safety of our people is yet another concern. It is one area that 
Indian Health services has no specific program funding for. In spite of 
the accient and injury rate which is four (4) times higher than the non- 
Indians. The Pueblo of Acoma in 1977 had a total of 236 injuries, and 
in 1978 it was 339 and 1979 it was 408. 


The request for two (2) Safety Officers and an Administrator to develop 


a program in Prevention and Safety is needed. 


Proper training of staff and EMT Seeyite*are hampered because of lack 
of communication and transportation. The existing 1962 model ambulance 
is unreliable, not to be overlooked is the distance of travel and the 
language barrier and isolation these are all factors and relevant to the 
Indian needs, $902, 500 would be a positive move in addressing these factors. 


‘PRIORITY NO. 4 — ALCOHOLISM: 


Alcoholism is another one of our concerns for it's abuse causes not 
only the tribe but the. nation money, lost hours of work and product ly ity 
The present. facility at» Acoma Pueblo does not allow for the expansion of 
services to the female-problem-drinker nor the youth. It is simply a - 


"yand aid" program whicir allows treatment of .46 males a year. 


The current funding from outside sources amount to $25,000; we are 


' requesting $144,000 to adequately meet the needs of the community io Education, 


Treatment and additional staff. Eas 
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PRIORITY NO. 5 — NUTRITION: 


» 


In order to improve the health of the Acoma people, it is important 
to know about nutrition with good nutrition the health is improved overall. 


.Education tn nutrition using the foods most common to the Acoma people penta” 
be most beneficial to them. The development of such a nutrition Program os 
would cost $2,351,000. 


PRIORITY NO. 6 - CONTRACT HEALTH SERVICES: 


Presently Contract Health Services is euanals underfunded, wick a eeoeele 
population of 3, 547 Indian Health services has allocated for the people. of 


- Acoma a total of $2, 000, 000 for FY 1980. Because of insufficient funds: » 


IHS will be forced to gancel emergency surgical services before the end of y 


wee 


the year as is always the case. Once again the Quantity and Quality care 


hoped for in the passage of the Indian Health Improvement Act P.L. o4437 
becomes a little dim. However we are hopeful in getting additional funds. | 


.. dm the amount of $6, 351, 018 to provide the kind of Health Services comparable 


to the non-Indians. 


In line with the above request; I would liké to add to this the consideration 
for additional monies for the purchase of two (2) Hemodialysis units ‘complete 
with staff to be located at the Acoma—Cananeito-Laguna (ACL) Hospital, . Cost. 


per unit is $75,000. | 


There are presently five (5) patients who nust be transported to 


stent facilfties in Albuquerque twice (2) a week in order to sustain life, 


because of their medical conditions it is not feasible for them to transport 


themselves. The distance extends 130 miles round trip, with the added cost 
of fuel and time involved in transporting and waiting time for both patients 
and health staff. Monies saved from these trips could be used to provide 
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services for these patients and others, at the Acoma, Canoncito, Laguna 


(ACL) facilities, we therefore encourage your full support of our request. 


PRIORITY NO. 7 -— ELDERS PROGRAM: 


Presently is operating from funds received through Title VI of the 
Older American's Act. The program is able to feed 30 to 34 at most. Present 


facilities are not cordusive to adding more. 
With a total of 375 elders in Acoma not everyone is able to participate. 


Presently known are 32 handicapped elders who received one (1) 
home delivered meal a week because of lack of adequately availability of funds, 


and transportation there are no other services provided. 
The Elders of Acoma have stated their needs in the order below: 


#1: The need for Home Health Care for those unable to or who do not 


have anyone to assist then. 


#2: Long term care facilities need to be developed close to home, 
where language, family and customs remain the same. 


The trauma of placing an Elder in a long term care center plays an 
important part in the recovery of the elder both in physical terms as well 


as mental terms. 
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The lists are long with the present’ availabié long term care centers. 
Most facilities have little or no activity of interest to the Indian 
Elders. These centers become a day to day existence and hope of recovery 
is most often lost. It is hoped by the Elders that thetr request for 
$6,578,515 will be looked on favorably, so that some additional services 
such as: 


(a) = a Center for Social, leisure and nutritional activities, 
(b) =~ Barly Health Screening programs, 


(c) - Expanded Eye and Dental Care, 


(d) - Nutrition program 
(e) - Time limits for Diabetes evaluation not to exceed four (4) 
hours, present waiting time too long. 


Other areas of concern: 1 - Eye Care Services, 2 ~ Dental Care, 
3 - Mental Health; present staff numbers one at ACL, with no community 
services; and 4 - Cultural Sensitivity training be encouraged by non-Indian 
THS staff. 


Finally the people of Acoma are hopeful that the priorities set by 
them will be viewed more closely and carefully. 


The present status of Acoma ranks 25 out of 27 priorities as stated 
by the Albuquerque At2a Health Services. The Tribal Specific Health Plans 
were developed by each individual Tribe on the basis of total unmet needs. 
The recommendations by the people of Acoma to re-categorize Acoma's 


second place category to category III is being requested in an effort to 
achieve the ultimate goal of Self-Determination and a higher standard 
of health. 
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In closing I would like to thank you for allowing me this time to — 
present my testimony. I would also like to encourage you to view our 
requests in a positive manner and trust you will do all that is in your 
power to ensure that the trust responsibility to the American Indian 
is carried out. Thank you. 


Please contact Mr. Stanley Paytiamo at area code (505) 552-6661 
at the Pueblo of Acoma Health and Social Services Division Office, if 


you have any questions. 


Sincerely, 


PUEBLO OF ACOMA 


CLEP) EO p LcD icf, 
Raymond Concho, Sr. ~ 


Governor 
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Mr. Lovato. I will summarize my statement, Mr. Chairman. 
__As you know, our statement is presented in three basic parts—_ 
one, BIA; two, Indian Health Service; three, education and other 
related matters. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I think it is very important at this time 
that the committee be aware of a problem we are facing. As many 
of us know, the statute of limitations on third-party trespass on 
Indian reservations has been a problem for many years. Recently 
the Congress extended that particular law to allow Indian tribes up 
until December 31, 1982 to process and bring to litigation, or some 
resolution, all of these third-party trespass claims. 

While the law extended the statute of limitations, there was no 
money provided for it. We need some money in order to accomplish 
the survey work, identification of third-party trespassers. 

The BIA this past September went to OMB requesting supple- 
mental appropriations for that work. The last deadline for that 
particular work was April 1 of 1980. The Bureau felt there would 
not be another extension, so they did not request any additional 
funds for the fiscal 1981 budget. As a result we have been caught 
in a crunch, Mr. Chairman, and we find ourselves robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. 

Mr. Yates. You know what we did last year, Mr. Lovato? Our 
report for last year states: 

The committee has recommended an additional million dollars for the statute of 
limitations program for a total of $2 million for fiscal year 1981, an additional 
amount being needed in this program to accomplish the goal of filing all claims 


against third parties by the recently-extended December 31, 1982 deadline for 
having been barred by the statute of limitations. 


We agree with your views. We took the lead last year and put an 
extra million dollars in for that purpose. We know how important 
the subject matter is. We agree with you. 

Mr. Lovato. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I thank the committee 
for adding some monies last year. For the Albuquerque area alone 
we need $1.3 million. We have a June 30 deadline to come in with 
a report to the Congress for legislative remedies. We cannot do so 
without adequate resources to carry out all of the identification of 
these trespassers. 

In the area of Indian health, Mr. Chairman, we have priorities. 
We have two beautiful facilities built, and I thank this committee 
for their support for these health facilities. 

‘We are now faced with a problem in that we do not have physi- 
cians and equipment in those facilities. In the last year or two we 
have taken care of the housing needs in that area. We now need 
physician ceilings and equipment for both facilities. 

School construction in the area of education, Mr. Chairman, one 
of our Pueblos of Laguna Annex has been Number one on the 
priority list for two years. In those two years we have not had any 
school construction funds at all. We need that junior high school in 
Laguna Acoma. We feel the need has been justified. 

For whatever reason, the administration has not requested any 
monies, but that junior high school is vital and critical to the 
interest of our tribe. 

Mr. Yates. It is Number one on priority. I would hope that the 
administration provides funds. 
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As you know, in previous years the administrations have been 
providing enough money to build five schoois and the committee 
has put in extra money for an additional six schools. 

It would be my impression that even if the administration does 
not provide funds for your Laguna School, I would think our com- 
mittee would be helpful in that respect. 

Mr. Lovato. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Two final items under education which are critical. One has to 
do with the Johnson-O’Malley Program which provides supplemen- 
tal assistance to Indian students in public schools. That budget has 
remained at $29.9 million for the past three or four years. 

The population has increased tremendously, 7 percent per year.: 
The monies have gone down steadily. We are hurting for assistance 
in the public school system for the students. We need help there. 

In the area of scholarships our budget has remained stable for 
the past seven years. We have more and more of our young people 
wanting to go to college and universities. We cannot support them. 
‘Inflation has taken its toll. We cannot continue to operate our 
scholarship program as we would like to. 

In those two areas we need help. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


PUEBLO OF SANDIA 
INDIAN ACTION TEAMS 
WITNESSES 


PATRICK BACA, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, SANDIA PUEBLO 
MICHAEL AVILA, SANDIA PUEBLO 
GERONIMO CHAVEZ, SANDIA PUEBLO 


Mr. Yates. Next is Pueblo of Sandia. 
Your statement will be made part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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MICHAEL AVILA 


Governor 

PATRICK BACA P.O. Box 608 

Lt. Governor Bernalillo, New Mexico 87004 
JOSE. RAMON TRUJILLO (505) 867-2876/5021 ~ 


Treasurer PUEBLO or SANDIA 


STATEMENT OF MR. PATRICK BACA 
PUEBLO OF SANDIA 


Before the House and Senate Appropriations Subcommittees 
for the Department of Interior & Related Agencies 
On the Fiscal Year 1982 BIA Budget 


February 18 and 19, 198] 
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Mr. Chairman, we appreciate this opportunity to testify today. With 
me is Geronimo Chavez of :the Sandia Tribal Council. ~My name is 
Patrick Baca. I am Lt. Governor and Administrative Manager of our 
tribe. We are here to support the $1.9 million appropriation we 
understand is currently proposed for the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ 
(BIA) Fiscal Year 1982 Indian Action Team Budget, that designated 
for the self-determinaticn purpose of strengthening smaller tribes 
administrative and professional technical governing capacities. 


‘Appearing before this Subcommittee on the Fiscal Year 1981 budget, 
I testified as to the inadequacy of the current Zero Based Budgeting 
(ZBB) procedure, as.a mechanism for equitably allocating Public Law 
93-638 self-determination funds, stating that smaller tribe priorities 
do -not receive realistic allocations under multi-tribal agency distri- 
bution procedures. At that time, I indicated that in spite of 
specifying business enterprise development, self-determination and 
Indian Action Team as 1-2-3, from the 20 possible program elements, 
Sandia's yearly P.L. 93-638 formula distributions have been 
$21,600., $25,000., and $23,600. repectively for fiscal years 1978, 
1979 and 1980--hardly a satisfactory ‘governmental base from which to 
. persue economic development options undertaking. 


Benefiting from the Fiscal 1981 consideration given to smaller tribes 
contracting needs by the Interior Appropriations Committees which 


"Directed the BIA to give special consideration in funding 
Indian action programs to those small tribes with inadequate 
tribal government capacities in order to strengthen these 

governments," 


Sandia is using its allocation to provide tribal council with informed 
recommendations as to their pending decisions regarding reservation 
economic development. 
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We are augmenting our administrative capabilities by the addition 
to our tribal government staff of an administrative assistant and 
secretary, and through necessary management training and technical 
assistance. Our professional and technical capabilities are being 
enhanced significantly by the addition of the following staff: An 
economic development officer, fiscal officer, and land resources 
coordinator, whose functions will.be assisted by appropriate econo- 
mics, geology, legal and marketing technical assistance. 


Despite the lateness of prggram start well into this second quarter 

of Fiscal 1981 (due to the Indian Technical Assistance Center not 
being allotted the $1.55 million in smeil tribes add-on until ~~ 
January 1981), once getting our’ new staff and consultancies into 
place, we intend to strengthen our Public Law 93-638 approved finan- 
cial management system, establish a management system for federally 
purchased property, revise our personnel policies and procedures, 

and establish a lease management system. These internal, governmental 
capacity building features will encourage Sandia Tribal Council in 
their consideration of proposed economic options undertakdng. 


(A brief digression will lend clarity to my subsequent remarks regarding 
the inhibiting factor that Bureau administrative vacillation places 
upon tribal economic self-sufficiency initiatives. During October 
1980, and reiterating concern expressed in the Interior Appropriations 
Committee report of July 1980, that admonishing the Bureau for lack 

of “detailed planning for a Reservation Economic Development Initia- 
tive," Sandia received from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs corres- 
pondence stating "we are progressing in a deliberate manner to insure 
ourselves that we do not duplicate any of the past problems with our 
on-going efforts." [This correspondence exchange is attached to our 
statement.] This reply appeared incongruous to our Tribal Council 
inasmuch as at that very moment the Superintendent of the 10 Southern 
Pueblos Agency in Albuquerque was having submitted a consultant pre- 
pared Economic Options Report undertaken during Fiscal Year 1980. 

That report, recommending the need for tribal capacity building, and 
outlining phased, tribally-specific economic development options, 
further mystified Sandia upon our being informed that there would 

be no follow-up appropriation to this initiative in the Fiscal Year 
1982 Bureau budget submission to the Congress. As we understand the 
following statement appears in the Fiscal Year 1982 Budget Estimate 

of the Department of the Interior, under the heading "New Initiatives 
to Address Major Areas of Need in Indian Country," Sandia's Tribal 
Council remains perplexed--and, therefore, reluctant to proceed very 
quickly in this proposed area: 


"A Plan is being developed for a new approach in dealing 
with economic development needs of Indian communities. 
While fiscal demands of this initiative are not yet fully 
developed, $250,000. is requested in this budget to provide 
continuing policy leadership for this effort. 
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In summary, this sort of "go/stop" budgeting, es it reflects admini- 
strative inexactitude, is contrary to developing confidence in the 
self-determination mandate the Congress originally expressed to 
tribes in the Public Law 93-638 legislation. I, therefore, respect- 
fully recommend that Bureau Officials be requested to provide 
specificity as to details of their "continuing policy leadership" 

in reservation economic development, during their own testimony 
before your Subcommittee on the Fiscal Year 1982 budget.) 


Thus, having re-designed our Fiscal 1981 self-determination program 
in accordance with Public Law 93-638 and Indian Action Program guide- 
lines, Sandia is strengthening its tribal government so that our 
Tribal Council can consider feasible economic options. (The Indian 
Technical Assistance Annual Report Introduction is attached to our 
statement.) Employing the "Initiatives Implementation Plan" (from 
the aforementioned Economic Options Report) as a working document, 
and utilizing our newly implemented internal, tribal capacity, my 
staff will be compiling business plans for subsequent consideration 
as proposed economic undertakings. The first of these proposed 
initiatives reflect the Phase I - Immediate Development Alternatives 
outlined in the Options Report. These, and other Phase II and III 
‘Options, would be considered for their feasibility, if we are able to 


keep intact our new-found cadre of administrative and professional 


staff. (At the Chairman's discretion, I have with me the twenty- 
page Phase I-II-III - Initiatives Implementation Plan, for printing 


in the hearing record, if that be desirable.) 


Throughout the remainder of Fiscal 1981, then, my staff will be compi- 
ling business plans for Tribal Council consideration for (a) A 

Farming Co-Operative, and (b) A Sand and Gravel Enterprise. Relating 
to these undertakings, and as considerably augmented by a.comprehensive 
planning staff position and a consultancy, as provided by Department 

of Housing and Urban Development (DHUD) categorical funding, the 
following activities are also underway at Sandia: 


-Formation of a tribal economic development and business 
Management committee, 


-Utilizing land use documents prepared during Fiscal 1980, 
recommendations to Tribal Council of policies for land use 
and development, 


-Preparation of a tribal ordinance to control land use and 
development. 
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Proceeding in tandem, these outlined efforts have the possibility 

of charting a realistic self-sufficiency course for Sandia Pueblo 

to persue. We are quite concerned, however, that administrative 
vacillation not be allowed to undercut the direction now being 
initiated for our tribe. (While aware this is not under the juris- 
diction of this Subcommittee, I nevertheless want to be on record 

as being disturbed by the loss of DHUD - 701 Indian Comprehensive 
Planning Program--unless, the Urban Development Action Grant (UDAG) 
Program, for example, is able to incorporate tribal needs into its 
small cities funding. A copy of correspondence from the Director 

of DHUD's Region IX - Office of Indian Programs, regarding Sandia 
use of such funding is attached to this statement.) Of more perti- 
nence to the record of this Subcommittee is my statement that if 
Bureau of Indian Affairs yearly appropriations (as reflected in 

the current Zero Based Budgeting (ZBB) procedure) could assure Sandia 
of staffing continuity, this would be the preferable arrangement--as 
it is the Bureau that carries the Congressional mandate for response 
to tribal, self-determination initiatives. 


In closing, I want to re-emphasize Sandia support of the proposed 
$1.9 million increase in the Indian Action Team budget for Fiscal 
Year 1982, as our understanding of that request reflects the equity 
consideration for strengthening smaller tribe governing capacity. 
(For Fiscal 1981, this need is being met through the $1.55 million 
add-on.) I want to further state that in the spirit of budget 
restraint as currently being expressed by the President to the 97th 
Congress, Sandia is not requesting a 13% inflationary increase 

from its $150,000. Fiscal 1981 Indian Action Program allocation; and, 
believing this belt-tightening gesture to be a necessary one, if 

the fiscal 1982 Bureau budget should ultimately reflect an across- 
‘She-board 20% cut, Sandia stands ready to accept a further 7% "real" 
budget decrease. 


Being appreciative of the time you have already given us today, I 
nevertheless feel compelled to lend our endorsement to the request 
we understand is contained in the All Indian Pueblo Council's testi- 
mony to this Subcommittee, that for an appropriation to construct 
irrigation systems at the various Pueblos. $1.4 million is required, 
in current dollars, to construct such a system at Sandia, which, if 
timely authorized, would have necessary infrastructure in place as 
our Tribal Council considers the economic potential of the proposed 
Farm Enterprise. (It would appear that the Fiscal 1982 $8.4 million 
proposed "for small projects which promise a quick return on invest- 
ment," as part of the overall proposed $56.8 million Irrigation Con- 
struction estimate, could be employed to assist Sandia.) 
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United States Department of the Interior 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
~ WASHINGTON, D.C. 20245 — 


IN REPLY bah: 91 3!) #9027 


Victor A. Montoya, Governor 
Pueblo of Sandia 

PO Box 608 

Bernalillo, New Mexico 87004 


~ Dear Mr. Montoya: 


Thank you for your letter dated October 6 regarding the Congressional 
concern with the pace of the Bureau's ‘'Economi¢ Development Initiative." 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs shares your concern. We are presently 
working toward developing an Indian "Economic LCevelopment Initiative." 
We are progressing in a deliberate manner to insure ourselves that 

we do not duplicate any of the past problems with our ongoing efforts. 


The Albuquerque Area Office or your local agency should assist you with 
the information and assistance you seek. 


Sincerely, 


/s/ Willian E. Hallett 


.7 ee Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


Treasur 
TR SOSE R. TRUJILLO 


_-=detailed plan"... 


= VICTOR A. MONTOYA 
i : 7 + P.O. Box 608 
t. Governor ; ' 
MR. INEZ BACA Bernalillo, New Mexico 87004 


(505) 867-2876/5021 
SANDIA 


PUEBLO | or 


October 6, 1980 


Commissioner William Hallet 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Room 4600 
U. S. Department of the Interior 
18th and “C" Streets, N. W. ae : 
Washington, D. C. 20240 . 


’ Dear Mr. Commissioner: 


It has come to our attention that Congressional concern with the pace 

-. of Bureau "Economic Development Initiatives" has been recently cited in 
“'. language included in Department of the Interior Fiscal Year 1981 Appropri- 

‘ations Subcommittee Report. Under Reservation Development, the Bureau is 

admonished for "neither setting a‘goal nor taking action to develop a 

."for the purpose of undertaking initiatives to develop 
: viable, self- sustaining economies on Indian reservations"...and “to begin 
- to assist a few tribes in the creation of stable economies..." 


Because such Congressional concern could wel] result in reduced appro- 
2 priations for tribal reservation development initiatives, I want you to be 
=-aware of growing concern within our tribe that the Commissioner's Office 
_ timely respond to the Appropriation Conmittee request for a detailed plan. 


I further entreat you to see to it that work begun under Fiscal Year 
.1980 Contract from our Southern Pueblos Agency here in Albuquerque, that 


. S charting economic development options for our tribe, not be allowed to 


a 


oe for lack of F.-Y. 1981 reservation development allocations. 


8 I further request that you advise our tribe soon of Bureau “Economic 
Re lornat Initiative" staff, and/or resource persons, available to con- . 
sult with us in this matter of importance to self-determination and tribal 

, self- sufficiency development. 


Sincerely, 


if Wins DM: ) 
(: “oe lLy Yinteey © 
Victor A. Montoya, Governor 
cc: Sidney Mills, Area Director 
Samuel Montoya, Superintendent 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Indian Action Program was developed bi) the Bureau of Indian Affairs and is 
administered and wperated by authorities promulgated in the Snuder Act and Indian ~ 
Self- ermination and Education Assistance Act (P.L. 93-638) to provide Indian. — 
Tribes and Alaska Native peoples with the resources and Technical assistance 
necessary to develop their human and natural resources. This includes the develop- 
ment and implementation of various governmental management functions with which 

the Tribe can increase the level of professiona! competence ard skilis, improve 

the standard of living and provide culturai wnd ecanemic opportunities through 
increased economic development among Tndiarn people Jiving on reservations and 

a NOE, communities. i 


the “pracraneesee a sistent with self-determination and encourages Tribes to assume 
Bureau programs and redesign them based on Tribal initiative and priorities ae 
expressed in Tribal Comprehensive Plans or similar planning @ocuments. 


The Indian Action Program has been in existence for seven (7) years, providing 
funding, administration and technical assistance and’has increased to some 86 

Indian Contractors. The contractors in turn provide: 1) Triba] members with the 
necessary preparation in occupations facilitating construction and operation and 
maintenance of reservation facilities; 2) Assistance to Tribal governments in the 
administration and management of various reservation programs; 3) Provide Tribal 
members with satisfactory home and community conditions through resource development 
and personal enrichment by providing work opportunities through temporary employment 
experiences with the program; 4) Development of cultural and economic opportunities 
for both social and economic stability; and 6) Improvement of the physical environ- 
ment - conservation management and utilization of reservation natural resources. 


The Indian Technical Assistance Center (I.T.A.C.) provides staff assistance to the 
‘Director, Office of Tribal Resources Development in operating the Indian Action 
Program. Specifically, ITAC provides guidance, technical assistance and resources 
tc Indian Action Frouyram contractors; administers the Indian Action Program in 
accordance with objectives and priorities of tribal yovernments; and administers 
programs and funds for other Federal agencies having interagency agrecments with 
the Bureau. 


Through the Bureau's organizational structure, ITAC has the operational responsi- 
bility of the Indian Action Program which is national in scope and administers 86 
Indian Action Program contracts invelving some 156 Tribal governments. Approximately 
97% of the annual appropriation is contracted directly to eligible tribes with the 
balance administratively supporting the Indian Technical Assistance Center Including 
the ITAC staff of 2% Full-Time permanent eMmnrouces:. 


The goals ot the Imdian Techuical Assistance Conter (UPAGC) are to provide technical 
assistance to Tribal governments in conducting neods analusis, development of plans, 
establishment of priorities, development of programs, budgets, provosals and the 
negotiation and administration of contracts. 
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AC -also‘ plans, develops and assists fribal governments to implement management 
systems” to assist them in developing more efficient operations and ‘complying ~ 
with applicable Federal statutes while operating Indian Action Programs. In 
order to accomplish the goals of the Indian Action Program, ITAC's objectives 
are to provide professional assistance to Tribes and Tribal organizations on a 
systematic and timely basis in the development of:1) human resources, 2): 
economic activity and 3) strengthening Tribal governments in the einige tian 
@nd management of program contracts pursuant to the Indian Self - Determination |.3 
Act: (P.L..,.93-638) through funds provided by Fiscal Year appropriations and/or.....é: 
‘fund transfers resulting from interagency agreements., 


The objectives of the contractors are required to be consistent with Tribal 
goals and priorities as stipulated in the Tribal Economic Development Plan 
(O.E.D.P.) or Comprehensive Plan. The objective(s) must encompass one or more A 
of the following major activities; Employment, Business Development ,- Managements 
Training, Construction and the Conservation/Development of Natural Resources< 
The definiticns of the major program activities areas follows: 


EMPLOYMENT 


The Indian Action Program is a resource for employment, if other programs ‘under’ 
the Tribe's jurisdiction do not fund or provide for this option. Salaries of 
employees are at the discretion of the contractor and wiil be judiciously aprided: 
with adherence to an estabiished Tribal salery schedule whenever possible. 


Contractors are required to establish and publish personnel procedures and 
maintain complete personnel records; including position descriptions, wage 
and salary records, staff records (time and attendance, test results; account- 
ability, etc.), evaluations and status reports. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 


-' The development of a successful business is the primary means otf developing or 
adding to the economic base of the reservation. As businesses are developed, 
employment and capital are created. The business may be product or services-— 
oriented and may be for profit or non-profit,-although only a profit-oriented 
enterprise will add real capital to the economic base. Market/economic analyses . 


are generally the first step toward business development. 


As part of the Indian Action program, involvement of private, Federal, State 
and local agencies will be encouraged in business development. The degree of 
involvement by other agencies may vary, as may the type of involvement. The 
involvement may include funds or direct technical assistance. 


‘MANAGEMENT? 


Management is a system for controlled decisior.- making; including the judicious 
use of resources toward the accomplishment of a desired end. 
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ment the Comprehensive Plan, it is essential that the 

Sh and maintain a funetioniny management system. 

This system will encompass traditional management functions; e.9., plannings, 
controlling, organizing, directing, etc. Management related technical assistance 
is provided by ITAC at the request of the contracting Tribe and will be in areas 


such as Personnel, Property and Finance. 


In order to implc 
contracting Tribe establis 


“{Zidian”Action Program funds may be used to implement a management system where 


+ * ~ * - . es ee ee 
“none exists;, to evaluate an existing system; to revise a system and to add or 


delete portions of a system. 


TRAINING 
te he 


Training is provided for or conducted by the Contractor. The purpose of training, . 
as it relates to the Indian Action Program, is to prepare Tribal members TOF ; 

_} employment. {raining is also a process for aiding present employees to increase* 
effectiveness in their present and future positions. Training will enable individuals 


tO make greater contributions to the Tribe as they assume employment in various posi- 


, tions throughout the reservation. ‘ 


Gon 
oe ie ee 


PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 


All construction shall be of general benefit to the Tribe(s) and will encompass: 
new construction, rehabilitation, maintenance and operation of roads, residential 
and non-residential facilities and utilities. , 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Conservation may be described as planning management of a natural resource 

gto prevent exploitation, destruction or neglect; ,while development Seay 
_ process of directed growth in pursuing a desired end. Activities concerning . 
this objective will be undertaken as directed by the Tribal Comprehensive Plan. 


s 


‘ 
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fae. DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT : 
« 3 OFFICE OF INDIAN PROGRAMS ogee 
, an 1375 SUTTER STREET, THIRD FLOOR 
“hog HAE” | SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94109 
aaa we 
REGION IX 18 SEP 1980 IN REPLY REFER TO: 


90C 


Honorable Victor A. Montoya 
Governor 

Sandia Pueblo 

P.0. Box 608 

Bernalillo, New Mexico 87004 


Dear Governor Montoya: 


Subject: “Community Development Block Grant 
Project No. B-80-SR-35-0906 
Monitoring Findings 


This letter serves to confirm program monitoring findings made as a 
result of a September 10, 1980 program review visit to your Community. 
Tribal staff that were present during our review were yourself, Pat 
Baca, Tribal Administrator, and Kent Boyer, Planner. 


HUD staff involved in the review of your HUD Grant program were Astrid 
Trauth, Director, Community Planning and Development Division, and 
Robert Tlumin, Program Manager. Cc 

» the HUD review was limited to the following 
program areas: 


a. Citizen Participation 

b. Environmental Review Records 

c. Progress on Approved Activities 

d. Records and Files Management 
In general, we found that the Community is adequately complying with — 
Block Grant procedures and regulations. In addition, 


as outlined by the Pueblo in its approved application, 
manner. Specifically, our review 


found the following: 


A. Citizen Participation ? 


Program records for this element were found to be complete. The 
Pueblo has developed a Citizen Participation Plan and has maintained 


ecevrs 
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C. Progress on Approved Activities 


As previously mentioned, the Pueblo is currently doing a commendable 
job gearing up for the project. During the past two months, you 
initiated program actions that would allow the Pueblo to utilize 
Grant funds for the project, i.e., environmental review; letter of 


credit. We also note that you are seriously investigating various 


options for the construction of the Fire Station in order to maximize 
the limited Grant funds awarded the project, We understand also 


that you are investigating the type of Fire Fighting Equipment that 
would be most appropriate for the Pueblo. You indicated, however, 

that construction of the station and equipment purchase will be 
initiated in the Spring of 1981 because of winter and the annual 

change in Pueblo leadership. We recognize and understand the situation 
and will entertain a request to modify its schedule accordingly. 


Action to be taken: Submission of a revised project schedule. 


D. Records and Files Management 


The Records and Filing System being maintained by the Pueblo is 

more than adequate. We did not encounter any problems during our 
review of Block Grant records. Program files were adequately 
identified by subject headings making our review of your program 
easier than expected. We commend yoy for developing and maintaining 
an excellent records and filing system. ; 


Action to be taken: None. 


Please provide a response to the program findings identified in this 
letter no later than thirty days (30) from its date. 


If you have any questions, please do not hesitate calling Robert Ilumin, 
Program Manager, at (415) 556-9206. 


Astrid G. TyYauth 
Director 

Community Planning and 
. Development Division 
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Mr. Baca. I am Lieutenant Governor Baca. 

This is Governor Avila and Council Member Geronimo Chavez. 

We are here to support the $1.9 million appropriation which we 
understand is currently proposed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for fiscal year 1982 Indian action, one which-we understand pro- 
poses to strengthen the small tribe capability of government. 

Appearing before the subcommittee on the fiscal year 1981 
budget last year I related the problems we had and how we were 
having trouble getting appropriations. We continually tried to 
work with the system and indicated a priority of business enter- 
prise development, self-determination funds and Indian action. 

Our fiscal year 1978 through 1980 allocation has remained in the 
low $20,000 category, which we feel is very difficult. 

Benefiting from the fiscal 1981 appearance last year and the 
consideration given to small tribes by the Interior Appropriations 
Committee, Sandia is now working to assist the tribal council in 
developing economic development initiatives. 

We are augmenting our administrative capabilities using those 
funds. 

Mr. Yates. Relax. You look as though you are trying to establish 
a new speed limit. 

Mr. Baca. Using the money we received last year—— 

Mr. YATES. You are doing well. 

Mr. Baca. Thank you. 

We have added to our staff using that money. We have put on an 
administrative assistant who will be helping me. We have added a 
secretary full time along with an economic development officer, a 
fiscal officer. 

Despite the fact we have gotten a slow start on our program, we 
are in the process of strengthening our Public Law 638 manage- 
ment system. We are putting together a purchasing system and 
also a system which will document for us any purchases we make 
with Federal Government funds. 

We are revising our personnel policies and procedures and are in 
the process of establishing a management system. 

If I may digress for a moment, I would like to share with you a 
couple comments I have regarding administrative vacillation and 
how it affects Indian tribes trying to move toward self-sufficiency. 

Mr. Yates. I still want you to speak louder. 

Mr. Baca. Beginning in October, and again in July of 1980, by a 
report put together by the Interior Appropriations Committee, 
which basically admonished the Bureau for not having a detailed 
planning reservation planning initiative, we corresponded with the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. At that time we received com- 
ments that the Bureau was moving in a deliberate manner to 
assure they did not again incur those problems they had incurred 
in the past. 

The tribe was a little bit confused by that because at the very 
moment our superintendent from the 10 areas was having an eco- 
nomic report submitted which studied options for the different 
tribes. 

We were further mystified by the fact we were later told that the 
Bureau was not looking at followup appropriations to continue the 
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initiatives, so we remained with the study which has no funds to 
move further into implementation. | 

I was further confused by learning later on that Interior, under 
the 1982 budget revision, made a comment that a new plan was 
being initiated with a price tag of $250,000 to move into this 
program. Therefore, we have that type of vacillation which moves 
back and forth and makes it difficult for my tribe to look toward 
self-determination although we are trying to do so. 

Mr. Yates. Is this all in your statement? 

Mr. Baca. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. It serves no useful purpose to repeat it. We will read 
your statement. I am very pleased with the presentation you have 
made. You have done a very credible job. 

Have you other things other than those in your statement? 

Mr. Baca. Only that my prime responsibility for being here is 
that if we are not able to keep intact an administrative capability 
which we now have, there is no way the tribe will be able to move 
into economic development and create self-sufficiency. 

Mr. YATES. How much money is involved? 

Mr. Baca. Currently $150,000. 

Mr. Yates. That request is pending before the BIA? 

Mr. Baca. Included within an appropriation which we under- 
stand is proposed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. YATES. Thank you very much. 

Next is the Crow Indian Tribe. 

Is Mr. Horn here? 

[The scheduled witness did not appear. | 


CHEYENNE RIVER SIOUX TRIBE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS BUDGET 
WITNESS 


ROBERT CHASING HAWK, CHAIRMAN, CHEYENNE RIVER SIOUX TRIBE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Yates. Next is the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of South 
Dakota. 

Your statement will be part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE U. S. HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS 
nat , _ SUB-COMMITTEE FOR INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
Submitted by 
ROBERT CHASING HAWK, CHAIRMAN, CHEYENNE RIVER SIOUX TRIBE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I am Robert Chasing Hawk, Chairman of the 
Tribal Council of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of South Dakota. I am here today to 
request your consideration of additional funding in the Bureau of Indian Affairs budget 
in two areas of utmost importance to the Tribe. They include additional funding for the 
rebuilding of reservation roads and for staff positions for our Indian Health Service Out- 
patient Clinic. Our request totals $23,760,133.20, 

The Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation has been plagued by unsafe, sub-standard roads 
for many years. We have reached a point now where our roads are so inadequate that they 
pose'a threat to our economy and our safety. Many of the roads maintained by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs fall into this category. They fail to meet federal highway safety standards. 
It is these Bureau roads about which we are most concerned. 

The attached materials detail road repairs that are the responsibility of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. The Tribe has identified 230 miles of roads in need of rebuilding. 
The majority of these roads are access roads to the major routes which run through the 
Reservation, These roads link isolated residents with their schools, jobs, and markets. 

Many of the routes are used by school buses to transport children to and from day-school. 
; The roads are, for the most part, gravel roads, while some are dirt roads. They 
currently do not drain properly, and fn time of heavy rain they tend to flood, limiting 
access of the residents on these routes and causing automobile accidents. Some sections 
of road are so dangerous in their present state of disrepair that local Bureau officials 
have indicated that accident victims might be able to bring tort claims against the 
peeeral government as has been experienced on other reservations with similar road condi- 
tions. : 

The Tribe's request for $23,365,000 for road repairs is unquestionably large. We 
are not, however, requesting funds for the ‘construction of super-highways on the reserva- 
tion. All we are asking for is enough money to bring these roads up to federal safety 
standards, Very few of these Bureau of Indian Affairs roads weuld be upgraded beyond 
gravel roads, and the funds would be spent on re-grading and re-graveling the roads. 

In some instances re-shaptng will be necessary tn order to eliminate dangerously steep 
Slopes and curves, In other words, thts is a bare-bones budget for reconstruction of our 
sub-standard roads. The Bureau's Cheyenne River Agency office has indicated that our 
proposal, which amounts to approximately $100,000 per mile, is an average cost for such 
road constructfon in South Dakota. 

The bulk of our request involves the perimeter road system which surrounds the lake 
created by the Oahe Dam. This road system, which accounts for approximately 115 miles 
of the 230 miles fin need of reconstruction, was originally built by the Army Corps of 
Engineers, but was turned over to the Bureau prior to completion. The perimeter system 
is now in a state of disrepair such that it does not meet Federal Highway Administration 
standards, If the Bureau brings the perimeter system up to federal standards, we have 
some assurances from the State that the perimeter system will be taken over by the State, 
thus eliminating future federal responsibility for repairs and upkeep. 

I now would like to turn to a discussion of the additional funding which is needed 
for our Indian Health Service Out-patient Clinic, Our specific requests fall into two 
categories: (1) additional funding for staff positions at the Clinic facility itself, and 
(2) funding for staff to provide on-site health care in outlying Reservation communities. 

The need for additional staff at our Clinic in Eagle Butte is caused by the almost 
overwhelming case load whtch stmply cannot be adequately served by existing staff, Our 
funding requirements to solve this problem are described tin detail in materials attached 

to this testimony, and total $267,854.20. 
The necessity for additional funding to provide health care at the community level 
is attributable to a number of factors. The Cheyenne River Reservation comprises a very 
large area, covering approximately 1,300,000 acres, As a result of this vastness, 
several of the communities are 85 miles from the Reservation hospital located in Eagle 
Butte, South Dakota, Even in the best of weather, the roads leading to Eagle Butte are 
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in poor condition, and in inclement weather they are almost impassable. 

It is understandably difficult for pattents to reach the hospital because of the 
distances and poor roads. Moreover, outlying districts have few telephones, so patients. 
cannot check with the hospital before traveling to Eagle Butte for health care. To 
further complicate matters, many patients are without transportation, and need to hire 
someone to bring them into Eagle Butte. As a result of the foregoing, patients often 
travel to the hospital, and may not be seen because of patient overload. If they are 
unable to be seen that day, they must return again at a later date, thus adding a further 
drain on their already meager resources. ° : 

Because of the vast distances that must be traveled for health care, it is important 
to place as much health care service as possible in the outlying districts. In order to 
provide this health care, we are requesting funding fgr five. Physican Assistants placed 
in the communities available on a daily. basis, as well as minimal support staff which 
would be needed in Eagle Butte to sustain this effort. Thestotal cost for providing these 
services is $112,086, and is broken down more specifttally in materials attached to this 
testimony. : : ; ‘ 

Finally, I would like to bring to the Committee's attention our request for funds 
with which to add a safety officer to the Indian Heafth Service staff in Eagle Butte. 

As you probably are aware, accidents represent one of the most pervasive killers of 
American Indians today. The Cheyenne River Reservation is no exception to this rule, 
and, indeed, statistics published in Selected Vital Statistics for Selected Indian Health 
Areas and Service Units (1972-1977) indicate that the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe has an 
adjusted accident rate of 817.6/100,000. It has become increasingly important to the 
Tribe to have an additional safety officer available to curtail these needless deaths. 

We hope the Committee will assist our efforts by appropriating the additional $15,193 
needed to hire a safety officer. 
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: APPENDIX A 
RESOLUTION NO. 258~-80-CR 


WHEREAS, the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of South Dakota is an unincorporated Tribe 
_of Indians, having accepted the provisions of the Act of June 18, 1934, 
(48 Stat. 984), and 


WHEREAS, ‘the tribe, in order to establish its tribal organization; to conserve its 
tribal property; to develop its common resources; and to promote the 
general welfare of its people, has ordained and established a Constitution 
and’ By-Laws, and 

? 

WHEREAS, the Cheyenne River Reservation Road System is vital to the general 

welfare of the public, and 


WHEREAS, the Road System is in need of specific repairs to sections that are 
; becoming hazardous to travel on, and 


WHEREAS, these repairs are as follows:. 


Cost 

Route No..& Section Repairs Estimate 
6-10, 20 Complete Rebuilding $ 1,900,000.00 
19-10 Base & Surface Repair 300,000.00 
8-120,130,150,160,170 Base & Surface Repair 2,500 ,000.00 
4-100, 120-140 Ditch Repairs, Gravel Resur- 

: facing 450,000.00 
8-10, 30 Surface Repair 1,250,000.00 
8-170,190,210,230 Sufacing 15 015,000.00 
8-90,110,120 Surface Repair 975,000.00 
803-10 Base & Surfacing 475,000.06 

TOTAL $23,365 ,000.00 

and 


WHEREAS, the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe believes that it would be in the best 
interest of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Tribe to effect these 
repairs as soon as possible, now ‘ 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe hereby requests 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs immediately seek to obtain additional 
funding necessary for the Cheyenne River Agency Roads Branch to effect 
these repairs. 


CERTIFICATION 


I, the undersigned, as Secretary of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe, certify that 
the Tribal Council is composed of fifteen (15) members, of whom 11, constituting 
a quorum were present at a mecting duly and specially called, noticed, convened 
and held this 14th day of October, 1980, special session; and that the foregoing 
~~ resolution was duly adopted at such meeting by an affirmative vote of 11 for, 


O against, O not voting and 4 absent. . 
ef hs a) 
it ( VA, ra eet ‘Hel fe A: 
Arlene Thompson, Tribal SS 


Cheyenne River Sioux’ Tribe 
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Cheyenne River Sioux Tribal Council 


ieabal Memorandum 


TO 
FROM; 


SUBJECT: 


SUPERINTENDENT, Cheyenne River Agency DATE: October 15, 1980 
Arlene Thompson, Tribal Secretary 


Resolution No. 258-80-CR: Resolution requesting that the BIA immediately 
seek funds to obtain additional funding necessary for the Cheyenne River 
Agency Roads Branch to repair the Road System on the Cheyenne River 
Reservation. 


ae ee) es we) eS eS we SS eS Se ele em ee Se Sele le ew Se ee lw eB we ee elle 


Transmitted herewith are six (6) copies of Resolution No. 258-80-CR, 
for your approval, which the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribal Council adopted 


during its special session held on October 14, 1980. va 


Pei 
ie 4 oe ecng in Joh 
Tribal Secretary , 

ec: Chairman 

Liaison Officer 

Public Relations Officer 

Roads Committee 

Land Committee ™ 

Land Office 

File/2 
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Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 


The following mileage figures are representative of roads on the 
Cheyenne River Reservation which are supposedly maintained by the 


two Counties within the Reservation. 


Dewey County - 500 miles 
Ziebach County - 600 miles 
Total 1100 miles 


The following mileage figures are representative of roads on the 
Cheyenne River Reservation which are supposedly maintained by the 


State of South Dakota. 


Old Cheyenne Agency Bridge to Faith - 89 miles 

Highway #212 to..South Highway #63 - 30 miles 
(Cheyenne River) 

Highway #212 to North Highway #63 - 29 miles 

Highway #65 South to Highway #212 - 30 miles 

Timber Lake to Western Reservation Line - 54 miles 


Total 232 miles 
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Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 


The following are graveled roads on the Cheyenne River Reservation 


which are maintained by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


Cherry Creek to Bridger - | 20 miles 
Cherry Creek to Highway #73 - | . 32 miles 
Dupree South to Ash Creek - 28 miles 
Cherry Creek to North Loop to Ash Creek - 12 miles 
Armstrong to Highway #212 - 55 miles 
Access Road to Armstrong - 5 miles 
Highway #211 to North Promise - 30 miles 
Bridge North of Promise to Red Top Hill - 10 miles 
Highway #63 to Green Grass - | 3 miles 
Highway #63 to White Horse - | 20 miles 
White Horse to Timber Lake - | 10 miles 
Highway #212 to Swift Bird - 2 miles 

Total 227 miles 


The following are oiled roads on the Cheyenne River Reservation 


which are maintained by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


Cherry Creek to State Highway #63 - 18 miles 
Ridgeview to White Horse - 14 miles 
White Horse to Promise - 15 miles 


Total 47 miles 
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Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Roads Department budget for the Cheyenne 
River Reservation, for the maintainance of roads from 1979 to 


present is as follows: 


1979 1980 1981 
Budgeted - $370,000 Budgeted - $340,000 Budgeted - $396,000 
Spent - $380,000 Spent - $350,000 Spent - 


Bureau of Indian Affairs Roads Department budget for the Cheyenne 
River Reservation, for the construction of roads from 1979 to 


present is as follows: 


1979 1980. — 1981 
Budgeted - $1,100,000 Budgeted - $1,900,00 Budgeted - $300,000 
Spent - $1,160,000 Spent - $1,900,00 Spent - : 


This legislative bill from the State of South Dakota does not 
reflect any construction or reconstruction appropriations for 
the 100 miles of Perimeter Road system on the Cheyenne River 


Reservation. 
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State of South Dakota 


FIFTY-SIXTH SESSION. 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 1981 


5180498 HOUSE BILL NO. 17168 


Introduced by: Representatives Kocer and Van Gerpen and Senator a 
Allen on 


| FOR AN ACT ENTITLED, An Act to include a certain section of state 

2 highway in the scenic and perimeter highway system. 

3 BE IT ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 

4 That § 31-5-8.1 be amended to read as follows: 

5 31-5-8.1. In order to assure the accelerated development of tour- 

6 ism, recreation areas, and state parks in South Dakota, and to facili- 

7 tate the use of areas with scenic, historical, and recreational 

8 values, by our citizens and visitors to the state an amount equivalent 

9 to at least four million dollars shall be used exclusively for the 
10 ~=-construction or reconstruction of scenic and perimeter highways as set 
a2 out in the listing of proposed scenic roads in South Dakota in Chart 
12 No. 43 in the South Dakota Outdoor Recreation Plan of 1967 as adopted 
13. by the department of game, fish and parks together with those addi- 
14 tions to the state trunk system in §§ 31-4-55, 31-4-59, 31-4-64.1, 
15 31-4-92.1, 31-4-126, subdivision (1) of § 31-4-20, that portion of § 
16 31-4-87 beginning at the northeast corner of section thirty-six, town- 
17 ship ninety-three north, range sixty-one west, Bon Homme county, 
18 


thence west for a distance of three miles to the northwest corner of 
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section thirty-four, township ninety-three north, range sixty-one 
west, Bon Homme county, thence north for a distance of two miles to 
the northeast corner of section twenty-one, township ninety-three 


north, range sixty-one west, Bon Homme county, and beginning at the 
junction of Highway 50 and Highway 44 west of Platte, South Dakota in 


Charles Mix county, thence northwesterly to the southenee corner of 
section four, township one hundred one, range seventy in Brule county, 
for a distance of approximately twenty-one miles. “At the discretion 
of the state transportation commission such funds may also be expended 
for roads in state parks and recreational areas under the jurisdiction 
of the department of game, fish and parks. 

This. section shall. be administered by the department of trans- 
portation in the same manner as other construction programs under its 


jurisdiction, and the transportation commission shall establish the 


| priorities of projects and budgeting of funds for construction. 
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Eagle Butte (EDA) Outpatient 
j 


Physician (1) Gh-13 
Salary 
Travel ° 
Commmication 
Other Services 
Equipment 
Total 


Registered Nurse (2) Gh-7/9 


Salary Gh-7 
Travel ; 
Communications 
Other Services 
Equipment 

Total 


Salary Gh-9 
Travel 
Communications 
Other Services 
Equipment 

Total 


Medical Records Clerk (1) Gh-4 


Salary 
Travel 


Communications 
Other Services 
Total 


X-ray Technician (1) Gh-7 


$32,048.00 
1,000.00 
1,200.00 
200.00 
500.00 
SS. 


$34,945.00 


- 
e 
er @ eo 


$15,193.00 
500.00 
600.00 
100.00 
500.00 


$16,593.00 


$18,585.00 
500.00 
600.00 
100.00 
500.00 


$20,285.00 


$10,963.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
200.00 


$12,663.00 


$15,193.00 
600.00 
1,200.00 
3,000.00 
$19,993.00 


APPENDIX 8B 
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Clerk Typist (1) GS-3 


Salary $ 9,766.00 
Equipment 800.00 
Total $10,566.00 


Pharmacist (1) 0-3 


Salary $12,021.00 
Travel 1,000.00 
Other Services 600.00 
Sipplies : 10.000.00 
Equipment 3,500.00 


Total $27,121.00 


Maintenance Person (1) WG-5 $8.53 per/hr. 


Salary $17,750.00 
Travel 800.00 
Communication 600.00 
_ Other Services 250.00 
Supplies & Material 1,500.00 
Equipment 1,000.00 


Total $21,900.00 


Housekeeper (1) WG-2 $6.54 per/hr. 


Salary $13,603.20 
Travel 300.00 
Communications 600.00 
Equipment 2,700.00 


Total $17,203.20 


Laboratory Technologist (1) Gh-9 


Salary $18,585.00 
‘Travel 2,100.00 
Communication 600.00 
Other Services 900.00 


Supplies & Material 6,400.00 
Total $28,585.00 


Annual utilities and maintenance © 
- Total $58,000.00 


TOTAL $267,854.20 


Salary 


"Safety Officer (1) GS 7: 


Salary 


TOTAL 


< 


Sine ai, io { 
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ee 


$ 92,925 


$9,069 


$ 10,092 


$ 15,193 


$127,279.00 
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CHEYENNE RIVER 


D.' Injuries - Accidents (Last Three Years) APPENDIX D 


FY-1979 _—s- FY-1978 " FY-1977 


Injuries No. | cf 6s No. Rank 


Home ~ Inside 


Home - Outside 


Farm, Ranch 


1 PO Po tS SCTE Fd SR = SUR Bee eI Tet 


School 
Industrial 
Recreation 


eee eee: & Street | ay 


Pl Oe a ae, oe eet pew? was Fae LTP 


Public Building | 
Hospital 


Hunting & 
Fishing 


Tia hd ak dh ante thane mod lh ed in ed ae th 


| Other 


Not Specified 


: TOTALS 


Reference: "Injuries by Service Unit", Aberdeen Area 
APC 1.£. - External Cause of Injury (Ist Visit) Relatine to 
Place of Injury 
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NUMBER OF VISITS 


x NUMBER OF TOTAL WHICH WERE AL CORD RELATED 
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Mr. Yates. What do you want us to do for you? 

Mr. Cuasinc Hawk. My name is Robert Chasing Hawk, and I 
am Chairman of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of South Dakota. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit two statements. I amthere 
today to request your consideration of additional funding in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and Indian Health Service budgets for the 
rebuilding of our reservation roads and for staff positions for our 
Indian Health Service outpatient clinic. Our request for these 
items totals $23,760,133.20. 

I also hope to be submitting additional materials to the commit- 
tee during the period the record remains open which will request 
funds for certain activities carried on by the tribe under the Indian 
Child Welfare Act. 

Let me now turn to a review of our request for funds with which 
to rebuild our reservation road system—the figure here is 
$23,365,000. This request unquestionably is large, but in our minds 
is completely justified. 

The Cheyenne River Reservation has been plagued by unsafe, 
substandard roads for many years. Indeed, we have reached a point 
now where many of the roads are so inadequate that they pose a 
threat to our economy and our safety. Many of the roads main- 
tained by the Bureau of Indian Affairs fall into this category. They 
fail to meet even minimum Federal highway safety standards. 

The tribe has identified 230 miles of roads in need of rebuilding. 
The majority of them are access roads to the major routes which 
run through the reservation. They link isolated residents with 
their schools, jobs, and markets. 

I now would like to turn briefly to a discussion of our requests 
for additional funding in the budget of the Indian Health Service. 
At the present time our outpatient clinic in Eagle Butte, South 
Dakota, is grossly overloaded, and the quality of health care has 
suffered accordingly. In computing our needs in the most conserva- 
tive fashion possible, we nevertheless are in desperate need of the 
positions which are described in detail in materials being submit- 
ted with this testimony. These additional positions would cost 
$267,854.20. 

Our second request in the health care area is for $112,086 with 
which to hire five physician assistants, plus minimal support per- 
sonnel, who would give the tribe the capacity to provide care in 
outlying communities. At the present time the reservation’s ex- 
tremely poor roads and great distances make adequate service 
through the facility in Eagle Butte to all tribal members an impos- 
sibility. Because of the distances and poor communication, tribal 
members often will travel to Eagle Butte only to find they cannot 
be seen that day. The addition of physican assistants who can 
operate at the community level would greatly alleviate these prob- 
lems. 

I would like to thank you for your attention. I will be happy to 
respond at this time to any questions the committee members may 
have. 

Mr. Yates. A good presentation. We will give your request every 
consideration. We will ask Dr. Johnson about that health facility. 
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Mr. Cuasinc Hawk. Thank you very much. 


PENOBSCOT NATION 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PUBLIC LAW 96-420 © 


WITNESSES 


TIMOTHY LOVE 
ANDREW AKINS 


Mr. Yates. Next is the Penobscot Nation. 
Your statement will be made part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 


Office of the Governor and Council 


Timothy Love 


Governor Community Building 


Indian Island 
Old Town, Maine 04468 
(207° 827-7776 


Nicholas Sapiel 
Lt. Governor 


Reubin Phillips 
Representative 


PENOBSCOT BUDGET REQUEST: $9,774,815 FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982 


February 18, 1981 


Statement of Timothy Love, Governor, Penobscot Nation to the U.S. House 
Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, regarding the Fiscal Year 
1982 Bureau of Indian Affairs budget. 


Mr. Chairman, the Penobscot Nation requests an increase to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA), Fiscal Year 1982 budget to increase the service 

level and to implement Public Law 96-420, the Maine Indian Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1980 as it relates to the Penobscot Nation. The Penobscots, 
having been federally recognized since 1977 and receiving the first alloca- 
tion of BIA funds in FY '78, have never been properly funded. The support- 
ing material which we are submitting to the Subcommittee staff, will 
document the past occurrences, which have denied the Penobscot Nation 
adequate funding to meet the federal governments self-determination com- 
mittment to Indian People. 


For the record, I will now summarize the history of the Penobscot Nation 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) and, the Congress. 


Subsequent to the Court decision of December 23, 1975, affirming the trust 
relationship between the Penobscot Nation and the federal government the 
Department of Interior - BIA initiated a planning - budgeting process to 
establish budget appropriations for the Nation. Of necessity, the State of 
Maine was included throughout the process to insure the provision of the 
full range of program and services required by the Nation without undue 
duplication of services. 


Nonetheless, the OMB elimanated our budget request for a supplemental 

FY 1977 appropriation and drastically reduced a budget amendment in FY 1978. 
In our presentations of the three previous years, we have submitted letters 
and other documentation regarding the OMB, Department of Interior and the 
BIA on their budget pass-back activity, and the action of each in regard to 
the Penobscot budget request. In the past, OMB based their actions upon 
their discussions with State of Maine officials who had informed OMB that 
they, the State of Maine were providing such services as housing repairs, 
road maintenance, school and related educational operations, general 
assistance and other social services. The result of the OMB pass-back 
activities have severly hampered the Tribes' efforts to initiate and maintain 
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any momentum.towards self-determination. In addition, the rationale of 
preventing undue duplication of. services has created an illusion in meeting 
the Nations’ needs to the full range of BIA'’s programs and sérvices. Despite 
the BIA's determination of the Nation's eligibility and need for the full 
range of federal-Indian programs and services, the Penobscots' have been 
restricted to the minimum level of funds and services. As such, our full 
budget requests have never been realized. : 


With the formulation of zero-based budgeting in FY 1980, the Penobscot 
Nation was locked into the inadequate funding implemented in FY 1978. The 
recommended funding by BIA in FY 1978. was, $41,959,000. OMB recommended the 
amount of $916,000 to Congress, which appropriated $870,000. This amount, 
although appearing to represent a large sum, was further split between the 
Penobscot Nation and Passamaquoddy Tribe, which consists of two tribes and 
three reservations. 


In 1979, tke State of Maine eliminated from the FY 1980 budget all funds 
previously appropriated for the Penobscots. Although an amount was appropri- 
ated by the State of Maine to cover the period of July 1, 1980 to January 

31, 1981 those funds have been expended and no additional funds will be 
allocated by the State of Maine. 


The frustration of OMB cuts, the elimination of the State of Maine appropria-— 
tion and the zero based budgeting formula application to our already in- 
adequate budgets, places an accumulation of pressure on the Nation to meet 
minimum standards’ applicable to federally recognized Tribes. A matter which - 
must be taken into consideration in our funding request, is Public Law ‘ 
96-420, the Maine Indian Claims Settlement Act of 1980. Under terms of 

the settlement the Penobscots are to receive, through purchase, 150,000 . 
acres of land. The increased reservation will require land, forest, water 
and wildlife management, protection, services, programs, etc. There is no 

- possible way for the Nation to adequately meet the requirements of administer- 
ing the additional 150,000 acres of land on its current budget. As specified 
in P.L. 96-420, the Penobscot Nation is eligible to receive all of the : 
financial benefits which the United States provides to Indians, to the same 
extent and subject to the same eligibility criteria generally applicable to 
Indians. The act, P.L. 96-420, mandates the BIA to provide the necessary 
services to the Penobscot Nation, to meet our requirements under the self- 

' determination policy of the Department of the Interior. : 


A minimal increase will not be sufficient for the federal government to 
fulfill its legal obligation to the Penobscots. The Congress should consider 
carefully the Penobscot Nations request based on this statement and the- 
supporting material. é 


‘We are certain, pending an in-depth review that after four years of in- 
adequate funding, that the Penobscot Nation will be brought to the level 
sufficient to meet its obligations to its members and the increased land 
base. Thank you. 
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- APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


SUMMARY 
FY 1982 
FY 1982 
EY. .1982 APPROPRIATIONS 
FUNDING REQUEST 
eee cacatt On — School) 1a Of 5 ag= $37.0734425 
Peeererestry sot: Ehime (iste x 62,000 335,360 
3. Other Rights Protectio ae =0- 317,800 
a.-4Real--Estate Services ).... o\>-< Lt, 378 1,006,465 
Sees ein RESOUTCES (5. +s)... «' & =-0- 449,210 
hmOctal Gervices . ...-. .. 191,900 484,879 
7. Law and Order Services ... 153,900 219,960 
See Wrldlafe and Parks, OPPO. , 9.1,500 300,125 
Peewee ba IVCourt!iie Jabs. furmew 73,504 108,000 
ticarmoad Maintenancers. eo. ts unk -0- 1763i4)93:9.4 
11. Employment Development . .. 126,500 272,520 
eee HOUSING SOT VUCCSs 66. o0lei Fo 4.0. 35,300 132,977 
Pee ead sCONSCIUCTLON- . <n» . orne -0- 1,000,000 
14. Treatment Plant Improvement. -0- 500,000 
Petia) Or OSS Ll Ss) cOle $8.45), 982 $9,774,815 
TOTAL CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS Oeeae © altel! ogee were sc, 4.513.125 
TOTAL SERVICES Rae eree Ss bla is 6 cls ween tok ie. sine 9) oO) gO9U 
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Mr. Yates. The supporting material will go into our file rather 
than into the record. 

Mr. Love. The Penobscot Nation is requesting an increase to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs’ fiscal year 1982 budget to increase the 
service level and to implement Public Law 96-420, the Maine 
Indian Claims Settlement Act of 1980 as it relates to the Penobscot 
Nation. 

The Penobscots have been federally recognized since 1977, and 
receiving the first allocation of BIA funds in fiscal year 1978, have 
never been properly funded. The supporting material which we are 
submitting to the subcommittee staff will document the past occur- 
rences which have denied the Penobscot Nation adequate funding 
to meet the Federal Government’s self-determination commitment 
to Indian people. 

For the record, I will now summarize the history of the Penob- 
scot Nation with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Office of Man- 
agement Budget, and the Congress. 

Subsequent to the court decision of December 23, 1975, affirming 
the trust relationship between the Penobscot Nation and the Feder- 
al Government, the Department of Interior, BIA, initiated a plan- 
ning-budgeting process to establish budget appropriations for the 
nation. Of necessity, the State of Maine was included throughout 
the process to insure the provision of the full range of program and 
services required by the nation without undue duplication of serv- 
ices. 

Nonetheless, the OMB eliminated our budget request for a sup- 
plemental fiscal year 1977 appropriation and drastically reduced a 
budget amendment in fiscal year 197 8. In our presentations of the 
three previous years, we have submitted letters and other docu- 
mentation regarding the OMB, Department of Interior, and the 
BIA on their budget pass-back activity, and the action of each in 
regard to the Penobscot budget request. 

In the past, OMB based their actions upon their discussions with 
State of Maine officials who had informed OMB that they, the 
State of Maine, were providing such services as housing repairs, 
road maintenance, school and related educational operations, gen- 
eral assistance, and other social services. 

The result of the OMB pass-back activities has severely ham- 
pered the tribes’ efforts to initiate and maintain any momentum 
toward self-determination. In addition, the rationale of preventing 
undue duplication of services has created an illusion in meeting 
the nation’s needs to the full range of BIA’s programs and services. 
Despite the BIA’s determination of the nation’s eligibility and need 
for the full range of Federal Indian programs and _ services, the 
Penobscots have been restricted to the minimum level of funds and 
eres, As such, our full budget requests have never been real- 
ized. 

With the formulation of zero-based budgeting in fiscal year 1980, 
the Penobscot Nation was locked into the inadequate funding im- 
plemented in fiscal year 1978. The recommended funding by BIA in 
fiscal year 1978 was $4,959,000. The Office of Management and 
Budget recommended the amount of $916,000 to Congress, which 
appropriated $870,000. This amount, although appearing to repre- 
sent a large sum, was further split between the Penobscot Nation 
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and Passamaquoddy Tribe, which consists of two tribes and three 
reservations. 

In 1979, the State of Maine eliminated from the fiscal year 1980 
budget all funds previously appropriated for the Penobscots. Al- 
though an amount was appropriated by the State of Maine to cover 
the period of July 1, 1980 to January 31, 1980, those funds have 
been expended and no additional funds will be allocated by the 
State of Maine. | | 

The frustration of Office of Management and Budget cuts, the 
elimination of the State of Maine appropriation, and the zero-based 
budgeting formula application to our already inadequate budgets 
places an accumulation of pressure on the nation to meet mini- 
mum standards applicable to federally recognized tribes. 

A matter which must be taken into consideration in our funding 
request is Public Law 96-420, the Maine Indian Claims Settlement 
Act of 1980. Under terms of the settlement the Penobscots are to 
receive, through purchase, 150,000 acres of land. The increased 
reservation will require land, forest, water, and wildlife manage- 
ment, protection, services, programs, et cetera. There is no possible 
way for the nation to adequately meet the requirements of admin- 
istering the additional 150,000 acres of land on its current budget. 

As specified in Public Law 96-420, the Penobscot Nation is eligi- 
ble to receive all of the financial benefits which the United States 
provided to Indians, to the same extent and subject to the same 
eligibility criteria generally applicable to Indians. The act, Public 
Law 96-420, mandates the Bureau of Indian Affairs to provide the 
necessary services to the Penobscot Nation, to meet our require- 
ments under the self-determination policy of the Department of the 
Interior. 3 

A minimal increase will not be sufficient for the Federal Govern- 
ment to fulfill its legal obligation to the Penobscots. The Congress 
should consider carefully the Penobscot Nation’s request based on 
this statement and the supporting material. 

We are certain, pending an in-depth review, that after four years 
of inadequate funding the Penobscot Nation will be brought to the 
level sufficient to meet its obligations to its members and the 
increased land base. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. Don’t read it all. The figures are in the record. 

I hope OMB will be kinder to you this year than last year. 

Mr. Love. That remains to be seen. | 


MAKAH INDIAN TRIBE 
MAKAH LAW ENFORCEMENT PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


JOSEPH A. MARTIN, CAPTAIN, MAKAH TRIBAL LAW ENFORCEMENT, 
MAKAH TRIBAL COUNCIL 
MABEL SMITH, COUNSEL 


Mr. YaATEs. Next is the Makah Indian Tribe. 
Your statement, Mr. Martin, will be part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 7 
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MAKAH TRIBAL COUNCIL 


<GB5LT ROSTERS SSSR BETSCIRIBET | NNR NETS NOPE 
P.O. BOX TIS - NEAH BAY, WA. 98357 - 206-645-2205 


- STATEMENT - 
OF 
JOSEPH A. MARTIN 
CAPTAIN, MAKAH TRIBAL LAW ENFORCEMENT 
MAKAH TRIBAL COUNCIL 


MAKAH TRIBAL LAW ENFORCEMENT F.Y. 1982 BUDGET JUSTIFICATION 


This appropriations request is to the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
involves a total overall increase of $274,517 in the tribal law enforce- 
ment budget. The Makah Indian Reservation covers approximately 44 
square miles on the extreme northwest corner of the Olympic Peninsula 
in the State of Washington. The reservation is bounded by the Pacific 
Ocean to the West and the Strait of Juan de Fuca to the north. The 
reservation terrain is isolated, rugged and mountainous and is endowed 
with miles of expansive beaches and spectacular scenery which annually 
attract more than 200,000 outsiders especially in the summer months. 


The Makah Indian Tribe has a tribal government organized pursuant 
to the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, 25 U.S.C. §476. Shortly 
after federal organization in 1937 the Makah Tribe adopted a Law and 
Order Code and established a tribal court. The Makah Tribe has con- 
sistently endeavored to develop and maintain an effective law enforce- 
ment program. Pursuant to this objective, the Makah Tribe has 
successfully contracted with the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the past 
several years under section 102 of Public Law 93-638 ;° 25 -CeFeR. S27 lato, 
the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act, to administer 
both law enforcement and correctional center manpower programs designed 
to improve the quality of reservation law enforcement. 


The present nine-man Makah Tribal Police Department provides 
around the clock law enforcement service throughout the Reservation 
but a substantial increase in funding is needed for F.Y. 1982 if such 
service is to continue, especially during the months when the Reservation 
population is almost quadrupled by outsiders. Actual reservation 
population growth from 1968 to 1977, for example, has averaged about 
4.4% per year. During the tourist season which lasts from April to 
September, the tribe estimates an influx of nearly 104,000 people who 
visit the reservation for purposes of sports fishing, camping and- — 
hiking. In addition, nearly 40,000 commercial fishermen frequent the 
reservation during these months. The Tribe also estimates that 
approximately 60,000 non-residents visit the Ozette tribal village and 
laboratory each year. 
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The crux of the matter, therefore, is that the Makai Tribal 
Police Department actually services a drastically larger population 
during six months of the year which greatly increases both the need 
for and cost of tribal law enforcement services. For example, the 
tribal police have been forced tp allocate a tremendous amount of their 
resources to prevent the vandalism of tourist vehicles which are left 
overnight on isolated reservation trails and beaches. The tribal 
police are frequent participants in search and rescue missions to 
assist inexperienced tourists when they are injured or lost in some of 
the more remote reservation areas. The ‘tribal police have been com- 
pelled to purchase a four-wheel drive ‘vehicle, Stretchers and other 
rescue equipment to handle such emergenciee* 


Compounding these tourists related law enforcement problems is a 
sudden increase in crime with respect to traffic in narcotics on the 
reservation. During September.of 1980 the tribal police assisted in 
breaking up a highly sophisticated marijuana operation which had 
attempted to run contraband through the reservation. The tribal 
police seized 290 bales of marijuana valued at nearly $50 million. 

The problem of smuggling of narcotics on the reservation continues and 
the tribal police have been compelled to increase their drug surveil- 
lance efforts. In addition, the tribal police have had to contend with 
inflation and rising costs particularly in connection with law 
enforcement equipment, insurance and salaries. 


Pursuant to a recent Bureau of Indian Affairs recommendation, for 
example, the tribal police must now establish separately, the functions 
of jailer and police dispatcher. Before this time, both functions were 
performed by a single staff person. Now, however, the functions must 
be separated and new staff hired. 


Notwithstanding these pressures, the Makah Tribal Police Department 
has provided outstanding law enforcement services to the reservation 
community for several years and was ranked, by an inspection team from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs recently, as the most efficient and 
well-organized police department in the BIA Olympic Agency. 


However, the continued effectiveness of law enforcement activities 
on the Makah Reservation in the face of these pressures is dependent 
upon the budget increases identified in the attachments which have 
been officially filed by the Tribe with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
A deterioration in this program will jeopardize the lives and property 
of both the Makah Indian people and of the thousands of others who 
visit the Reservation each year. We respectfully request that the 
House and Senate Appropriation Committees direct that these urgent 
needs be met by specifying that the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall 
increase the funding level for the contracted law enforcement program 
on the Makah Reservation to a minimum level of $394,516, an increase 
of $274,517 from the the present level of Bureau funding. 
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January 29, 19@1 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Superintendant Mr. Malanado 
Olympic Peninsula Agency 
F.0. Box 120 

Hoquian, Washington 98550 


Dear Sir, 

Please find enclosed the FY 1982 budgets and justifica- 
tions for the Makah Law Enforcement program. Also be advised 
that we have included a new program for separate jailers this 
year as per recommendation of the B.1I.A. inspection team from 
Brigham City, Utah. 

To our knowledge of the inspection, we were the top 
department in the Olympic Agency and need your support to 
provide continuing full time around the clock services for 
the Makah Reservation. 

If you have any questions, please do not hesitate to 


contact me. 


Ve Truly Yours, 
ler Ged 


Robert Akin 
Vice Chairman 


cc: Vincent Little, Area Director Portland 
Office of the Commissioner fur Indian Affairs 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT FY 82 BUDGET 


“Chief of Police 

Lieutenant 

(5) Patrolman 18,109 @ 
(1) Officer Prosecutor 

(1) Secretary 


Fringe @ 12% 
Premium Pay @ 15% 
Vehicle Fuel 


Vehicle Maintenance and Equipment Repair | 


Vehicle Lease (4) 
Uniform Allowance 
Special Events Deputies 
Training and Travel 
Radio Maintenance 
Prisoner Meals 

Vehicle Insurance 
Supplies and Materials 


76-640 O - 81 - 29 


Savas hl 

21,533 

90,545 

19,688 

1:3, 95Jr 

Sub-Total $'172,788 


$ .20,735 

16 ,812 

13,500 

5,000 

10,500 

2,250 

3,759 

5,639 

4,000 

6,534 

3,000 

__ 9,000 
Sub-Total $ 100,729 
Total $ 273,517 
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SALARY UPGRADING JUSTIFICATION 


The following information was obtained for purposes of salary 
upgrading justification. 


Makah Tribal Police Patrolman ( Senior ) $18,109 
Port Angeles Police Patrolman ( Entry Level ) $21,047 
plus retirement benefits 

Clallam County Sheriff's Dept. Deputy ( Entry Level ) $20,700 


plus retirement benefits 


Makah Police Dispatcher ( Senior ) $13,258 
Port Angeles Police Dept. Dispatcher ( Entry Level ) $15,854 
plus retirement benefits 

Clallam County Sheriff's picoatenen ( Entry Level ) ~ $14,040 


plus retirement benefits 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT 


VEHICLE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


4 Police Cars - Operation based on 1981 cost. $16 ,000 

plus anticipated increased fuel costs 

Tires for 4 vehicles plus snow tires : ms 2,500 
TOTAL $18,500 


SUPPLIES AND MATERTALS 


Amminition Police Equipment, ammunition for 

Jim Gregg course and semi annual qualifications , 
film, batteries, fingerprint supplies, crime 
scene equipment : $ 5,650 
Police Equipment i.e., night sticks flash- 
lights flares, first aid kits, oxygen, 
emergency blankets, weapon maintenance equip- 


ment 1 . 3,000 
Pens, pencils, copying paper 350 


TOTAL $ 9,000 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT | . ° 


TRAINING AND TRAVEL 
as Academy training for officers at Everett, Wa. 
Course length 13 weeks 
A. Motel lodging paid for by department for one 
officer $2,500 
B. Meals, weekends only 507 
| Sub-Total $3,007 


12 trips to Seattle for training and meting for . 
Law Enforcement @1$150 $1,800 


Consultants for Technical Training | 
2 days - 1 night 832 | 
fee - Total $5,639 
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DISPATCHER FY 82 BUDGET 


(1) Dispatcher/Statistics Clerk $14,165 
(3) Dispatchers 13,258@ — 39,775. 

Sub-Total § 53,940 
Fringe @ 12%. STS 


Total $ 60,414 


JAILER FY 82 BUDGET 


(1) Lead Jailer $ 14,165 
(3) Jailers 13,258 @ | 39,775 

Sub-Total $ 53,940 
Fringe @ 12% z 6,473 


Total $ 60,414 


BUILDING JANITORIAL MAINTENANCE FY 82 BUDGET 


(1) Part time custodian @ 10 hrs. a week $ 2,582 
Cleaning supplies and materials 1,250 
Fringe @ 12% 310 


Total $ 4,141 
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FISHERIES ENFORCEMENT FY 82 BUDGET 


(1) Adminstrator/Skipper $ 21,533 
(2) Skippers 19,966 @ , 39,992 
(2) Patrolman 12,688 @ 25,376 
(1) Maintenance Patrolman 15,787 
(1) Secretary 11,960 


Svh Total $114,648 


Fringe @ 12% $ 11,863 
Boat and Vehicle Maintenance 21,000 
Boat and Auto Fuel 18,000 
Boat and Vehicle Insurance 17,000 
Supplies and Equipment , 6,513. 
Rentals and Leases 5,800 
Uniforms and Survival Gear | | 2,000 
Training and Travel 4,020 
Radio Maintenance -_ 2,000 


Sub-Total $ 88,196 


Total $202,844 
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FISHERIES ENFORCEMENT- 


Boat Maintenance 3 patrol boats ‘ 

1980 replaced 2 engines, repairs and maintenance, 

and overhaul $°15,000 
Anticipate to change 2 more engines 1982 with 


similar repairs and overhaul plus annual 

maintenance on boats ~ 20,000 
Bost Fuel anticipate 30% increase in fuel over 
FYy-81 13 ,000 


Vehicle operations and maintenance 3 vehicles 


011, lube, gas, tires. all repairs Fuel 5,000 
Maintenance and Repairs 1,000 
Supplies 


Pens, pencils, paper’, copying paper, ammunition, 

police equipment 

Flashlights, survival and safety equipment for patrol boats 2,000 
Ammunition for Jim Gregg Combat Course and semi annual 
qualifications . 2,000 
First Aid-kits, police leather supplies, gun maintenance 


equipment, flares, emergency blankets, . hoa J epeO ke 


Weapons purchase . 65013) 


Training and Travel 
12 Trips to Seattle for training, enforcement meetings 


with Federal Agencies. 2 men, @ $150 for one trip = $300x12 = $3,600 
Patrol boat repair travel to Port Angeles, 4 men $48 a day for 


four men!: x 9 = $432 
‘Total Travel $4,020 
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Mr. Martin. I am Captain Joseph Martin, Captain of the Makah 
Tribal Law Enforcement group. 

This is Mabel Smith, counsel for the Makah Tribe. 

Our request is for $274,517 over and above the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs allocation which we receive under 638 contract each year. 

Our problem is like that of many others, that it is not sufficient 
to maintain our operation which is a 24-hour operation. 

Up in the Northwest ours is one of the few that maintains 24- 
hour, 7-days-a-week operation. 

We have full services taking care not only of tribal members but 
a strong influx of tourism and fishing in our area. 

The terrain is very rugged and we are bounded by water on two 
sides of us on the peninsula. 

Mr. Yates. How many men have you? 

Mr. Martin. Nine officers, sir. I might add that the contract 
supplies six and the tribe is supplementing that with three in order 
to maintain service. The tribe feels very strongly we have to sup- 
port the operation. We are trying to make the request to get the 
additional appropriation to take the burden away from the tribe. 

We estimate by our surveys that we have an influx of almost 
150,000 people within a six-month period. We have to service those 
same people with the same number of police as we do the normal 
reservation population during the winter months. 

Mr. Yates. How much is that? ) 

Mr. Martin. A little over 1,000 registered Makahs on the reser- 
vation and about 500 non-Indians. For six months we service over 
150,000 people. 

Mr. YATES. Quite a job. | 

Mr. Martin. This past year we ran into a very difficult situation. 
We have run into heavy narcotics problems, trafficking throughout 
our reservation. It was nationwide in the papers. We intercepted a 
smuggling shipment of $15 million worth of narcotics from the 
Orient. We worked with DEA, Customs, the FBI, and other agen- 
cies. 

We are the only formal law enforcement agency in the area 
really. We are very remote. In other words, we are it. We are the 
first line of defense. 

Everything is pretty well spelled out in the written statement, 
Mr. Chairman. We are backed up by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Law Enforcement Division, which has a high regard for our depart- 
ment. I am sure they will back up our request. 

We recently were number one in our agency as being the most 
efficient and well organized police department in that area. 

Mr. Yates. Do you have any duties respecting enforcement of the 
fishing agreement? | 

Mr. Martin. That is a separate division but we get into that, too. 
There are patrol boats on the ocean, the straits, and the rivers. 
They have to be covered, too. It is quite surprising. We ran a little 
survey, and found we have to patrol 15,000 square miles of open 
yale with three patrol boats. It is a massive job but we feel we are 

oing it. 
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{ 
Mr. Yates. Fine. Thank you very much. That is a good presenta- 
tion. 


_ SHOSHONE-BANNOCK TRIBE OF FORT HALL, IDAHO 
SHOSHONE-BANNOCK YOUTH PROJECT 
| WITNESSES 


LYONEL BOYER 

DONALD HOLMAN 

PATRICIA MARKS 
~KESLEY EMO 


Mr. Yates. Next is the Shoshone-Bannock Tribe of Fort Hall, 
Idaho. 

Your statement will be made part of the record. 

[The statement follows:] 
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SHOSHONE-BANNOCK TRIBE 
Fort Hall, Idaho 


\ 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE CONGRESIONAL APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEES 
. SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 


Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 


My name if Kesley Edmo. I am here representing the Shoshone-Bannock 
Tribes of the Fort Hall Reservation of Idaho in my capacity as a member 
of the Fort Hall Business Council. I have come here today to ask this 
Subcommittee's assistance in obtaining a group home and counseling staff 
on our reservation which will be capable of providing supervision, coun- 
seling and a sound living environment for delinquent and troubled youth. 


The situation at Fort Hall is extremely serious. Statistics com- 
piled by the Tribe's Crisis Intervention Program show:1. The Tribe has 
an adjusted suicide rate which is just short -of being three times the 
national average. Most of these suicides involve juveniles. 2. A re- 
cent survey of our high school students revealed that 25% of those stu- 
dents surveyed have engaged in, paint sniffing- an abuse directly related 
to brain damage. 3. Based upon medical testing of juvenile paint snif—- 
fers under counseling all have exhibited mild to severe brain damage. 4. 
At present, the Tribe's only method for providing adequate supervision 
to protect these children from their own alcoholism and drug abuse ten- 
dencies has is the tribal jail. 


Our tribal court handles approximately 183 juvenile cases each year. 
Of these, some 92% (or 168) cases are youths between the ages of 11-17 
who are before the court on drug abuse and-.alcoholism related matters. 
In each of these cases we have tried probation, returning the child to 
the custody of the parents and/or foster care as well as various coun 
seling programs but we have no means of providing 24 hour a day profes- 
sional care. Un fortunately, in 71 of these cases, these solutions have 
failed and the child has again been brought before the Tribal Court for 
action. : 


Our Tribal Judge is left with little alternative once in-home care 
and outside counseling have failed. We have only one probation officer 
with little training due to a lack of funds; very few foster homes, none 
‘of which are qualified to handle a child with a serious alcoholism or 
drug related problem and no tribal facility of any kind where supervision 
,and counseling are available to youths. 


Because many of these children are diagnosed as needing strong sup~ 
ervision, counseling and protection from their own drug abuse and alico- 
holism tendancies, our tribal judge has been forced in the last 12 months, 
to place some 62 youths between the ages of 11-17 in the only secure fa- 


cility available, the tribal jail. 


I am sure that every member of this Subcommittee will agree that a 
jail cell’ is not the appropriate way to deal with a child with alcoholism 
or drug abuse tendancies, however, in many cases it has been a better 
option than returning the child to their home where an environment of 
alcoholism, drug abuse or domestic violence often exists. One vivid 
example of this situation is a recent case where parents were found to 
have introduced a two week infant to paint sniffing in an attempt to 


quiet its crying. 
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The jail presents a very oppressive and bleak environment from 

which to counsel a child. Our tribal jail officials have attempted 

to accomodate these juveniles by setting aside two cells which are 
within the sight of the jailor at all times. They are however standard 
jail cells, 10' by 8° with only a metal bunk bed and a jail type toilet. 
The cell doors and windows are the standard iron-barred type. Our jail 
itself needs renovation, the mattresses on the beds are old and soiled 
and they can not be covered with mattress covers or sheets as these items 

ave been used in a number of suicide attempts by juveniles. Our staff 
i also limited, allowing little staff time to provide these juveniles 
‘with exercise and recreational activity time or transportation to and 
from school. Our jail has no lounge or dining room so these youths are 
/kept in their cells all day, even during meals. As recently as two weeks 
ago, we were forced to place an eleven (11) year old child in the jail 
due to a lack of any other alternative way of preventing him from sniffing 
paint. 


While this situation makes our tribal court look very bad, we can 
assure you that we have tried-a number of alternatives. Various foster 
care homes, including extended family homes. have been used, a variety of 
probation methods including employment have been tried and some cases 
have become so emotional that members of our tribal staff and probation 
officers have taken children into their own homes rather than leave them 
in the jail facility. This is an imposition on professionals who already 
put forth a much greater effort than they have time or money for and 
creates only a temporary solution for a small number of children while 
building resentment and jealousy in those children who are not given 
such special treatment. 


We are therefore coming to this Subcommittee with a serious problem. 
We have approached the BIA, the Dept. of Justice, the Dept. of Health 
and Human Services and the Economic Development Administration asking for 
monies to construct and staff a group home facility. The EDA (Commerce Dpt) 
indicated that because our. request in not economic development oriented 
they can give us no assistance. The Dpt. of Justice indicates that it 
has no construction money for projects as small as this. This BIA states 
that they would be interested.in the project however, they have no con- 
struction dollars and the Dpt..of HHS states that programs of this type 
should be funded by the BIA. All other agencies point to the BIA and the 
Dpt. of- Housing and Urban Development. We have discussed this project 
with HUD to no avail. We have learned that HUD ~ developed a plan to 
construct some 50 group home facilities on reservations three years ago. 
This project has been plagued with one bureaucratic delay after another 
-and today (three years later) HUD has not constructed one project. HUD 
‘indicates that due to the in-house problems facing the first 24 Of these 
50 projects , it will be at least two to three years before monies will 
be availble for Sho-Ban to even apply for, if the program is continued 


at all. - es 


Because we are aware of the critical budgetary constraints facing 
this Subcommittee, we have made every effort to design a facility which 
is adequate but still low in cost. We have studied various plans and 
have determined that a standard BIA,HIP or HUD home (6 to 7 bedroom unit) 
could be made operative with little modification. We have reviewed our 
furnishing needs and have compiled a budget including the baré minimum 
in bedroom furnishings, living and dining room furnishing, basic recrea- 
tional equipment and essential kitchen appliances. We are willing to do 
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private fund raising projects for more elaborate household and rec- 
reational type equipment . The 3,000 sq. ft. facility we are asking 

for can be constructed at $50/ sq. ft. at a total of $150,000 and com- 
pletely furnished and equipped for a one time start up cost of $16,600. 
This facility will be capable of housing up to 14 juveniles who will be 
provided with 24 hour supervision and professional counseling. A pro- 
gram of this type will allow the child to live in a home style environ- 
ment and attend school. The youth will be attended and supervised by 
professionals who understand his or her emotional and physical needs 

and who will be available to them on a 24 hour a day basis. Programs of 
this type have proven highly effective in both urban and rural non-Indian 
areas and the home style- environment is more culturally oriented to the 
Indian lifestyle. Indian children are used to having space to move around. 
in. Confinement in a lock up situation such as a jail has been shown to 
increase hostility and depression and causes severe claustrophobia. ina 
large perce esee of Indian youth. : : 


The site which will be provided by the Tribe will be in a rural area 
which is. still convenient to school facilities. The Tribe's goal is to 
develop a ranch around the group home were the occupants will be provided 
with agricultural training and have an opportunity to work in a ranch 
surrounding. This is an ideal arrangement for these youths as most of 
them come from ranching families and farming and ranching are the pre- 
dominant occupations on the reservation. 5 


We are also asking this Subcommittees assistance in obtaining staf- 
fing monies for this facility. We have studied the situation closely 
and conferred with experts who indicate"that we need a minimum of a dir- 
ector, four counselors and a cook. The counselors will be needed to pro- 
vide the 24 hour live in supervision the project will require 365 days 
a year. Additionally, these counselors will have adequate time to handle 
follow-up and outreach counseling of an additional. 36 youths who are 
on probation or.in foster.care situations. Our staffing costs will run 
approximately $102,350 including fringe benefits and our yearly operation- 
al costs including utilities, office, maintenance, linen and our biggest 
cost food and:transportation will run $45,860 making our overall yearly 
operating cost 2348s 210. 


The court, pr ehsti ce and onde services staff on the reservation 
agree that the home would be filled to at least 90% capacity at all times 
with a probability of 100% with a waiting list for acceptance. Based 
upon the ongoing costs of $148,210 this would result in a per resident 
per day cost of $32.23 at 90% capacity and at 100% capacity a cost of _. 

. $28.53 per day, ‘es 


While we realize the severe budgetary constraints facing this Sub- 
committee, we feel that our cost estimates are extremely reasonable and 
we encourage the Subcommittee to examine the long range potential of this 
program. If adequately staffed, we are 100% confident that this project 
will result in a lessening of juvenile delinquency, a reduction in future 
adult crime, unemployment, alcoholism and drug dependancy which as we 
have indicated is being passed from parents to children. This program 
will also result in a savings in BIA foster care placement costs when it 
is obvious that such a placement will not provide a long term solution 
to the problems facing a particular youth. . 
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SHOSHONE-BANNOCK YOUTH PROJECT 
BUDGET 


Construction- 8 bedrooms, kitchen, dining area, living room total 


Be000 sq. ft.at $50/sqi-ft, ne.se. SEP PE Ree are $150,000 
EQUIPMENT- 
ai 1. Furniture and Applicances ......... Mateteete cet -- $10,450 
2. Recreational Equipment......... Ricci te: Sleretensrerorelets iene $ 2,300 
Pee RLCCNeTY EQUADMENt Foo. ct ois ae ose e soos ek ak SRO EGE $ 1,500 
AueOfticesrquipment 2 7 Uio ih OOM GAS) OF B99 Ev Ss $ 1,350 


TOCA. nieye cos erence $16,600 
TOTAL.‘ONE TIME COST-- (CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT).. $166,600. 


iia. oc. S. i SO RE PAN FEA tha ES 
ON-GOING COSTS PER YEAR 


Supplies 
Dare SRST on oetat ils es ce Stet ee ee Rt = atete ss 9 9980 
2. Phones- 2 phones at $100/month ............ $1,200 
3. Office Supplies- at $25/month/staff....... . $1,500 
so Postage ‘at $6Q per month i... ...s.% on. pelt he's) 
5. Utilities- at $350/ month ............c0cc. $4,200 


6. Cleaning and Maintenance - at $50/month.... $ 600 
7. Food - at $6 per day X 5110 person days....$30,660 
8. Transportation- GSA vehical rental ........ $6,000 


TOTAL SUPPLIES $45,860 


Staff 
HPD IUCECCOL scksc cee ee laledexe tsitreneueteite ere cce Sensis 2 0 O00 
2. 4 Counselors at $15,000/yr/counselor.......$60,000 
So BCOOKU Seis cote ABS EN Res al baleterct etereteneheewns, che af date He $ 9,000 
4. Fringe benefits for above at 15%........... $13,350 
TOTAL STAFF $102,350 
TOTAL YEARLY OPERATIONAL COST....... steele wicie 1 485210 


TOTAL REQUEST eeee7##eeste ceoeoeeoeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee - -$314,810 
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Mr. Emo. We will go along with what we testified to yesterday. 

On my left is Don Holman. We called him to help with the 
problem we have on the reservation. This problem involves inhal- 
ants, such as sniffing glue and paint. Without further ado, I will let 
him fill you in on the details. 

Mr. Hotman. I was asked up to the Shoshone-Bannock Reserva- 
tion to primarily do a review of the juvenile justice system and see 
what could be done to improve the situation there. I got there and 
met with the various people who were involved, both from the 
Juvenile Justice Agency and the social service agencies, charged 
with delivering services to troubled youth on the reservation. Right 
now we have a need for a residential care facility. 

The court has currently only two alternatives when a juvenile 
comes before it—return to the home situation on probation, or 
confinement in a tribal jail. 

The court tries probation sometimes regularly. However, the re- 
cidivists almost inevitably wind up in jail. The tribal jail at Fort 
Hall is not a suitable place for long-term holding of juvenile offend- 
ers. It is marginal for short-term holding. The cells are about 8 foot 
by 10 foot, bare iron-barred doors, metal bunks, and the mattresses 
are foam pads and old. 

There have been several suicide attempts, which is not surprising 
taking into consideration the condition of the juvenile cells. These 
tend to aggravate the problems the kids already have. 

Children as young as 11 have been held there for various periods 
of time. At the beginning of this week two juveniles were held, one 
15 and one 16. The 16-year-old could be there for up to six months. 

They are unable to get out for recreation due to staffing short- 
ages and lack of facilities. They even eat meals in the cells. It is 
not suitable. 

Mr. Yates. Your request is for a holding facility? 

Mr. Hotman. A youth home, a counseling center. The request we 
make is for a facility for a maximum capacity of 12 to 14 juveniles 
with counselors on the staff to provide in-house counseling as well 
as outreach and followup work with other juveniles. 

Mr. YATES. Do you use State facilities now? 

Mr. Hotman. The State has been referring juveniles back to the 
reservation from their courts. | 

Mr. YATES. So you have a double load? 

Mr. HoLman. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. How much money is involved? 

Mr. HoLMaNn. The request is for a total of $166,600. Yearly oper- 
ation cost is $148,210, total first time cost of $314,810. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


YAKIMA INDIAN NATION OF WASHINGTON 


SATUS PROJECT, INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE, 
INDIAN ACTION TEAM 


WITNESSES 


JOHNSON MENINICK, CHAIRMAN, YAKIMA NATION 
ROGER R. JIM, SR. 


Mr. Yates. Next is Yakima Indian Nation of Washington. 
Your statement will be made part of the record. 
[Material follows: ] 
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TESTIMONY OF THE YAKIMA NATION 


BEFORE THE HOUSE AND SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE SUBCOMMITTEES 
ON INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 


Goodmorning Mr. Chairman: my name is Johnson Meninick and IL 
am the Chairman of the Yakima Nation of Washington State, On behalf 
of the Yakima Nation, I would like to thank you for providing us this 
- Opportunity to address the Subcommittee. ne 


We are here today to ask this Subcommittee's assistance in rein- 
stating the Yakima Satus Creek Irrigation project back into the 1982 
BIA budget and to express our concerns regarding the proposed cut back 
‘in the Indian Action Teams Program as well as to support the testimony 
of the Portland Indian Health Board regarding the proposed 1982 buddet 
.of the Indian Health Service and to briefly address Mr.’ Reagan's proposed 
budget cuts. 

SATUS CREEK IRRIGATION PROJECT - As you may recall, the Satus Creek 
Irrigation Project which will provide shallow production wells and pipe 
and sprinkler distribution systems designed to bring some 260 acres of 
land up to its productive potential, was included in the original BIA 
F.Y. 1981 budget request. This project was one of six tribal irrigation 
projects nation wide which were removed from the F.Y. 1981 BIA budget 
request as part of the Department of Interior's budget cuts. 


When the project was cut from the budget, BIA informed the Yakima 
Nation that this project along with the five irrigation projécts for 
other tribes, was simply being deférred to F.Y. 1982 and would be in- 
cluded in the BIA's request at that time. The Tribe accepted BIA's 
statement in good faith and did not seek to have this project rein- 
stated into the BIA's F.Y. 1981 request. 


Because of our critical need for the Satus Creek project, we have 
kept in close contact with the BIA personnel working on it. We. were 
informed that the project was discussed by both the BIA and OMB staff 
ain recent months and that it was placed in the F.Y. 1982 budget request 
of the Division of Water Resources at BIA Along with the five irrigation 
project of other tribes which were also-deferred from F.Y. 1981. 


It was not until the BIA's official F.Y. 1982 budget request was 
*“.made public that we learned that all-of the deferred irrigation pro-. 
jects with the exception of Yakima's were. included in the 1982 request. 


The Tribe has spoken with several individuals at BIA and we have 
finally learned that the Yakima Satus Creek Project was removed from 
the BIA's 1982 Budget request by the former Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary for Indian Affairs. The project was not removed at the request 
of OMB and was clearly removed over the objections of the staff of BIA 
Water Resources Division. The Tribe had no knowledge of the cuts and 
had no input into the decision. No justification was given by the 
Acting Assistant Secretary for hiS pulling the Satus Creek Project 
out while leaving the other five projects in. 


~The BIA's own justification statements point out that this project 
~"has a benefit/cost ratio of 1.9 to 1". It. further indicated that "in 
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addition to the direct benefits to the acreage served, other nearby 
salt saturated lands will indirectly benefit from a lowering of the 
existing high water table by the irrigation pumping", and that this 
project also has the longer range potential of being tied into a 
Mabton storage project at a later date. 


The Yakima Nation clearly needs this*project. We feel confident 
that the BIA's own records show the economic development potential of 
these shallow wells and sprinkler distribution systems and the poten- 
tial of the land which it will help to develop. We ask this Subcom- 
mittee to review this justification material and its projection of 
benefit/ cost ratios carefully. Our project has a higher benefit/ 
cost ratio that three of the irrigation projects presently included 
in the BIA's F.Y. 1982 request. The Yakima Nation clearly has the 
potential to make very effective use of the project and the land it 
will develop and we ask this Subcommittee to assist us by appropri- 
ating $475,000 to construct this project at Satus Creek. 


INDIAN HEALTH SERVICES TO NON-INDIANS- The Yakima Nation would like 
to take this opportunity to express our serious concerns regarding 
the newly proposed IHS regulations relating to. the provision of IHS 
services to non-Indian male spouses. The Yakima Nation strongly 
opposes this action and we stress that while we support adequate med- 
ical care for all people we strongly object to the use of IHS as the 
vehical for providing such services to non-Indians. Our staff has 
reviewed the IHS proposed F.Y. 1982 budget carefully and we have 
found the IHS program increases to be extremely low when compared 

to the actual needs of our people. We are therefore concerned by 
this proposed non-Indian increase in the IHS service population when 
program dollars are already inadequate to service our tribal members. 
IHS has already begun to provide services to non-Indian male spouses 
in the Portland Area and this action is cutting into tribal program 
budgets and will also cut into our very limited contract health 

care program. We feel that the time has come for IHS to again be-. 
come a program for Indian people where service populations are de- 
fined by the Indian tribes and adequate funds are appropriated to 
meet the health needs of Indian people. 


PROPOSED CUTS IN THE INDIAN ACTION TEAMS PROGRAM- The Yakima Nation 
is seriously concerned with the proposed cuts in the Indian Action 
Teams Program. The IAT program at Yakima has already suffered se- 
verely from the F.Y. 1981 budget cut in this program. 


We feel that our program is both effective and clearly needed. Our 
IAT trainees are provided with both classroom and on the job training 
and in 1980 our records show that 66% of our IAT graduates were 
placed in permanent jobs within months of completion of their training. 
Many of the other 1980 IAT graduates have gone on for further train- 
ing or have since entered the job market off the reservation. We 
feel that Yakima has a very meaningful program which is directed to- 
wards training individuals in skills which are clearly needed by our 
local job market. The lack of skilled Indian labor has forced the 
Yakima Tribe to contract a number of construction projects out to 
non-Indian construction firms. The IAT program has helped to correct 
this situation by providing us the the alternative of skilled tribal — 
members. We feel that this program has worked to decrease the un- 
employment on our reservation and has allowed for meaningful progress 
in the area of Indian preference. The Yakima Nation is strongly 
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committed to tribal self-determination. Self-determination can only 
be accomplished however, when our people are skilled. 


We ask the Subcommittee to review the proposed cuts in this program 
in relation to the program potential for developing a skilled Indian 
labor force. Employment training is critical to economic development 
and we encourage you to return this program to at least its F.Y. 

1979 level. 


Finally Mr. Chairman, I would like to prematurely address the F.y. 
82 Reagan budget. While the budget has not been released or submit- 
ted to the Congress we can only speculate as to how the Indian pro- 
grams may fare against the proposed cutbacks. We are aware that 
many of the so called "special interest groups" are mounting an attack 
on the cutbacks, particularly those for social programs. This puts 
us in an unconfortable position of being shrugged off as ‘just another 
special interest group' when we question the wisdom of cuts in Indian 
Programs. In reality the relationship between Indian tribes and the 
Federal government can not possible construed to put us in that cata- 
gory. As you know, and as the Constitution of the U.S. has been in- 
terpreted time and again by the highest courts in the land, the Ex- 
ecutive and Legislative branches of government have a fiduciary trust 
responsibility toward the Indian tribes of this country. Promises 
were made when the Treaties were signed, to provide for our people in 
many ways. We gave up our lands in a treaty of friendship, for pro- 
mises of services for our people and we feel that the obligations 
the U.S. has made should be adhered to. 


The social and economic indicators for tribes are so much worse 
than any other group of people in this country that the statistics 
are numbing and in many cases just hard to believe. The suicide rate 
is many time the nations average, our average life span and education- 
al attainment levels are much lower than all non-Indians. 


Without getting into detailed specifics, let us quickly examine 
just one area: employment. On some reservations a deletion of training 
jobs provided by CETA, and the subsequent employment attained from this 
training, would double the unemployment rate. Unemployment on some 
reservations is already as high as 40-70%. Many of our former CETA 
trainees are now in college and well on their way to becoming contribut- 
ing citizens of the state of Washington. If a member of my tribe has 
been utilizing CETA programs and is suddenly told that there is no 
longer CETA funding, what is she or he to do? There are no factories 
or industrial places of employment on our reservation that Indian peo- 
ple can turn to. We live in rural locations where the opportunities 
for employment are very low. Despite this, we have heard that there 
is consideration for completely gutting the CETA program including the 
Division of Indian and Native American Programs (DINAP) in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. We realize that CETA is not an item within the juris- 
diction of this Subcommittee, it is an issue that you can help us 
with either as members of the Labor/HEW Subcommittee or as members 
of the full Appropriations Committee. There are other agencies and 
departments outside the BIA and IHS that are providing important ser- 
vices to our tribe. We plead with this Committee not to cut these 
programs. 


The present federal policy of this country is referred to as "self- 
determination", which is the common name for the Indian Self . 


76-640 O - 81 - 30 
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Determination and Education Assistance Act, P.L. 93-638. This was 
a progressive policy initiated by the Nixon Administration and it 
has helped Indian tribes to attain local control, an ideaology 
long in sync with Republican philosophies. In Ronald Reagan's 
national Indian policy, he promised to protect and advocate for 
tribal self-determination and fully aknowledged the trust rela- 
tionship between the federal government and Indian tribes. We 
applaud this policy but must point out that cutting back on Indian 
programs budgetarily is in contradiction to the policy and will 
make the dream of self-determination an unattainable goal. 


We hope this Committee realizes that cutting programs to those 
Indian peole most in need of those programs would indeed be a serious 
mistake with potential disasterous consequences for all Indian Nations. 
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Mr. MENINIcK. We would like to thank you for the opportunity 
for giving us time on your heavy schedule of hearings. We have a 
reservation of 1.3 acres. We have 6,640 people at the present time. 

Items we want to cover quickly, and we have follow-up material 
if necessary, involve the following: 

We have the Satus Project, Indian Health Service, and Indian 
Action Team. 

The Satus Project has been in the making since the 1980 project. 
However, six projects were cut out. This project includes this: We 
have droughts in certain areas and in other places high water 
tables. This interferes with land use in that area. What we need to 
do is to develop shallow wells and set up systems to service 260 
acres. That will assist some other projects where we have a lot of 
land that can be utilized, and we still have other land that will be 
developed in the future. 

We need water in the high country but this is the area which 
has been budgeted and taken off. We would like to reinstate that if 
possible. 

The next item has to do with Indian Health Service to non- 
Indians. Policy provides for these types of services. However, we 
feel uncomfortable. We have many elders within our reservation, 
as mentioned earlier. The membership we have includes the elder- 
ly who need those services and are affected, and there are some 
small children who are helpless and who cannot get enough serv- 
ices. 

If there is major illness or something which affects the budget we 
are uncomfortable with providing service to non-Indian people. The 
Indian Health Service was designed for Indian health service only. 

There are other means of health care that can be provided or are 
provided within the area, within the City of Yakima and surround- 
ing areas. 

With regard to the Indian action team which has been cut off, 
this particular program has assisted us quite a bit. This helps with 
some of the people we have who could not get out and make 
themselves useful. They got useless within their own minds and got 
involved in some type of crime or sometimes suicide was attempt- 
ed. This also put many people on welfare lines, and welfare does 
not provide us that type of service. | 

With the Indian Action Team we have a lot of projects on reser- 
vation. Money would be needed to support this kind of program. 

We cannot emphasize this any further. We need a project to help 
us in this type of program to take some of our people away from 
the streets and get them away from crime. Some people have 
nothing to do and the tendency is to get involved in crime. 

I have Roger Jim here. He is a member of the council. 

One final remark I would like to make. In recent announcement 
of budget cuts that will be coming up, we are unaware as to the 
effect it will have on us. However, we will keep abreast of anything 
that develops. We want to be sure we are included in any money 
which is forthcoming because we cannot see ourselves placed 
within a new era and past policies disregarded. 

If the Reagan administration will set out past policies, we would 
like to be involved. We need to provide services to our people and 
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also retain certain rights and resources for future generations yet 
unborn. | 

I will turn this over to Roger. 

Mr. YaTEs. Roger, have you anything further? 

Mr. Jim. Just on the closing remarks relating to self-determina- 
tion and the Republican administration—we hope during these 
next four years we will see an improvement of the law and that 
Indians benefit. 

Mr. YATEs. Thank you. 


KEWEENAW BAY INDIAN TRIBE OF L’ANSE, MICHIGAN 
WITNESS 


DONALD LaPOINT, MEMBER, TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Yates. Next is the Keweenaw Bay Indian Tribe of L’Anse, 
Michigan 

Your statement will be part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF THE KEWEENAW BAY TRIBAL COMMUNITY © 


BEFORE THE HOUSE AND SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEES ON 
INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 


Good morning Mr Chairman: my name is Donald LaPoint and I am here today 
representing the Keweenaw Bay Tribal Commmity in my capacity as a member of 
the Tribal Council. On behalf of the Keweenaw Bay Tribal Commmity I would 
like to thank you and the members of this Subcommittee for providing us this 
Opportunity to address you. 


Once again, the Keweenaw Bay Indian Community is coming before you to 
address the severe problem of inadequate programs for the treatment of Indian 
alcoholism in Michigan. 


AS you may recall, we testified before this conmittee last year, re- 
questing funding to construct an alcoholism and detoxification facility on 
our reservation. No money has been forthcoming and the conditions have deter- 
orated further. . 


Our New Day alcoholism program at Keweenaw Bay provides the only Indian 
culturally oriented in-patient alcoholism treatment services to the entire 
Indian population of Michigan. Our present treatment center is still a state 
licensed coed facility. The 25 beds are occupied at a 90% capacity rate for 
the majority of the time. 


The issue of Indian alcoholism was a critical part of the discussion 
during the Senate and House consideration of re—-authorizing the Indian Health _ 
Care Improvement Act (IHCIA). This problem was addressed in oe of the recom 
mendations of the American Indian Policy Review Commission, in 1976. That 
Congressional conmission was critical of the federal efforts in this area, and 
suggested intensifying efforts that were more culturally sensitive. 


During the recent re-authorization hearings for the Indian Health Care. 
Improvement Act, the Keweenaw Bay Tribe, along with Indian tribes nationwide 
expressed their concerns regarding the Indian Health Service's (IHS) refusal 
to construct alcoholism and detoxification facilities which were not part of 
an IHS hospital complex. 


Staff members of both the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
and the Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs, reviewed the Act and stated 
that it was their interpretation that the construction authorization within 
the Act clearly included Indian alcoholism and detox centers. Subsequently 
language in both Committee's reports firmly reiterated that point specifically 
Clarifying the legislative intent of the Act as it relates to this subject. 
That language requires the IHS to become the lead agency in addressing Indian 
alcoholism and detox needs. 


Despite this Congressional concern, IHS has again come forward re— 
questing only a small increase in the IHS alcoholism program and no construc- 
tion money for alcoholism or detoxification facilities. 


We must question the validity of the IHS position maintaining that the 
agency cannot fund an independent project such as we propose. ‘ 
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We respectfully request that the Subcommittee review its own records > 
in regard to criminal, social and medical problems of Indians. Such a re- 
view would reveal that alcoholism.and alcohol abuse is the greatest single 
factor in Indian crime and recidivism rates, not only for Michigan, but 
for the nation as well. 


At the request of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, the 
Native American Rights Fund (NARF) conducted a study entitled, "Needs Assess- 
ment for Indian Offenders". That study supported the contention that alco— 
holism is the prime cause of Indian crime statistics. Large amounts of 
federal dollars are being poured into law enforcement, treating the symptoms 
rather than the cause of the problem. 


Since 1974, our tribe has provided culturally—oriented alcoholism 
services for the entire Indian population of Michigan and we intend to con- 
tinue to fill this need. 


The Keweenaw Bay tribe is proud to state that our program is one of 
the few Indian-run, state licensed facilities in the country. We feel our 
effort is a visible step toward the IHS goal of increasing the nunber of 
fully—accredited Indian programs. 


Our center served 125 patients last year. The Tribe must handle this 
heavy case load from the third floor of the tribal governmental building, a 
location that clearly inhibits our efforts. The center is short of residen- 
tial space, storage space, kitchen facilities, hot water and other basics of 
operation. To further illustrate our need, there is no room for counseling, 
nor: for critical detoxification segregation. 


Compounding the situation, a Michigan State Fire Marshal's inspection 
in 1979, reported 24 violations of the state fire code. Now, those violations 
threaten the center with the loss of its state license and accreditation. 


The location of the center in a public building hampers the program. 
First, the delicate nature of the program is disrupted by the routine bus- 
iness of the other governmental departments. The social stigma attached to 
alcoholism prevents potential participants from visiting the center. Such 
a public admission can be devastating. The present location prevents the > 
utilization by those who desperately need the assistance the center pro- 
vides. 


In the face of such odds, our 11 fener staff perseveres. Besides the 
program director and director of counseling, the tribe's center offers 4 cer—- 
tified counselors, a housekeeper who is a licensed practical nurse, an al- — 
coholism education specialist, plus a doctor and additional nurse on-call. 


- In the past, we have approached the NIAAA, the IHS and the State, in 
an attempt to adtain this crucial funding. None of those agencies, nor any 
other agency, has been able to provide the assistance we need. The answer 
has always been the same: No funds or a lack of authority. 


Ironically, the tribe has been informed that due to our success in 
lowering our unemployment rate below the 20% level, we have become ineli- 
gible for EDA Public Works funding or Department of Labor programs that 
have provided funding to other tribes. The IHS will not consider the re— 
quest unless it is part of an entire hospital package. 
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Our program enjoys solid support from the Michigan community, support 
that we can easily document. Among letters of support in our files (copies 
of which are provided to the Committee in our packets) we can list: Michigan 
Inter-Tribal Council, the Baraga County Board of Commissioners, the Baraga 
County Substance Abuse program, and the Michigan Commission on Indian Affairs. 


Past comments and actions by this subcommittee have shown that you 
are well aware of the seriousness of the problem. Alcoholism is the nunber 
one problem in Indian commmnities. 


A remedy does exist. The re-authorization of the Indian Health Care 
Improvement Act broadened the authorization for our request. 


We are asking this committee to assist us by appropriating $1,728,917 
to build a 14,632 square foot facility to house our program. We ask you to 
Fealize that this investment will serve to decrease unemployment, crime, 
accidents and a number of health problems and will almost surely result in 
a cost saving over the years to come. 


We thank you for this opportunity to present our concerns. 


SAN fi 
Gbdedes BW 


CHIGAN INDIAN SERVICES, INC. 


7070 E. Broadway 
Mt. Pleasant, Mi. 48858 


Telephone 773 2097 
Robin Johanson 


see 


March 7, 1980 


Fred Shelifoe-Program Director 
New Day Residential Treatment 
and Aftercare Facility 

Route # 1 

Baraga, MI.. 49908 


Dear Fred, 


This agency is very supportive of your effort to abtain 
financial support for a much needed new structure for the 
operation of a residential treatment center for the Indian 
population in the upper peninsula. 


You would be able to expect us to use your agency for re- 
ferrals much as we are currently doing. 


As you know we have a proposal in now for a treatment center 
to serve the Indian population in the lower peninsula. New 
Day Treatment Center is the main center we use at this time 
for Indian people, but because of the great distance from 
the central michigan area, ( 824 mi. round trip) and our 
limited budget, we think this would be very useful for 
Indiang in -the lower peninsula. 


At this time I would like to say good luck with your endeavor. 
to service and help our people afflicted with the disease 
alcoholism, in the upper peninsula. I see a real need for a 
treatment center located both in the upper and lower peninsula. 
It is my experience that the Indian individual responds to 
treatment more readily when he feels a direct ethnic identi- 
fication with the treatment facility and their staff. 


Sincerely, 
ep aay 
Voto cfr ™ 


Robin Johanson-Director 

Central Michigan Indian Services, Inc. 
7070 E. Broadway St. 

Mt. Pleasant, MI. 48858 


RLJ/lej 


Officers 
PRESIDENT 
Wanda Frogg 


VICE - PRESIDENT 
Steven LaBulf Sr. 


SECRETARY 
Gaynor. Oxendine 


TREASURER 
Gardenia King 


REGION 1 
Russell Socoby 


REGION 2 
'Aarilyn Anderson 
Janine Huff 


REGION 3 
Gaynor Uaendine 


REGION 4 
Jini Hornbduchle 
FS.t &, WOTKN 


RECION 5 
VJanda Frogg 
Giies Hart 
(Don Staples) 


REGION 6 

SGeurge Hawkins 
Sane Butfalonead 
UV. Freelan 


2EGION7 
Ahitman Harry 
Marquis Woodard 


REGION 8 

Oz21e Withamson 
Velvin Eagleman 
Se tuamP ) 


HEGIONY 
Dave dostler 
vanes Buller 


HEGION 10 
tieven LaBuff Sr. 


ALASKA 
Lieven Matthews 
(Stuart Nicotat) 


NAVAJO 
Garderia King 
YOUTH 


Arter Vargit 
Varin JaohS0n 
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(715) 986-2797 
(715) 986+4510 


Nattonal Indian Board on Alcoholism & Drug Abuse 
Rt. 2 Box 8 Turtle Lake, Wi. 54889 


March 5, 1980 


Mr. Fred Shelifoe 

Program Director 

New Day Residential Treatment _ 
and Aftercare Facility 

Route 1 

Baraga, Michigan 49908 


Dear Fred: : : 


It is my understanding that your program is badly in need 
of a new facility. We recognize that in order to do an 
effective job, particularly in a residential treatment and 
aftercare facility, the surroundings and conditions of the 
facility is conducive to the restoration of dignity, pride, 


self-worth and the overall mental well-being of the client. 


Therefore, we support the request you are making to the 
Appropriations Committee of the United States Congress for 
funding of a new facility. We sincerely hope that those 
people with the power to make the decision recognize the _ 
great need for combatting the disease of alcoholism among 
our people. 


Best of Luck to you. 


Sincerely, 


Drnch Fregg 


Wanda Frogg, President 
NIBADA 


WF :dmo 
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RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, THE KEWEENAW BAY INDIAN COMMUNITY IS A DULY 
RECOGNIZED INDIAN RESERVATION UNDER THE INDIAN REORGANI— 
ZATION ACT OF JUNE 18, 1934 (48 STAT. 984) AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACT OF JUNE 15, 1935 (49 STAT. °378), AND 

WHEREAS, THE KEWEENAW BAY TRIBAL COUNCIL HAS A VITAL 
CONCERN FOR THE WELFARE OF ITS TRIBAL MEMBERSHIP AND IS 
AUTHORIZED TO ACT IN ALL MATTERS THAT CONCERN THE WELFARE 
OF THE TRIBE,AND 


WHEREAS, THE KEWEENAW BAY. TRIBAL COUNCIL HAS AUTHOR— 
IZED THE DIRECTOR OF THE NEW DAY TREATMENT CENTER TO. ACT 
ON ITs BEHALF FOR THE BETTERMENT OF THOSE IN THE KEWEENAW 
Bay INDIAN COMMUNITY AND INDIAN PEOPLE OF THE STATEROF 
MICHIGAN AND NORTHERN COUNTIES OF WISCONSIN. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, THAT THE BARAGA COUNTY 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS URGES THE .DIRECTOR OF THE NEw DAY 
TREATMENT CENTER TO ACTIVELY PURSUE A CONTRACT WITH 
INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE ‘TO’;PROVIDE FUNDING FOR A NEW PRIMARY 
SUBSTANCE ABUSE TREATMENT AND DETOX FACILITY. 


CERTIFICATION 


STATE OF MICHIGAN ) 
Pee 


COUNTY OF BARAGA ) 


I, BERNARD J. LAMBERT, CLERK OF THE BARAGA COUNTY BOARD 
OF COMMISSIONERS DO HEREBY CERTIFY THAT THE RESOLUTION OF 
WHICH THE ABOVE IS A TRUE COPY WAS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 
SAID BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS AT ITS MEETING HELD ON THE 10TH 
DAY OF MARCH, A.D. 1980. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I HAVE HEREUNTO SET MY HAND AND AF- 
FIXED: THE SEAL OF THE CIRCUIT COURT AT L'ANSE, MICHIGAN IN 
SAID COUNTY, THIS 14TH DAY OF MARCH, 1980. 


Kine Uh 


BERNARD J.(LAMBERT, CLERK OF THE 
BARAGA COUNTY BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


a ee 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Gz: 
COMMISSION MEMBERS % = wd. COMMISSION ON 
Phitip Alexis, Chairman ‘ed ‘ INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Vacant. Vice-Chairman acome 300 E. Michigan Ave. 
Joan Bemis. Secretary P.O. Box 30026 
Robert Nygaard WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN, Governor Lansing, Michigan 48909 
William Cross Phone 517/373-0654 
vast aiaged DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 

bi ; 

et, Seaceliongg GERALD H MILLER, Director , 
a MICHIGAN COMMISSION ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 


RESOLUTION 1980-01 


’ WHEREAS, The Michigan Commission on’ Indian Affairs-was established 
pursuant to Public Act 195 of 1972 and; 


WHEREAS, The Michigan Commission on I-dian Affairs has the charge and 
responsibility of assisting Indian Tribes, ind‘-riduals and organizations 
obtain any right due Indians of this state and; 


WHEREAS, The Michigan Commission on Indian Affairs is directed to 
make recommendations to State and Federal agencies which have a respon- 
sibility to impact services and programs for Indian people and; 


WHEREAS, The Michigan Commission on Indian Affairs is aware that many 
Indian people are receiving minimal or no substance abuse services from 
many agencies which have the responsibility to provide these services and; 


WHEREAS, The Commission on Indian Affairs desires to develop self- 
determination and the participation of Indians in substance abuses services 
in this state and; 


WHEREAS, The Keeweenaw Bay Tribal Council has a deep concern for the 
tribal people in the area of substance abuse treatment and are to be com- 
mended for their community efforts and concerns for their people and; 


WHEREAS, There exists at the present time no facility which will 
accommodate the requirements of their program. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Commission on Indian Affairs urges 


and supports the active pursuit of funding for a new primary substance 
abuse treatment and detox facility for the New Day Treatment Center 


SUBMITTED: “Z7le4eh) 21,169 


APPROVED: fe (yes) oO (no) 


Ste Oe ise seg td 
Here CHAIRMAN ~ 


sag é 
(Signature) C47v 71<¢) LI, 
ee OECRDIARY <a 4 5. ee 
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GARAGA COUNPY SUBSTANCE ABUSE - 
O7th Dist recur Cour. 
2 i Mein Sie 

ey 


L'Anse, bichigan 479050 
PATE March li 19eo 
TO: ‘Fred Shelifoe, Program Larecvor 
New Day Residential Treatment ang arvercostes I ACs 
RUGsocl 
Baraga, Michigan. 49905 ve 
vo Witom this Muy VConceirn: 


We have worked with New Dev for suite some 


time and feel that they do, muke a ptf Or CO: ee memr oe 

to Baraca Countai Wer anetavaretor crobiens ieee 

mre facility anid in @facte the] 2s otis Ve visi tea 

there was a problem with water for the Taci ivy. ae 
would very much support an appropriccion Uae Sent eaters 
fonds for 2 new “aCiliey,fOL unisChaLas, ser cect iRwer ac aes 
seein.’ Unies cs ver aoproprinte SG oa 2S oun 

neobvle of Barayja : County, partieularly Native em sess 


Wemy ser ae a new facitic VOULG DOGh. =. ieee 
their benefits 70 anpataens trestnent patients anc 
also perhaps help facilitate coordinated work with 


e 
outpatient. Lt would. pelvery cae D1. Ale a AES 


Joenn”“P. Chabot. 
Counselor 


JPC/kn 


-\ ee ; ni 
of oe we 
BAY MILLS. INDIAN: ‘COMMUNITY pe 
oes ioe RURAL, \E ROUTE|NO. ee s Rove \ : 
+ a bys Pecan “497s oi v- Ke j aes 
3 ae S os ay af NESE Bat & a ee 
. OK WER 
iG 
Manch 18, 1980 


Ma. Fred Shelifoe- 

Program Dinector 

New Day Residential Treatment 
and Aftercare Facility 

Route #1 

Banaga, Michigan 49908 


Dear Mn. Shelifoe: 

Enclosed you will find a Resolution supporting your efforts to pursue 
a contract with Indian Health Service for a new primary substance 
abuse treatment and detox facility. 

I am S0%ry for not having met the deadline of March 13th, but the 
signatures that were needed on the pesorutcon were out of town and 
not available. P 


T{ we can be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to call or 
unite 


incenely, 


Wade I. | Ah 
Tribal Chairman 
WIT/cac 


Enclosure 
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RESOLUTION 


Resolution No. 80-3-13 


WHEREAS: The Bay Mills Indian Community is a duly federally recognized 
Indian tribe which is organized under the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934 .(25 U.S.C. ss476 et seq.), and 


WHEREAS: _ The need of members of the Community for accessible medical 
st oki care has been documented in the Bay Mills. Indian Community 
Comprehensive Plan, and 


WHEREAS: The members of the Bay Mills Indian Community are aware of 
and have utilized the old facilities at Keweenaw Bay in the 
past and would very much benefit from a new facility. 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the Executive Council of the Bay Mills 
Indian Community supports the Director of the New Day Treatment 
Center to actively pursue a contract with Indian Health Service 
to provide funding for a new primary Substance Abuse Treatment 
and Detox Facility. 


APPROVED: ATTEST: 


“ (lee (3. koh ee 


Wade I. Teeple, Tribal Chairman Armella B. Parker, Secretary 

Bay Mills Indian Community Bay Mills Indian Community 

Executive Council Executive Council 
CERTIFICATION 


I, the undersigned, as Secretary of the Bay Mills Indian Community, 
hereby certify that the above resolution was adopted and approved at a 
meeting of the Bay Mills Executive Council held at Bay Mills, Michigan 
on the 7"day of March, 1980 with a vote of <3 for Oo opposed / 
absent and ; abstaining. As per provisions of Bay Mills Constitution, 
the Tribal Chairman must abstain except in the case of a tie. 


eel C6 mea 


Armella B. Parker, Secretary 
Bay Mills Indian Community 
Executive Council 


WHEREAS, © 


7 


WHEREAS , 


WHEREAS , 


‘WHEREAS, 
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The Saginaw Chippewa Incian tribe, inc. 


t asl? BROADWAY MT PLEASSST SSCHIGA’. S2ens Sci A ReGen (8) 
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RESOLUTION 


the Saginaw Chippewa Indian Tribe, of the Isabella Reservation 
in Michigan is a federally recognized’ Indian Tribe organized 
under a constitution and by-laws ratified by the Tribe on. 
March °7, 1937, and approved by the Secretary of the Interior 
on May 6, 1937 pursuant to appropriate provisions of the 
Indian Reorganization Act of June 18,1934 (48 Stat’. 984), as 
amended by the Act of June 15, 1935, (49 Stat. CWA: Mer-t elem 


the Saginaw Chippewa Indian Tribe, is a federal corporation 
chartered under the Act of June 18, 1934, (48 Stat. 984) and, 


the Saginaw Chippewa Tribal Council has a vital concern for 
the welfare of its tribal members and is authorized to Yes ome 0] 
all-matters that concern the welfare of the Tribe and, 


the Keweenaw Bay Tribal Council has provided detox facilities 
for 


Se of our community. 
"NOW. THEREFORE BE I pote ere that the Saginaw Chippewa Tribal Council 


endorse the forts of the New Day Treatment Center, located 
in Baraga, Michigan, in their efforts to secure funding for a 
new or improved center for the program. 


CERTIFICATION 


The foregoing resolution was duly adopted by the Saginaw 


Chippewa Tribal Council composed of 10 members of whom 


a quorum, 
adopted at a mceting by a vote of 
and that said Resolution has not been rescinded 


¢- constitute 
members were present, that the foregoing Resolution was 
& for; 7 against; 7 abstaining; 


in iny way. 


airman 
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=) KEWEENAW BAY INDIAN COMMUNITY 


[ (A er 
2 > S y 
zy i KEWEENAW BAY TRIBAL CENTER 


BARAGA, MICHIGAN 49908 
Phone (906) 353-6623 


RESOLUTION 


WHEREAS, The Keweenaw Bay Indian Community is a duly 
recognized Indian Reservation under the Indian 
Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984) 
qty as amended by the Act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 378) 
- and : 


WHEREAS, The Keweenaw Bay Tribal Council has a vital concern 
for the welfare of its tribal membership and is 
authorized to act in all matters that concern the 
welfare of the Tribe and 


WHEREAS, The Keweenaw Bay Tribal Council has authorized 
The Director of the New Day Treatment Center to act 
on their behalf for the betterment of those in the 
Keweenaw EBay Indian Community and Indian people of 
the State of Michigan and northern counties of 
Wisconsin. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the Keweenaw Bay Tribal Council 

authorizes the Director of the New Day Treatment 
Center to actively pursue a contract with Indian 
Health Service to provide funding for a new primary 
substance abuse treatment and detox facility. 


CERTIFICATION 


The foregoing resolution was duly adopted by the Keweenaw Bay 
Tribal Council with a quorum present purani: Prac dunen monthly 


council meeting on the /2 day of WL: , 1980 by a 
vote of <7 for © against, and / staining. 


| -« Oras mm. Gamed 
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KATAKITEGONING INDIAN COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
(LAC VIEUX DESERT BAND) 
P.O. BOX 446 
WATERSMEET, MICHIGAN 49969 
PHONE: 906-358-4722 


“laversmeet Suhstance Ahose Service 
Pax 446 . 


le Sear eect MT S0869 


ear Fred, 

To very mich st:inonort sour need for a new buildins for Alcoholism "reat- 
ment Services. 7 cannot see hor the Con~ress of the 'mnites States can deny 
us somethina that is so hadly needed. I do not know how to impress upon them 

: ire , : : 
the enormity of tiveic drended disease called Alcoholism and our need to compat 


alcoholism, ‘hy are t}.e peovle of Wisconsin, and Minnasota so far ahead of us 


in their battle? We have to cet thins coinc someway and stop-drag¢eing our. _ -_ 
= 
ZCCEs 


Sincerely, 


: 2 ee 
Nt if niet Pie att, SRS PTS ph Se 


we: 


Franklin James Hazen 
Director of Alcoholism Procram 
Vlatersmeet, MI. 49969 


76-640 0 - 81 - 31 
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HAROL DJ. FROGG - EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR TELEPHONE - 715 - 95-8727 


Ain Dek Ing, Tc. 


(Our Domne ) 


Box 188 . 
Spooner, WI 54801 


maven 4, 198 


Ye, Fred Shelifoe, Prozram Director 


Mists Siar Rae ses Treataent and 
Aftercare Facility 
7 %y,- a. 
NOUNCE {he 
VALE sv yen ee CHIan 49908 


rad 


Dear Mr. Snelifose: : , 4 
Tt is incecd 2 pleasure to curport your testimony to the EDDO DW ice Ins 
Coumittee of the United States Congress. 


Ain Dah Int, Inc. has had the pleasure ef womsing with the Nev coy 
Zesidential Treatrent anc Aftercare F acility in th2 referrel of cus 
el e. I vould supsurt your neod for a nev LACiidieve cle 


: 
HECHT I Me RTaIres eae are very few adequate facilities evalletie 


te serve the chemical dependent. The buildings that are hcusing 


our clientels are gerud turally unsound. Needless to say, th2 ic STARCY, 
“her, becones unsafe Zor our people. Therefore, it becomes a nardshir 
for our various pregrems to be certified by State azexcies. #250, 
the renovation of these facilities become costly. A new facility 
“ole create a more rehabilitative atcosnhere. . 
Zam cexthused that you are pursuing the poss Zbility som a new 
facility and also your open coor }olicy for our referrals. : 
"tay you continue in your quest to deliver quality services to our 
Tadten pesple. 
a ade 
em Siacenely 

é | J ‘S t a : 

al agen i 

ae y B Ny f Wed gs - 
Yerold J. \Fross a : 
=xecutive \srect ar 
HIF /njn 

WILLIAM ARBUCKLE JOSEPH OTTO : CHARLES KAGIGEBI 


Vice Chairman Chairman Secretary 


—=— a ae 
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Sig? OWL INDIAN OUTREACH, INC. 
ve , 605 Bridge St. N. w. 


4 4 Grand Rapids, Michigan 49504 
Phone (616) 458-7175 


4A — 
yp | aA 
PIAS “Let's Wise Up 


March 5, 1980 


New Day Residential Treatment and After Caresraciuity — 


- RO #1 


Baraga, Michigan 49908 


Dear..Friends, 


We at Owl Indian Outreach stand behind and support your 
efforts to seek funds for a new facility. Being one of 
your referral agencies we can appreciate the program 

that you offer. We are very fortunate to have such service 
available to the Michigan Indian Community. We wish you 
continued success in your efforts. 


Sincerely, 


* Sf be ales ? - 
\ : ae BL Faia tf a agus) op Paces 


Sen AE, qe: 


Carol Shananaquet Z 
Executive Director. 
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~ Western Upper Peninsula Substance Abuse Service 


COORDINATING AGENCY 


32Z QUINCY STREET © HANCOCK, MICHIGAN 49930 
TELEPHONE 482-7710 


OnTOWAGON 


Barada 


recawe 


March 7, 1980 


T0: FRED SHALIFOE 
FROM: MARK D. HALKOLA 
SUBJ: NEW FACILITY 
Dear Fred: 


The Western Upper Peninsula Substance Abuse Coordinatina Agency 
has lone supported your programs efforts to address alcoholism 
and substance abuse within the Indian population of this region. 
They are one of the, if not the, most serious health problem 
facing the Indian Community in the State. 


A new facility would only improve your service capabilities, and 
as Coordinator, ! wholeheartedly support your efforts te obtain 
additional funds to construct such a building. Moving your | 
services to a new modern facility will not only enable you to 
improve your service capabilities for the Indians in the State 
of Michigan,’ but also to expand services to Indian populations 
cf neighboring States. 


If I may be of any assistance in your efforts, please do not 
hesitate to ccntact me. 
Sincerely yours, 


my ] 
| 
! . 
\! ofa : oat oe 
son foe i eS Sah 


Mark D. Halkola 


MDH: mn 
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BAY MILLS INDIAN COMMUNITY 


- RURAL ROUTE NO. | 


February 26, 1980 


Mr. Frederick Shalifoe 
Council Member 

Keweenaw Bay Tribal Center 
Baraga, Michigan 49908 


Dear Mr. Schalifoe: 
In response to our telephone conversation of February 25, 1980, 
this letter is is support of your new Treatment Center for 


Substance Abuse. 


We have members who have utilized the facilities in Keweenaw Bay 
in the past and were given excellent care by your competant staff. 


And we know that if the need arises in the future, the same excellent 
care will be provided... 


Sincerely yours, 


Se ae rs “Vhs Le 

L ee Le ad 
ade I. Teeple 
Tribal Chairman 


WIT/cac 


AMERIGAN INDIAN SERVIGES, ING. 
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A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 


j569 €. Grand blvd 
800 WEST BALTIMORE, DETROIT, pias, 48202 


(313) 871-5330 ; : (313) 871-5331 


17 Harch 1986 


ir. | red Shelilse. Director 
New Lay Treatment Center 
Route 1 


Baraqa, Ili. 49908 


hearin sheliupoes 

Your Agency's need for a newer facility has been noted in 
our Indian Communities. Those of us in the Alcoholism Field have 
mentioned this need over and over eaain. You Agency is the only 
Indian facility of its kind for hundred of miles to serve our Indian 
People wilh proper aftercare in their efforls to maintain Sobriety 


on a continuing basis. Our Hopes are with you on this nev project. 


Sincerely yours, 
4 . 
onl sx) 
2 Uft 
17 / le ig Wyre \ 


FN c Wats a" 
Harry Ss 
Director 


hk C/ly 


| 
| 
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NTERTAWAL COUN 


MICHIGAN, INC. 


ey 405 East Easterday Avenue . Saule Ste. Marie, Michigan 49783 
; Phone 906-632-6896 


RESOLUTION NO. 80-0006 


WHEREAS: The Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan, Inc. is a duly organized 
governing body under State Charter, filed April 16, 1968; and 


WHEREAS: | The Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan, Inc., is located at 405 
E. Easterday Avenue, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 49783; and 


WHEREAS: Article II of the Articles of Incorporation established a joint - 
Tribal organization representing four (4) reservations in Michigan, 
~ these being: Bay Mills Indian Community, Brimley, Michigan; 
Keweenaw Bay Indian Community, Baraga, Michigan; Hannahville 
Indian Community, Wilson, Michigan; and the Saginaw Chippewa Tribe, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, and 


WHEREAS: Inter-Tribal Council acknowledges the New Day Treatment Center 
-has been an extremely effective primary substance abuse treatment 
and detoxification facility for Michigan Indians. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan, Inc. 

q supports the pursuit by the Director of the New Day Treatment 
Center for.a contract with Indian Health Service to provide funding 
for a new primary substance abuse treatment and detoxification 
facility. ; 


CERTIFICATION 


The foregoing resolution was duly adopted by the Executive Board of the Inter- 
Tribal Council of Michigan, Inc., on this 1 day of April, 1980, with 
3 votes in support, 0 votes in opposition, and 9 votes abstaining. 


rederick Dakota, Chairman 
Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan, Inc. 


BS SB SSB SS SD SB SB SB SP SBD BD SB BLD SBD SB SB SD BPS OSSD POD LHS TD 


Bay Mills Reservation Isabella Reservation 
Brimley, Michigan 49716 Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 48858 
= == 


Keweenaw Bay Reservation Hannahville Reservation 


@ ra. eer e enmasza Areas @ SPi. SIN eo eNe 
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Village of L’Anse 


101 N. MAIN STREET 
P. D. BOX 166 
L'ANSE, MICHIGAN 49946 
906-524-6116 


April 15, 1980 


Mr. Fred Shelifoe, Program Director 
New Day Treatment Center 

Route 1 oN 

Baraga, Michiga 49908 


Dear Mr. Shelifoe: 


The following is a resolution adopted by the L'Anse 
Village Council at their regular meeting held on Monday, 
April 14, 1980. This resolution was adopted by unanimous 
vote. 


WHEREAS, this Council has been informed that the New 
Day Treatment Center intends to apply to the Indian Health 
Service for the funding of a new primary substance abuse 
treatment and detox facility, and 


WHEREAS, this Council considers that the Center has 
rendered and continues to render valuable and much needed 
services to the people of Baraga County on a totally non- 
discriminatory basis, 


BE IT RESOLVED that this Council does hereby endorse and 
support the work, services and programs of the New Day 
Treatment Center and does strongly urge that the Indian 
Health Service cooperate fully with said organization and 
grant such funding as may be applied for in connection with 
a new primary substance abuse treatment and detox facility. 


I, G. Glen Sands, duly elected and acting Clerk of 
the Village of L'Anse do hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution 
passed by the L'Anse Village Council at their regular 
meeting held at L'Anse, Michigan on Monday, April 

14, 1980. 


G. Glen Sands, Cler 


FRED DAKOTA, pressderw 


DONALD A. LA POINTE, v. pres 


JOAN M BEMIS, secretory 
MYRTLE TOLONEN, oss!. sec. 
MICHAEL J. CHOSA, treasure 


FRED SHELIFOE 
CLYDE SWARTZ 
ROSEMARY HAATAJA 
VIRGINIA BEAVER 
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A eral) 
a . 


KEWEENAW BAY INDIAN COMMUNITY 


KEWEENAW BAY TRIBAL CENTER 
BARAGA, MICHIGAN 49908 
Phone (906) 353-6623 


| 


Feb.' 12, 1981 


The Young Adult Conservation Corps Camp 
was started in January 1978 fhen 30 youth aged 
16 thru 23 were hired here at the Keweenaw 


Bay Indian Community. - Since that_time “the 

program has grown to inevade at one time 10 

satellites located throughout Michigan and 

Wisconsin with a totabtensoliment of up to 

250 youth. We presently have 7 satellites 

with a total of 120 corpsmembers on board. 
During the three years that the camp has 

been in operation, a total of 635 youth have 

been hired by the program. Of these approxi- 

mately 50% have been minorities and we have 

maintained a rs eS female ratio or Ll to 1: 

Most of the youth we have hired have had little 

or no previous work experience. Even though 

we have experienced major cuts and revisions 

in the program we have continued to be the 

major and practically the only employer of youth 

in our area. Without this program 70 to. 90% 

of the youth in our area will be unemployed. 

We also have had a large number of handicapped 

individuals work with us. 


From the beginning of the program our 
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main concern has been to train our corpsmembers 
to be able to find and keep jobs once they leave 
our program. In many cases, with little or no 
previous job experience, we ane had to train 
corpsmembers how to arrive at work on time and 
be prepared for the job that must be done that 
day. We also try to offer a vaplety of jobs 
that give corpsmembers a chance to find the 
type of work that they enjoy the most to help 
with their long range career plans. We then 
try to give specialized training especially in 
the area of safety and first aid to help acquaint 
the workers with the proper method for completing 
work assignments. We also offer training on 
special tools such as chainsaws and trainine on 
defensive driving. | 

In the last three years we have been able 
to return over $333,000 in 1978,$433,000°in 1979, 
and 996,000 in 1980 in public service benefits 
to our area. Most of this work has been on pro- 
jects that no one else could have done due to 
a lack of funding. The majority of these pro- 
jects have been recreation and conservation or- — 
iented.. When the additional aspect that most 
of our workers would have to survive on social 
welfare programs, which have no public service 


dollar return to taxpayers, is taken into con- 


sideration the value of this program seems to | 


far out weigh it's costs. 
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We have been very fortunate at Keweenaw 
Bay in having ae See who have all- 
owed us to work on projects that are other 
than just tribal projects. We have worked for 
or with every unit of government that exists 
in Baraga County. Our jobs have ranged from 
developing general public use cross country ski 
trails.on,.Tribal. land .ta completing complicated 
erosion control devices for the Village of 
L'Anse. We have helped with completion of tho 
large scale recreation building projects for area 
youth and numerous wildlife and forest improve- 
ment prorecre: -We also helped create a new — 
public museum for the county. In essence the 
loss of:.our program will have a direct and sev- 
erly detrimental eerene on projects throughout 
our whole area, not just our immediate reserva- 
tion. 

Considering that we have used the forced 
cuts which we have experienced to weed out our 
satellite operations which were marginal in the 
_ past and to streamline our total operations it 
is unfortunate that we now are faced with 
losing the whole program. While we have exper- 
ienced many growing pains we still have tried 
to maintain a quality program to employ and 
train youth in an age group where acquiring job 
experience is nearly impossible in today's job 
market but at the same time we have tried to jpro- 


vide a direct return to the public on each dollar 
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spent. We have experienced better luck placing 
our corpsmembers in new jobs upon leaving the 
program than these same corpsmembers have had 
before working with us. Without this program, 
most of the youth of our area will be forced to 
move to a different area to find employment or 
draw welfare benefits to survive. We would 
hope it would be possible to allow the program 
to live at least. until economic conditions im- 
prove enough to provide the youth of our ped 
with at least a fair chance of-finding employ- 


ment near their homes. 


ee mae 
Thomas A. Deschaine 


Camp Director, 
Keweenaw Bay YACC Camp 2415 


491 
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The Baragz Totonship Schools 


‘Baraga, Mirhigan 49908 


BOARD OF EDUCATION ; ADMINISTRATION 
Donald LaPointe, President - . vo Kenneth Hammerberg, Superintendent 
Donald Hiltunen, Vice President ; Jacob Helms, H.S. Principal 

_ Edward Moberg, Secretary : : ; Larry Wadaga, Flementary Principal 
Gilbert Grant, Treasurer Jerold Paakola, Coordinator (Pelkie) 
Kenneth Lindblom, Trustee Patricia Baribeau, C.S. Director 
Harold Filpus, Trustee 


David Hill, Trustee 
“July 18, 1980 


Mr. Tom Deschaine, YACC Program 
Keweenaw Bay Tribal Center 
Baraga, MI 49908 


Dear Mr. Deschaine: 


The Baraga Township Schools’ Board of Education at its regular 
monthly meeting passed a formal motion expressing their thanks to 
everyore who donated time, equipment and materials to install the 
track end improve the football field. 


They asked me to write a formal letter to everyone involvece and 
express their feelings. Without donations of equipment, labor, 
and materials we could not have afforded to complete this project. 


‘It is our hope that this project will improve our physical education 
program, athletic program and provide a place for the community to 
work. on physical fitness. 


On behalf of the Beard of Fducation, thenk you very much for aJ.1 your 
kelp and support. 


Sincerely, : 


Lorntitt h. Ae 


Kenneth R. Hammerberg — 
| Superintencent 


KRH: psg 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
; PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 

P.O. Box 537 

9-A South Brown Street 

Rhinelander, Wisconsin 54501 
. Tel: 715/362-5'45 


May 20, 1980 


Tom Deschaine : 

_ YACC Program Director ‘ 
Keweenaw Bay Tribal Center 

Route 1 

Baraga, Michigan 49908 


Dear Tom: 


I want to personally thank you and your staff for all the assistance 
you gave Indian Health Service, during the survey work at the Zeba 
Lagoon site. A special thanks to Cheryl and her crew; including 
Dan Dault and Diane Drigsby, who worked on the survey crew. It was 
a pleasure to work together on this project, and I hope we can work 
together on future projects. 


Sincerely, ; 


LO Chbmr— 


A. Anderson 
Field Engineer 


RAA/mim 


‘ 


cc: Fred Dakota, Tribal Chairman 
William Zobel, Kincheloe Field Office . 
file THRU Larry S. Gaynor, District Engineer 
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{ 
Vee ” OFFICE. OF ‘THE SECRETARY | 
\ <~oies ee OFFICE OF YOUTH PROGAMS | 


JOHN L. PETERSON | 


United States Department of the Interior 


MID-WEST REGION 

175 WEST JACKSON, ROOM AMS3. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60604 | 

. . 


January 18, 1980 


| 80-1-9 
MEMORANDUM 


TO: Mr. Peter .Mowitt : 
Acting Director, Office of Youth Prograns 
» eg 
Attention: Mr. IT yle Hughes. . ep 
Assistant Director for Y. A. ft Cc. 


FROM: Regional Director, Office of Youth’ ProRuatib ‘ 
Region V : 


SUBJECT: Satellite Agreement for Bureau of Indian Affairs - YACC 


Attached is a copy of the agreement that the Keweenaw Bay YACC Camp is 
requiring of all satellite sponsors. I think Tom Deschaine and his group 
should be complimented for this effort. This is a real forward step in | 
the operation of our B.I.A. sponsored camps. 


We have offered Tom assistance in training and any other aspect of getting 
started and operating that he might need. He has developed work plans 
for each site and if the work plans reflect the same kind of planning that 
this agreement does, Keweenaw Bay camp should get off to a good start. 

| | 
I only wish I could see the same kind of thing from our Bureaus. 


a ; | 
/ At] Oe | 
Regional Director | “fi 


cc: Mr. Tom shana a 
Camp Director 


Mr. Joe Dobal | 
Special Assistant - OYP 


‘Rte. 1,° 30x26) 


ble 
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e arasa Township Lumserjack Days _ 


saraza, l.ichizsan 9295 
wake ki}, 1979 


ha 


8 ert AL eae Prosra’ ¥ 


- 


Keweenaw-3a7 Trisal Center 


Saroja, ..icnaizan 439725 


Dear Tom, 


| 
‘ 2 | 
Our sincere thanzs *cr the rely your ¥...0.0. Crey rrevidec 
| 


og paath a vine a es 4D ane Gene tes COW Ne Or 29 Pecorsastins 4S & 

trevendcus helz, The arass cuttine cc Lae Seman crt eR) 
z : | 

wevldn't have teen dene without your heir an: the cin 

socth would never have been yaintec. 

shanxs azain for the jcts well cone byy the ¥...C.c. crew. 


Sincerelr, 


Slaine Juntynen . | 
is es 


Secretary, wn. | 


4araze Township Lumcerjaek Da-s 


76-640 0 = 81 - 32 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 
In 

Agriculture, Homo Economies, Marke ting 

Resource Development & 4-H Programs 


ites ae State of Michigon TREPHONE (908) 524-6300 
AND BARAGA COUNTY BOARD OF L’Anse, Michigan 49946 : ve 
COMPARSIONERS COORRATING . February 6, 1979 


Mr. Tom Deschaine 

YACC Coordinator 

Keweenaw Bay Tribal Center 
Rte. #1 

Baraga, MI 49908 


Dear Tom: 


The 1979 Baragaland Citizens Cross Country Ski Race planning 
committee would like to extend it's sincere appreciation for 
your efforts in developing what is quickly becoming known as 
one of the best cross country ski trails in the Upper Peninsula. 
Without a doubt, your efforts helped this first race attempt to 
be a very successful one. All of us hope that the development 
of winter recreation activities by the YACC groups be continued 
so that in fact Baraga County can develop its snow resource to 
become an economic plus for our county as we see it already be- 
coming. Ninety-eight participants raced on the bitterly cold 
day of February 4. Over half of these_were from areas other 
than Baraga County. Think what the possibilities might have 
been for this race on a day that could have been a little bit 
warmer. We are sure that this annual event will become more 
and more successful in future years, and want to again extend 
our thanks for your. efforts in making this possible. 


Sincerely, 4 


James Krenek 
County Extension Director 


JK/i 


von 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


in 
Agriculture, Home Economics, Marketing 
Resource Development & 4-H Progroms 
MOHGAN STATE UNIVERSTY ; me S EAST BARAGA AVE 
US DBARDVENT OF AGROULIURE State of Michigan TABHONE (905) $244900 
AND GARAGA COUNTY BOARD OF L’Anse, Michigan 49946 . (908) 524-7309 


COMMISSIONERS COOPERATING 
; February 28, 1979 


Mr. Tom Deschaine 

. YACC Coordinator =. 
Rte. #1 : 
Keweenaw Bay Tribal Center 
Baraga, MI 49908 


Dear Tom: 


Recently I had an opportunity to speak with some of the 

business people in the Three Lakes area of Baraga County 

and they are very much interested in cooperating with you 

and the YACC program to develop and maintain snowmobile and 
cross country ski trails within that area. They are especially 
interested in helping to develop a trail that go from the Herman 
area through Three Lakes and into Marquette to hookup with some 
existing trails there. 


Could you please contact Bob Howe of the Hitching Post Bar 
_& Restaurant in Three Lakes. He will be able to provide details 
and other information. His phone number is 323-6611. 


Thank you. 

Sincerely, 

James Krenek 

County Extension Director 
JK/i h 


Cooperctive Extension Service Programs cre open to oll without regard_to race, color or national origin. 
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BARAGA COUNTY PUPLIC TRANSIT 


Courthouse Annex 
L’Anse, Mich. 49946 
| - 524-6124 - 
eeee @\. 
diana, % : . Herb Manning 
= we, _.Director of Transportation 


December 1, 1978 


YoACCe Coordinator 

Tribal Center 

Baraga, Michigan 49908 

ATTENTION: Tom Deschaine. 

Dear Tom: 

We sincerely appreciate the splendid work your crew, under the 
direction of Don Dowd, did at our bus shelter earlier this 
week. : 

These young people seemed as eager as I, to get the interior 
peinted and decorated for us. We are now ready to use the 
facility for both storage and maintenance. 


When you see them Tom, tell them I'm grateful for their help 
in completing this project. It looks great. 


Again, thanks Tom for your interest in our Transit System. 
Your Friend, 
Herb Manning 
HM/kc 


eee 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN 


NATURAL RESOURCES COMMISSION 
CARL T. JOHNSON atl 
.E. M. LAITALA WILLIAM G. MILLIKEN, Governor 


“OCEAN PRIDGEON 

HILARY F. SNELL DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
Smet alangil HOWARD A. TANNER, Director 

CHARLES G. YOUNGLOVE cS 


Baraga State Park 
Baraga, MI 49908 


November 13, 1978 


Mr, Thomas Deschaine 
Lirector of Y.A.C.C. 
Keweenaw Bay Tribal Center 


rir. Deschaine: 


This letter is written in appreciation to the Y.A.C.C. work crews and 
their supervisory steff. 


During this fall the Y.A.C.C. provided this park with a valuable labor 
force. ‘Some of the tasks completed included: the staining and painting 
of two large buildings, the removal of trees throughout the campground, 


5 tree planting, and firished putting wood chips onto the interpretive 
hiking trail. 


I wish to say thank you very much for a job well done. There is no way 
the Park's staff could have completed all the tasks which you have done 
for us this fall. Therk you egain. 


Jon LaBossiere 
Park Manager, 


Baraga State Park 


JL:PM 
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BARAGA COUNTY PUBLIC TRANSIT 


Courthouse Annex ° 
L’Anse, Mich. 49946 : 
-524-6124- > . * * 


A ’ Herb Manning 
Director of Transportation 


October 5, 1978 


Y ACC Program 
Indian Tribal Center 
Baraga, MI 49908 
ATTN: Tom Deschaine 


Dear Tom, 


After watching the changes that have been made at our bus shelter, 
as a result of Don Dowd and his crew of Y ACC people, all I can 
say is, WOW! Those kids really do a great job. 


I want to thank you and Clyde Swartz, especially, for diverting your 
crews to complete these projects before the snow flies. You know, 
I!m sure, what it is to operate with inadequate funds and how dif- 
ficult it is to stretch the limited dollars to undertake projects. 


That's why I'm so pleased with the volunteer labor you have s0 gen- 
erously provided. 


Again, thanks Tom, for your assistance and interest in our project. 
Your friend, | ‘ 
6 
| UIE eas 
Herb Manning 


EM/1 5 
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Te WAnse Covnshiy Schools 


BOARD OF EDUCATION September 8, 1978 por taans ory 

ROSERT D. TEMBREULL, President *, LeROY ZWABER, Superintendent 
nasa @ pannccat hence . ‘ GERALD D. JUDGE, High Schoo! Principal 
JAMES S. McPHILLIPS, Secretary JAMES T. MATTSON, Assistant Principal 
WESLEY KAURALA, Treaeurer SS Gr. Riomeiony Pitan 
JAMES £1c;ULLIN, Trustee 

BERNARD W. CARR, Trustee 

ARTHUR ENGEL, Trustee 


Mr. Thomas A. Deschaine 
Director, YACC 
Keweenaw Bay Tribal Ceriter 
_ RFD Baraga, Michigan 


Dear Tom:' 


Individually, and as a unit, we of the Business Education Department of 
L'Anse Eigh School thank your young workers for all of the help they gave 
us in getting our department ready on time for the opening of school. 


They washed, dusted, and vacuumed furniture and machines, helped clean and 
move desks, chairs and equipment, carried supplies and tooks, sorted out 
materials, labeled machines, and even helped construct an attractive 
bulletin board display. 


Mrs. Dakota and Kr. Swartz were most obliging in offering their assistance 
in directing the crews in whatever area needed. We appreciate all that 
was done, for, with the school situation as it was, we woulc not have been 
able, on our own, to get everything cleaned, moved, sorted, and ready on 
time. 


We want to thank you again for the unselfish way they volunteered their 

help. This enthusiasm on their part extended beyond our department and 

throughout the school. Many of the teachers have commented on the help 

they also received. Without ‘this assistance, we are the sure the school 

would not have been ready to open its doors as scheduled. 
Sincerely, 


BUSINESS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Elizabeth Deschaine 
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_ BARAGA COUNTY PUBLIC TRANSIT 


Courthouse Annex 
L’Anse, Mich. 49946 
-524-6124- - 


| | Be seiiinste . Herb Manning 
= —o, — ee by 6,7978 — Director of Transportation 
LUE, TP DESCAHAMME 7 
Ddecrot Y.A.C.C. 
Le Aaa Tegal Cente 
(2AACA r7- ow, £9508 


Gasca. Wd ntise Gi w= 3 

Zr? (Coalee cote Fo Fw Yeu Fever 
Sek GeRALErYG FAO Low rlK Cereyos TB 
EGrtcst FFE SIZES BPeoveg cure. Vea 
Bvs SAYESTS PA ey nD SP SelCeax-o 
28. 

AESe , ZF wFAS Gro Fo SIACE You 
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Yay 11) 1978 


ir, Robert St. Arnold 
1951 Constitution Hv 
“Washington, DsC. 20245 


Deer Dobt 
Many years have passed but memories still persist, such as the tines | 
you and Tom would pick on me and chase me home. Another was the time 
your class beat ours in the inter-elass tournament 77-17. So I'll try 
and put those memories behind and try and reflect on the finer things 
happening in our area. - pe 


I would like to exmress my sincere appreciation to you for your 
dedicated concern of the youth of our county. The progrems in operation 
are most beneficial and mrticularly the Young Adult Conservation Corps 
with Tom Deschaine as director, I have observed these youths at work 
and they carry out their responsibilities with enthusian and exuberance, 


_ Many of the youth are fron our school and they have only preise ard 


gratitude for the opportunity extended then, 


. The leaders are all most cooperative and work closely ani with 
understanding for the youth: Namely, Tan Deschaine, Clyde Swartz, Dolly 
Dakota, Jim Bergeson, as well as the otherse You certainly selected an - 
outstamling young mn when you chose Ton Deschaine to wrk with the 
Progrem. He is very knowledgoable, cnergotic and most, cooperative. — 


fyi, on behalf of the L'Anse Toimship Schools, I would like to ‘eke 
this opportunity te express cur appreciation to you and the Youth Adult 
Conservation. Corps’ for the services extenled to us in cleaning, spreading 
gravel on top soil, rolling cur track mm-ways, cutting the trees and 
brush on the side hills ani the other details in beautifying this area. 


v Whenever you are up this wy agin, please stop by either at the 
school or at my hane for a visit. 


Sincerely, 


L'Anse- High 
LfAnse, MI 49945 


ec Mr. Tom D3schaine 
JT/bab 
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COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 
: | 
Agriculture, Home Economics, Marketing , 


Resource Development & 4-H Programs | 
5S EAST BARAGA AME. ‘ 


INCHIGAN. STATE UNIVERSITY Michigan oe 
US DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE State of gan TELEPHONE oak = oH 
AND BARAGA COUNTY BOARD OF L'Anse, Michigan 49946 


Oe ed. ae June 29, 1978 | 


Mr. Tom Deschaine 

YACC Coordinator 

Rte. #1, Keweenaw Bay Tribal Center 
Baraga, MI 49908 


Dear Tom: 


I sure want to thank you, and especially the crew which you 
helped to provide that assisted with the Baraga County Fair 
project at Trout Creek yesterday. They sure worked well and 
had several people comment on the fact that they seem to be 
quite conscientious and willing to do a-good job. 


Could we possibly arrange for this same crew to do again similar 
work on Monday, July 10. The Baraga County Fair board needs to 
obtain the rest of the poles for their horse show arena project - 
at Pelkie. These poles, as the first ones which we obtained 
yesterday, are located in the Trout Creek area. If you cannot 
_ arrange for this please contact me. 


Could you also have a crew of your YACC people again mow the lawn 
and prepare the site where the Farmers Market will be. We intend 
to initiate as you know on July 7, so if the lawn could be clipped 
again we would appreciate it. : 


We would also need a group of two to three people in the very near 
future to assist in cleaning the inside of the Baraga County Farmers 
_Market facility. The various items that were stored have now been 
removed and the area needs a good housecleaning. Your help with this 
would to be appreciated. 


Anytime that you wish to get together to review the grass problem 
at Bert's Beauty field just give me a call and we will work out a 
mutually agreeable time to take a look at the problem. 


Thanks for your help in these many projects. It is definitely appreciated 


\ateay Sepa 2 


James Krenek 
; County Extension Director 
P.S. Please check with your employees who are working on the 
farmers market signs to see whether they will be completed by our 
opening date - Friday, July 7. 


Cooperative Extension Service Progroms ore open ‘o oll withoul ope COMRP, GF GBRRAL, Origin. _ 
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Mr. LaPornt. I am Vice President of the Keweenaw Bay Indian 
Tribe. It is good to be here again. | 

Our concerns deal with furiding to construct an alcoholism de- 
toxification facility on our reservation. At the present time we 
operate the alcohol center serving the entire State of Michigan. We 
have 25 beds. We have 90 percent occupancy of those beds. We 
serve both Indians and non-Indians in our county. We are getting 
quite a reputation because of the facility we have. 

The problem we run into is that in the last year the fire mar- 
shall came through the building and determined that it is no 
longer safe to house people there, and it is also located in the tribal 
center. 

We have a lot of other programs going in the tribal center and 
we truly need a new facility. We have been asking Indian Health 
Service to help us out with this. However, unless the facility is 
connected with the hospital we have not had much luck in getting 
this work done. 

Mr. YATES. How much money is involved? 

Mr. LaPornt. The request is for $1,728,917. That is for a facility 
capable of housing both counseling programs and a full detoxifica- 
tion center. It would be to expand the 25-bed facility. 

In addition to that alcoholism center we are in the process of 
renovating a building which is the oldest building in the county. It 
was stone construction which is on the National Historical Regis- 
ter. We hope to use that as a health facility for the tribe. We have 
about half of the funds generated using all different types of agen- 
cies to get that taken care of. , 

We are also concerned in the community about our Young Adult 
Conservation Corps. We have a corps which served 120 youth from 
ages 16 to 23 under CETA. We have served 635 youth in the area 
since this camp was formed. 

We had 10 satellite camps, seven of which were in the State of - 
Wisconsin and the others in Michigan. 

We have word that this program will be phased out by August of 
this year. Because we are more or less in an isolated area there is 
nothing for kids there to do. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


YACC, CETA PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


DONALD LaPOINT, VICE CHAIRMAN, KENEENAW BAY INDIAN COMMU- 
NITY, AND MEMBER OF THE INTER TRIBAL COUNCIL OF MICHIGAN 


CARL CAMERON, ASSISTANT TRIBAL DIRECTOR 


Mr. Yates. The Michigan Inter Tribal Organization. 

Mr. LaPoint. Don LaPoint. I am here on behalf of the Inter 
Tribal Council of Michigan representing four federally recognized 
tribes in Michigan, including Bay Mills, Hannahville, Keweenaw 
Bay, and Saginaw Chippewa Tribe. 

I have Carl Cameron, Assistant Tribal Director, with me. \ 
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It is an honor to be here today. We are faced with problems with 
the Inter Tribal Council of Michigan which brings us back reminis- 
cent of depression times of the 1930s. 

First of all, as I told you in previous testimony, the Young Adult 
Conservation Corps is one of the programs we truly would like to 
see refunded. It serves base operations. We have seven satellites 
serving areas mentioned in my statement. We have phased out 
three of these camps because of lack of funds. 


The Young Adult Conservation Program is the only source of | 


employment in the area working with all units of government in 
the county, and over 635 youths have been served by this. 

It is a welcome sight to see our young people dressed for the 
elements with hard hats at seven o'clock in the morning where 
ordinarily they would be sleeping until noon. They are doing things 
beneficial to the community. 

We are concerned about the CETA program. We understand 
Title VI and Title II of this act will be abolished. 

We are concerned regarding maintenance of the tribal facilities. 
Tribal organizations are having very difficult times. We are feeling 
the effects of escalating costs of fuel used for heating. We are 
having a devil of a time trying to keep up with rising costs and 
keeping our buildings heated. 

We are concerned over tribal economic development creating a 
diverse base of health, supporting economic activity being a key 
toward providing permanent employment on the Indian reserva- 
tions. 

Currently we are dependent on Federal grants and funds for 
these programs are slowly running down. We need to develop over 
a period of time new methods so we can become self-supporting on 
the reservation and be truly self-generating. 

We would like to encourage new business to locate on the reser- 
vation. It is perhaps one of the best methods of producing funds. 
We also want to decrease dependency on the Federal Government 
to ensure an econmic responsibility of the tribe itself. 

We are in infancy as far as Indian agencies go. We are funded 
from the Minneapolis office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. As 
elected tribal officials it is our duty to ensure that our people 
partake of the services which are available to them and it is our 
duty to see that all of the services that can be utilized are provided, 
services to which we are entitled. 

We would like to carry out the intent of the Self-Determination 
Act which Congress saw fit to pass. 

At a recent meeting of tribal leaders in the Minneapolis area a 
resolution was passed asking that more funds be made available to 
the Minneapolis area office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Also in that resolution we asked that an equity funding be 
established for the equal distribution so tribes located in Michigan, 
two States away from Minneapolis, would benefit equally along 
with those tribes which are close to the Minneapolis area office. 

We feel that under the zero-based budgeting we are not doing 
what was intended. In Michigan we have six tribes competing for 
funds. What is important to us may not be important to one or two 
er the other tribes. This drags down our priorities out of propor- 

ion. 
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We are concerned about the educational programs serving Michi- 
gan Indians. We have students who are going without funding 
because there is not enough money appropriated. We are told by 
the Bureau that it is their own fault, that the tribes did this to 
themselves using zero-based budgeting. This is something that 
should be looked into because the future of Indian tribes depends 
on the students we are putting through school today. They are our 
future leaders. We need all the education benefits we can get. 

We are equally concerned over employment assistance, direct 
employment and adult vocational training which is practically nil 
as far as Michigan tribes are concerned. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 

[Statement submitted by Donald LaPoint follows:] 
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HOUSE APPROPRIATION SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR FEBRUARY 18, 1981 


MICHIGAN AGENCY 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Submitted by: 


INTER TRIBAL COUNCIL OF MICHIGAN representing the 
following: 


BAY MILLS INDIAN COMMUNITY 
HANNAHVILLE INDIAN COMMUNITY 
KEWEENAW BAY INDIAN COMMUNITY 
SAGINAW CHIPPEWA INDIAN TRIBE, INC. 
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Mr. Donald La Pointe 
Vice Chairman, Keweenaw Bay Indian Community 
member of, Inter Tribal Council of Michigan 


Mr. Chairman: 


On behalf of Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan, Inc-., representing 
four federally recognized tribes °n Michigan which include: say 
Mills Indian Community, the Hannahville Indian Community, Keweenaw 
Bay Indian Community and the Saginaw Chippewa Indian Tribe, Inc. I 
would like to express our appreciation for the opportunity to tes- 
tify before this committee. With me today is Mr. Carl D. Cameron, 
Assistant Executive Director of Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan. 


It is an honor to be able to appear before this committee, to share 
with you the concerns of the reservation Indians of Michigan compri- 
sing our membership. We are acutely aware of the magnitude of the 
problems facing our country today in regard to not only balancing 
the budget, but also in restoring a faith in our people in charge. 


We are faced with economic conditions today that bring back memories 
of the great depression of the 1930s'. The location of our reserv- 
ation Indians of Michigan comprizing our membership is such that they 
are right in the middle of areas of Michigan most apt to experience 
an economic slump. The economy of the tribes is directly affected by 
the economy of the area, the sad part about this is that there are 
not jobs: ; 


The plight of the State of Michigan is felt by people from Toledo, 
Ohio to Copper Harbor, MI. Tell us of the economic crunch, we do 
experience it on a daily basis. The economy near our reservations 
at best, reflecting full employment in good times, leaves much to be 
desired. Our tribal groups are highly dependant on the touris ind- 
ustry, seasonal jobs, or the available work in the surrounding 
communities. 


Our youth are most affected by the economic conditions today. Work 
is the best therapy for a sick economy, but where is one to look, 
when there are no jobs! 


The YOUNG ADULT CONSERVATION CORPS is a program designed to serve 
youth, ages 16 to 23. At present the base of operations is at the 
Keweenaw Bay Indian Community in Baraga, MI., Seven Satellites are 
located as follows: Bad River, Red Cliff, St Croix, Lac Courtes 
Orielles and Lac du Flambeau in Wisconsin. Camps operate at the 

Sault Ste Marie Tribe and at the Hannahville Reservation at Wilson, MI. 


The Young Adult Conservation Corps is the only source of employment 
in the area working with all units of government in the county. Over 
the past three years 635 youth were employed in the program. YACC 
provides work experience training along with employment. It returns 
public benefits directly proportinal to dollars spent. 


"It's a welcome sight to see our young people dressed for the elements, 
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with hard hats, lunch buckets and thermos jugs, ready to start work 
at 7 a.m. to face the challenges of that new day, working on a pro- 
ject that is beneficial not only to the individual, but to the total 
community." one tribal leader said recently. 


YACC is a program that works, this and other programs that work, we 
at the tribal level would like to see continued. Without continuation 
of YACC., 70 to 90% of the area youth will be unemployed. 


COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACT (CETA) 


The abolishment of Title IId and Title VI of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) would in fact eliminate the total] 
program as experienced by Inter-Tribal Council of Michigan on the 
reservations served by ITC of Michigan. At the present time we do 

not have participants enrolled in classroom training as allowed by 
provisions of CETA or On-The Job training programs. At our last meet- 
ing of the governing board directed the Inter-Tribal Center staff to 
change the direction of our CETA program and place more emphasis on 
classroom training and 0.J.T. This shift in direction adheres to the 
national policy and intent, however, the public services (PSE) Employ- 
ment component of the CETA program augmented many key tribal positions. 
Total eleimination of these public service positions will have a very 
negative impact on tribal government operations. 


MAINTENANCE OF TRIBAL FACILITIES 


Tribal organizations are feeling the effects of the escalating costs 
of fuel used for heating. Each month the costs keep getting higher 
and higher. We live in an area that requires the heating systems to 
operate for a longer heating season that the rest of the country. The 
development of Energy efficient heating systems is a must in order 

for tiribes to cope with this critical, situation. 


TRIBAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Creating a diverse base of self supporting economic activity is the 

key to providing long term permanent employment on Indian Reservations. 
Currently there is a dependence on federal grant fuads to provide ass- 
istance to many Indian people. In part, this is a result of past 
federal spending practices, which encourged Tribes to accept this "free 
money." Over a period of time, the Tribes began to count on these 
funds as part of their yearly income. As this policy reverses itself 
—and grant money now becomes-scarcer, unemployment and related problems 
increase. By replacing the federal funds by self-generatined funds, 
those problems could largely disappear. 


Encourging new business to locate on the reservation is perhaps the 
best method of producing these self-generated funds. This doesn't 
mean only one type of business, but a diversity of businesses, which 
would employ people with varying skills. Diversification would also 
tend to strengthen the Tribal economy, providing a buffer against: the 
possibility of one or more failures. Initially federal grant money 


could be used to do the preliminary studies, with the emphasis switching 


to business loan packages to augment grant: funds as progress is made 
in developing the economic base. Decreasing the dependency on the 
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federal government will ensure the economic viability of the tribes 
in the troubled financial times ahead. 


THE MICHIGAN AGENCY OF THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The Michigan Agency of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, located in 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan is still in the infancy stages of devel- 
opment. Funding is funneled to the Michigan Agency from the Minn- 
eapolis Area Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


As elected tribal officials, it is the duty of tribal governments 

to insure that our people partake of the services available to them, 
it is also our duty to see to it that our tribal organizations are 
provided with all of the services to which they may be entitled to. 


The Congress of the United States of American has declared its comm- 
itmentment to the maintenance of the Federal Governmentt/s unique 
and continuing relationship with responsibilities to Indian people 
through the establishment of a meaningful self-determination policy 
allowing tribes to co nduct, plan and administer programs and services 
in an orderly tranistion from Federal domination. (93-638) 


In a recent meeting of the Tribal Leaders of the Minneapolis Area 

a resolution was passed asking that the Minneapolis Area Office be 
the receipient of more funds, from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
use by tribal units under the direct supervision of that agency. The 
resolution called for equity distribution of such funding made avail- 
able to the Minneapolis Area Office. 


At this point we would like to review past relationships between. the 
federal government, Bureau of Indian Affairs and the federally recog- 
nized Indian tribes in Michigan. To further illustrate the relation- 
ship we must go back to the years 1936-1939. A total of 28 homes were 
built in Michigan on the four reservations. Constructed on a revolving 
loan program, the homes were little more that shells, lacking adequate 
insulation, electricity, running water or toilet facilities. Eight of 
the homes constructed, by the Work Project Administration (WPA) were 
referred to as half-homes and exist to this day as a testimony to the 
kind of commitments Indian people received from the feds. 


The relationships between the tribes in Michgian to those services 

by the Great Lakes Agency of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, located in 
Ashland, Wisconsin should be touched on here to show how the present 
Michigan Agency came into existence. Great Lakes Agency was originally 
designed to service federally recognized tribes in Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan and it was because that commitment was not met ie., the Great 
Lakes Agency failed to provide adequate services to the Michigan tribes. 
One of the ealy objectives of Inter-Tribal Council was geared toward 
the establishment of a Michigan Agency of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The Congress of the United States honored the request of the people of 
the tribes in Michigan and authorized the establishment of the Michigan 
Agency. No additonal funds were provided for the operation of the new 
Michigan Agency however, operations were started with break away funds 
from the Great Lakes Agency. 


Comprehensive planning is needed by tribal organizations to fully effect 


76-640 0 - 81 - 33 
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the operation of the Michigan Agency to best service the needs of 
reservation Indians in Michgian. The tribes have not been afforded 
the opportunity to sit down with the heads of the Michigan Agency 
and the Minneapolis Area Office to say this is where we are today, 
this is the direction we are going, this is where we will be by the 
year 1986, this is where we will be in 1990. 


EDUCATION PROGRAMS SERVING MICHIGAN INDIANS 


During the 1981 Fiscal Year as of January 14, 1981 through the 
Michigan Intertribal Education Association (MITE) Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Higher Education Scholarship program there have been a total 
of 169 students who have received funding for this school year. 


A total of 148 applications from students have been received. APPL- 
ICATIONS RECEIVED & NOT FUNDED FOR VARIOUS REASONS: A total of 123 

letters have been sent to our prospective students telling them that 
their APPLICATION WAS RECEIVED BUT THAT THERE ARE NO AVAILABLE FUNDS. 


MICHIGAN TUITION WAIVER PA #174. During 1979 a total of 414 

Indian students in the state of Michigan utilized the Indian Tuition 
Waiver allowed under provisions of PA 174. in 1980 a total of 335 
sutdents utilized the tuition waiver programs. It has come to our 
attention that Pub lic Law 174 in the State of Michigan allowing for 
the Tuition Waiver for qualified North American Indian Students meeting 
the eligibility requirements set forth in the rules and regulations 
have cause undue anxiety to our students. The concern is regarding 
the State of Michgian reimbursements to the institutions of higher 
education for tuition costs as authorized by legislation by the state 
of Michigan. 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs grant awards made to students have been 
based on the assumption that the State of Michigan Colleges and Uni- 
versities supported by the State would be reimbursed by the State 
annually as provided in Section 2a of the amended act. 


EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE, DIRECT EMPLOYMENT AND ADULT VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
information for the Inter Tribal Council of Michigan. Since 1976 the 
‘Inter Tribal Council Employment Assistance Progdam has funded a total 

of 665 students. No figures are available at this time on the numbers 
of students serviced for FY 1981 however, in 1980 using the Inter-Tribal 
figures only: Funded: 39 Direct Employment and 11 Adult Vocational 
Training with the amount of funding being $158,000. The budget for 

F. Y. 1981 is set at $100,000. for Inter Tribal Council of Michigan. 


Recently two tribes in Michigan have received Federal recognition. The 
Sault Ste. Marie Band of Chippewa Indians and the Grand Traverse Band 

of Ottawa and Chippewas . Congress in granting federal recognition to 
these tribes did not appropriate additional monies to help to alleviate 
the situation being faced by the Michigan Agency of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 
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The tribes in Michigan worked at great length with Inter-Tribal 
Council of Michigan to arrive at -funding levels with the completion 
of supporting documents. 


The ZERO BASED BUDGET decision ranking chart is another factor that 
compounds the allocation of resources to the tribes. Each tribe 
has different priorities in meeting the needs of their respective 
communities, therefore, priority setting in many cases results in 
the reduction of funds available for programs that are not ranked 
as high as they were in previous years. 
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SAC AND FOX OF THE MISSISSIPPI IN IOWA 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS BUDGET 
WITNESSES 


DONALD WANATEE, DIRECTOR, SAC AND FOX SOCIAL SERVICES 
BERTRAM HIRSCH, ATTORNEY, SAC AND FOX TRIBE 
HOMER BEAR, JR., CHAIRMAN, SAC AND FOX TRIBE 


Mr. Yates. Next is Sac and Fox of the Mississippi in Iowa. 
Your statements will be made part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 


The Sac & Fox Tribe of Iowa has a serious housing need and has exhausted all 
avenues to fund the proposed housing project. 

The governing body of the Sac & Fox Tribe has developed a $1,136,000 housing 
program to construct 30 houses to meet the needs of the people. The Tribe has 
taken upon itself, to earmark $500,000 of tribal monies to help fund this project. 

We are seeking an increase in the fiscal year 1982 allocation to the Tribe, under 
the existing Bureau of Indian Affairs Housing Improvement Program and/or special 
Congressional appropriation to the Tribe for total or matching funds. 
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SAC & FOX OF THE MISSISSIPPI IN IOWA 


TAMA, IOWA 52339 
TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Homer Bear, Jr. , Chairman 
Darrel Wanatee *, Asst. Chairman 


Hazel Roberts , Secretary 
Curtis Youngbear , Treasurer 


George Youngbear ember 


Isaac Roberts Det ie aioe 
Columbus | Keahna ember P February 16, 1981 


Senator Charles Grassley 

Senator. Roger Jepsen 

Representative Cooper Evans 
Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Area Director, Minneapolis Area Office 


Dear Sirs: 
The attached document is hereby submitted by the Tribal Council 
of and for the Sac and Fox of the Mississippi in Iowa Tribe for your 


kind consideration. 


= It is our last desperate hope that due consideration be given to 
Our people in our basic humanistic need: Better homes. 


Our people have-and are still suffering in.this age and time of 
housing renaissance among all Tribes in this nation. 


We implore your. most urgent assistance. in our most critical need. 


Sincerely your 


Homer Bear, Jr., Chairman 
Sac and Fox Tribal Council 


HB/er 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Sac and Fox of the Mississippi in Iowa Tribe. (Mesquakies) hereby 
appeals to those in a position to assist the Tribe in over-coming one of 


the most critical and pressing needs of its people: adequate housing. 


The Tribe hereby requests total or matching funds, either through a 
Federal Grant or a special Congressional Appropriation to alleviate a 
basic humanistic need. Until this immediate situation is absolved, can 
the Tribe realistically project its future in terms of Community Develop- 


ment for independent economic growth. 


This Tribe may be the only Federally recognized Tribe in the United . 
States still faced with a deplorable housing situation. Other tribes have 
been assisted mainly by the H.U.D. programs for their housing needs. This’ 
Tribe, because of the unique status of its land, has not been able to util- 
ize the H.U.D. as well as other Federally subsidized housing programs due 


to lease or mortgage requirements imposed by such programs. 


The Sac and Fox of the Mississippi in Iowa has been in the process of 
developing and initiating plans designed ultimately to improve services to 
the Mesquakie people. 

Critical areas of needs have been identified through a Comprehensive 
Community Survey. Feasibility studies have been done to prioritize these 
needs and to plan a program of operations designed to improve existing 


critical conditions on the Settlement. 


The following information is based on various surveys conducted and 


analyzed from 1977 to the present time. 
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SAC AND -FOX OF THE MISSISSIPPI IN IOWA TRIBE 
RURAL ROUTE 2 - BOX 56C 
. Tama, Iowa 52339 


aE 
HISTORICAL 


The early history, in the year 1500, the Eastern branch of the 
Algonquin Confederacies, known as forest dwellers, were living along the 
eastern seaboard. The Mesquakie Tribe was a member of this Eastern wood- 
land group of Tribes closely related to the Cree, Sauk, Pottawatomie, Me- 


nominee, Shawnee, Kickapoo, and the Chippewa. These Woodland Tribes show- 


ed language and cultural similarities. 

The pressure and the encroachment of other Tribes and the "new" white- 
man, was the basis for the Mesquakies eventual migration to the West. The 
Tribe dwelt primarily in the area of Lake Michigan to Green Bay, Wisconsin 
wo that is now the city of Chicago. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
the Tribe moved further west along the Mississippi River. It was in this 
period that the Tribe was allied with the Iroquois Nation and later with 
the Confederacy of the Five Nations in the Indian Wars. It was during the 
French and Indian Wars the name "Fox" was attached to the Tribe. The French 
called them "Renards" which the English translation means "Fox". In 1712, 
the Tribe, Kickapoos, Saukies, and the Pottawatomies formed an alliance 
against the French. This mutual protection prevented the French from their 


determined effort to exterminate the Tribes. The Sauk and the Foxes con- 


tinued the alliance becoming a powerful unit resistant to change. Jesuit 


missionaries placed them in the Green Bay area in 1760 and recorded them in 


Wisconsin as the "Fox and Sauk". The Tribes kindred called them the Mesqua- 


kies (Red Earth People) because the land they lived on was red in texture. 


The whiteman's migration to the West and unrelenting pressure from 
neighboring Indian Tribes again forced the Tribe to move to new areas. The 
Tribe migrated to what is now Dubuque, Iowa and eventually to the area around 


~—~Rock Island, Illinois. The Saukies (Sac) lived across the river from the 
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Mesquakies. Even though separate, the Federal Government dealt with the ; 
two tribes as one unit for convenience and so the name "Sac and Fox". 

The Black Hawk Wars further diminished the Tribe and caused separation ~ : 
which the Tribe endured and survived. 

The Federal Government, in 1842, forced the Mesquakies to a govern- 
ment reserve in the State of Kansas. Eventually, during this period, 
families and groups left the reserve at night to live in hiding along 
their beloved Hissiveippi River Vallery back in Iowa. The Federal Gov- 
ernment further planned to relocate the Mesquakies to the Indian territory 
in Oklahoma by establishing a reserve for them in this state. The Sauk 
were and still are there. During this period, the combined bands of the —— 
Mesquakies bought 80 acres of land in Tama County, Iowa. The title for 
the land was vested in the Governor of Iowa for the Mesquakies for their 
protection and trust. This trust was later transferred to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in 1896 after the Tribe had acquired more lands to a total of 3,476 
acres. The Mesquakies now had and still have their home land. Until the 
middle 1970's, the Tribe paid taxes to the State for its property. This is 
the unique position of the Tribe in relation to the Federal Government. The 
land is theirs but is held in trust by the Federal Government. 

In 1856, the Mesquakies severed ties with the Saukies (Sacs) by leaving ° 
the Great Nemaha Reservation in Kansas. But the term, "Sac and Fox" is 
still used in connection with the Mesquakie Settlement. A Mesquakie is a 
bonafide resident of Iowa who still retains and maintains the cultural ©: 
values and he cherishes. . his native religion, language, music, and dances. 


He loves and is protective of the land on which he lives. 


TODAY 

The Mesquakie Settlement, 3,476 acres, lies along the meandering Iowa 
River with the total population of approximately 924. The resident popula- 
tion will fluctuate between 600 and 700 people depending on what the seasonal 
labor determines among those who are working away on various seasonal employ- 
ment. The Settlement does not have an economic base as such but is primartly 
dependent on the various federally funded projects that are yearly generated 


and funded. The amount of the funds and the length of programs is inconsis- 
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tent. The Tribe has to continually compete for funds that are normally 
_ allocated to other larger tribes. Most of the employable people from 
the Settlement are working in surrounding industrial complexes in Marshall- 
town, Waterloo, and Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Most of the labor is in construc- 


tion areas with very few, if any, in any type of professions. 
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LIFE ON THE MESQUAKIE SETTLEMENT ‘ 


(A) 
_Geographic=-Demographic — 


GEOGRAPHIC 


——— The Sac & Fox of the Mississippi in Iowa Tribe, a Federally recog- 
nized Tribe in the United States, otherwise also known as the Mesquakie 
Tribe, resides on a Settlement of approximately 3,476 acres located in 


the central part of the agricultural region of Iowa. (Exhibit A & B) 


The land, bisected by the meandering Iowa River, consists of flat- 
timbered bottom land in the southern half and rolling timbered hills in 


the northern half. The total area consists of at least 60% timbered area. 


The Settlement is located near, 20 to 60 miles, the industrial urban 
centers of Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, Waterloo, and Marshalltown, Iowa. 
The region is of temperate climate with extreme summer and winter temp- 
erature - Highs of up to 100 degrees above and Lows to 15 - 20 below 0 
centigrade. Rain and snowfall may also be in extremes; 6 to 16 inches 
of rain and one to three feet of snow per annum is not uncommon unless 


there are extremes in weather patterns. 


DEMOGRAPHIC 


The major residential population of the Mesquakie people is located 


primarily within the Settlement. 


The two most recent census are the ones numerated for the U.S.D.A. 
Foods Commodities Distribution Program the Tribe has applied for to be 
implemented in FY81. This application has been tentatively approved and 


will be in operation by May 1981. (Exhibit C) 


923 


‘The: Bureau of Census also is another source for -rbsident population 
figures. Their numeration has to bé examined and finalized since their 
count has been generalized. (Exhibit D) ; 

; ~The unemployment rate, of the employable, is ‘extremely high due to 

the abundance of unskilled labor and the lack of Tl ei eats la- 
bor opportunities. Welfare» -dependeney “has been wery- pronounced. ‘ (Exhi- 
bit E) foxron morne VS 


p 
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THE MAJOR CRITICAL PROBLEM 


(A) 
Inadequate Housing 


Most of our people live in incredibly old and dilapidated structures 
that are scattered throughout the Settlement. In many of the dwellings, 
a large family is crowded into a couple of tiny rooms. ‘Most of the homes 
have cracked foundations. In a large number of the homes, insulation, 
plumbing, and central heating are non-existent. In fact, many of these 
"homes" are best described as hovels, shanties, or shacks. A few members 
of the tribe live in trailers. Eighteen "fortunate" families live in 


houses that were built during the last ten years with B.I.A. assistance, 


but, many of these homes have no plumbing. Two families live in the old 
B.I.A. building, which formerly served as the tribal office. In general, 
the condition of the Sac and Fox Settlement's homes represents an intol- 


erable situation. (Exhibit F) 


Economic conditions on the Settlement are equally deplorable. The 
-average monthly household income is $516, well below the "poverty line." 
In the average household, this income must support more than four people. 
As of April, 1978, more than 60% of the potential workforce is unemployed, 
and a large additional segment of the work force is under-employed. .There 


are no. businesses or industries on the Settlement. 
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The physical condition of the Settlement presents additional problems. 
There are no paved roads on the Settlement, and during the winter and spring — 
the roads are frequently impassable. The Iowa River flows through the Set- 
tlement and annually inundates about 50% of the land and 25% of the homes. 
There is no centralized waste disposal system . . . outhouses and septic 
tanks are used. 

In an October 1977 survey of 115 households on the Mesquakie Settlement, 
Tama, Iowa, 45% of the families interviewed listed the need for new housing 
as their most pressing personal need; an additional 23% listed plumbing and 
home improvement as their most pressing personal need; 25% of those inter- 
viewed listed housing as the most pressing tribal need. 

The following statistics further illustrate the problem: 

a. 34% of the houses on the settlement totally lack insulation; 
an additional 40% are only partially insulated. 

b. 50% have no central heating system. 

c. 53% of the Settlement's households have no indoor plumbing 
and are forced to rely on outdoor wells for their water. 

d. There has been no new housing built on the settlement since 
the 1930's, with the exception of 18 houses built under the 
B.I.A.'s Housing Improvement Program. 

e. Present construction of B.I.A. - H.I.P. homes is taking place ' 
at the rate of only two houses per year. Tribal officials 
and consultants have estimated that, at this present rate, it 
would take fifty years to supply enough new housing units to 


provide for today's tribal housing needs. 


The major causes of the problem are the following: : 
a. Special trust status of land: this has discouraged mortgage 
lenders from making home loans to build houses on tribal land. 
b. Past unresponsiveness of government housing programs to needs 
of Indian tribes: this is particularly true of HUD and FmHA 
programs, which often fail to recognize tribe's need to pro- 


tect tribal land from outside interests. 
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c. Lack of assistance from government agencies in areas of 


planning and economic development. 


d. Absence in.the past of long-range planning to provide for 


future housing needs. 


e. Total-lack of industry on.the Settlement, outside of crafts, 


fur trapping, and some limited farming by individual mem- 


bers of the Tribe. 


Major consequences of the problem: 


a. .Families are forced to move away from the Settlement due to 


-the shortage of available housing; movement away from the 


Settlement.means separation from relatives and friends and 


increasing.social problems as these families attempt to ad- 


just to life in urban slums. Of the total tribal membership 


of 900 persons, only about. 600 presently live on the Settle- 


ment. 


b. A-.majority.of the members of the Tribe have been forced to 


continue living in substandard housing which they lack the 


money to repair. 


Applications will be submitted to Public Health Service-for funds for 


development of a water and sewer system. A variety of state and federal 


agencies will be contacted for information concerning possible sources of 


‘funds for new housing construction. 


‘Assistance will be requested from HUD-in the form of training consul- 


~tants,; since several HUD officials are knowledgeable about the housing con- 


“struction process. 


For construction of .the twenty elderly units, a coordinated effort will 


be made between HUD, BIA, and Indian Health Services to:make sure all facets 


«of the construction process are completed. 


HUD and:iHS will also be -requested-to.assist in.the process of inspect- 


. ing new. construction to make sure the work is of a high quality. 


In addition, 


this project will;maintain close ties with our housing VISTA 


project which works with Indian Housing authorities in Nebraska and Kansas. 


Many of the-housing problems confronting the Sac and Fox Tribe of the Missis- 


Sippi in Iowa are common to other tribes as well. 
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SAC _& FOX SOCIAL SERVICES UNIT - Information & Data 


The problematic areas identified within the Mesquaki Indian Settlement 
are basically focused on economic-socio needs. High unemployment rate exists, 
categorical aid-assistance to members is staggering, and based on the latest 
information provided by a, federally funded alcohol program,. alcohol related 
problems are predominant and epidemic. (Exhibit E) Relative to these areas 
are the lack of adequate housing and according to national standards - wholly 
‘substandard. 

Within the area of social context, problems emerging from the lack of 
adequate living quarters is well documented. The problems are related to 
identifying families who are potential or high-risk families undergoing stress 
due to lack of housing. Family life on the Mesquaki Indian Settlement is best 
characterized by the present day standards as the "isolated nuclear family", 
isolated residentially, economically and politically. The Tribe has develop- 
ed a highly homogeneous society which is based on a kinship system that is. 
regarded as an important resource for many of its members . For person who 
require help in cases of emergencies, financial, emotional or housing support, 
they often rely upon the "system". . 

The Mesquaki community can be classified as an "extended-expanded" family 
type which is fluid and never static. Roles well dezined, governmental and 
eco-political systems, religious and cermonial rites, social behaviors in 
which group involvement, support and consensus play a major and key part in 
creating a well defined and homogeneous atmosphere. In the past, members have 
been able to successfully integrate those functions within the larger eco- 
political system, however, in the last two decades, a slow and gradual malaise 
has set in due to lack of adequate resources to sustain their tribal system. 
The attendant problems of poor housing are obvious factors to this accelerating - 
condition: child rearing disorders, child neglect/abuse, marital, financial, 
youth and adult disorders, and domestic violence. 

The following statistics and data furnished by the Social Services Unit 
of the Sac and Fox Tribe in Iowa and the Iowa Department of Social Services, 
Tama County Office, best illustrates the critical need for assistance. 
(Exhibit EF) 
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Considering the woefully inadequate housing, the dismal economic 
outlook, and the unimproved physical condition of the Settlement, it 
can be no surprise that the Mesquakie people presently endure a standard 
of living far below that of the average American. This gap could be 
narrowed considerably by providing for increased production of safe, ade- 


quate housing . . . the Tribe's foremost need. 


(B) 


Present Alternatives 


BIA (H.I.P. PROGRAM) 

The Bureau of fadian Affairs, with its yearly allocation of a fixed 
and pro-rated figure, provides funding for the construction of two houses 
per year and possible renovation or repair of three to four of the existing 


houses, which are normally beyond adequate repair. 


Based on this present program, it will take fifteen (15) years to ade- 
quately complete this project when the needs for at least thirty (30) houses 
are immediate. 

The Tribe plans to continue operating under the current H.I.P. program 
also. Funds under this program will be used exclusively for housing im- 
provement. It must be understood that this program is geared to providing 
only a temporary solution for the bulk of the homes since even with improve- 
ments the homes will, in a few years, deteriorate to the point where they 
will no longer be habitable and new structures will be necessary. The funds 
will also be used for any repairs or preventative maintenance needed on the 
new homes. 

The present project, construction of two houses per year will continue 
with each funding year. There have been considerable improvements in the 
basic construction of each dwelling as the locally employed and trained Tri- 


bal members become more skilled in this constructiion area. (Exhibit H) 


76-640 O - 81 - 34 
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‘OFF SETTLEMENT 


A certain percentage of our residential population are forced to 
move off the Settlement and seek rental housing in the communities of 


Tama and Toledo, Iowa. 


The housing or the apartment dwelling made available to the Indians 
is woefully pitiful and usually in the poorest section of these two towns. . 


(Exhibit G) 


The rental rates are high and those on fixed income are pressed for 
basic existence needs or meeting fixed living expenses such as water- 
sewer costs, heating-utilities, and other costs normally associated. with 


city dwellings. 


ON SETTLEMENT 


The residential population that chooses to remain, continue to live 
in very poor housing. As is shown by various statistics in this report, 
the homes are totally inadequate based. on the National -Requirements for 


decent housing. (Exhibit H): 


In the winter of 1978, one young couple, with two small children, 
lived in a wood .sapling*frame:dwelling covered with cloth and plastic, 
over a dome-like (wick-i-up) structure. This couple had:no alternative 
; housing due to the.employment status of the breadwinner. They survived 


two winters. 


Methodology of the Mesquakie Social-Economic Survey of October 1977 

A. Four Mesquakie-speaking field researchers, after a two-day train- 
ing period, interviewed:..the participants in their. homes. No time limits 
were placed on the length of the.interviews, and the researchers were 
able to return to individual homes if the situation warranted. In many 
instances, the interviews.lasted for several hours. The fact that the 
interviews were lengthy is an indication of the severity of the prob- 
lems of the participating households. Upon completion of the field re-. 
search phase, the completed survey instruments were given to the pro- 


ject consultant for analysis and compilation into a final report. 


10 
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The survey was designed to include data on household size, ages, 
education, employment history, income, housing conditions, services, 
physical conditions on the Settlement (e.g., road conditions and 
flood control), need priorities for the Tribe and its individual mem- 
bers, and opinions regarding the future of the Mesquakie people and 
the Settlement. All of the data was hand-collated, and the conclu- 
sions in the final report were drawn directly from the survey data. 

The final report is significant in that it includes information 
from about 90% of Settlement households. This is a remarkable level 
of response for a survey which requests a considerable amount of ex- 
tremely personal and sensitive information. In fact, if other similar 
surveys were to be attempted by only non-residents or outside agencies, 
it is doubtful that the rate of response would be more than 20%-30%. 
The high level of response to this survey is an indication of the socio- 
economic conditions of the Mesquakie tribe. The following information 
summarizes the general socio-economic status and housing conditions of 


the Mesquakie Settlement. 


The Socio-Economic Survey 


In October 1977, a five-week survey was conducted to determine 
the socio-economic conditions of the Mesquakie tribe. This survey was 
conducted on a door-to-door basis through the time and efforts of the 


Mesquakie people. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
DEA (1977) Typical Mesquakie Settlement Working Age Household (18-54) 


a. Number of household members _ 4.5 
b. Age of dependent children (avg.) 12 years 
c. Age of household head(s) (avg.) 37 years 
d. Educational leave (avg.) LO <5 
e. Monthly income (avg.) $515.00 
f. Job Level : un/semi-skilled 
g. Household receiving aid/assistance 38% 
h. Household where aid/assistance constitutes 
total income 17% 
i. Unemployment rate, April 1978 (198 ina 
potential workforce of 316) 60.2% 
j. Commuting distance to and from job/week 140 + miles 


ala 
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II. (1977) Typical Retirement Age Household (55 or over) 


a. Household age (avg.) 63 years 
b. Monthly income $310.00 
c. Households on fixed income 62% 
d. Households supporting other family 

dependents 38% 


HOUSING CONDITIONS (83 Residences) 


a. Age of Residence (avg.) 25 years 
b. Average number of rooms (included kitchen 
and bath when present) 4 
c. Average number of household members 4.5 
d. No insulation in residence 34% 
e. No plumbing 53% 
f. No central heat/furnace 50% 


Unpon analyzing this data, particularly with regards to economic 
‘status, the age of the residences, the number of rooms in the residences, 
the average number of household members, the deteriorated condition of 
»the residences, and the lack of plumbing, central heat, and insulation, 
then one conclusion is inevitably apparent. A very critical housing 
problem exists on the Mesquakie Settlement and immediate action must be 
taken to resolve this problem. 

A section of the socio-economic survey requested the respondents 


to prioritize nine expressed Settlement needs, these needs were as 


follows: 
Law Enforcement Social Services 
Housing Flood Control 
Elderly Housing K-8 School 
Better Roads Economic Development 


Health/Medical Clinic 


The result of this survey clearly indicates that housing, both 
general and for the elderly, along witnde clinic, are the highest pri- 
orities of need expressed by the Mesquakie people. The priority isting 
showed housing and elderly housing as being the number one (1) and num- 
ber three (3) priorities, respectively. 

Another section of the survey requested that respondents state what 


they felt was their most important need and the most important need of 
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the tribe. Of the 115 household respondents, housing received the 
highest percentage (25%) of people who indicated it as being the 
most important tribal need. In responding to personal needs, 68% 
of the people indicated housing or plumbing/home improvement as be- 
ing their most important personal need. Again the conclusion which 
can clearly be drawn is that housing is the most critical and im- 
portant need of the Mesquakie people. 


This socio-economic survey points out that an urgent need for 


decent, liveable homes exists on the Settlement. The current condi- 


tion of most of these homes is shocking. They are over-crowded and 
badly deteriorated. Furthermore, the survey indicates that the re- 
solution of the housing problem is the highest priority of the Mes- 
quakie people. 


II. Alternative Sources of Funding: A Bleak Picture 


aly) Funding from the private sector: Loans from banks, savings and 
loan associations, and benerunvestons are not available for the 
construction or renovation of housing on restricted or trust lands 
(since the lands cannot be pledged as collateral). Private foun- 
dations are notoriously unwilling to provide grants for any type 
of housing construction. 

2) Funding from state or local government: Not available at present, 
and unlikely to become available in the foreseeable future. 

3) Funding from the Federal Government: The three major sources are 
the programs of the Farmer's Homes Administration (FHA), the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs’ Housing Improvement Program. (HIP) 

(a) Farmer's Homes Administration Program: The Sac and Fox Tribe 
refuses to place its hard-won land in potential jeopardy 
through the quasi-mortgage (leasehold) arrangements of the FHA 


program. This program is tailored to individual landowners, 
and has a history of failure on Indian reservations. 


(b) HUD Housing Program: Since elderly housing presents very few 
Management problems, the Tribe probably is willing to undertake 
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the management responsibilities for a proposed 20-unit 
elderly housing complex. But the Tribe is unlikely to ap- 
prove the construction of additional HUD housing in the 
foreseeable future. The HUD program is unsatisfactory be- 
cause it requires the Tribe to comply with a welter of petty 
regulations. These regulatory entanglements have been an 
unending problem for other tribes in this region. 


(c) BIA Housing Improvement Program (HIP): During the last dec- 
ade, the Tribe has received some funds from the BIA under 
the Housing Improvement Program. This program is designed 
to provide funds primarily for the repair of existing housing. 
But during the last fifty years, most of the dwellings on the 
Mesquakie Settlement have deteriorated beyond all hope of 
repair. In many instances, the only practical "housing im- 
provement" is complete replacement. More than 80% of the 
houses on the Settlement could easily be condemned. Thus, 
most of the available H.I.P. funds have been used to finance 
the construction of new houses. But, at the present rate of 
new house construction (an average of two starts per year) , 
it would take approximately fifty years before today's hous- 
ing needs could be met. ‘The Housing Improvement Program has 
been helpful, but it has not be able to satisfy the immense 
need for adequate housing. . 


Housing Needs 


Most of the people are currently living in old, decrepit houses 
scattered throughout the Settlement. Based on the facts in the survey, 
a minimum of ninety-six homes on the Settlement need to be built. The 
condition of most of these homes is deplorable; the exteriors of these 
homes are in a terrible state of decay. 

Thirty-four percent of the houses on the Settlement have no insu- 
lation. Another forty percent have only partial insulation. Therefore, 
at least three-fourths of the Settlement homes are inadequately insu- 
lated. One-half of the homes have no central heating system. This 
means that fifty percent of the Settlement households must live through 
the winter with a heater or stove heat only. Fifty-three percent of 
the. homes have no indoor plumbing. These households must rely on out- 
door wells for their water needs. «The: average number of rooms per resi- 


dence is four. This number includes the kitchen and bathroom, if they 
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are present. The average number of household members if over four 
people. Taking these two prernaes (rooms and family members) into 
account, the overcrowded conditions of these Settlement homes are 
clearly evident. 

Other figures relating to the economic status of the typical 
Settlement household show that twenty-one percent have washers and 
ten percent have dryers. Further, only sixty-two percent have 
telephones and ten percent have window air conditioners. 

A need for Settlement housing exists also for members of the 


Tribe who are currently living near the Settlement. A number of 


households who live in surrounding areas of the Settlement or in 
other states, desire to move back onto the Settlement. Lack of avail- 
able or suitable housing, however, prevents these people from moving 


back to their land. 


TV. Projected Program 


The following data is the proposed budget for this housing pro- 


ject. The data is based on the following factors: 


1) Family size, both present and future. 


2) Projected construction costs, including labor and materials, 
comparable with local costs. 


3) Housing units needed, considering condition of existing hous- 
ing, current residents on the Settlement, and members desiring 
residency on the Settlement. 


4) Age of household members. 


5) Length of time required for construction. 


PROJECT BUDGET 


#Homes #Bedrooms Projected Cost Per Home (Est.) Total Cost (Est.) 


8  4(1% baths) $45,000 $ 360,000.00 
18 3 (1 bath) 36,000 648,000.00 
4 2 (1 bath) 32,000 128,000.00 


GRAND TOTAL: $1,136,000.00 
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FUNDING 


Special Appropriations - (Matching) 


The Tribe hereby requests a Special Congressional Appropriation of 
$568,000.00 for FY 82 to assist the Tribe in meeting its most pressing 


need: Better housing for the Mesquakie people. 


Tribal Funds - (Matching) 

The Tribe, through the award of claims, has an investment program 
which has an interest return of approximately $200,000 per annum. This 
is the only resource the Tribe has for income. The interest must be pro- 
grammed to meet the programs and operational costs of all M@ribal opera- 
tions. The principle cannot be utilized since this will diminish the pro- 


jected yearly income derived from this source. 


The Tribe will negotiate a ten year loan from some source (FHA-Indian 
Programs) to fund its matching half of the proposed construction of the 


thirty houses. (Exhibit I) 


IV 
PROJECTED RESOURCES 
Community Development Block Grants 


The Tribe will develope a proposal to the 5th Regional District, 
Chicago, Illinois, Community Development Block Grants, to fund a Housing 
Rehabilitation Program to repair and renovate fourteen (14) to sixteen (16) 


existing homes. The projected project cost is approximately $225,000. 


The Tribe made an application for FY 81 funding cycle but was denied 
due to a grant of $300,000 to the Tribe for the construction of a Human 


Services Addition to the present Tribal Offices. (FY 79) 
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Our application will be given consideration for FY 82 but we are now 
in competition with all of the Northern as well as all Tribes east of 
Chicago Region. A small Tribe such as ours usually has small political 


impact for funding. 


U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH 


The Public Health Services, Indian Health Services, has assured the 
Tribe that it will construct a Community Sewage System consisting of mains 
and a sewage lagoon to meet the needs of 20 elderly apartment units and 


the addition of thirty (30) homes to the present water system. 


The Tribe is considering the construction of a water tower to meet 
expanded needs of the housing program. The present system, ground level 
reservoir, is now progressing at its capacity 60 to 70 thousand gallons, 
serving thirty homes, school, Tribal Offices, and elderly and day care 


centers. 


-BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The Bureau has allocated funds for the construction and engineering 
of the present gravel road. $400,000 has been allocated (FY81) to rebuild 
the poor existing road. The projection is to rebuild the road this year 


and possibly pave the system in FY82. : 


Vv 
LOCAL IMPACT 


The proposed construction project will impact the present economic 


situation of the surrounding community . 


The Tribe will contract with local housing construction companies and 


materials are usually purchased locally. 
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EXHIBIT B 


ies rat NEW HIGHWAY 30 


OLD HIGHWAY 30 


CHICAGO MitwAUKEE RAILROAD 


SAC & FOX INDIAN SETTLEMENT 


TAMA, IOWA 
(4/20/77) 


EXHIBIT C 
SAC AND FOX OF THE MISSISSIPPI IN IOWA TRIBE 
‘ Route 2 = Box 56C 
' Tama, Iowa 52339 
Eligibility Certification 
COMMUNITY FOOD AND NUTRITION PROGRAM 
I. Population 


2 ie 
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On Setthement 


(1) _Senior Citizens (60 years +) 
(2) Residents (0-59) 


Off Settlement 
(1) All ages 


ON-OFF SETTLEMENT - TOTAL POPULATION: 


Social Welfare 


pave A.F.D.cC. (54 families) 


Caretaker (Extended Family) 
Foster Care 


28 Indian Relief (DSS - 1978-79 (927) 
(Average No. Assisted per month 
A. Family 
B. Single 
3 S.S.I. (13 families) 
4. Others: Pensioners - Veterans - Private 


Sy On Income: Not eligible/borderline 


NO. ELIGIBLE FOR CFNP: 


52 
488 


228 


768 


149 


Jal, 
133 
21 
39 
41 


81 


494 


’ BUREAU OF CENSUS. 
WASHING TON pC 20235 


~ 
EXHIBIT D 


00630 MLTN VA 11/26/80 


> CHIEF 
SAC & FOX TRIBAL COUNCIL 
C/O “SAC & FOX AREA FIELD OFF 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
TAMA IA 5235359 


DEAR LOCAL OFFICIAL: | 
THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS THANKS YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
WITH THE 1980 DECEWNIAL CENSUS. THE FIELD OPERATIONS FOR. YOUR 
JURISDICTION HAVE BEEN COMPLETED. THE PRELIMINARY POPULATION 
COUNT IS 517 AND THE PRELIMINARY HOUSING COUNT IS 
114. 
‘THESE ARE PRELIMINARY RESULTS WHICH WILL BE REPLACED tA TER 
BY FINAL COUNTS. THE FINAL COUNTS TO BE SHOWN IN THE PRINTED -— 
REPORTS WILL HAVE. UNDERGOWE FURTHER PROCESSING AND REVIEW AND 
MAY DIFFER FROM THESE PRELIMINARY NUMBERS. 


——  GINCERELY, 


VINCENT -P. .BARABBA 
DI RECTOR 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


0313 EST 
PGMCOMP §GM 


TO REPLY BY MAI.GHAM, SEE REVERSE SIDE FOR WESTERN UNION’S TOLL - FREE PHONE NUMBERS 
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EXHIBIT E: 


A. INDIAN CHILD WELFARE ACT OF 1978 (PL 95-608) 


1. Foster Care Cases . 24 
(a) Indian homes 6 
(b) Non-Indian homes 18 


2. Foster Care cases pending 


(a) In-State | 13 

(b) Out-of-State. ; : 12 

TOTAL: 25 

3. Institutional: Child in Need of Assistance 5 

(a) Juvenile Home/Toledo 2 

(b) Pending 3 

4. Court Referral Cases 3 
5. Adoptive Cases 4 i 


TOTAL CASES & PERSONS: (61 cases/75 children 


B. TAMA COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES CATEGORICAL ASSISTANCE/ 
INCOME MAINTENANCE: Benner. (December 18, 1980) 


1. ADC Cases Persons 
54 151 
SSI 16 16 
TOTAL: 70 167 


C. SAC & FOX INDIAN RELIEF PROGRAM/CHAPTER 249A, Code of Iowa, 1979. 
Number of Indians Receiving Assistance, July 1980 - January 1981 


1. Number of Cases (7 months) 
(a) Family 230 cases 
(b) Individual 205 cases 


TOTAL: 435 cases 
2. Number of Persons (7 months) 


(a) Family 927 persons 
(b) Individual 205 persons 


1132 persons 


3. Unemployed 82 persons 
4. Employable 55 persons 
Average number of cases served/monthly: 62 


Average number of persons served/monthly: 161 


EXHIBIT E (continued) 


DIRECTOR , HEAD COUNSELOR 
Joy Yilek Cynthia Morgan 


BUSINESS OFFICE & TELEPHONE COUNSELLING & REFERRAL 


TAMA, |OWA S2339 
$15-484-4903 


TAMA, |OWA $2339 
515-484-5081 


“ALCOHOLISM IS TREATABLE” 


NEEDS ASSESSMENT: 


There are 47 Native American Adults enrolled in an active progran, 


dealing with substance abuse. ‘ 
There are 15 young Native Americans, ranging from age 15 through 

18 years, active in the program and this is only the tip of the 
ice berg. 


S I have been involved in the field of Substance Abuse for 8 years and 
recently became the Director of the above named program. 


The needs are many and easily recognized. Some of the more important 
problem areas are as follows: 


1.) Employment- lack of adequate employment opportunities. 


2.) Housing- lack of adequate housing; sub-standard housing con- 
ditions. 


3.) Education- some of the students are not aware of the educa- 
: tional opportunities that are available to them, 
for this reason many are deprived of continuing 

education. 


4.) Recreation- inavailability of a comprehensive and continuing 
‘organized recreational program for adults and 
youth of the community. 


5.) Community Health- More efficient health care services should 
be readily available through the provision 
of a out-patient medical clinic and efficient 
ambulance service. 
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EXHIBIT E (continued) 
- ( Needs Assessment Cont'd.) 


In dealing with these people, I've learned Education daa Prevention 
must be offered to the young people and some parenting classes should 
be made available to the adults. There are cases of child neglect 
where alcoholism is predominant and I'm of the opinion an important 
need would be a shelter house for the youth and young children. This 
would provide a place where youngsters could*be placed here in their 
community instead of exposing these young people to surroundings 

that are completely foreign to their customs. ° 


a . 


In doing some research on arrests - 90% afe alcohol or drt&g related; 
ot 5 


99% of all child neglect is alcohol related, fa ek Mee 


The average age of the adult alcoholic is 30 years old. The average 
age of the juvenile alcoholic is 17 years. However there are known 
cases of 13 year olds who are abusing alcohol or drugs with parental 
protection. 

In the last 6 months, 5 deaths have been alcohol related. 


There have been 8 emergency committals and 9 known voluntary committals 
in the past 12 months. 


There have been 3 attempted suicides in the last year. These occurred 
while the person was intoxicated. 


There has been one serious offense of Assault with Intent. All parties 
Involved were intoxicated and there was some drug involvement. 


Once again I would like to stress this is just the tip of the Ice berg. 


ig 
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EXHIBIT F SAMPLES OF EXISTING HOUSING - SETTLEMENT 


Old BIA Building 
No. of People - 3 
No plumbing 

Wood heating 

3 Rooms 


No. of People - 5 

No Plumbing 
Wood Heating 

2 Rooms 


No. of People - 6 
No Plumbing 

Wood Heating 

2 Rooms 
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EXHIBIT G CITY DWELLINGS: Rental - Tama and Toledo, Iowa 


No. of People - 9 
(4 families) 


No. of People - 2 
1 apartment 


No. of People - 5 
1 House 


EXHIBIT H 
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SAMPLES OF PRESENT H.I.P. PROJECTS: 


No. of People - 6 
Handicapped - l 


No. of People - 5 


— a 
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EXHIBIT I 


PUBLIC NOTICE 
February 2, 1981 
Tribal Member 
Mesquakie Settlement 
R. R. #2 


Tama, Iowa 52339 
Dear Resident: 


The following is submitted for your informatim and consideratio as a voting 
member of our Tribe regarding a very serious problen cmfromting our people. 


Community Problen 
(Poor Housing) 


Historical Backgr ound ) 
Many of our existing homes were built more than thirty years ago when the people 
were given hame building allotments through an amuity fund established by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. These allowances, or grants, enabled our people to 
ebuild two to three room frame structures with concrete foundations. As you will 


notice, most of our hanes are built this way. The structures were built by the 


grantee with assistance from carpenters hired at this time. This self-help 


program enabled our people to have frame dwellings which served then well for many 
years even to this day. The homes were simple but sufficient to meet the housing 
needs at the time. There were no insulatim requirements, electrical wiring was 
not included since all burned kerosene lamps, and chimneys were built to accammodate 
the old pot bellied stoves we used many years. Most of us grew up in these old 
houses and, no doubt, have many fond memories about the good and bad times. There 
was no plumbing to consider since there was no sewage or water systems at the time. 
In the winter, the water buckets had ice in them in the mornings and me had to 
break the ice to get a cold drink of water. It took awhile to heat the homes om 
cold winter mornings when one walked around to start the heating and the cooking 
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stove puffing white smoke until it got warm. Rabbits and biscuits were the best 
when cooked in the old wood stove. 

Times and the housing needs have changed along with everything else. Presently, the 
hames have to be totally insulated, electrically wired, and water-sewage contained, 
Ventilation factors on critical heating. systems are totally different resulting in 


our present homes being, totally inadequate to meet the present housing, needs. 


. II 
The Problem 


(A) 60 to 70 percent, more than half, of our homes are 30 years and older. 

(B) Most were built with lumber frames and finishing which, over the years, have 
dried and deteriorated. . 

(C) Dryness of the present hanes causes an extremely dangerous fire danger. Most 
homes would and will burn up in a matter of few minutes due to the dryness - 
of the house. We have had sane bum already and it was a matter of a few 
minutes before they were completely engulfed in flames and gone. 

(D) The majority of our homes do not have water nor waste systems. In-door 
plumbing is non-existent. * 

(E) Because of the necessary requirement imposed by HUD housing development programs, 
enjoyed by other Tribes, and the nature of our land status, it is impossible to 
build houses through Federally subsidized programs. We could easily have 50. 
homes constructed immediately through the HUD programs but we would be enforced 
to make very serious accommodations and concessions. 

(F) The BIA Housing Improvement Program (HIP) allocates a yearly sum which enables 
the Tribe to build only two houses a year. On an average, a home can be built for 


(G) 


(H) 


(1) 


J) 
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approximately $35,000 per unit. This year, the allocation is $85,000. This 
allows a camplete construction of two houses and the beginning foundation for 
another. The cost is for supplies, materials, and Laborers. 

The selection of the two recipients for the two hame ccristruction has and is 
creating personal problems among the people . There are bad feeiings among us 
which is not necessary since we are all one and should be working together to 
mutually solve a comunity problem. It is better to noni tively work towards a 
solution rather than negatively accusing and condeaming one another for a problem 
we can solve if we all work together. Many years ago, people worked together to 
build the hames some of us now live in. Incidently, the people worked as one on 
building and improving the original road program. The men used teams of horses 
and buckets in the construction. We need to revitalize this spirit of working 
together to improve condi tions for our people and commmnity. 

There is an immediate need for at least 20 homes. Most of the old structures 
need to be replaced and new hames constructed for those in inmediate need of a 
house, Present request lists indicate the need for more them thirty houses. 
Housing development plan needs to be developed. Because of our lack of space 
and the fact that homes cannot be built on the flood plain, a housing development 
area needs to be planned and developed. Homes will be constructed on a planned 
distribution as opposed to town or city type of layout. The plan would eliminate 
congested construction but plamned on the respect for areas of privacy for neigh- 
boring premises, Water-Sewage capabilities will be a necessary part of the plan. 
Present land assignments will have to be changed and accommodat ions made for the 


housing development plan. The area selected must be totally commited to the 


(kK) 


(A) 
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plan wh’ ch will include Layouts, forthe houses, water mains, sewage mains, and 
roads tirougi the housing area... or at 4 wood : 
Outside funding sources have not been available at this time. . Various leads or 
so.t ses have been explored for housing construction programs. None have proved 
to be available other than the HUD programs. Presently, we are pursuing, the 
Community Development Block Grants (CDBG) for the renovation of the existing 
homes, Last year, we were denied even though we subsitted a proposal for 
$275,000 grant. We were ineligible due to the fact that we received a $300,000 
grant to construct the Human Services Addition to our Tribal Offices. This year, 
we are declared eligible again but not assured that we would get the funds for 
the homes rehabilitation program because we are now campeting with the Tribes in 
the north and all of the east. Our central office for these programs has been 
chariged to the Chicago Area fram the Kansas City Regional Office. We are com 
peting against more tribes and more people. The Tribe: with the most political 
influence will get the funds and this has normally bees the: Chippewas of he 
North. 

| III 

The Solution 
Consider utilizing the interest, approximately $400,000 of the present Tribal 
Investments Program, to finance the construction of twenty homes at an average 
cost of $35,000 per unit. The yearly returns on the present investments is 
approximately $200,000 per armum. A loan could be established on a ten-year 
basis to finance a housing construction project. The Principal Investments 
would be identified as a collateral for the loan but could not be used in the 
financing of the project. 
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(B) *Confract with a home building contractor. Many home contractors are desperate 
F for work. Now is the time to contract at a good cost. Many will bid at cost 
just to keep their firms solvent. The better opportunity is here. 
(C) Interest rates for loans are extremely high but many areas could be explored to 
implement a loan for or at a reasonable rate. 
The material is for your consideration as it is being seriously considered by the 
Tribal Council. This is merely an informational phase. There are many possibilities 
to be discussed and considered prior to any implementation of this plan. 
It is therefore requested that you approach a Council Member to give your thought 
about our situation. You may have a better solution to the problem and will be glad 
to hear it. We have been dealing with this problem the last three years. Now is the 
__ time to do something about it. ) 


De 


IV 
Planning 
The Tribal Council, in a meeting held February 2, 1981, has decided to proceed with 


the preliminary planning of the Housing Development Program. In thirty (30) days 


from the date of this notice, March 4, 1981, and unless there is a petitimed 
referendum either for or against the project fran the voting membership of the Tribe, 
the Tribal Council will proceed with the full implementation of the plan. 
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Mr. Bear. I am Homer Bear, Jr. I am the Tribal Chairman. With 
me is the tribal social service director, Don Wanatee; the tribal 
attorney, Mr. Hirsch, from New York, who is in private practice 
there. . 

The delegation is here to request assistance because of desperate 
crises in low housing. The tribal enrollment is approximately 1300. 
We have about 115 people. Fifty percent of these households are in 
desperate and immediate replacement status right now. Another 24 
percent is almost in that category. 

Due to a shortage of housing on the settlement in Iowa it has 
created the following problems: 

Overcrowding due to over-occupancy; unsanitary conditions; 
health hazards. 

An added problem is due to people returning to the settlement 
from other areas, from the major cities in Iowa. We do not have 
adequate housing to give them when they return so they have to go 
back to urban areas and obtain substandard housing. 

Mr. Yates. How much money is involved? 

Mr. Bear. One million one hundred thirty-six thousand dollars. - 

Mr. Yates. For 30 houses? 

Mr. BEAR. Yes. . 

Mr. Yates. Five hundred thousand dollars is being earmarked to 
help fund the project? . 

Mr. BEAR. Yes. | 

Mr. Yates. Is that the basis for your request, just the housing? 

Mr. Bear. Right. 

Mr. Yates. We will be glad to consider it and talk to BIA about 
this. We are glad to have this comprehensive report. 

Is there something else to cover? 

Mr. Hirscu. The only thing significant is that the existing hous- 
ing programs which usually finance housing, low income housing 
on Indian reservations, does not address the needs of this tribe. 
The legal situation involved with this tribe is different from that of 
other tribes. They cannot receive funding. 

Mr. Yates. Why is that? 

Mr. Hirscu. Well, they—— 

Mr. Yates. Are they not federally recognized? 

Mr. Bear. We are the only ones who purchase land with our own 
money. This creates problems with mortgage lenders. We cannot 
acquire money. 

Mr. Yates. Why is that? If you own the land why can’t you 
mortgage it? 

Mr. Bear. That is a good question. 

Mr. Yates. Would you ask BIA about this? We will take it up 
with BIA to see whether we can help you. 


THE KICKAPOO TRIBE IN KANSAS 
: PUBLIC LAW 93-638 SCHOOL/HEALTH PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 


JOHN THOMAS, VICE CHAIRMAN, KICKAPOO TRIBE COUNCIL, 
BERTRAM HIRSCH, ATTORNEY 
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Mr. Yates. Next is the Kickapoo Tribe in Kansas. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am John Thomas, Vice Chairman of the Kickapoo 
Tribe Council. 

Mr. Yates. Your statement will be made part of the record, Mr. 
Thomas. 

[Material follows:] 
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STATEMENT AND TESTIMONY OF JOHN THOMAS, VICE CHAIRMAN, KICKAPOO TRIBAL COUNCIL, 


ON BEHALF OF THE KICKAPOO TRIBE IN KANSAS. 


I am most appreciative of the opportunity to appear at this hearing 
to present testimony. It is my understanding that the purpose of the 
hearing is to avail our tribe 1) the chance to call attention to and make 
comments on federal programs affecting the Indian people; and 2) to 
request special program monies to be appropriated by Congress to meet 
identified and documented needs of Native Americans. For us, these 
programs represent critical milestones in ovr development towards not 
only self-determination but for an improved quality of life for our people. 

The first part of my testimony concerns a matter that is more important 
to the Kickapoo people than any issue facing Native Americans--the future 
wellbeing of our school-aged children. With proper educational services, 
the social, cultural and economic prospects for the Kickapoo Tribe in 
Kansas are as bright as the prospects for any American community. Without 
good education there is little hope for the ongoing survival of our 
people. The problem is as simple as that. 

In August of 1980 a referendum held in the school district that serves 
the Kickapoo Reservation called for the closing of Powhattan School. This 
regretable action, which passed by only four votes, will mean the effective 
dissolution of a school system built through Bureau of Indian Affairs 
funding. Unless immediate steps are taken to restore the tribe's access 
to the Powhattan School, the tribe may permanently lose control of this 
priceless educational resource. 

The Kickapoo Tribe finds it difficult to believe that the atoparaea 
will of a relatively small local faction can prevail in a matter that is 
so crucial to the welfare of our reservation. In fact, the tribe is now 
doing everything within its power to have the vote closing the school 
invalidated. 

The Kickapoo Tribe would be equally disillusioned if the federal 
government failed to back its own planning decision to build Powhattan 
School as a service to the reservation. Such a failure of commitment would 
in effect endorse the outcome of the referendum. It would signal that 
any local school district in which Indian people are outnumbered can 
capriciously shut off educational services to a tribe, even those services 
that are specifically funded by the BIA. The Kickapoo people could not 
accept such an outcome. Native Americans around the country are closely 
monitoring the Powhattan School situation out of concern that their 
schools might be the next to go. 

The concerns that we express today are not intended to voice bitterness 
toward those who clearly do not understand the needs of our tribe. In 
nearly every respect, the tribe is in harmony with the families and 
communities that have come to the reservation area. Indeed, we have learned 
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that many were confused by the referendum on Powhattan School, and 
indications are that if the vote were tease today, the result would be 
in the tribe's favor. 

Nevertheless, we must ee aay the sub-committee with a request 
that will assure the Kickapoo Tribe of continuing access to the Powhattan 
facility. Our immediate request is for additional funding for Fiscal 
Year 1981 and add-on funding for Fiscal Year 1982, a total of 18-months 
during which time the Powhattan School matter may be resolved. The following 
listing is a rough outline of the estimated requirements for continued 
Operation of the school. It should be noted that these figures are based 
on the assumption that children from all white families in the district 
would continue attending the school. Those students currently make up 
24 percent of the school attendance. Without those students actual funding 
needs would be somewhat lower. 


GENERAL BUDGET $395,068 
PLANTS AND FACILITIES 87,500 
TRANSPORTATION 51,000 
FOOD SERVICE 53,000 
SPECIAL EDUCATION | lames 30,000 


TOTAL BUDGET $616,568 
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The Kickapoo Tribe in Kansas has long been a leader among the Indian 
Tribes, not only on the national scene, but especially so in the Midwestern 
United States. Of particular concern to us which we feel is of the utmost 
importance that you understand here today is the key matter of funding and 
how program monies are distributed among the Indian Tribes within the 
jurisdiction of the Oklahoma City Area Indian Health Service and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs Anadarko Area Office. 


For many years it has been the contention (which can be documented) of 
the Kickapoo Tribe that not only we the Kickapoo, but also the other three 
Indian Tribes in Northeastern Kansas were being discriminated against in 
the form of less funding than should have been provided for programs and/or 
services by the aforementioned agencies. 


The statement made by the Honorable Robert Dole, Senator from Kansas, 
recorded in the Congressional Record affirms our belief that somewhere along 
the line Kansas Indian Tribes are being slighted. And finally now that 
Congressional representatives are acknowledging that fact and starting to 
take action in a positive manner, the faith and hopes of our Indian people 
are beginning to be restored in a just (albeit slow) American Government 
and its elected officials. 


However, mere acknowledgement and the committed efforts of one or two 
influential Congressmen alone cannot alleviate years of often inappropriate 
and always underfunded Government initiatives for Indian Tribes in Kansas. 
The Kickapoo Tribe in Kansas is a federally-recognized reservation Tribe as 
opposed to the non-reservation status of the Oklahoma Tribes. Our location 
in the far northeastern part of Kansas placed us a great distance not only 
in terms of miles from the area offices, but more importantly in terms of a> 
non-cormunicative and non-cooperative attitude toward us by the area offices. 


There are many examples showing lack of cooperation and communication 
which could be cited, but for time and brevity's sake I will relate only two 
which represent an on-going battlefront with OCA/IHS. 


On November 17, 1980, Tribal representatives requested form OCA/IHS an 
updated Budget Analysis showing minimally required stafimembers and services/ 
programs (in essence, a benefit package) for the Holton, Kansas Facility Unit. 
This facility provided four Indian Tribes with primary, ambulatory care 
services. Any patient requiring hospitalization or specialized tests are 
referred out, depending on the availability of contract care dollars. 


According to the Resource Allocation Criteria (RAC) document developed 
by IHS and in which staffing and service requirements were identified based on 


need for all IHS facilities, the Holton Facility Unit calls for eleven clinical 


professionals. There are currently only four, end never have there been any 
more. Requests for additional manpower to bring the clinic staffing up to 
adequate service standards have been met repeatedly with replies such as 


"There are no slots and no money." (see attached Exhibit A for a typical reply). 


In an entirely different incident, the OCA/IHS Director maintained that 
Holton Facility Unit received its "fair share" of the Area's resources and 
quoted IHS statistics on Contract Health Care Dollars spent Per Capita at 
Holton and two other service units to support his contention. 


— = 
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Two points shoot his "proof" and thus his argument down. First and most 
important - the method (formula) by which IHS determines the Indian population 
count for Oklahoma utilizes a lower blood quantum level to show Indian blood 
and thus allows a greater number of persons to be included as the Indian service 
population. This practice logically posits that the greater number of Indian 
people demands more staff and services. Thus only a superficial and quick 
look at such out-of-context statistics gives a false impression (see attached 
Exhibit B re: Kickapoo reply to Mr. Davis' statement). This is a case-in- 
point which dramatically illustrates Senator Dole's statement regarding the 
possibility of discrimination against Kansas tribes due to population deter- 
mination fallacies and errors. 


The second point is that only CHC dollars were quoted. No comparison as 
to the other line items (especially staffing) and total operating budget for 
Holton against those of Oklahoma facilities was made. Had this been done, it 
would have clearly shown that the Tribes served by the Holton facility were 
and are getting the short end of the health resources stick. 


Getting back to our inital request for that updated Budget/Benefit 
Package, to date we have never received it, even after persistent and repeated 
attempts (documented phone calls and various office visits) on our part. This 
lack of cooperation has had several effects, perhaps most impacting us today 
because this document alone could have shown our funding needs for Holton. 
Comparing its basic requirements to what's in existence would have strikingly 
depicted how underfunded the Holton Facility Unit is in stark reality. 


All this has been said to reference our need before we request that 
Congress help to alleviate the situation by designating additional and special 
monies for the IHS Holton Kansas Facility Unit. We believe that if Holton had 
sufficient staff and operating programs for preventive and ambulatory care, 
then the utilization of contract care dollars would decrease so that, in time, 
and actual savings would result from the preventive care emphasis. It is our 
estimate that a minirum of $310,000 is needed to bring the services up to standard. 


BUDGET 
Staffing 
(clinical = 7; support — 3) $180,000 


Program Operations and Equipment $130,000 


TOTAL $310,000 


In summary, gentlemen, the Kickapoo Tribe requests that special monies be 
allocated and appropriated for the Indian Health Service Holton, Kansas Facility 
Unit in the amount of a minimum of $310,000. 


We are critically aware of the pending and unavoidable Budget cuts by the 
Reagan Administration for Indian Health Service. However, the far-reaching 
impact which this action will cause will most-assuredly be detrimental to the 
health of Indians across the Nation. We are on record as strongly protesting 
such cuts (see Exhibit C). 


However, our immediate concerns are with our own people in the local area. 
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Even though we're makingtremendous efforts and progress regarding neuteheds 
services delivery on our own, it's still not sufficient to take care of 
our needs. If the cuts ts do come as proposed, it is unquestionable that we tat 
with the least will feel it first and most heavily. Therefore, sirs, we — “tte: aun 
respectfully submit our request to yOe for your approval and eventual) S542, -colanga 
q9 


implementation. -breasb 9 ; 
4 fous ts. Joot 


Thank you for your time, interest, and the opportunity to appear here:sx & 3¥divea 
today. lo kaw gate 
12itelssog 
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DATE: 


REPLY TO 
» AVTNOF;: 


SUBJECT: 


TO: 


76-640 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


memorancum 


EXHIBIT A 


23 January 1981 
OCA/AHSB 
Request for Mental Health Social Worker 


Kay Wolfe, Field Clinic Supervisor 
PHS Indian Health Center 
Holton, Kansas 


THROUGH: Dr. age Gly 
Mr. Davis 


Thank you for your thoughtful assessment of the need for a social worker 

at the Holton Health Center. I concur with your desire to have a 

social worker and the current Social Work Resource Allocation Criteria 
Document, basic staffing, states that "Each Service Unit and Heath Center 
will have at least one Certified Social Worker and one half-time (.5) clerk." 
At the present time, unfortunately, the Area does not have a pcsition 

nor finding to provide a social worker for Holton. We will explore 

possible alternative funding resources and keep you advised. 


¥A- WN Sy * 

hn W, Bjork 
Chief, Area Human Services Branch 
Oklahoma City Area Indian Health Service 


OPTIONAL FORM NO. 40 
(REV. 1-80) 

GSA FPMR (41 CF FR, 301-11 6 
SOI-1I4 


O - 81 - 36 
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EXHIBIT B 


Mr. John Davis, Director 

Oklahoma City Area Indian Health Service 
Page 3 

September 22, 1980 


As for the table comparing Holton to the Shawnee and Claremore 
Service Units, it is taken out-of-context and unfairly applied to this situation. 
The significance of our rural setting was neither considered nor explained by 
the statistics presented. And so, utilizing the same data provided by IHS as 
you did, we submit the following points for thought: 


1. In the Shawnee Service Unit, we understand there are two 
clinics, Shawnee and Wewoka, Shawnee Service Unit has a 
total of 40 staffers, with an Indian population of 19, 897. 

13, 000 of those persons reside in Oklahoma County itself 
(which includes Oklahoma City). Such an urban population 

has not only immediate access to local hospitals, but also 
more alternative resources for payment (instead of CHS dollars) 
due to the abundance of employment opportunities and their 
accompanying health insurance benefits. As you well know, 

if there are alternative resources, then IHS cannot and will 
not utilize CHS dollars to pay for services. The Northeast 
Kansas area, onthe other hand, by no means has the employ- - 
ment opportunities or the oversupply of health facilities. Thus 
the comparison of CHS dollars per capita between Holton and 
Shawnee is better understood with these considerations in 
mind. Otherwise the bare statistics give a false impression 


of gross favoritism towards Holton; 


2. The Claremore Service Unit has the largest IHS hospital within 
the Oklahoma City Area. There are 334 staff members serving 
a total of 41,187 Indians for that service unit. The comparison 
between Holton and Claremore for ''Population Per Staff'' is 
nearly identical. Yet it should be pointed out that the lower 
blood quantum utilized there allows a greater number of persons 
to be included in the Indian population count. Were these individuals 
not included, there would most assuredly be a higher number of 
staff members to lower (fewer) population, thus indicating 
increased individual attention due to more staff members. 


Again, with the availability of an inpatient hospital, CHS 
dollars should be substantially lower than that of a service 
unit without such a facility. 


Mr. Davis, your response to our original inquiries was appreciated. 
Yet somehow I do not feel satisfied or comfortable with your answers. Itis 
too easy to "agree" with us and not do much, if anything, about the problems 


or inadequacies. 


ee OT 
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EXHIBIT C4 


THE KICKAPOO TRIBE IN KANSAS 
Box 157A e Route 1 
Horton, Kansas 66439 
(913) 486-2131 


Steve Cadue. Chairman Adolph CGadue, di Metiiecs 
John Thomas. Vice Shairman Phylhis Johason, Members 
Fred Thomas. Secretary Norene Neguonsott, Meritet 


Keith Keo. Treasurer 


February 3. 1981 


Dr. Emery Johnson, Director 
Indian Health Service 
Parklawn Building, Room 5A-55 
5600 Fishers Lane 

Rockville, Maryland 20852 


Dear Dr. Johnson: 


It is my understanding that approximately 23% of the original 
budget request which IHS submitted for Fiscal Year 1982 was cut by 
the Office of Management and Budget. This 23% was comprised of a 
15% decrease in services and a 54% decrease in the facilities por- 
tions of the total IHS Budget. The Kickapoo Tribe in Kansas 
strongly protests such a cut and recommends not only restoration, 
but additional monies for Indian Health Service for 1982. 


Dr. Johnson, the IHS Budget proposed by OMB represents a huge 
monetary decrement which can only prove detrimental to the health 
of the Indian people. How can such a Budget reduction truly 
reflect the sincere and legal policy of the Nation and vongress to 
"meet the national goal of providing the Fighest possible health 
status to Indians and to provide existing Indian health services 
with all resources necessary to effect that policy"?(P.L. 94-437, 
Section 3). I might also point out that the OMB Budget for IHS 
is quite the contrary to the statement issued in "The United 
States Budget in Brief for Fiscal Year 1982" by the Executive 
Office of the President and the Office of Management and Budget 
which pronounces "Federal support for primary health care services 
would provide additional services to medically underserved popula- 
tions through...increased support for the Indian health service 
programs."(pg. 58). Clearly OMB's actions show that this statement 
is not only mere lip-service, but is intentionally misleading as 
well. 


Documentation abounds as to the need for additional mories, 
~ Jet alone monies to suffictently maintain existing operations. 
Identified within our own Tribal-Specific Health Plan, the Kickapoo 
-» Comprehensive Health Plan, is the need to provide mental? health 
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services not only on our reservation but also full-time services at 

the Holton Indian Health Facility which includes four tribes and al] 
other eligible recipients within its service area. Please find enclosed 
resolutions of support for a full-time mental health/social worker 

from various recognized tribal groups. A letter from the Holton Fa- 
cility Unit Director is also included which documents problems and 

needs and requests staff to meet those needs from the Oklahoma City 

Area Indian Health Service. The OCA/IHS reply is attached. 


Indian Health Service's own Resource Allocation Criteria (RAC) 
document calls for eleven clinical professionals at Holton. There 
are currently only four. Requests for additional manpower to bring 
the clinic staffing up to adequate service standards have been met 
repeatedly with replies of "There are no slots and no money.". 

What an ironic travesty of Congress’ Declaration of Policy on Indian 
health: Sos : ' 

Further inspection intc the funding oy national Indian health 
programs has revealed that within the new Mental Health Systems Act, 
P.L. 96-398, which calls for $325 million worth of appropriations, 
only $250,000 has been declared to be the Indian "set-aside" for the 
approximately 700,000 Indians and Alaska Natives served by IHS. 

The application of basic mathematics indicates that this $250,000 
will provide $.35 per Indian person per year. Such an appalling 
pittance of money to provide basic and extremely needed mental 
health services is a paternalistic insult in its attempt to pacify 
the Indian people. I believe the tone of my last statement clearly 
pinpoints where the Kickapoo Tribe in Kansas stands on this issue. 


Dr. Johnson, I know that the interests of the Indian people 
would best be served by at least restoring the Indian Health Service 
Budget to the amount originally requested. In addition, I urge your 
continued efforts for and support of Indians across the Nation. 


In summary, I can say with all sincerity that the health of 
Indians and Alaska Natives will continue to improve only if suffi- 
cient monies to ensure this are provided. Such an action as 
provosed by OMB is not in the best interest of the Indian people. 
Therefore let the records show that the Kickapoo Tribe in Kansas 
protests the proposed OMB Budget for Fiscal Year 1982 for Indian 
Health Service and a¢vocates restoration to the full amount 
originally requested by IHS. 


: 
; 
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The Kickapoo Tribe in Kansas, in the spirit of self-determination, 
stands ready to assist you to promote the health status and provide 
necessary health services for the Indian-people. 


Thank you for your cooperation and endeavors. 


Sincerely, 


Kickapoo Tribal Council 
Kickapoo Tribe in Kansas 


cc: Hon. Robert Dole, Kansas 
Hon. Nancy Kassebaum, Kansas . 
Gov. John Carlin, Kansas ; 
_ Hon. John Melcher, Montana 
Hon. Daniel Inouye, Hawaii 
Hon. Dennis DeConcini, Arizona 
Hon. William Cohen, Maine 
Hon. Mark Hatfield, Oregon ° 
Hon. Morris K. Udall, Arizona 
Dr. Joe Exendine, IHS 
Dr. H.C. Townsley, IHS 
Dr. W.S. Hannah, IHS 
Mr. Jerry Meketon, IHS 
Mr. Dick Farner, IHS 
Mr. John Davis, IHS 
Mr. John Bjork, IHS: 
National Indian Health Board - 
National Congress of American Indians - 
_ National Tribal Chairmen's Association: _ .-: 
National Institute of Mental Health bekAe 
' Senate Select Committee on Indian Affairs ©. eee. 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs) 9. 3". 
Hon. Pat Roberts. ne er ee 
_ don. Jim Jeffries. 
. Hon, Larry Winn 
Hon. Dan Glickman 
© Hon, Robert Whittaker. "ap 
... Oklahoma City Area Indian Health Board, Inc. © 
’ Holton Area IHS Advisury Board 
.,.Ki¢kapoo Indian Health Planning Board 
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Mr. Tuomas. I am here on behalf of the Powhattan Indian School 
located in Kansas. The school is 75 percent Indian population. 

In August of 1980 a referendum was held in the school district 
that serves the Kickapoo Reservation. As a result of the referen- 
dum, the school district was disorganized. As a result of the disor- 
ganization of that school district, children are faced with a busing 
problem for the 1981 school year. 

We are here today to tell you that the Kickapoo Tribe will not 
bus their students. We will support the Indian children welfare 
program which says the result of breaking up of Indian schools 
breaks up Indian families. 

We are here today to request appropriations to continue our 
school on the reservation or at the Powhattan facility if we can get 
it back. 

I have figures here we have given you. We will request a total 
budget of $616,568 which is not new moneys. Moneys are being 
spent there now. 

However, if a school closes money will go to different school 
districts. 

Mr. Yates. Why was the Powhattan School closed? 

Mr. Hirscu. The school is not closed this school year. It will be 
closed starting the next school year. 

Mr. Yates. Why? 

Mr. Hirscu. Because the voters in the school district, in the 
State school district, held a referendum and they decided to shut 
down—I should say to disorganize the school district. 

The school which serves this one tribe was the only school in the 
State school district. 

Mr. Yates. Why did they do that? Why were you disorganized? 

Mr. Tuomas. We will present documents to verify the statements 
I will make. The school was built with Federal funds because of 
Indian children and new homes built. We have always had prob- 
lems with the non-Indian community near the reservation. 

Outside the reservation area we get along good with the non- 
Indian society but within the reservation we have had these prob- 
lems ever since the reservation was there. We feel it was racially 
motivated, this referendum. We are working on it at a State level 
ae : school level. The vote was 157 to 153 to disorganize the 
school. 

Mr. Yates. The school was built with Federal funds. Who sup- 
ported the school? Was it the State or the Federal Government? 

Mr. Hirscu. The actual program of the school is financed like 
other public schools which have large Indian populations. 

Mr. YATES. It is a public school? 

Mr. Hirscu. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Both Indian and non-Indian students attended? 

Mr. Hirscu. The vast majority was Indian students. There were 
a few non-Indians. 

Mr. Yates. How many students are there? 

Mr. Tuomas. Approximately 125 at the present time, which is 77 
percent. 

Mr. YATES. What is the condition of the school? 

Mr. Tuomas. It is a brand-new school building, not even five 
years old. 
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Mr. Yates. Who built the school, the Federal Government? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. What is the $616,000 for? 

Mr. Hirscu. They want to give this building as a windfall to an 
adjoining school district which will sell it off at fair market value 
to the highest bidder. 

Mr. Yates. Who wants to do that? 

Mr. Hirscu. The State. That is what apparently the plan is. 

Mr. YATES. How can they do that if it belongs to the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. Hirscu. It doesn’t belong to the Federal Government. It is 
under Public Law 815 this school was built, which provides funds 
to local school districts which have large Indian populations. It was 
not built by the BIA. Therefore, the school district owns the build- 
ing; the old school district which is disorganized owns the building. 
It gets disposed of under State law and State law disposes of it to 
an adjoining school district which can sell it off. 

Mr. Murtua. How many students in the school? 

Mr. Tuomas. Approximately 125 Indian students. 

Mr. YATES. What is your request, for another school? 

Mr. Hirscu. Not at all. The tribe has applied to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs for a contract under the Indian Self-Determination 
Act to operate its own school. Otherwise they would have to bus 
their kids upwards of 40 miles each way. 

Mr. Yatres. Assuming the contract is approved, can the tribe 
operate the school? 

Mr. Hirscu. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. It is in a position to do that? 

Mr. Hirscu. Yes. 

. ins Yates. What about the staffing of the school? Can they hire 
staff; 

Mr. Hirscu. Staff of the school is interested in staying on and 
working for the tribe. 

Mr. YATES. What is the attitude of the State on this? 

Mr. Hirscu. I think the State is supportive of that approach. 

Whether or not the State would ultimately permit the tribe to 
obtain the use of this new school building is another matter. We 
are still working on that. We hope we can arrange for that. 

There is a bill pending in the State legislature which would 
transfer title of that building to the tribe for $1 plus other consid- 
erations. Whether or not that will pass is an “ify” proposition. 

However, the tribe will conduct its own school under the Indian 
Self-Determination Act regardless of whether it gets the building. 

Mr. YATES. We will ask BIA about this to see whether we can get 
you cooperation. 

Mr. Hirscn. The BIA has looked at the tribe contract obligation. 
It has said the contract application is fine. The next step would be 
to actually sit down and negotiate the contract. The BIA is pre- 
pared to negotiate. 

Mr. Yates. The contract will be of no use if you don’t have the 
building. 

Mr. Hirscu. It will be of no use if we do not have funds to 
operate the program. 

Mr. YAtTEs. What happens to the new school building? 
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Mr. Hirscu. What I suggested to you, that the adjoining school 
district will get it. 

Mr. Yares. Can you operate an adjoining facility? Would it be 
better to have the new building? 

Mr. Hirscu. Yes, and we are working hard to get it. 

Mr. Yates. Why is not BIA taking this up with the State of 
Kansas? 

Mr. Tuomas. The BIA has done nothing to support us. All they 
have ever done is kick our proposals back. 

Mr. Yates. We will get in touch with BIA to see whether or not 
we can persuade them to start negotiations with the State in trying 
to get that building. This has some importance? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Chairman Yates, I am also here for the Indian Health Service 
area. There are four Kansas tribes involved here. Our Indian 
Health Service area office is in Oklahoma City. The BIA area office 
is in Anadarko, Oklahoma, which is about a six-hour drive for us to 
get down there. 

We feel that the Kansas tribes are being discriminated against in 
the allocation of funds toward that area. 

This can be documented. It also has been supported by the Hon- 
orable Robert Dole, Senator from Kansas. 

He inserted in.the Congressional Record a statement which will 
verify the fact we are being discriminated against. 

Mr. Yates. What about his attitude on the school? 

Mr. Tuomas. Senator Dole is fully supportive of the school. He 
got the funds, he and Senator Pearson. They were instrumental in 
getting funds to build a new school building. 

Mr. Yates. Maybe instead of taking it up with BIA we should 
talk to Senator Dole. Somebody has to provide a connection with 
the State. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are doing that. We went through channels. We 
have gone through BIA and got little response. We are at that level 
now. | 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Does that take care of your needs? 

Mr. Tuomas. No. I am requesting a budget figure of $310,000 for 
the Holton facility. This is additional money used for the Kansas 
tribe which will not fully support our needs but to bring them up 
to the standards that the Oklahoma people have. 

Thank you for your time. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. I hope to hear from you. 

You will hear from us about this. We will try to tell Senator Dole 
of our interest in it and our interest in cooperating with him. 


ROSEBUD SIOUX TRIBE 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESSES 


NORMAN WILSON, PRESIDENT, ROSEBUD SIOUX TRIBE 
BEN BLACK BEAR, SECRETARY 
PATRICIA MARKS 


Mr. Yates. Next is the Rosebud Sioux Tribe. 
Who is with you, Mr. Wilson? 
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Mr. Witson. This is Ben Black Bear, the Secretary of the tribe. 
Basically I am here—— 

Mr. Yates. Your statement will be made part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 


TESTIMONY OF ROSEBUD S10Ux TRIBE 


My name is Norman Wilson, President, Rosebud Sioux Tribe of South Dakota. I 
also serve as Chairman, United Sioux Tribes, Inc., which is located in Pierre, South 
Dakota. I am here today to testify on behalf of my Tribe. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity. Past leaders of our Tribe have 
been here before you to testify for the same purpose that I am here for. We greatly 
aa a new hospital at Rosebud to replace the existing Indian Health Service 
acility. 

Mr. Chairman, the Rosebud Tribe is in the process of developing long range goals 
and objectives for economic development of our lands and natural resources. It is 
our belief that construction of a new hospital on our reservation is central to our 
achievement of these long range economic goals. 

We believe that the existing hospital facility is totally inadequate in design and 
equipment, to meet the comprehensive health care needs of our growing population. 
Likewise, the staffing patterns of the hospital do not appear to mix with the layout 
of the existing facility. The original hospital building was built in 1915. The closing 
of this part of the hospital for patient care activities has impacted dramatically 
upon the work load and the staff. Our bed capacity has been reduced from 52 
constructed beds to 29 functional bed. The extremely high physican turnover is 
directly related to those physical plan deficiencies. The lack of continuity between 
patient and physician due to the continued physician turnover, has contributed 
immensely to a lesser quality of health care being delivered to our people. 

Mr. Chairman, the health care situation here on the Rosebud Reservation has 
reached a crisis level. The closing of the outpatient clinics that were located on the 
outer reaches of the reservation has placed a great burden on the people since the 
lack of a public transportation system only compounds the problem. There has been 
several incidents involving the staff and patients, or their families regarding the 
type of treatment provided by the Indian Health Service. This has created a great 
deal of frustrations, both on the part of the staff and the community. The result is a 
growing lack of acceptance by tribal members of the hospital and the care it 
provides. Our people are looking elsewhere for medical care. Most cannot affort it 
but they are willing to pay the price no matter how great the sacrifice. Mr. 
Chairman, we need your help and support in this project. It is not too late to turn 
the situation around, but lack of action can only accelerate the growing apathy on 
the reservation. 

Recruitment and retention of highly trained professional staff at our present 
facility is becoming more difficult every day. The tribe is only superficially involved 
in this process. However, in order to attract the highly specialized medical person- 
nel to our area we have reached the conclusion that a new facility is a major part of 
this recruitment and retention effort. A new facility will enhance the staff longevity 
and thus promote the development of continuity of care that is necessary if the 
Rosebud Sioux Tribe is to achieve their goals of human resource develpment. We 
need people to be healthy so that they can seek a better quality of life. This is a 
cornerstone of the Tribe’s economic development plans. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that funds in the amount of $700,000 was 
previously appropriated for the Planning and Design phase for a new facility to 
replace the Indian Health Service Hospital at Rosebud. It is my further understand- 
ing that the Indian Health Service was permitted to re-program these funds pend- 
ing clarification of their bed methodology. In discussions with IHS officials, it is our 
opinion that this clarification has been finalized and their priority ranking system 
is firmly intact. Should this be the case, I am requesting that the sub-committee 
consider the immediate restoration of the planning funds that were previously 
appropriated. In addition, we are hopeful that the sub-committee will consider an 
increase in the original amount, since construction costs have increased tremen- 
dously as well as other costs due primarly to inflation. It is imperative that we 
initiate this project as soon as possible. Mr. Chairman, we need help and support. 
Thank you for hearing my testimony. 


Mr. Witson. I have also submitted a phase 1 comprehensive plan 
for our reservation. 
Mr. YATEs. That is in the committee file. 
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Mr. Wuson. I am here for hospital funding. Some years back 
there was money appropriated for a new hospital at Rosebud. 
Subsequently the planning funds of $700,000 were withdrawn. I am 
requesting that this be put back into the budget. 

Mr. Yates. Why were they withdrawn? 

Mr. Witson. I am not clear on why. 

Mr. Yates. We will ask Dr. Johnson about that. 

Ms. Marks. This situation with the Rosebud facility arrived at 
the same time as the GAO investigation into hospital construction 
size. 

Mr. Yates. They decided there wasn’t need for additional beds? 

Ms. Marks. That is right. At the time the Rosebud money was 
pending, the year before the GAO audit was made, the money had 
been appropriated by both the House and the Senate committees 
for the design phase. 

As you may recall, both committees requested holding those 
funds until such time as the GAO program came in. 

At that time Senator Abourezk requested a statement from GAO 
and the Indian Health Service as to how the Rosebud facility met 
the GAO standards as far as size. 

Rosebud was found to be in compliance with both the GAO and 
the IHS. Because of severe time constraints involved with the GAO 
audit the project was not chosen as one of the priorities in the area 
and projects in Oklahoma and Arizona have taken dominant posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuson. In addition, I would ask for funding support for the 
Indian control community colleges of which we have one. 

In addition, I am supporting the restructuring of the Indian 
Health Service to the point that Indian Health Service be abolished 
and those services put back into the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

I am also asking for restructuring of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. I support this because of the fact that in the Aberdeen area 
70 percent of the budget stays within the bureaucracy. Only 30 
percent gets out to the reservations. I request those funds be chan- 
neled more directly to us. | 

aes are responding to President Reagan’s plans and we request 
those. 

Also in that area we request a bloc grant system, that funding be 
given to tribes, to the Rosebud Sioux Tribe in bloc grants, and let 
us geyser those priorities and build our own programs to meet our 
needs. 

That is the bulk of my request. 

Ms. Marks. Just one quick final statement on behalf of the tribe. 
The Rosebud facility, IHF facility, has been bounced from position 
Number one, which it was at the time the funding was appropri- 
ated, to position number five, six and as low as seven at one point 
in the IHS construction priority listing. . 

Priority presently stands at number three in unstarted facilities 
in the listing which this committee has accepted. What we had 
hoped was that IHS would continue its position in phase 3 projects 
Patou construction, and new planning and design would be in 
orce. 


OOOO OEE ee Oe —" 
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We want to abandon IHS’s request. We hope this does not mean 
the position will be pushed back another five years and we will be 
in the same boat. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


DUCKWATER SHOSHONE TRIBE - 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS BUDGET 
WITNESSES 


JERRY MILLETT, CHAIRMAN, DUCKWATER SHOSHONE TRIBE 
MICHAEL J. DEASY 


Mr. Yates. The Duckwater Shoshone School Board. 
Your statement will be made part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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Duckwater Shoshone Tribe 


Tribal Government Office 
Duckwater, Nevada 89314 
Telephone (702) 863-0227 


TESTIMONY. OF THE. 
DUCKWATER SHOSHONE TRIBE 
JERRY. MILLETT, CHAIRMAN 

BEFORE THE 
APPROPRIATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE FOR 
INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
OP TRE 
HOUSE OF RFPRESFNTATIVFS 


February 18, 1981 
Washington, D.C. 


\ | 
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Mr. Chairman. Thank you for providing us with the opportunity to 
appear before the Appropriations Subcommittee for Interior and Related 
Agencies. 


My name is Jerry Millett. I am the Chairman of the Tribal Council 
of the Duckwater Shoshone Tribe. We are a small federally recognized 
Tribe, organized pursuant to the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934. The 
Duckwater Reservation is located in the rural, high range country of 
central/eastern Nevada. The economic base of the Tribe and its members 
is small cattle ranching and agriculture related endeavors. In the arid 
southwest, water and its delivery systems are crucial to livelihood. This 
is true on the Duckwater Reservation. 


We are located in the midst of the designated deployment area for the 
proposed MX missile system. This system has been characterized as the 
largest construction undertaking in the history of mankind. The plans of 
the United States Air Force places the Duckwater Tribe in a unique sit- 
uation which merits immediate assistance from the Congress. A review of 
the Draft Environmental Impact Statement supporting the MX system makes — 
us feel very desperate. The statements in the DEIS concerning our water 
have lead us to the conclusion that the MX in the proposed land based 
- deployment mode will not merely change our lives but could potentially | 
destroy the Duckwater Shoshone Tribe and the Duckwater Reservation. The 
study has found that the Duckwater Reservation would face water shortage 
during construction. The study further found the water impact on the 
Duckwater Reservation would be significant and that "long term significant 
impacts" would occur if the underlying structure of springs and shallow 
wells were disrupted. The study fails to analyze if the underlying 
Structure will be disturbed. We point this out to this Committee because 
approximatley 40 springs, wells and other water sources are held in trust 
by the United States of America for Duckwater, either on the Reservation or 
on the land immediately adjacent to the Duckwater Reservation. 


The Draft Environmental Impact Statement further shows that there 
could or will be long term and significant impacts in any discipline you 
wish to choose. Populations would increase dramatically at Duckwater and 
other reservations in Nevada and Utah. "Housing, water, schools and social 
services, already taxed or inadequate, would be significantly impacted." 
The D.E.I.S. continues, "Crowding would stress social and cultural rel- 
ations." and "post construction problems would contribute further prob- 
lems to Indian life." In the area of cultural resources, the proposed 
deployment area contaims many known Indian ancestral and sacred” sites. 
The D.E.I.S. addresses these sites by stating, "Impacts to ancestral/sacred 
sites during the operations phase and beyond are associated with increased 
recreation use, vandalism and illegial excavation. "And it further states 
“Long term effects for the majority of’ the valleys, are predicted to be 
more intense than short term effects, due to the non renewable nature of 
the resource."' In the area of economics the project will impact our abil- 
ity to graze. The clusters are to be located on the quality grazing land, 
the valley land. In the past year, since the magnitude of the MX became 
apparent to us, we have approached this Committee and Military Appropri- 
ations committees for assistance. We have also approached the Defense 
Department, the Air Force, the Interior Department and other federal agen- 
cies. In each instance we have been referred elsewhere. From the Air Force 
we are told "Indians are Interior's jurisdiction." From Interior we are in- 
formed that the MX is an Air Force project. The end result is the same. 
Indians are falling in the cracks, no assistance is forthcoming and the pro- 
ject moves forewara in derogation of the trust and our well being. 
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The economic base of the Duckwater Shoshone Tribe is cattle ranching. 
Our members cattle operations are small. The MX proposal will further.rex 
strict our economic base. Essential to our livelihood is growing alfalfa to 
use as a winter feed. Due to the terrian and soil conditions of our land, 
our alfalfa production is far below contemporary production standards and 
extremely demanding of our meager water resources. The MX proposal raises 
our alfalfa production situation from a problematic to critical position. 
We need to develop an immediate capacity for increasing our crop prod- 
uction, due-to the decrease in available feed from the MX system. Prod=— 
uction could be increased if we could level our tillable land and improve 
the soil conditions with scientific fertilizing techniques. The land 
leveling will cost $2,000,000 or $2,000 per tillable acre. Scientific 
fertilizing to offset the high alkaline content of our soil will cost 
$500,000. We request the Committee to include $2,500,000 in the FY'82 
appropriation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs for an agriculture improve- 
ment program for the Duckwater Reservation. 


Water is scarce, precious, and necessary in our area of Nevada. The 
Air Force speculates there is sufficient water to meet the substantial 
demands of the MX during both the construction and deployment phases. We 
have a small stream on the Duckwater Reservation which is barely adequate 
for our needs. The Air Force anticipates starting construction early in 
1982. We need immediate action to assist us in the preservation and deve- 
lopment of our water resource. We are requesting this Committee to expand 
up to §1900,000 in the planning and design of a reservoir which will 
supply the Duckwater Reservation. We think such a reservoir could be 
constructed either on or near the northeast portion of the reservation 
which would provide for the substantial collection of winter run off. 
Additionally, as a result of the MX plans, the various springs and wells 
held in trust by the United States of America for Duckwater would require 
substantial improvement as a result of the impacts on our water resources 
delineated in the D.E.1.S. 


As shown in the D.E.I.S. there will be substantial increases in the psy- 
chological and physiological problems from the presence of the Air Force. 
and the MX. In order to allow us to adequately identify and address these 
anticipated problems, we are requesting this Committee to include $250,000 
in the budget of the Indian Health Service for the Duckwater Shoshone Tribe. 
This sum would be for psycho/social planning those areas under the program-— 
atic jurisdiction of the I:H.S. 


As stated earlier, Indians have fallen in the cracks throughout the 
MX planning process. In order for us to be full, active and equal partici- 
pant in the MX planning process, we estimate it will cost the Tribe between 
$75,000 and $100,000 for the remainder of this fiscal year. In fiscal year 
"82 we anticipate che planning costs for Duckwater and the other deployment 
area tribes will be substantially in excess of $250,000. We request this 
Committee to direct the Bureau to make available to us those sums. which 
are reasonably identified and mutually agreed upon by the Bureau and deploy- 
ment area tribes. 


Our final concern to bring to the attention of the Committee regards the 
Indian Action Program. The Duckwater Tribe is one of five tribes under the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Eastern Nevada Agency which, due to min- 
imal funding of I.A.P., must rotate this program. This means that we have an 
I.A.P. on year, another tribe the next and so forth. We think the I.A.P. is 
one of the most beneficial Bureau programs available. The present situation 
does not allow for ‘the sound management and planning which is attendant to 
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continuing programs. In order to alleciate this problem, we are requesting 
this Committee to direct the Bureau to increase the I.A.P. budget of the 
Eastern Nevada Agency to $1,000,000 in FY'82. This sum would allow all 
tribes in Eastern Nevada to annually and equally operate a reasonable I.A.P. 


program, 


Thank you. 
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Mr. Mitierr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Our testimony today 1s 
going to include some money requests. We realize dollars are tight. 

Mr. Yates. Do you want the MX”? 

Mr. Mittett. We don’t. We believe the needs of the Duckwater 
Tribe are there. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Murtha is on the Defense Subcommittee. Tell us 
why you don’t want it. 

Mr. Dreasy. We offered testimony in various committees it is not 
opposed to a reasonable defense effort but it is opposed to the 
present deployment method of the MX missile system. It is a costly 
system for one thing. Resources are being used which could be used 
elsewhere. 

The overall costs, I don’t think even the Defense Committee or 
the Air Force knows at this point. In reading the impact statement 
the mitigation costs are undefined. The analysis the tribal council 
has gone through on the proposed deployment method is that there 
is sufficient question to merit more study of a land-based deploy- 
ment mode. 

Mr. Murtua. I think you will see some study issued. I am not 
sure it has been settled as to whether we will spend the money on 
the basic mode which has been proposed. It is up in the air. It is a 
very controversial thing. I am not sure I even favor the present 
mode. 

Mr. Yates. He doesn’t favor it, either. 

Mr. Deasy. We are requesting that the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
be directed to assist in a much greater capacity than it has 
throughout the past year and year and a half in the impact and 
planning in the eventuality MX does come. 

The BIA has told Duckwater that this project is far beyond our 
available resources. Moneys that the Appropriations Committee 
appropriated for fiscal year—— 

Mr. Yates. What does that mean? Will you be required to do 
something in support of this? 

Mr. Deasy. For the Duckwater Tribe to be able to plan the 
impact of the MX, numbers of construction workers and what that 
will do to the tribe; to analyze the effect of water. The draft 
requested indicates the water for the Duckwater Reservation would 
be severely and detrimentally impacted. The economy of Duck- 
water is grazing. What happens out there when the ability to graze 
is curtailed and foreign types of feed are introduced which have 
toxic effects on cattle? Duckwater has to look at this. 

Mr. Murtua. Will it help you with jobs? 

Mr. Deasy. The Air Force says yes. Various other studies say 
that most of the employees, construction and otherwise, will come 
from outside this area. The high technology jobs will be definitely 
outside the area. : 

Mr. Murtna. Thirty billion dollars is the basic building, so you 
can see why it is not settled. 

Mr. Yates. I take it you don’t want it. 

Mr. Drasy. The Duckwater Tribal Council does not want it. They 
want assistance from BIA in exercising its trust responsibilities. 

Mr. Yates. If, as a matter of fact, they will not go ahead you 
don’t need assistance. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Deasy. That is.correct. However, at the same time there is so 
much activity going on at the present time—— 

Mr. YATEs. In your area? 

Mr. Deasy. In the Duckwater area. There are various contractors 
doing water studies. There are various contractors doing rain stud- 
ies. People are coming asking for information regarding the Duck- 
water Tribe. It is taking a tremendous amount of time and re- 
sources on our part right now. 

The apprehensions are raised when the Air Force water studies 
come out and show that the waters held in trust will be depleted. 
BIA is doing nothing at this point. 

Mr. Yates. We will ask BIA about this. 

Proceed, Mr. Millett. 

Mr. Mi.Luetr. The council does not want MX. However, if MX 
does happen there will be some critical needs the tribe will require. 
I would like to share those needs with you. 

Mr. YATES. How many Indian tribes are affected? 

Mr. MILLET. Five in Nevada. 

Mr. Yates. Five in Nevada. How many in other areas? Do you 
know that? 

Mr. Deasy. Three in Utah which are within the preferred em- 
ployment area, five in Nevada, and then several others which are 
adjacent to the proposed deployment area. 

Mr. YATES. Proceed. 

Mr. Mituetr. With the amount of water that will be required by 
MX, the Duckwater Tribe needs to start planning for some other 
way to conserve our water resources. What we are requesting is 
money for planning and design to build a reservoir. That dollar 
figure is $1 million. 

We are requesting an agricultural improvement program. With 
MX our grazing ability will be limited. We feel we will need to 
improve our hay production. 

Mr. YATES. Is all your testimony in relation to MX? 

Mr. MILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. We will take that up. Your statement is in the 
record. We are very familiar with the problem you have presented 
US. 
My own feeling is that I hope it is not deployed. There is a lot of 
opposition to this project. 

Mr. Miuett. As I stated earlier, these needs will be critical if 
MX becomes a reality. 

Mr. YATEs. I am aware of that. 

Are there things other than MxX-related expenses you want to 
tell us about? 

Mr. Deasy. Indian action is split among several tribes on a 
rotating basis. It is a slight amount of money. Duckwater and the 
other tribes in the eastern Nevada agency considers this a benefi- 
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cial program. We would like an increase in the base funding at the 
eastern Nevada agency. 


DUCKWATER SHOSHONE SCHOOL BOARD 
EDUCATION EQUALIZATION FORMULA 
WITNESSES 


JERRY MILLETT, MEMBER, DUCKWATER SHOSHONE SCHOOL BOARD 
MICHAEL J. DEASY : 


Mr. Yates. Are you here for the Duckwater School Board, too? 

Mr. DeEasy. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. All right, your statement on that will be made part of 
the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Appropriations Subcommittee for 
‘Interior and Related Agencies, thank you for inviting my Tribe to 
offer testimony. My name is Jerry Millett. I am the Chairman of 
the Tribal Council of the Duckwater Shoshone Tribe. I am also a 
“member of the Duckwater Shoshone ‘School Board. In order for the 
Board and the Tribal Council to conserve our limited resources, the 
Board designated me to deliver the Board's testimony today. 


The Duckwater Reservation is located in the high range country 
of central-eastern Nevada. It is a small, rural, isolated, agrarian 
community. The on reservation membership of the Tribe is approxi- 
mately 150. The total tribal membership is approximately 265. 


In 1973, in response to a community defined need, the Duckwater 
Shoshone Tribe established the Duckwater Shoshone Elementary School, 
under the control and direction of the Duckwater Shoshone School 
Board. The school provides educational services to the Duckwater 
children from pre-school through grade 8. The K-8 student population 
is 24. The total student population is 30. The emphasis of the 
school has been to develop survival skills in the areas of reading, 
mathematics and language arts. The instructional program has re- 
sulted in student gains in grade levels in these basic skill areas 
which exceed national norms. (Based upon analysis of pre and post 
California Achievement Tests.) However, the impovtance of the Duck- 
water Shoshone Flementary School is far beyond 'these academic 
achievements. In every sense the Duckwater Shoshone Elementary 
School is a tribally controlled community school. The school is the 

- focal point of the community. 


The Duckwater Shoshone Elementary School is a contract school. 
As a result, it comes within the purview of the Indian School Equal- 
ization Formula mandated by P.L. 95-561. Section 1128 (a) of P.L. 
95-561. directs the Secretary of the Interior to establish a "for- 
mula for determining the minimum annual amount of funds necessary 
to sustain each Bureau or contract school." The allotment formula, 
which we understand to be an interim measure, if left to stand in 
its present form, will force the closure of the Duckwater Shoshone 
Elementary School, This result is a frustration of the policy wise- 
ly established by Congress to "facilitate Indian control of Indian 
affairs in all matters relating to Indian education.” (P.L. 95-56%) 
Section 1130). 


In order for us to sustain the delivery of educational services 
at the Duckwater Shoshone Elementary School, we have combined as 
operating funds the allocation from the P.L. 95-561 formula and a 
grant from the Office of Indian Education, Title IV OIE grants are 
not secure and, in most cases are not intended to provide basic op- 
erating funds. We understand there are several other Indian Control- 
led contract schools in the same circumstances, A loss of Title IV 
funds coupled with the unrealistic allotments under the Indian School 
Equalization Program will cause their closure also. 


We do not think it is the intention of this Committee, nor was it 
the intention of the Labor and Education Committee or the Congress to 
have such a drastic effect on Indian controlled contract schools. 
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Our school is not only important to our Tribe but more importantly 
it is the future of our children. ° We believe quality education is 
a very important step upward if we, at Duckwater, are to achieve 
our ultimate goal of self sufficiency. Since our tribally con- 
trolled elementary school started we have not had d single high 
school drop out. This speaks well for Indian controlled education. 


The Duckwater Shoshone School Board and the Duckwater Tribal 
Council are requesting this Committee to direct the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to modify this purportly interim formula so that a base al- 
location is provided to each tribally controlled contract school 
which assures the continued operation of that school. We recognize 
that this directive will require substantial modification of the 
Indian School Equalization Program. ‘Bureau representatives and con- 
sultants have testified before committees of Congress that the 
present formula needs ''simply a revision"-or- "chly fine tuning once 
we find out how it works in operation." We dispute this assessment, 
and we are disappointed in that the Bureau has net seen fit to meet 
with the Duckwater Tribe or other Tribes regarding the effects the 
present formula will have on a small school such as the Duckwater 
Shoshone Elementary School. Any formula which will force the clos- 
ing of an operation as successful as ours needs more than "fine 
tuning.'’ The FY'81 formula allocation for the basic operation of 
the Duckwater Shoshone Elementary School is insufficient to cover 
instructional personnel costs. 


The Indian School Equalization Program makes an assumption that 
all classes of schools have the same needs and problems. We main- 
tain this assumtion is false. We suggest it is necessary to make 
distinctions of the classes of schools under the jurisdiction of the 
B.I.A. in order to develop an equitable formula. Areas for distin- 
ction exists in schools under the jurisdiction of the Bureau; Bureau 
operated schools; former Bureau schools operated under a contract; 
dormitory schools, both Bureau operated and contract; and, contract 
schools developed in response to a tribal, community need. Another 
fundamental distinction can be made pertaining to all small schools 
under the Bureau's jurisdiction. We think distinctions of this 
nature must be made in order to devise an adequate funding mechanism. 
Once the distinctions are made we think a formula can be developed 
which is needs based and considers the actual and reasonable costs 
of school operation. The distinction will allow the formula to con- 
sider the type and scope of service offered, the need for those ser- 
vices and the reasonable cost of those services. We propose a for- 
mula which encompasses a class of small, community based tribally 
operated schools and sets a reasonable minimum operating figure for 
that class and then distributes the remaining funds in an equitable 
manner. 


For the Committee's information, I am including a background 
paper prepared for the Duckwater Shoshone School Board in the Spring 
G£1L950% in our opinion, this ‘analysis of the P.L..95-561;, and the 
Indian School Equalization Program is still applicable and the immed- 
iacy of the small contract school problems merits its thoughtful con- 
sideration. 


Thank you. 8 
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THE INDIAN SCHOOL EQUALIZATION PROGRAM 
PREPARED FOR THE 


DUCKWATER SHOSHONE SCHOOL BOARD 


SPRING, 1980 


Mr. Chairman OO 5 ane 
We are not peareeee that this be included in the printed 


record unless you or the Committee dfem it appropEtate: |} AS 
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I. Problem Statement 


ane "Indian ebtsunes busts) 2! Formula,”-developed 
‘under the direction of Oe Bureau of Indian Affairs in’ res-— 
ponse to the Congress’.onal mandates articulated in P.L. 95- 
561, the Education Amendments of 1978,-is 4ll-conceived 

and will result both in closing some sehools ang in-creating 
or maintaining inequities in the roe on of educational 
services to ee ceca reo ouat hin the Bureau of Indian 
Serasrs system. ey adherence to the formula as currently 
promulgated, Bureau of Indian Affairs operated schools will 
have an advantage over tribally operated schools, large 
gchools will have an advantage over small, urban schools 
peirerare Detter than rural, large group instruction is 
encouraged to the exclusion of individualization, and pro- 
grams which address specialized needs Calg. vocational edu- 
Prom ereceisve little, if. any,.support. furthermore, 

there is serious question regarding the adequacy of the 
"base amount" identified as necessary for providing a 


"minimal level of services." The potential closure of 


schools underscores such inadequacy. 
Pi. Historical bCoantex t: 


beue. tars. 313 not. intended. to be nor $s an accurate 
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statement of the legislative history of the formula, it ds 
important to exphasize certain pressures which influenced 
its development. For many years preceeding the develop-— 
ment of the formula, tribal Senies repeatedly criticized 
the BIA for ineffective management af educational services 
provided Indian children.’ One area Std; ganen to the Appro- 
priations Committee was the Bureau's unequal allocatian 

of fiscal resources, not only among the schools which it oper- 
ated but also among contracted programs. In addition to 
this criicism generated by tribal groups, the BIA's manage- 
ment of educational programs was criticized in numerous 
evaluation reports submitted to Congress by the Comptroller 


General. 

In the Education Amendments of 1978, P.L. 95-561mnoore 
areca utilized a legislative vehicle for revision of the 
Bureau's operation of educational programs. Litlesxe 
of the Act delineated an outline for a comprehensive reoarg- 
anization of BIA educational functions. The Indian School 
Equilization Formula was one of the reform thrusts. 

Of importance to recognize is the Pact that while tribal 
groups have historically criticized the BIA's: operation and 
administration of education programs, the remedies which 
Congress has chosen to hopefully correct Sureau inequities 


are, in fact, ultimately turned to the advantage of the 


BIA and the detriment “OF tribal self-determination. 


Lisi Conceptual Overview 


ns 
A. Values effecting public educatianal policy. 
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Three widely held values which have historically in- 


fluenced public educational policy are equity, efficiency, 


and liberty (local control). While as abstract goals they 


gain general support by American society, operationalizing 


etc velues. is problematic. Jhe issue of equity in educa— 


ton provides an example.- By equal educational opportunity, 
do we mean equal availability of services, or services to 
each according to need (compensatory education), or equal 
educational outcome (competency)? Ooes the current equal- 
ization formula distribute scarce resources on an equal 
basis, or does it address actual need and cost of providing 
aeuiinamum level of services on a site-specific basis? If 
equaty is perined as providing compensatory services to spec- 
ial need groups in order to equalize opportunity, then a 
Formula must addreas the differentiated costs associated 
ge the provision of such services. A formula that est te 
Pieetaeenua: Cistribution of limited resources is antithetical 
to recognition of special needs. It would, probably be wise 
to ask the BIA to make explicit what they see the formula 
as doing. The Act addresses the establishment and support 
of an educational system which is organized to meet the 
"minimum academic standards for the basic education of 
Indian children." How does the formula aid in achieving 
this goal? 

The salience of contextualizing these values for an 
analysis of the equalization program is that they are re- 


lied upon for a legitimation function, but when operationalized 
7 
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through the formula, have definite political and policy im- 


plications. 


B. Formula Funding. 

The allocation of financial resaurces throughout an 
educational system in accordance with a distribution formula 
ve a a {dea. .Jitie. XxXil, Part, A. “equalization cee 
P.L. 95-561, emphasizes the national policy of equalization 
of Bryer elementary and secondary education among 
schools, and encourages the development of ene which 
achieve equalization. 

An equalization formula which is based on basic stu- 
dent. units and a system of weightings of classes of pupils 
{3s a viable approach. However, it is not without its lim= 
{tations. If a weighting plan for need equalization is to 
be equitable, it is necessary to have accurate data concerning 
the program costs.for special categories of students rela- 
tive to the program costa for normal elementary students. 
in order to generate an accurate ratio of costs for estab- 
lishing a specific weight. While this is a sound approach, 
it is difficult to do because there does not yet exist an 
agreed-upon technology for educating each category of stu- 
dent.~.-.-Consequentiy, it is difficult to agree upon the 
extra cost involved. It is also important that a weighting 
plan consider the existence of price differentials arising 
from geographic or demographic differences among schools. » 
It simply costs more in different geographic areas ta pro— 


vide the same’“standard" of service. 
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Ceoischocl ‘Finance Refarm Trends. 

Current trends in school finance reform, while par- 
tially concerned with taxation issues, are relevant to the 
Indian School Equalization Formula. Four major trends are 
pepetenc. First, much oeffart olsisbeing devoted -to the -<dev= 
elopment of a technology which can identify a basic unit 
af analysis to be utilized as a minimum standard upon which 
to base any weighting for classes of students or cost dif— 
ferentials. Secondly, many school systems have financing 
plans which involve weighting. To achieve equity, weights 
are Se cited ta or consider many classes of pupils (e.sg., 
handicapped, bilingual, culturally disadvantaged), many 
classes of programs (e.g., vocational education), size 
differences, sparcity, cost differentials and pupil-—teacher 
ratios. => thirdly, several states have recently, through 
Statute, directly connected the state school financing, plan 
fe eee aigivetied state educational standards. Lastly, many 
school systems have recognized the need for uniform account-— 
ing procedures) im-order: to gain a cost date, both oan 
a comparative basis among schools/programe, and on : longi- 


tudinal basis with individual schools/programs. 


Pa 


Pare. Indian School Equalization Formula 


A. General 
The current Indian’ School Equalization Program does not 
Satiety the intent of the Act mor does it meet the specific 


requirements af the Act. 
& 
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Section 1128(2) requires the "development of the min- 
imum annual amaunt of funds necessary to sustain each Bureau 
or contract schools%+ If«forced to: operate under the =bimita= 
tions of the present formula, some schools will close, the 
Ouckwater Shoshone Elementary School being one. | 

Section 1128 alsa requires the consideration of a var= 
{ety of special factors in the development of the formula. 
While the formula does address (although inadequately) 
several factors, other critical factors are not considered. 
Sy not econsidering factors such ‘as sparcity,. the need ior 
special staffing or educational programs, overhead costs 
for administering contracted programs, or cost differen= 
tiale, the formula does discriminate against schools for 
which these factors are significant. As a class, contract 
schools are penalized by the formula as they are affected 
by such .factorsy 

Section 1130 articulates the federal policy of Indian 
control of Indian affairs. Facilitating local cantrol in- 
volves recognizing and addressing local needs and prior- 
ities. The current formula is not vided ast Oe ‘The i reosa 
does not currently have accurate, reliable data concerning 
specific school sites. [It fe doug erate therefore, that 
the current formula, by allocating resources irrespective 
of need, is either.supportive or facilitative of local con— 


+ 


ey Glelar. 


P| 
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B. Oesign Limitations 
1) The dollar amount determined as representing 
the per pupil cost for providing a minimum standard of ser- 
vices is $1819. What evidence can the BIA marshall to defend 
or BUsttry this determination? If same schools would be 
forced. to close under the formula, how can the Wwresu de- 


fend the amount as adequate to sustain "basic services"? 


2) Weightings 

a) Size consideration. Section 31h.14 provides 
for special entitlements be given ta small schools. However, 
the calculations used to determine the additional weight to 
be given small schools does not appear to be adequate to meet 
the actual costs associated with small school operation. In 
the situation of the Ouckwater Shoshone Elementary School, 
the increase calculated pursuant to Section 31h.14 amounts 
to approximately 20%. On a comparative basis, this adjust- 
ment is much smaller than adjustments included in, for exam- 
Sie. the erate financing plans of Alaska or New Mexico. 
New Mexico, a state which does have many small schools, has 


- 


a formula which would generate 100% more per child for a 
eehact ect rict the sive ar Duckwater. than for a district of 
Byer ane size (400). If the Bureau's formula is based upon 
contemporary school finance experience, why is there such a 
discrepancy in the amount of adjustment for small schools? 

Deon arcs .y. NO Ene eee ion is given to the 


Si Pects Of isolation .on the.cost af school operation. The 


State of Alaska has, for years, acknowledged sparcity as a 
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legitimate excess cost factor. The developers, of. the (fares 
eau's formula claim to have relied an state school finance 
experienc eh especially, the Alaska plan. Why, then, is 


sparcity nat {included as a factor in the present farmula 


as some schools. are adversely affected by. geographic iso— 


lation? 


a Differential Costs. In addition to the 
handicap imposed by isolation, costs are alsa influenced 
by differentials in the "market basket" cost af goods and 
services. The fParmula does provide an add-on weight of .25 
to meet salary cost differences for Alaska schools but does 
not acknowledge the same need in other school locations. 
While there should be no question regarding the legitimacy 
of such a consideration for the needs of scehoals located in 
such a unique state as Alaska, one questions bath the ade- 
quacy of the amaunt of the add-on weight. 

d) Program design. The formula only recog- 
nizes two program services as requiring weighting: Intense 
bilingual and Exceptional Child programs. However, no con- 
sideration is given to other recognized special programs, 


affects schools with large vacational programs:like Inter-—- 


mountain. This amission is significant, not just because re" 


places a severe handicap on schools trying to provide voca- 


tional programs, but also because substantial research exists 


i : ry 
upon which to base at least a rudimentary weighting system. 
Florida, a state regarded as a leader in financing plans 

® 


based upon the weighted student unit, has recognized the 
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additional costs associated with vocational programs and 
has a differientiated weighting system for various types of 
he cue ibaa services, providing per pupil increases ranging 
from 17%) to ‘326%. 

e) Overhead costs for the operation of con- 
tract schools. Fhareeckiet at least two distinct categories 
or schools Funded pursuant to tne Formula: Sureau operated 
and contracted programs. S8ureau operated schools can util- 
ize a whole gamut of federal resources (e.g; the services ge 
contracting officers, solicitors, auditors), whereas con- 
tract schools, by virtue alone of the adversarial nature of 
the contractual relationship, must themselves provide for 
these services. Thus the overhead costs associated with 
operating contract schools are significant and cannot be 
absorbed by other segments of the federal bureaucracy as 
{n the case of a Sureau operated school. The Bureau has 
assumed that such costs will be covered by funds resulting 
from application of a negotiated indirect cost rate allowed 
under P.L. 93-638, the "Indian Self Determination cinkasieriat 
cational Assistance Act," which is the authority for tribal 


contracting for educational services. This is a faulty 


essumption because. it is Pees a tribe ts able to nego- 
tiate a rate which actually covers all administrative costs. 
The situation of a small school is exacerbated by the fact 
that in comparison with the costs of direct Jinktiendeialoniat 
services), administrative costs, while not great in terms of 


absolute dokiars, could result in a rate as high as 100%. 
e 
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The problem is extended by the fact that most BIA 
schools are “established" whereas contract schools are 
still in various stages of development as formal organi- 
zations or institutions. 

3) Relationship to Educational Standards (draft) 

and Personnel Standards (25€F Re Parta3 19) 
a) Educational Standards. Section 1121(b) of the 

Act requires the development of "minimum academic standards 
for the basic education of Indian children." While they are ~ 
still in draft form, the establishment of educational stan- 
dards will have a direct impact on school operatian. The 
standards are quite comprehensive and specific regarding 
the scope and design of SIA operated and contracted educa- 
tional services. For example, Section 2.9.2. requires 
that, to be “recognized as a special Vocational-—Technical 
high school (as Intermountain), such schools shall offer no 
less than five distinct programs.". If, then, this is a re- 
quirement based upon meeting a minimum standard, why does 
the formula not address the costs associated with providing 
such required services? S8ased upon even a cursofy review, 
there appears to be no articulation between the formula and 
the standards. The State of South Carolina, for example, 
has by statute tied its state school financing plan directly 
to established standards. Why has not the BIA considered 
this? Admittedly, the ‘standards are still in draft form, 
but what evidence exists that the SIA can and will even- ) 


tually correlate the two? 
® 


\ 
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b) Educational Personnel. Standards concerning 
educational personnel employed e BIA programs were Spee 
and published in November, 1979. The regulations establish 
wage scales and minimum qualifications, both directly impact- 
ing costs; however, no Epa ia weaken of the effect of these 
standards is apparent in the formula. This again suggests 
that the formula is, at best, i1ll-conceived. 

c) Implementation limitations. = 

i. Oata. The data upon which the Bureau 
has based the development of the formula is spurious. The 
Bureau has not had an adequate system for either measuring 
or defining specific services, or for accounting for educa- 
tional expenditures. This opinion 1s supported by both 
GAO reports and SIA admission. Furthermore, any data that 
the Bureau has been able to marshall, even if it can be 
Faqeadeded in such a manner as to provide an indication of 
expenditure, could only be seen as a distribution of avail-— 
able resources, with little Dede eatiacn of need or reason- 
_ableness of cost. 

ii. Management Informatian System. In 

Section 1132 of the Act, the BIA is directed to establish 

a computerized management information Syeien which hopefully 
is to correct the aforementioned inadequacies with the Sur- 
eau's data base. Such a system is not yet operational and 
it is doubtful Sf it will be on line for some time yet. It 
is further flawed by the inappropriateness of its design 
and data coblertiop methods. It is Dannebae Aer ta 


assume that the accuracy of BIA generated data will be 


/ 
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highly questionable in the immediate future. 
tii. Assumptions regarding formal and informal 

BIA operational procedures. In. falling to*consider tthe fog— 
mal and informal structures which exist in arganizations 
anice are to be subjected to "planned change," the actual 
reasons for success or failure of such a plan are lost. 
Even sone dena that there were no mechanical problems 
with che formula (which, of course, is not the case), 
numerous Bureau formal and informal operational variables 
exist which jeopardize the viability of sie formula -—--— at 
least, for all classes of schools funded through the Burea.= 
For example, no recognition is given in the formula ta the 
role of the BIA Cantracting Officers “und thelr starray 
while contract schools must directly negotiate with that 
office under the provisions of P.L. 93-638. There currently 
exists in the Bureau a power struggle involving Contracting 
Officers and Area Directors (8I1A) snd Area Education Assis— 
Tanti? DLrecwors (BIA). Contracting OFPicers=reredy have 
knowledge of education services, either with regard to 
programatic features or appropriate accounting methods. 
Yet this Bureau office is the one which “negotiates” legit— 
imate costs constituting an acceptable indirect cost rate. 
This is the same cost rate fram which the formula developers 
would have us assume that all reasonable and appropriate: 
administrative costs are to be supported. 

Another problematic situation involves the organiza~- 


tional controls which the Bureau can use to the detriment 
¥ 
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Be contract.schools. .S8y restricting the time allowed for 
decision-making and by not authorizing Punds until well into 
the contract period, the Sureau has forced the contract 
schools to make expenditures in a stop-gap and pane 
haphazard manner. This results in expenditure patterns 
which Pe pat represent a response to need but rather a res-— 


ponse to limitations on resources. 


V. Anticipated BIA Responses 


Four domains of potential BIA responsey to questions 
regarding the formula are: | 

A. “Planning Stage." 

An oft-repeated response is that the Gureau is 
currently working an the specific problem and/or that the 
problem will be addressed in next year's revision. This 
Tesponse might be palatable were it not that schaols will 
Close under the formula. 

The response also assumes that the planning model (if 
any) utilized by the Bureau is adequate or that it would be 
Followed. The BIA system would appear extremely ‘vdlnerab le 
to attack for the inadequacy of its information management 
system. Se 

8. "“Sased Upon Current Knowledge." 

Another response might be for the BIA represen— 
tatives to rely upon the “power of professionalism" ag 


legitimation and assert that the formula is based on con- 


temporary prgctice and research in educational finance. 
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This is questionable. Contemporary theory and practice 
grants consideration to a large variety of diffedential 
cost categories and yet the BIA-generated formula omits 
such consideration. . 

C. "Data Indicates" 


Problems with éne adraauraraaes base and informa— 
tion management system have al#ead Gedy indeéared Any 
data cited should be examined rigorously, and encode should 
be assumed to represent an scddraraoaneesa sa? of need. 

OF "Participation of Field Representatives." 

In an attempt to indicate general concensus among 
the schools with the formula, the 6Sureau will probably 
stress the fact that the Pormula was developed with field 
partic#pation. “The Duckwater Shoshone School Soard has 
provided both written and verbal commentary on the formula 


concept sand “£ts “drart forms’, “yet, “many “of “thelr lsstes ame 


concerns have gone unanswered. 


WI ~ Recommendations 


While it is one matter to illustrate the limitations 
oF a particular program, it is yet another to suggest vi- 
able alternatives to that program. The complexity and 
importance of the fundamental issue which the formula is 
praported to address ~—~-— the effective and appropriate edu- 
cation of Indian children -- deserves a patient, studied 
response, an impossibility given the current time and re-° 
source limitations. Consequently, the following recommen— 


% 
dations represent either stop-gap measures directed at 
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neutralizing the probably harm which the formula will cause, 
‘ar measures which would aid in the improvement of the for- 
mula funding approach. These recommendations are: 

A. Assure that schools will not close as the direct 
result of the formula not generating sufficient funds for 
continued aperation. This-could be possible either by 
requiring the Bureau to make such guarantees or by the Com-— 
mittee providing a specific appropriation for a language 
in the bill that would assure adequate funding to anes 
schools facing potential closure. 


8. ‘Force the BIA to make as explicit as possible the 


ade 
4g. 


assumptions upon which the present formula is based, the 
limitations which the formula does have, and the specific 
actions that the Bureau intends to take to revise the Indian 
School Equalization Program. While this may not result in 
determining that the Bureau will act in*a prescribed man- 
ner, it would be helpful in providing the Committee with 

am awameness:.of ' the: politicatr nature of the supposedly 

Pao yecc.ve ang negtral” Funding Pormula. 

C. In the revision of the.formula, something that the 
Bureau has already acknowledged as necessary, consideration 
must be made for both special’ need categories and areas 
evidencing cost differentials. At minimum, this should 
Weeden realistic weighting, recognizing. factors. such. as: 
Sparcrry "size; differentiated costs, organizational struc- 
ture, types of programs (¢.9., vocational education), anid 


overhead costs. 
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Mr. Mitterr. The board asked me to deliver their testimony 
today because we are having financial problems. 

Mr. Yates. And you make a good witness. | 

Mr. Mitterr. The Duckwater School was started in 1973. Since 
that time our emphasis has been in reading, math, and language 
art. . 

Our school consistently has shown gains, student gains which 
exceed the national norm based on the pre-imposed achievement 
tests. 

The school in Duckwater is a contract school. Therefore, it is 
owned within the purview of the Indian Equalization Formula. The 
formula, if left to stand in its present form, could force the closing 
of the Duckwater School. Presently the school is providing educa- 
tional services from a grant from Title IV in the Office of Indian 
Education. That grant is not secure, and the monies we are getting 
from the formula allocation. 

We don’t believe it was the intent of this committee nor was it 
the intent of Congress to have such a drastic effect on Indian 
controlled contract schools. We are requesting this committee to 
direct the Bureau of Indian Affairs to modify the formula so that a 
base allocation is provided to each tribally controlled school to 
assure continued operation of that school. 

es Yates. Is this the legislative committee you are talking 
about: 

Mr. Deasy. The Indian School Equalization Program, a formula 
mandated by 95-561. 

Mr. YaTEs. That would have to be done by the legislative com- 
mittee to change that formula. It is part of the legislation. 

Mr. Deasy. Legislation requires a formula. 

Mr. Yates. The formula was established by regulation? 

Mr. DrEAsy. Yes. | 

Mr. Yates. All regulations will be abolished, anyway, according 
i what we hear from Mr. Reagan. You don’t have to worry about 
that. 

Mr. Drasy. It is settled, then. 

Mr. Yates. You make a good team. 

Is that everything? 

Mr. Deasy. The formula is unclear. It will affect not only Duck- 
water but many other small contract schools within the Bureau. 
F Mr. Yates. We will ask BIA about that and see what they can 

0. 
Mr. Miutett. Thank you. 


THE BLACKFEET TRIBE 
INDIAN HEALTH, INDIAN ACTION PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


EARL OLD PERSON, CHIEF, THE BLACKFEET TRIBE 
JAMES KENNEDY, CHAIRMAN, TRIBAL HEALTH BOARD 


[Statement of Earl Old Person follows:] 
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“SUBMITTED TO: U.S. SENATE - COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Honorable Chairman, and distinguished members of the Committee, my 
name is Earl Old Person, Chief of the Blackfeet Tribe. 


On behalf of the Blackfeet Tribe and People, I would like to thank 
Congress for your assistance to date in helping us work towards securing a 
new replacement hospital for the Blackfeet Indian Reservation. I would 
also like to thank you for giving authorization to Indian Health Service 
to utilize medicaid reimbursement funds generated by the Browning Hospital 
to purchase a temporary add-on facility to partially alleviate the crowded 
space problem until the new replacement hospital can be secured. 


: In fiscal year 1981, $1,050,000 was appropriated for design and ini- 
tial construction costs for a replacement facility. On January 27, 1981, 
the Director from the Office of Project Management, OFE, sent a memo to 
ROFEC Regional VIII, giving authorization to proceed with the Commerce 
Business Daily Announcement for A/E Services. However, the Certification 
of Funds (FEC1-4) has not been released. 


The Blackfeet Tribe is requesting that Certification of Funds 
(FEC1-4) be released, and $8,250,000 be appropriated in fiscal year 1982, 
for first phase construction to begin, and provide for moveable equipment 
items to be installed by the contractor.-. The Blackfeet Tribe would also 
like to request Congress's support in case of any recession that might be 
planned by President Reagen's budget cuts, as the Tribe has been in this 
predicament from previous administrations. Political administrations may 
change, however, the actual need for an improved medical facility located 
on the Blackfeet Reservation still remains a critical problem in the de- 
livery of adequate health care. 


The new hospital facility will contain 27 beds and approximately 
75,000 gross’ square feet of space. It will be constructed adjacent to the 
Indian Health Service's existing Browning Hospital. Some of the Indian 
Health Service activities will continue to be housed in the existing 
facility, as designated in the P.I.D. that was developed by Indian Health 
Service and the Blackfeet Tribal Health Department. The project also in- 
cludes a detached unheated storage building of about 2,900 gross square 
feet for vehicles and snow removal equipment. 


It is estimated that $6,665,000 will be required in fiscal year 1983 
to complete construction of the new hospital facility, to purchase the re- 
mainder of the moveable equipment to erect the vehicie storage building 
and to provide central storage space in the existing facility with a new 
unloading area and other needed improvements. 


A breakdown of the project cost estimated is as follows: 


Fy 1981 FY 1982 FY 1983 Total 
Design : $610,000 --- —— $ 610,000 
Construction 440,000 7,800,000 5,385,000 13,625,000 
Moveable Equipment --- ~~~ 450,000 ¥,280,000° Yo °2j}730,,000 


1,050,000 8,250,000 6,665,000 15,965,000 


The Blackfeet; Tribal Business Council has had the new hospital as 
their number one priority for the past twelve (12) years, and would like 
to request the Appropriation Committee's support for our budget request 
for fiscal year 1982. 
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The Public Health Hospital at Browning was originally constructed in 
1937 with 2 patient wing added in 1960. The existing facility is a 34 
bed, on story hospital consisting of stone and brick manonry veneer with 
steel main floor joists and wood roof joists. ; 


In 1968, the Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals recom- 
mended that more space be made available for both outpatient and in- 
patient. Additionally, the Accreditation Commission called for a segre- 
gated maternity department. Again, in 1972, the Commission recommended 
the same corrections and included the need for more waiting room space; 
more space for medical records; and a larger area for ‘the clinical labo- 


ratory and pharmacy. 


This presents a serious situation for the Blackfeet People and their 
providers in delivering adequate care. The conditions at the existing 
facilities are threatening to cause the loss of ..valuable medical person- 
nel, in addition to the continuing accréditation of the hospital. ; ; 


In the old wing, many of the services are undersized for the present 
workload. Included amoung these are the outpatient, laboratory, and 
health records areas which are grossly inadequate to support the current 
workload. The delivery suite, central sterile room, emergency room, field 
health, and dietary are also extremely inadequate. Environmental health 
offices are currently located in the remodeled storage area. The dental 
suite is located in the former nurse's quarters. The arrangement of 
several of the services is inefficient and in some cases hazardous. The 
delivery suite and central supply service for instance, are both located 
on the main corridor near the outpatient department. In the new wing, 
the nursery and the OB beds are intermixed with the general medical/sur- 
gical beds (the lack of isolation in the existing arrangement of the 
maternity service does not meet the standards of the Joint Commission of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists or the Joint Commission on Accreditation 
of Hospitals). The health facility has no space for a conference room, 
training room or library. 


The Blackfeet Service Unit has 28 quarters which meet minimum housing 
standards. This number is not sufficient for the service unit's profes- 
sional staff currently on duty and poses a problem for recruitment of 
personnel. Eight units are needed now to meet the housing needs of the 
existing staff. An additional 32 units to go with the proposed project is 
required for the expanded staff complement. 


The Blackfeet Reservation has the highest automobile accident rate in 
the state of Montana. The Blackfeet Reservation borders the Glacier Na- 
tional Park along the eastern slope of the Continential Divide. This 
places an extra burden on the out dated hospital facility, with approxi- 
mately 1.5 million persons visting this national park facility annually. 
With 1.5 million persons travelling to and from Glacier National Park over 
mountainious roads, a need arises to provide emergency medical services to 
motor vehicle accident victims. The closest medical facility to Glacier 
National Park is the Indian Health Service Hospital located in Browning, 
Montana. Emergency medical services on the Blackfeet Reservation are of 
the highest order, however, due to the substandard medical facility, the 
victims are transferred to Great Falls, Montana, 120 miles away or 
Kalispell, Montana, 104 miles away. With a modern medical facility lo- 
cated on the Blackreet Reservation, people will no longer suffer because 
ofiack of adequate medical care. 
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During March 1980, Amtrak's Chicago to Seattle Empire Builder Train 
was carrying 170 passengers when it derailed just outside of East Glacier, 
Montana. The Blackfeet Hospital responded to this emergency and treated 
more than 40 injuries. Because of the inadequacy of the PactTITtys nearly 
all of the patients needed to be transferred to other facilities -- some 
of them up to 120 miles from Browning. Responding to additional crises 
that may arise places a great burden on the Blackfeet facility and its 
staff. 


Adverse weather conditions during the months of December 1979 and 
January 1980, created more problems as the heating system which is in- 
adequate could not keep up with the demand for additional heat. During 
this time, the temperature was from -300/-40° degrees below zero. Temp- 
eratures in the outpatient area ranged from 50°/60° degrees and in the in- 
-patient department, temperatures were from 550/600 degrees for several 


days. 


With the foregoing facts being presented, it is clearly justifiable 
that the new Blackfeet Hospital is needed. ‘Hopefully, the Appropriation 
Committee will support the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council's request, 
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Mr. Yates. Next we have the Blackfeet Tribe. 

Mr. Otp Person. I am Earl Old Person, Chairman of the Black- 
feet Tribal Council of Montana. Again we appreciate this opportu- 
nity to come again and put in our bid for the hospital we have been 
talking about for the past 12 years. 2 

Mr. Yates. We are trying to help you. The reason you perhaps 
don’t have the money is because we like to see you every year. 

Mr. Otp Person. I hope this is the last year. 

Anyway, before I go on, to my left is Jim Kennedy, Chairman of 
our Tribal Health Board. 

Mr. Yates. Let’s see where they have you on their list, Mr. Old 
Person. They don’t have you listed in the IHS listing. 

Is yours from Browning? 

Mr. Otp Person. Yes. ja 

Mr. Yates. Browning is listed as number eight. There is an $8 
million request unless Mr. Stockman strikes it out. We have it in 
the list for 1982 in the Carter budget. You may not need to come 
here next year. : 

Mr. Op Person. I hope not. Anyway, we appreciate your hear- 
ing us. 

Mr. Yates. We know about the need for that Browning installa- 
tion. 

Do you have other items? 

Mr. Otp PERSON. That is our report. Our report is more detailed. 
In advance I want to support the Indian Action Program that is 
being utilized in this area and which is very beneficial to the 
Indian tribes. I hope they will be given some recognition in their 
bid for money. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you, Mr. Old Person. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The advertisements for A/E Services was let on 
January 27 of this year. We are requesting $150,000 which was 
appropriated to be released, FEC/14 form. That goes along with 
appropriating the monies. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


BLACKFEET INDIAN ACTION TEAM 
INDIAN ACTION TEAM 
WITNESSES 


EDGAR FRENCH, VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED INDIAN ACTION PROGRAM 
DON PEPION 
JOHN THOMAS 


Mr. Yatess. The Indian Action Team is next. 

Mr. Frencu. Edgar French, Vice President of the United Indian 
Action Program. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Tiger is not here? 

Mr. Frencu. No. He is from Seminole, Oklahoma. 

Mr. Yates. Go ahead. 

Mr. FrENcH. We have submitted our statement. 

Mr. Yates. It will be made part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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The Following Testimony Will Consist Of: 


"The Role and Definition of ITAC" 
"The Functions of the Indian Action Programs" 
“FY 80 Funding breakdown" 


Please note that for FY 81 the Indian Action Programs in Planning and 
Construction were cut by 3 million dollars for their role in housing. 
Such a penalty was due to poor information delivered to Congress during 
last years appropriations Hearings. 


The Tribes have established IAP's to fill needs not being met on the 
reservations by existing programs. The IAP's serve to enhance the social 
economic and environmental characters of the respectibe reservation com- 
munities. 


The present ITAC budget is $19,527,000. Of this total allocation $18,560,000 
or 95% of the total allocation is contracted directly to the tribes. We 
would like to challenge the bureau to match this 95% figure with any of 

their other programs. 


In closing, Mr. Chairman, we are asking that this committee review the 
efforts of the Indian Technical Assistance Center in their attempt to com- 
ply with higher echeleons of management, in implementing systems which pro- 
vide your committee with sufficient information to develop IAP account- 
ability and effectiveness in your deliberations concerning allocation of 
funds. 


The problem is very simply that for Indian Action Programs to continue to 
perform at the highest level of competence we are requesting that last 
years 3 million dollar cut be restored in the form of an add-on, along 
with 2 million additional dollars to help offset inflation, with additions 
to go to existing Indian Action Programs. We are requesting a total al- 
location for Indian Action Programs of $24,527,000. 


Thank you for your kind and receptive attention. 


ie 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Indian Action Program was established by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and is administered and operated by authorities as promulgated 
in the Snyder Act and Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance 
Act (P.L. 93-638) to provide Indian Tribes and Alaska Native peoples 
with the resources and assistance necessary to develop their human and 
natural resources. This feelndes the devélopment and implementation of 
various governmental management functions with which tribes can increase 
the level of professional competence and skills, ae Ade the standard of 
living and provide cultural and economic SES increased 


economic development among Indian people living on reservations and in 


Indian communities. 


The Program is consistent with self-determination and encourages tribes 
to assume Bureau programs and redesign them based on tribal initiatives 
and priorities as expressed in Tribal Comprehensive Plans or similar 


planning documents. 


The Indian Action Program has been in existence for eight (8) years, and 
provides funding, administration and technical assistance to some 100 
Indian tribal contractors. The contractors in turn provide: 1) Tribal 
members with the necessary preparation in occupations facilitariag 
construction and operation and maintenance of reservation facilities; 


2) Assistance to Tribal governments in the administration and management 


of various reservation programs; 3) Provide Tribal members with satis- 
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factory home and community conditions through resource Bevo sacue and 
personal enrichment by providing work opportunities through temporary 
employment experiences with the program; 4) Development of cultural and 
economic Opportunities for both social and Bonet s stability; and 6) 
Tapreedten’ of the physical environment - conservation management and 


utilization of reservation natural resources. 


The Indian Technical Assistance Center (I.T.A.C.) administers the Indian 
Action Program and provides staff assistance to the Director, Office of 
Tribal Resources Development in operating the Indian Action Program. 
Specifically, ITAC provides guidance, technical assistance and resources 
to Indian Action Program eefemeeers administers the Indian Action 
Program in accordance with objectives and priorities of tribal governments; 
and administers programs and funds for other Federal agencies having 


interagency agreements with the Bureau. 


Ease the Bureau's organizational structure, ITAC has the operational 
Peostoiiitity of the Indian Action Program which is national in scope 
and administers 100 Indian Action Program contracts involving some 175 
tribal governments. Approximately 95% of the annual appropriation is 
contracted directly to eligible tribes with the balance administratively 
supporting the Indian Technical Assistance Center including the ITAC 


staff of 26 full-time employees. 


The goals of the Indian Technical Assistance Center (ITAC) are to provide 

9 
technical assistance to tribal governments in conducting needs analysis, 
development of plans, establishment of priorities, development of programs, 


budgets, proposals and the negotiation and administration of contracts. 
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IMPACT NARRATIVE FY 1980 


The Indian Action Program provides financial resources, administrative 
and programmatic support to tribes in their self-determining efforts to 
develop community and related economic projects with which they may 
improve the standard of living in Indian communities and increase the 
level of skills and professional competence among Indian people living 
on reservations. The Indian Action Program has been in existence for 
nine years. It assists some 100 Indian Action contracting tribes and 
tribal consortiums who in trun provide employment business development, 
management, planning and construction, on-the-job training and conser- 
vation and development of natural resources to approximately 175 federally 
recognized Indian Tribes and Alaskan Villages. The program develops 
capabilities of tribes to construct, operate, maintain, and manage 
reservation facilities, a factor which facilitates the Bureau's policy 
of supporting broad based economic development and to alleviate the 
problem of the limited availability of trained and skilled personnel in 
the Indian communities by generating employment opportunities, develop- 
ing a productive work force, and stimulating tribal self-determination. 
The six categories of activities performed by the Indian Action Program 
are primarily complementary to Bureau and other Federal programs avail- 
able to the tribe. Inter-agency coordination of these programs occurs 
within the tribal government structure and is a major thrust in the 
self-determination concept to provide Indian tribes with resources 
necessary to develop their human and eocnomic resources through Moline 


93-638 contracting procedures. Budgets are determined at the tribe/ 
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agency level on the Bureau's location budgeting system which gives 
tribes the opportunity to set funding priorities among all Bureau 
programs available to them. A summary of the program activities 


and accomplishments are provided as follows: 


Under the activity "Planning and Construction" major types of 


projects initiated or completed this past year greatly enhance the 
social, economic and environmental characters of the respective 
reservation communities through renovation of substandard housing 
to acceptable standards, remodeling, a variety of new construction, 
including housing and community facilities, community center, 
recreational facilities, cultural centers, clinics, fire stations 
and multi-purpose facilities. The Indian Action Program in these 
categories includes seventy-five (75) contractors at a budget of 
approximately $8.67 million who built, repaired or renovated 1,146 
housing units, constructed, repaired or Bene awn’ 4,672 miles of 
access roads and 422 community facilities. 


The Indian Action Programs use the planning and construction 
activity to complement a variety of projects where resources from 
several agencies are coordinated to produce end products such as 
facilities, housing and roads. The Indian Action Program furnishes 
much of the skilled labor and equipment required to complete the 
projects and at the same time improve trades skills for the tribal 
members. 


The role of "Training" in the Indian Action Program is to provide 

a competent staff by improving work skills that are employable in 
Indian communities. The objective of training is not to be an end 
of itself or to be involved in "make work" situations, but is to 
contribute to an end product or service that is a high priority of 
the tribe. The individuals in training will be involved in some 
classroom training and working directly on a project through on- 
the-job training which result in providing benefits to the community 
and improving employable skills while in a learning environment. In 
FY 1980 as a result of the Indian Action Program training efforts, 
729 individuals were involved, 23 contractors participated in this 
activity at a cost of $5.3 million or an average cost per trainee 

of $7,262. 


W t' 


he ployment" activity of the Indian Action Program in FY 1980 
ae the ae with community service employment designed to 
prepare individuals for placement in permanent jobs and involves 
opportunities to learn basic work skills, gain work discipline, 
develop specific job experience and obtain public or private employment. 
This activity includes 25 contractors at a budget of $3.25 million 
which involved 312 individuals of 648, 960 man hours. 
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The "Business Development" activity of the Indian Action Programs 
during FY 1980 is a means of adding, to the economic base of the 
reservations and of stimulating the economy. Many of the developing 
tribal businesses realized assistance from the Indian Action Program 
basically for start up costs and expansions. The 14 contractors 
participated in this activity at a cost of $1.34 million involving 
18 number of businesses such as cabinet manufacturing tourism and 
recreation businesses, shopping centers, gas stations, grocery 
stores, construction companies and agricultural products. 


The "Management" activities of the Indian Action Program is an 
effort that is necessary for the successful attainment of desired 
program and business objectives. The primary goal of the activity 
is to establish or improve management systems to allow tribal 
governments and enterprises to operate more efficiently and effec- 
tively. Eight (8) contractors participated in this activity at a 
cost of $.29 million and established or improved seventeen (17) 
number of management systems as follows: 


Financial Management 
Property Management 
Procurement Management 
Personnel Management 
Other 


NwWwWWwU 


The "Conservation of Natural Resources" activity provides for the 
improvement of the physical environment by the promotion of projects 
which emphasize conservation, management, utilization, and develop- 
ment of reservation natural resources. The cost of this activity 

is $.89 million per fiscal year and is primarily concerned with 
tribal efforts to preserve resoueces such as land clearing, erosion 
control and reforestation. It is a new category developed for 
future use should tribes desire to develop their resources to 
stimulate the economic function. The following results were accomp- 
lished in FY 1980: 


Activity Cost Man Hours 
Land Clearing $ 735,638 51,044 
Fisheries STOTT 9165 497 
Land Erosion Control $ 13,200 915 
Other $135,209 9,380 


TOTAL 5 691,292 61,796 
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The following is a summary of costs and program elements reflected by 
the Fiscal Year 1980 Indian Action Program. 


Number of 
Indian Action 
Program Element Program Involved Cost Cost’ 
Planning & Construction 15 $ 8,671,340 44.0 
Employment 25 $ 3,243,790 16.0 
Business pee Pest 15 $ 1,342,066 720 
Management 8 $ 289,049 1.5 
Training 23 $ 5,293,663 27.0 
Conservation of Natural - 
Resources 2. $ 891,292 4.5 
TOTAL *158 $19,731,200 100.0% 


* Many IAP Tribal Contractors participated in more than one activity. 


76-640 O - 81 - 39 
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Mr. FreNcH. What we would like to stress, sir, you have seen us 
before and you have heard of our problems. 

Mr. Yates. Indian Action Team is a good program. 

Mr. FrRENcH. Our problem last year was they took some of the 
money from the Indian Action Program and moved it into different 
areas. We are asking for that money back. That is what we are 
asking for, that the $3 million be put back in. 

Mr. Yates. We have to wrestle the Senate. 

Mr. FRENCH. We understand. 

Mr. Yates. We will try to do that. 

Mr. FreNcH. And adding on for inflation. We usually ask for $10, 
$15 or $20 million. 

Mr. YATES. You are very reasonable. I hope Mr. Stockman appre- 
ciates your reason. 

Mr. FrencH. We tried to show in our testimony the program, 
what they have done this year. We turned in a report last year. 

At this point we are worried that with the new cuts they may 
disband the office in Denver. We think this would create a bad 
situation. 

The tribes right now have a choice of going with the agency area 
office type thing. Most of them are going with the central office in 
Denver because it is a lot better for us. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. FrRENcH. In our testimony we are asking for $4.5 million. 

Mr. Yates. We are aware of the value of the Indian Action 
Program. I hope we can comply with your request. 

Mr. Pepion. Part of the organization I represent is the Northwest 
area. I wanted to reiterate the fact that in our testimony you have 
facts and figures that tell what Indian Action Team has done in 
quantifiable terms. 

In the past there has been a question of what we are actually 
doing with the funds out there in the Indian country, and where is 
it going. 

Mr. YATES. That is good. 

Mr. Pepion. Information is in our testimony. 


MISSISSIPPI BAND OF CHOCTAW INDIANS 
EDUCATION, INDIAN HEALTH, SOCIAL SERVICES 


WITNESS 


PHILLIP MARTIN 


Mr. YATES. Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians. 
Mr. Martin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. YATES. Your statement will be put in the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY 


Submitted to: 
THE HOUSE INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 
Room B308 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


by the: 
MISSISSIPPI BAND OF CHOCTAW INDIANS 
Route 7, Box 21 
Philadelphia, MS 39350 
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My name is Phillip Martin, and I am the elected Chief of 
the Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians, a federally-recognized 
Tribe of some 4,300 members living on 17,000 acres of trust land 
in east central Mississippi. The majority of Choctaw people live 
in families with incomes falling below the OMB poverty guidelines. 
The on- and near-reservation unemployment rate is at 36.8 per 
cent of the labor force. The population is extremely young, with 
a median age of 17, and the population growth rate is 3.5 per 
cent per year. — 


The Tribe, over the past several years, has been actively 
pursuing a strategy of industrial and business development in 
order to raise incomes, reduce unemployment, and reduce federal 
dependency. 


We believe that the progress we have made is in line with / 
the economic policies the new administration has proposed and 
we strongly support these policies. Two important ingredients 
in our progress have been our people wanting to work and the 
natural resources in our area. Using guaranteed loan funds 
through the BIA and a $342,000 grant from EDA, we have constructed 
and started up an automotive wire harness assembly plant on our 
Industrial Park which supplies harnesses to the Packard Electric 
Division of General Motors Corporation. Today, we have 215 persons 
employed producing harnesses for Chevrolet pick-ups and Buick 
sedans. (At the same time, the tribal construction company has 
raised its employment level to 60.) 


This wire harness plant was a major breakthrough for the 
Tribe. As a result of an inspection of this plant, the American 
Greetings Corporation was impressed with tribal operations and- 
we have carried out negotiations with them to enter into a contract 
to construct a 120,000 square foot building and to become a dedicated 
supplier of American Greetings, employing around 300 individuals. 
As success seems to be bringing success, we are dealing with other 
industries who are interested in dealing with us. Thus, by this 
Fall, we will have created 575 non-federal jobs on the reservation, 
with even more projected in the future. 


We realize that this development of the private sector, this 
development of reservation economics, is the ultimate answer for 
the oppressive conditions under which Indian people live today. 
But while we are getting started in this area, there are direct 
services which must be provided to Indian people by the federal 
government, both because of the special relationship with federally- 
recognized tribes and because funds are available from no other 
source. These areas of direct services are education, health 
care, social services, roads, and housing. 
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But first, let me speak of the Self—Determination policy. 
The Mississippi Band of Choctaw Indians was among the first tribe 
to actively pursue tribal self-determination. The tremendous 
economic progress we are making on the reservation which I just 
described, has been a result of the efforts, not of the BIA or 
other federal agencies, but of the tribal government itself. 
Reservation economics could not be developed without federal 
support for tribal governments. As such, I would recommend a 
substantial increase in the self-determination grants line of 
the BIA budget, and increases to assure that tribal indirect costs 
are adequately covered in the contract support lines in both the 
BIA and IHS budgets. 


Education 


The Choctaw Agency, BIA, serves in excess of 1,000 students 
at six locations on the reservation. Because, we assume, of the 
formula contained in Public Law 95-561, the personnel ceiling 
for education programs on the reservation has already been reduced 
from 271 to 141, a greater than 25 per cent reduction (on which, 
by the way, the tribe was not consulted.) Parents are concerned 
that their children wili arrive at school next year to find 
classrooms empty of teaching staff. 


The education of Indian children is a special responsibility 
of the Department of the Interior, in part because tribes, unlike 
local school districts, have no tax base from which to fund 
educational activities. Any cutbacks in federal funds are thus 
irreversable at the local level. While the taking of educational 
opportunity from our children would not immediately threaten life 
and limb, tribes realize that their only hope of long-term increase 
‘in the Indian standard of living is. through education of their 
young people. 


While we agree that reductions in the BIA education budget 
have been to some extent a response to waste and mismanagement , 
our question is, "Why are our children being punished for it?" 
This past year, among our junior high and senior high population, 
we had one successful and fifteen attempted suicides. All of 
the students from our outlying communities must board in the 
dormitory at Choctaw Central to attend junior high and high 
school. There is no money to take them on field trips, provide 
films, or even to provide the staff ratio needed to adequately 
supervise and counsel them. 


We would recommend the following for the Committee's 
consideration: 


fe) The development of school standards for day school and 
dormitory operations in consultation with tribes which 
take into account the need for english as a second 
language instruction, strong basic skills programs, 
enrichment programs which will provide the coping skills 
and information needed by our children to successfully 
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understand and compete in’the larger non-Indian society. 
i 


fo) A distribution formula which provides for a minimal 
operational amount per child over and*sabove personnel 
costs. ° Z 
rece - : ' & 
‘ ps ; 
fr) A realistic determination of -persomet-costs which meets 


the legal requirements of school Civil Service personnel. 


fe) Immediate relief in the form of raised per student 
allotments from $1,843.77 to $3,300 per student, plus 
weighted factors until such time as standards are 
published and implemented as mandated, and until 
conflicts with the federal employees union are legally 
resolved. 


fe) Rescission of the limitation in present regulations 
of transfer of monies generated among the classes of 
students to allow local flexibility in meeting local 
needs as they arise. 


We are also concerned about the organizational and appropriational 
- status of the Department of Education Office of Indian Education, 
Title IV Programs. There have been a number of disturbing 
reorganization plans mentioned which range from outright 
dismantlement of the Department to regional rather than program 
functional operation. Although most of the money under this 
office goes to public schools which have Indian students 
enrolled, the small amount of funding which has been available 
to tribes and Indian organizations represents our only opportunity 
to develop educational models for our population. Most of the 
innovative projects which have led to profound changes in Indian 
educational programming have been Title IV-B and -C projects. 


Our tribe is an excellent example. We developed a model 
Adult Basic Education Program under Title IV-C, which has been 
duplicated all over the country and received international 
recognition. As a result, we have such a strong and successful 
program, that our higher education report shows almost as many 
of the reservation students attending college are GED graduates 
from that program as are graduates of our BIA high school. That 
appropriation meets only a small fraction of the need in Indian 
country. We would strongly urge that the department be maintained 
intact with an increased appropriation where the results are -- 
in Parts B and C. 


Health Care 


_ Health services on the Choctaw reservation have improved 
significantly in the last ten years. During this time period, 
the Choctaw tribe has been increasingly involved in policy-making 
and management of the health care delivery system. The dollar 
volume of contracting with the Indian Health Service has been 
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increased from $1.1 million in FY 78 to $2.6 million in FY 81. 
Unlike the high personnel cost in the Indian Health Service direct 
operations, only 55% of the total contracted budget is spent on 
personnel wages and salaries. Eighty-one per cent of employees 

in the health programs are Indians. The implication of this ratio 
is that we are providing employment to our Indian people and we 
are moving toward self-sufficiency and self-development. At the 
same time, we are improving the quality and quantity of services 
on the Choctaw reservation. 


The 40-bed general hospital at Pearl River Community received 
full accreditation from the Joint Commission on Accreditation 
of Hospitals, the dental clinic is accredited by the American 
Dental Association, the Mental Health/Alcoholism/Substance Abuse 
Program is the only Native American program of this kind accredited 
by the State in which it is located. 


Despite these improvements, the primary health need of the 
Choctaw people has not been fully met due to the moderate budget 
appropriated to the Indian Health Service. To stay within budget 
limits, many programs are being curtailed and services are being 
reduced. It has come to our attention that the Administration 
is proposing a 10 per cent across-the-board funding cut of all 
existing federal programs. Once again, we do not support this 
action. We realize the importance of fighting inflation and 
containment of government expenditures. However, we feel that 
each specific program deserves special considerations. We would 
like to share with the Committee our concerns toward the Indian 
Health Service budget lines especially as they affect the Choctaw 
reservation: 


me) Sanitation and Environmental Health. The Choctaw Tribe 
has received commitments from HUD to provide 100 low- 
income housing units in which IHS is to provide sanitary 
facilities. We will receive an additional 200 units 
in 1982. As such, we would respectfully urge an increase 
in this item for FY 82. 


Perhaps even more important for the Mississippi Band 

of Choctaw Indians is the necessity of an appropriation 

under P.L. 86-121 for sanitation for existing housing, 

which has remained without an appropriation for four 

years. While sanitation for new housing starts is important, 

current housing with inadequate sanitation is most often 

not replaced by these new housing units. We, at this 

point, have 187 substandard housing units on the reservation 
. which are in dire need of sanitation facilities. 


oO Contract Health Care. The amount of funds appropriated 
to the Indian Health Service for Contract Health Care 
has been insufficient for many years. The Choctaw Service 
Unit Contract Health Program operated with a budget 
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over $100,00 in deficit every year. During FY 81, the 

Indian Health Service received a 10 per cent mandatory j 
increase: while our primary referral hospitals in Meridian 

and Jackson raised their rate by 26-per cent effective 
January 1, 1981. Without additional funds, these services 
will have to be reduced and many patients will not receive 
health care. 


We would like to bring to your attention that both reservation 
geography and the magnitude of current health problems 

ensure that large contract health care expenditures 

will be necessary through this century before it can. 

be reduced to a minimum when the health status of the 

Indian. population equals that of the general population. 

We urge the Subcommittee to consider appropriation of 
sufficient funds based on need as proposed by the Indian 
Health Service for Contract Health Care services. 


Tribally-operated programs. A major intention of P.L. 


93- 638 is being carried out on the Choctaw reservation. 
Plans are being made by the Tribal Council to assume 

total control of the remaining components of the Choctaw 
Health Center which are currently operated by the Indian 
Health Service. Several obstacles have arisen and hindered 
tribal administration. It has come to our attention 

that indirect costs appropriation is being held at FY 
80 levels. In other words, indirect costs for newly 
contracted programs will have to be absorbed by existing 
program funds, which, unavoidably will result in a decrease 
in services. Tribal contracting means a decrease in 
services, is this the intention of P.L. 93-638? 


This is not only an extreme example of unfairness, but 
does not conform with the provisions of OMB Circular . 
74-7. Should IHS be expecting increased costs in this 3 
area, the budget for tribal management support should 

be increased so that the indirect costs rates established 

by the cognizant agencies can be honored. 


Budgetary policies have partially thwarted tribal efforts 
to contract by preferential treatment for federally- 
administered IHS operations, over those administered 

by tribes. Contracted operations were funded at a program— 
in-place level. IHS direct operations were also base 
funded at the same levels, but in addition, received 
mandatory increases for employee pay raises. BIA passes 
these increases along to tribes, but IHS evidently does 
not. We believe tribal employees are as deserving of 

pay increases as IHS employees. In terms only of service 
levels, it is advantageous for tribes not to contract. 

Our tribe, I might point out, has now contracted for 

just more than half of the IHS operations on the reservation; 
and will continue on this course. 


fe) Construction. There are two relatively small-scale 
construction requests that the Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians would like to make. 


The Bogue Chitto Community in northeast Neshobs County, 
the second largest of the Mississippi Choctaw communities, 
has only 360 square feet of clinic space in a building | 
used for a number of other purposes. This clinic space, 
which had to handle in excess of 4,000 outpatient visits, 
is totally inadequate. The cost of a 2,400 square foot 
adequate facility would be $300,000. 


Secondly, we have been working with the IHS in planning 
for a dental facility within the existing Choctaw Health 
Center. In order to provide for adequate dental care, 
we will need to extensively renovate the ‘lobby area 

of the Health Center and purchase dental-equipment, 

at an estimated cost of $390,000. 


Social Services 


We would support the concept of block grant funding for tribes 
in the area of social services, directly from the federal government 
rather than through the states. 


‘A specific area in which tribes need a great deal of help 
is in implementation of the Indian Child Welfare Act of 1978, 
which is one of the most comprehensive and complex piecesy of legislation 
impacting on tribal jurisdiction. 


In the past, courts and social workers arbitrarily placed 
Indian children in homes under the broad assumption that adoptive 
parent capabilities to provide the physical necessities of life 
for the Indian child were primary factors to healthy development. 
Unfortunately, evidence proved that a child's identity with his 
relatives and maturation with culturally acclimated peers were, 
indeed, the most important factors to healthy child development. 
This law, then intends to halt past assumptions and assert new 
procedures to insure the best interests of the Indian child are 
considered. 


The budget requests for Indian Child Welfare Act implementation, 
however, have fallen very, very short of actual need and have 
to some extent been funded by taking funds from other needed programs. 
We would recommend a substantial increase here to reflect the 
complexity of the jurisdictional issues involved and the special 
EEGs of Indian children. 


Roads 
4 A vital part of development and maintenance of the reservation 


economic infrastructure are tribal road and highway systems administered 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The number and condition of 


reservation roads is crucial to a reservation's potential for { 
economic growth. Conversely. a reservation in which the potential 

for economic growth is beginning to be realized through the development > 
and construction of major industries and businesses can see a 

halt brought to that progress and the possible failure of the 

- development drive, without an adequate roads infrastructure. 


For the past four or five years, the Congress has committed 
a large number of dollars to reservation road construction. It 
should be emphasized that these funds are crucial for tribes because, 
for some unknown reason, tribes do not receive any share of Federal 
Aid Highway funds. But the Bureau has been "playing games" with 
these funds for years--failing to commit construction contracts 
during the years for which they were appropriated, and, at times, 
using roads construction funds for programs having no connection 
with roads, such as safety management. In the face of actual 
roads construction under-expenditures, the Congress, understandably, 
has reduced the appropriations for roads. 


The Bureau currently allocates roads funding among areas 
based on three weighted factors: the total Indian population 
in the area, the total number of trust acres in the area, and 
the number of miles of existing roads. These three factors are 
then balanced equally and the funds divided up. This formula 
is not conducive to reservation economic growth because it does 
not take into account the rate of current growth. Our reservations 
for example, only receives funds for 1.25 miles of road construction 
per year! With 110 miles of existing roads, 80 of them needing 
pavement, this absurd nature of the situation is apparent. Currently, 
there are four highway bridges out of commission and there are 
no prospects for their replacement. 


Though the roads program is extremely important to reservation 
development, it has continually received short shrift from the 
Bureau administration. We would request that the Subcommittee 
raise the roads appropriation while at the same time implementing 
a mechanism to make the Bureau accountable in its roads operations. 


Housing 


; At Choctaw, our housing situation constitutes one of our 
greatest problems. A 1974 survey of our reservation indicated 
403 housing units needed replacement and another 123 houses were 
overcrowded due to families "doubling up". The magnitude of this 
problem becomes clearer when it is rememebered, as earlier pointed 
out, that our tribe consists of some 4,300 members, most crowded 
into 17,000 acres of reservation land. Measures taken by the 
Jackson Area-Office of HUD have only made the problem greater. 
In 1975, one year after the survey, the Jackson Office allocated 
us 200 additional units of housing. We have still not received 
those units; and, in the meantime, our housing needs have continued 
to grow. In the face of this crisis situation, the BIA Housing 
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Improvement Program has proven to be extremely valuable in slowing 
up the decline in our housing conditions. I believe this is true 
on other reservations as well, and I would urge that HIP funds 

be considered by the Subcommittee as an essential service and 

that the HIP appropriation within the Indian Health Service line 
not be reduced. 


Early Childhood Education 


For the past 7 years, the tribal government has operated a pilot 
demonstration early childhood education program, funded by the Bureau, 
known as the Parent/Child Development Program, or PCDP. Not only has 
this program been a great success on our reservation; it has also pointed 
up the high level of need for preschool programs for children going on 
to Bureau schools that function as a catalyst in bringing together health, 
nutrition, education, psychological, and social services. Some of the 
measurable benefits of this program have been increased English language 
capabilities of both children and parents, a decrease in the incident of 
infectious early childhood diseases, and increased parent/child and 
parent/school interaction in a format which encourages a home focus on ~ 
the needs of the individual child. 


Coordinating BIA resources with those of the Head Start program, 
we have proven that children's test scores can increase greatly, and 
that early exposure to cognitive stimulation has a direct impact on 
‘performance in the BIA schools. We have also demonstrated the extent 
of preschool need on all reservations. 


As such, we are requesting the Congress to-increase the BIA school - -: 
operations line and revise upward the Indian school equalization plans 
formula to fund adequate preschool programs at the reservation level 
nationwide. 


Law Enforcement and Court 


ke As higher court rulings concerning Indian law make the questions of 
jurisdictions exceedingly more complex, tribes are finding themselves 
increasingly in a shortfall position with regard to police services and 

the operations of tribal courts. These shortfalls are not only in budgeted 
levels, but also in the training and technical assistance given to tribal 
judges and law enforcement staff. 


: This area must be beefed up, and in the near future. With the 

economic decline and the coming cuts in federal programs, we can 
expect a large increase in petty theft on the reservation. Already 
we have a tremendous problem on the reservation with the theft of 
gasoline from tribal vehicles and thefts of items from homes and 
personal vehicles. 


Meanwhile, pay rates for BIA officers and tribal judges remain too 
low to attract persons with the necessary expertise to enforce and 
interpret statutes and court rulings in the nation's most complex juris- 
dictional situation. Our tribes which only recently had its sovereignty 
reaffirmed by the Supreme Court has‘felt the jurisdictional "crunch" 
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perhaps most acutely, but all tribes face a gap in resources and 
expertise in the area of the law which is dangerous to the safety” 
and well being of their tribal members. 


Economic Development 


In order to eliminate, over the long term, the need for the 4 
essential services which I am urging the Subcommittee to consider 
increasing or retaining at the same level, it will be necessary to 
actively encourage reservation economic development, as I described 
at the beginning of my presentation. In terms of the budget for the 
BIA, this means increased appropriations for the Revolving Credit 
Program and the BIA Industrial Development Office, and renewing funding 
for Indian Financing Act grants, for which zero dollars have been appro- 
priated the last two years. 


To develop, Indian people must have both control and financing. 
The federal role in this development process should be one of pro- 
viding a favorable climate for economic development. A favorable 
economic development climate for Indian tribes will necessitate policy : 
changes to allow tribal governments to establish Indian development ; 
processes, using Indian labor, Indian resources, and Indian creativity. 
Also, the government should also increase appropriations in other areas 
for capitalization of necessary community facilities, enterprise 
development, and other essential community support systems, and by pro=" 
viding alternative means of acquiring capital resources. 


Self-determination cannot-and will not be realized. until. the. ... _ 
national Indian community is able to convert its resources, both =: =~ 
human and ESSE A a into marketable products. 


In fact, during the campaign in September, President Reagan told 
Indian people that: "Economic self-sufficiency will be a goal of my 
Administration, both in Indian affairs and in the nation at large. 

It would work to make available financial, technological and manage- 
ment assistance which will enable tribal enterprises to develop their 

- own.projects for. self-sufficiency... This will result in the reduction -. 
of income dependency and an increase in productive employment --- | 
which are the desires of Indian people." 


Thank you for having given me the opportunity to make this 
presentation. 
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Mr. Yates. What do you need? 

Mr. MartIN. Quite a bit. It is all written down. 

Mr. YarteEs. All right. We will review it. 

__ Mr. Martin. We have some concern about the school operation. 
Most of the activity is direct support from the Federal Govern- 

ment. We would hate to see the progress which has been made 

impeded and reversed. 

For the last 20 years, with the aid and support of the Federal 
Government, we have done tremendous things in my judgment. We 
have built schools, built homes, built our communities, put pride in 
our people. Now we have made a very important breakthrough in 
industrial development. 

We have located and established on the reservation an industry 
that today employs over 215 people, non-Federal jobs. This is a big 
plus. | 

The group we are working for, we are dedicated suppliers to 
General Packard Electric Company, a division of General Motors 
Corporation. We are in negotiation stages with American Greeting 
Cards. We will do hand finishing work for American Greeting 
Cards which would employ 350 people this fall, so we are talking, if 
everything continues in the right way, about employing over 500 
people in non-Federal jobs. I think this is a very significant devel- 
opment. 

Where I see things, Congress and the BIA should put a lot of 
effort in creating jobs, helping individuals get into business. We 
have a lot of money coming into our reservation but it does not 
circulate. We do not have ways of stopping that money as it goes 
out to the outlying communities. 

In addition to what I have here, I would like to see a lot more 
emphasis and money put into assisting tribes in economic develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you, Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Martin. Here is a picture of our plant for you to look at. We 
are told we produce quality work. 

Mr. YATES. How many people work for you? 

Mr. Martin. In that plant we have 75 percent of employment. 
We could have 100 but we are sharing some of that with the 
community. 

Mr. Yates. Under the affirmative action program? 

Mr. Martin. No. I don’t know what it is. 

Here is a building we are building now for the American Greet- 
ing Cards. It is a 120,000 square foot building. 

Mr. Yates. Good for you. 

Mr. Martin. All of this has been done primarily through our 
own efforts. That is the only way it will be done anywhere. You are 
helping us do it. 


Mr. YATES. Good. Thank you. 


RIVERSIDE INDIAN SCHOOL BOARD 1d ey. Sea 
SCHOOL FUNDING 984 DiuG Sata 
WITNESS ; | 
Aga KLINEKOLE, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, RIVERSIDE § BGHGEn 
Mr. Yates. Next is Riverside Indian School Board. Your state- 


ment will be made part of the record. 
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INFLATIONARY AFFECT ON 
RIVERSIDE INDIAN SCHOOL 
ANADARKO, OKLAHOMA 


FY-80 
UTICITIESAUR Ss dst SESS, 283 
FOOD UP a2<0n. 1795132 
TRANSPORTATION UP 15.0% 57,356 


COST OF LIVING INCREASE 7.1% 138,962 


MONEY EXPENDED - DOWN - DUE TQ LACK OF FUNDS: 


4). 


1979 - Budget Cut. 10% # 1 
1980 - Budget Cut 20% # 2 
1981 - Budget Cut 3 30% # 3 


RIVERSIDE INOIAN SCHOOL HAS COMPLIED BY: 


- Curtailing excessive use of utilities 
Curtailing Travel Miles 

Trimming Food Purchases back to basics 
Trimming student activities back to necessities 
Trimming supplies and materials back to essentials 
Ceasing professional training 
Eliminating overtime or declining it, by staff 
Reducing force by not filling 16 open positions 


COST OF HOUSING, FOOD, 24 HOUR SUPERVISION AND EDUCATION PER STUDENT 


1979 230 students (average) $9,035 
ie 1980 235 students (average) 8,329 8% cut 
1981 273 students (average) 5,166 28% cut 


PROBLEM: $437,000 is needed to complete the current year 
without more cutting of staff and expenditures. 


RECOMMENDATION: We recommend that the Funding Formula be re-examined 
to automatically include provisions for the inflationary 
cost of living as is applicable to the public Sector, 
The current formula is more applicable to a public school 
than to a boarding school program. 


The adjusted entitlement of $1,416,724 for the Riverside 
Indian School be supplemented by $437,060 bringing the 
total operational budget for FY 81 to $1,853,724 in order 
that the Riverside educational program can be maintained 
in the quality status to which it has been historical 
accustomed so that the reflection on Indian éducation and 
Indian people will continue to be aood for Riverside. 


76-640 O - 81 - yo 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


care, FEB 019 1981 py | memorandum 


ATTN OF Acting Assistant Director, Area & Post-Secondary Education Programs 


sussect: Request for Additional Funding for Riverside Indian School 
ro: Anadarko Area Education Program Administrator 


This office has received your request for additional athe! operation 
funds for Riverside Indian School in FY 1981. While your request 

was accompanied by a valid justification, the method to be used in 
distributing funds to schools in FY 1981 is clearly prescribed in 

25 CFR 3lh. The method prohibits the awarding of funds to Riverside 
Indian School which were not generated through the Indian School 
Equalization Program. Therefore, your request for additional funds ee 


must be denied. 


Buy U.S. Savings Bonds Regularly on the Payroll Savings Plan crrineaceca me 

‘ (REV. 7-76) 
GSA FPMR (41 CFR) 101-15.6° 
3010-192 


@ GPO: 1978 © - 261-847 (3023) 
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Resolution-By The 
Riverside Indian School Board 


Be it known that the Riverside Indian School Board and the officially delegated persons 
of their respective tribes are thereby empowered by tribal authority to act on educational 
matters pertinent to their tribe, and: 


WHEREAS: The funding of schools as amended LoD red epee) Oy 29-561, Title XI, and the projected 
funds through the new Indian school equalization formula lists an Adjusted 
Estimated Entitlement of $1,416,724 in FY 81 for the Riverside Indian School. 


WHEREAS: The Riverside Indian School Board feels the FY 81 funding for Riverside School 
1s too low for the school to maintain its established quality educational 
program, and; 

WHEREAS: The practice of deficit funding for the Program by the Bureau prior to turning 
over the operational responsibility to our tribal people yet expecting the 
quality to be maintained is unfair; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: That the Adjusted Entitlement of $1,416,724 for the Riverside 
Indian School be supplemented by $437,060 bringing the total operational 
budget for FY 81 to $1,853,724 in order that the Riverside educational 
program can be maintained in the quality status to which it has been historicall 
accustomed so that the reflection on Indian education and Indian people will 
continue to be good for Riverside. 


CERTIFICATION 


The undersigned, as members of the Riverside Indian School Board, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing resolution was duly adopted on February 6, 1981. 


/ 
e leggy. ety Wa } Qn gs 
Jacksoh McLane, Delaware Tribe 


artSah, Kiowa Tribe 


PROG ihe 
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DELAWARE TRIBE OF WESTERN OKLAHOMA 
P.O. Box 825 


Anadarko, Oklahoma 73005 
(405) 247-2448 


RESOLUTION 
PRESIOENT 


‘AWRENCE SNAKE WHEREAS, the Delaware Tribe of Western Oklahoma operates in accordance 


VICE PRESIOENT with the Constitution and By-Laws adopted by the tribe, and 
esoge a ae A, recognized by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
SECRETARY 
DONA THOMPSON WHEREAS, the Constitution empowers the Executive Committee full authority 
TREASURER to transact all business in behalf of the tribe, and 
JACK MC LANE JR 
‘inbApootaw. WHEREAS, the Riverside Indian School has over the past 90 years, provided 
ee ee a quality education to hundreds of young Indian men and women, and 
INNIE STEPHENSON A 
WHEREAS, Riverside Indian School has been designated as an Off-Reservation 


Boarding School under the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, and 


WHEREAS, Riverside Indian School is the only Off-Reservation Boarding School 
that is accredited and is a member of the North Central Association, 
which is a Regional Association of High Schools, and 


WHEREAS, the continued excellence in education is the number one priority 
of the Delaware Tribe, and 


WHEREAS, the passage of P.L.95-561 has created a drastic cut in FY-8] Fund- 
ing and is too low for the school to maintain its established quality 
educational program, and 


WHEREAS, the Budget cuts absorbed to date by the school has created a situa- 
tion wherein the operating funds are completely inadequate, and 


WHEREAS, the Executive Committee of the Delaware Tribe, in an effort to assure 
the enrolled Indian youth at Riverside Indian School continued 
quality education, are requesting your support by providing the 
additional funding request. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the Executive Committee of the Delaware 
Tribe of Western Oklahoma, requests that the Adjusted Entitlement 
of $1,416,724 for the Riverside Indian School be supplemented by * 
$437, 060 in order that the Riverside Educational Program can be 
maintained in a quality status. 


CERTIFICATION 
The foregoing Resolution was adopted by the Delaware Executive Committee on 
af Lane VL. » 1981, in Anadarko, Oklahoma, by a vote of _F 
r an 2 against, a quorum being present. 
ATTEST: APPROVED: 


oe lat Karrasen, xP a cut Letg A he es 
Dona K. Thompsoh, Secretary awrence Snake, President 


es 
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Cadds Indian Tribe of Oklahoma : 


656-2345 
BINGER, OKLAHOMA 73009 


Calvin Tono-Chairman ne Jvenita Plper-Anadarko Rep. 

Maron Worcester-Vice Pratnde 3 Thompson Witlams-Ft.Cobb Rep. 

Virginie Werner-Secretary esd paenpe eriper Bee: 

Nea Be Wreeacerriaecunc. RereCuOeT, Ue Tae eOaN Caro!Hampton-Okla. Clts'Rec, 
ee 


, =< 


WHEREAS, the Caddo Tribe of Oklahoma is a’ federally recognized tribe, governed by 
a Constitution pursuant to the Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act of 1936 (49 
Stat. 1967), and 


WHEREAS, under the revised Caddo Tribal Constitution and Bylaws, adopted by the 
Caddo Tribe of Oklahoma on June 26, 1976, and recognized by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and 


WHEREAS, under Article V., Section 2, Part "Q" of the revised Caddo Tribal Consti- 
tution, the Caddo Tribal Council is empowered to exercise the responsi- 
bility, subject to any restrictions in Federal and state law, "To provide 
for the promotion and protection of the health, peace, morals, education 
and general welfare of the tribe and its members", and 


WHEREAS, the Caddo Tribe of Oklahoma Supports the Riverside Indian School and its 
School Board, and 


WHEREAS, the funding of schools as amended by P.L. 95-561, Title XI, and the pro- 
jected funds through the new Indian school equalization formula lists an 
Adjusted Estimated Entitlement of SU5416, 724 ine BeY. 2198) ‘for the River- 
side Indian School, and 


WHEREAS, the Riverside Indian School Board feels the F.Y. 1981 funding for River- 
side Indian School is too low for the school to maintain its established 
: quality educational program, and 
WHEREAS, the practice of deficit funding for the program by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs prior to turning over the operational responsibility to our tri- 
bal people, yet expecting the quality to be maintained, is unfair; 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the Adjusted Entitlement of $1,416,724 for the 
Riverside Indian School be supplemented by $437,060 bringing the total 
eperattonal budget for F.Y. 1981, to $1,853,784 in order that the River- 
side educational Program can be maintained in the quality status to which 
it has been historically accustomed so that the reflection on Indian edu- 
cation and Indian people will ‘continue to be good for Riverside. 


CERTIFICATION 


We, the undersigned, Chairman and Secretary of the Caddo Indian Tribal Council of 
the Caddo Indian Tribe of Oklahoma, hereby certify that the Caddo Tribal Council 

is composed of “f__ members, of whom 4 constituting a quorum, were present at 
a meeting thereof, duly and regularly called, noticed, and convened, and held on 
Bien e/ ” day of foheuw,-y, 1981, and that the foregoing resolution was duly adopted 
by the affirmative vote of 4° ; with ¢) members opposing; and with (2 mem- 
bers abstaining. The Chairman's vote is not required except in the case of a tie. 


ATTEST: 


me See WA iin BA 


Juanita Piper, Sectetary (Acting) Calvin Toho, Chairman 
y ; 
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Riverside 


Indian School 


ANADARKKU, URLAHOMA 


ACCREDITED BY NORTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
AND OKLAHOMA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Riverside Indian School, one of the oldest con- 
tinuously active boarding schools in the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs was established in 1871 and is located 
one mile north of Anadarko, Oklahoma. Since its 
establishment Riverside has become a reputable 
source of education for young American Indians, 
and a foundation for past graduates. 


Riverside has grown from eight non-English 
speaking beginners in a one room school to an average 
of 250 students living in a community of modern 
buildings and a fully accredited high school, offer- 
ing more than 20 electives. iinrichment subjects 
for students whose needs have grown and must be 
met are also a part of the present curriculum. Re- 
medial courses are available. Summer school students 
may earn a full credit in deficient areas. 


In recent years Riverside has made some giant 
strides in growth and in program. Today there are 
students from about twenty-seven tribes and from 
all parts of the United States. The school program has 
been allowed more electives and both the Academic 
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and Guidance programs have been strengthened. 

More emphasis has also been placed on excellence in 

the academic, social and personal development of the 
individual. | 


CURRICULUM 


Riverside Indian School, being affiliated with two 
accrediting organizations (Department of Education 
for the State of Oklahoma and the North Central As- 
sociation), must meet specific guidelines for gradua- 
tion of our students. Twenty (20) units of credit are 
required for graduation; fourteen (14) requisites and 
six (6) elective. The following are the requirements 
for graduation from Riverside Indian School. 


English 4 Units ; 
Social Studies 3% Units (Ok. Hist., 
. Amer. Hist., Wld. 
Hist., Econ/Govt.) 


Science 2 Units (Biology, Gen, 
Science) 
Practical Arts 2. Units (Foods, Cloth- 


ing, Woodwork, Met- 
alwork, Business 


| Courses) 
PES Y% Unit 
Math 2 Units 


ELECTIVES 
SOCIAL STUDIES MATHEMATICS 
Indian History Algebra II 
Sociology /Psychology Geometry 
Native Language High School Math 
LANGUAGE ARTS MISCELLANEOUS 


Newspaper Chorus 
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Yearbook | : Band I and II 

Communication Skills ‘Art I and II 

Library Science — Reading | 
Arts & Crafts | 

SCIENCE PRACTICAL ARTS | 

Chemistry Home Ec. III 

Physical Science Metal Shop I 

Natural Sciences Wood ShopII °- 

Ecology Typing I and II 


Business Machines 


VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Auto Body Shop Machines 

Bookkeeping Printing 

Business Law Shop or Home Eco. 
Career Orientation | 
(Work Study) Typing I 

Carpentry Typing II 

Cosmetology Vo-Tech 

Driver’s Education Welding 


General Business 
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Social Studies, Language Arts, and Mathematics 
are the courses offered during Summer School; 
however, Summer School is offered for make-up 
work only. 


Special Summer School applications may’ be se- 


cured from the school and mailed in advance for 
acceptance. Acceptance will be made only as a need 


is shown for make-up credit. Summer School stu- 
dents may commute daily or be boarding students. 
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ATHLETICS 


_ Although Riverside places its highest emphasis 
on scholastic achievement, we at the same time feel 
that athletics is an essential and vital portion of our 
well-rounded program. 


Riverside offers an opportunity for both girls and 
boys in the field of athletics. Among those activi- 
ties offered are Football, Cross Country, Girls Soft- 
ball, Boys and Girls Basketball, Baseball, Boys and 
Girls Track, and Girls Volleyball. 


ENROLLMENT INFORMATION 


1. Applicants eligible for grades 9-12 only and not 
over 19 years of age shall be considered for en- 
rollemt. 


2. The Agency Branch of Social Services will initiate 
the application process. School and Area Office 
personnel should refer prospective applicant to 
the appropriate Agency. A COMPLETED board- 
ing school application must be submitted. 


3. Applicants residing outside the Anadarko Area 
jurisdiction will be referred to the Anadarko 
Area Office for processing. — 


4. Applicants must certify “4 degree of Indian blood 
to be eligible for enrollment. 


SUMMER SCHOOL — 


Summer School begins the first Monday after 
Commencement and continues for a period of six 
weeks. This period is broken into two semesters of: 
three weeks each. The class day is scheduled into six 
class periods per day. 
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VO-TECH 


One of the many assets that Riverside Indian 
School offers is an opportunity to attend the Caddo- 
Kiowa Vocational Technical Center, in nearby Ft. 
Cobb, Oklahoma. The Vo-Tech Center offers the stu- 
dents a chance to further their education in various 
fields and occupations such as: Machine Shop, Power 
Mechanics, Carpentry, Welding, Cooperative Office 
Education Business Technology, Data Processing, 
Offset Printing, Electronics, Cosmetology, Auto 
Mechanics, Auto Body, Health Occupations, Re- 
frigeration, Air Conditioning and Heating. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


One of the more interesting and appealing aspects 
of Riverside Indian School are the various activities 
offered. These extra-curricular activities offer the 
students experience through competition, unity 
through working for'a common goal and a feeling 
of reliance on others and in ones self. These organ- 
izations represent the backbone of student involve- 
ment and achievement; Radio-TV (DJ’s), National 
and State Honor Society, Yearbook-Newspaper, 
Band, Pep Club, Explorer Scouts, Art Club, Indus- 
trial Arts, Future Homemakers of America, Letter- 
man’s Club, Student of the Month Club, Hospi- 
tality Committee, Upward Bound, Indian Club, and 
Student Council. 


é 


WHERE WILL I LIVE? 


The beautiful tree laden campus with the nine 
spacious cottages and two dormitories, named after 
the plains Indian tribes, offer the students away 
from home an atmosphere where they can develop as 
individuals and as members of a family, with their 
fellow students. Each cottage and dormitory is 
equipped with a pool table, a color TV, washers, 
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dryers and other conveniences for the benefit of the 
students. All meals are provided by the school’s 


modern kitchen and a Student Union is supplied for 


those extra needs the students desire. Two new 
dormitories, Kiowa and Caddo Lodges are now in 
use. Constant renovation of older cottages is in 


progress. 


Anadarko, Oklahoma is a modern city with a 


population of 9,000 people, which gives the students 
at Riverside an opportunity to attend movies, go 


skating and obtain those basic needs the students 
want. Groups of students may also attend rock con- 
certs at designated times in nearby Oklahoma City, 


Ua 
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CLOSING 


Many of our graduates go on to college or to 
trade schools for advanced training. It would not be 
difficult to name some of these students who have 
gone into professions and who are holding respon- 
sible positions today. 


Riverside can point with pride to its growth 
through the years, to its present beautiful campus, 
to its excellent, well-qualified and dedicated staff, 
to the modern bulildings and equipment, to the fine 
young men and women who make up the student 
body, to the past, to the present, and beyond to 
greater dreams for the future. 


SHOULD I VISIT YOUR CAMPUS? 


By all means! This is your best method of ob- 
taining first hand information. We cordially invite 
and welcome you to the campus of Riverside In- 
dian School. 


Somewetmmie ee cme Pee ee ee ne 


201 Cottage 237 Food Lab..-.:...- 272 Cottage | 


207 3 Apts. 238 Paint House 274 Lumber Shed. 
216 Arapaho 239’ Science Lab. 275 Garage 
217 Delaware 240 Home Ec. Lab. - 276 Storage Shd. 
218 Wichita 241 Cottage 277 Sewage Lift) 
219 Apache 242 Pl. Mgt. Shop. 278 Kit.-Dining: 
220 Comanche 243 Soll Moist. Shop 279 Sch. Bldg. | 
224 Madarkg & 251 Road Shop 280 Grounds Shp; 
3 Cheyehhe 254 Carpenter Shop 281 Water Tower: 
225 School Bldg. 262 Field House - 282 Pupil Pers 
229 Cottage 263 Storage Bldg. 283 Math Lab 
230 Cottage * 267 Cottage 284 Music Lab | 
232 School Bank 268 Ind. Arts Shop 285 Kiowa Lodge’ 
233 Gymnasium 269 Commissary 286 Caddo Lodge’ 


271 Pawnee - Keechi 


989 


47S CAMPUS 


ENTRANCE => 
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Mr. KLINEKOLE. We are with the Riverside School Board. I am 
Houston Klinekole, Chairman of the board. To my left is Jackson 
McLane, Vice President, and to the far left is Richard Tartsah, 
Member of the Board. 

Mr. Yates. We are glad to have you, sir. 

Mr. KLINEKOLE. This is our first venture into funding. 

Mr. Yates. I hope it is not too painful. 

Mr. KLINEKOLE. It is. We came up with a short statement from 
our staff to give you something to look at. 

Mr. Yates. Tell us how much money you want. 

Mr. KLINEKOLE. $337,000. 

Mr. Yates. This is for additional school operation? 

Ms. Marks. To finish the school year. 

Mr. Yates. Tell me why you do not have enough money to finish 
the school year. 

Ms. Marks. We had a cost of living increase mandated back in 
October, a pay increase, which was $134,000. 

Mr. YATES. You are $134,000 short, then? 

Ms. Marks. Yes. Utilities have gone up, heating costs have gone 
up, inflation in general. It appears the formula the school will be 
operating under has not taken these things into consideration. 

Mr. Yates. What happens if you don’t get the $337,000? How 
long can you operate under the money you have now? 

Mr. McLane. We can’t finish the school year without a drastic 
reduction in staff. 

Mr. YATEs. How long can you go? What will you do if you don’t 
get the money? That is what I am trying to find out. You will need 
the money very quickly. — 

Ms. Marks. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. What does the BIA say? 

Ms. Marks. Last year when we had the cost of living increase I 
think it took $80,000-plus out of the budget last year. This never 
was replaced. Therefore, many of the things such as supplies which 
were to be purchased with that money was not made available. It 
has caught up with us this year. 

Mr. YATES. Have you asked BIA for the extra funds? 

Ms. Marks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. What did they say? 

Ms. Marks. That is part of the record here. They say the formula 
funds—they know our problem but can’t help. 

Mr. Yates. Formula does not take care of the cost of increases? 

Ms. Marks. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. We will check BIA. I don’t know whether we can do 
anything in the absence of legislation. We recognize your problem 
and we will try to do something. I don’t know whether we can do it 
this school year but we will try for the next school year. You have 
only about three months left, have you not? 

Mr. KLINEKOLE. This is our first time into this formula. We want 
to try to do something about it. We recommend revision of the 
formula. 

Mr. McLane. If we have to we will have to tough it out the rest 
of the year. 

Mr. Yates. All right. We will bring this to the attention of the 
legislative committee because it is really their baby and not ours. 
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We have the money but we cannot do anything because of the 
formula. ; 
Thank you very much. 


COUNCIL OF ENERGY RESOURCE TRIBES 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS MINERALS BUDGET 
WITNESSES 


ED GABRIEL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COUNCIL OF ENERGY RESOURCE 
TRIBES 

LUCILLE ECHO HAWK 

EARL OLD PERSON 


Mr. YATES. Council of Energy Resource Tribes. 
Your statement will be part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF EDWARD M. GABRIEL 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


COUNCIL OF ENERGY RESOURCE TRIBES 


BEFORE THE 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 


FEBRUARY 18, 1981 


76-640 0 - 81 - 41 
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I am pleased to testify before this Committee on behalf 
of the Council of Energy Resource Tribes (CERT). CERT is a 
non-profit coalition of 25 Indian tribes with substantial 
energy resources. The Council was established by these 
tribes in 1975 to assist them in the prudent management and 
conservation of these resources. Last year nearly a million 
barrels per day of oil equivalent energy was produced on 
CERT member lands. 


Given this very clearly defined mission we have parti- 
cular interest in one element of the activities of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs - that of providing assistance to 
the tribes in managing the minerals on their lands. I would 
therefore like to limit my remarks to these activities, and 
to the appropriations required to ‘provide this assistance 
effectively. For fiscal year 1981, $8.1 million was appro- 
priated in BIA's budget for the Minerals and Mining item, 
and the Carter Administration requested that this be reduced 
to $7.95 million for FY-82. In addition, base funding of $2 . 
million was requested for FY-82.for lease compliance activities 
as part of the Bureau's Trust Responsibilities protection 
budget (for which a total of $48.1 million was requested) . 
Although the Reagan Administration's thinking regarding | 
these requests is unclear at this time, it is my understanding 
that Bureau staff has recommended that Trust Responsibilities 
appropriations should receive high priority, and CERT strongly 
supports this recommendation. 


As you can see, the amount of appropriations to which I 
am referring is not large in comparison with the overall BIA 
budget, particularly when the importance of tribal energy 
resources to the nation's energy future is considered. Yet 
I am not here today to plead that more money is needed for 
tribal minerals management. I am sure that everyone here 
recognizes that the traditional approach of simply providing 
more and more Federal dollars to meet needs does not guarantee 
that these needs will be met, particularly in these very 
difficult economic times. I fervently believe that the 
current level of funding for minerals management may be 
adequate for next year as well, provided that these funds. 
are more closely targeted toward the real needs of the 
tribes than they are at present. 


Last year, for example, the BIA had approximately $7 
million in its Minerals and Mining budget. Of this amount, 
about $5 million was transferred to the U.S. Geologic Survey 
(USGS) to perform comprehensive minerals inventories on 
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tribal lands. CERT has always advocated Federal assistance 
to the tribes in obtaining adequate information on the 

nature and extent of their mineral resources to enable them 
to make informed development decisions. Yet in our view the 
inventory work underway at USGS goes far beyond this need. 

The USGS program is composed of three phases: Phase I - 
Collecting and summarizing existing data, Phase II - 
Generating new data through limited on-the-ground exploration, 
and Phase III - Performing detailed studies, including core 
a ae 


We believe that it is most unwise to direct the bulk of 
BIA's Minerals and Mining budget into this unnecessarily 
lengthy and expensive three-phase program. Tribes need to 
have a good idea of the extent of their resources, and the 
information provided by Phase I studies is generally adequate 
for this purpose. They do not need to continue massaging 
this information in Phases II and III before they begin to 
make their development decisions, and we do not believe that 
it is in the Tribes' best interest to continue the program 
in this direction. In fact, we estimate that it would take 
$600 million to carry the program to completion according to 
the format established by USGS. Given the current funding 
rates, then, it would take nearly 100 years to complete the 
full program for all tribes with mineral resources! 


Clearly, limited Federal dollars could be used much 
more wisely if they were directed toward the true needs that 
the tribes have today rather than supporting sophisticated 
studies which may or may not meet their needs at some unknown 
time in the future. Now, just what are these needs? For 
the purpose of minerals management, they are many: 

(1) Feasibility Studies: Once a general Phase I 
minerals inventory 1S conducted, a feasibility 
study rather than a more detailed inventory should 
have higher priority. To obtain financing for any 
major energy project today, a would-be developer 
must complete such a study, assessing in detail 
the full costs and benefits of the project and 
alternative financial arrangements. Feasibility 
studies are standard business practice for the 
energy industry. Yet tribes generally do not have 
the front-end funds required to carry our these 

| studies, and there is currently no ongoing program 
| in the Federal Government to provide these badly 
needed funds. 


| (2) Capacity Building: Tribal governments need to 
build the capacity to make their own decisions 
about how best to use their mineral resources for 
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the interests of their people. Should they decide 
to develop these resources, they need to have ' 

| their own expertise - not simply relying on the 

| Federal Government - to plan this development and 

to manage production activities over the entire 

oe life of the production project. For example, one 

| of our members, the Ute Mountain Tribe of Colorado, 

| is now putting into place an advanced system of 
monitoring oil and gas operations on their reserva- 
tion, managed completely by tribal members. The 
recently discovered oil thefts on the Wind River 
Reservation (which could exist on any reservation) 
highlight the pressing need for direct tribal con- 
trol rather than continued reliance on USGS moni- 
toring programs. We believe that the Ute Mountain 
program meets this need and provides an excellent 
model for other tribes to follow. 


(3) Training and Technical Assistance: Energy develop- 
pas ment requires a wide range of technical skills and 
| analysis in such diverse areas as geology, engineering, 
economics, environment and land use. Tribes need 
financial assistance to carry out these analyses 
and to train their own people to work in these 
areas. 


‘These needs - which exist right now - are substantial. 
However, as I have already stated, we can make Significant 
progress, in addressing these needs within the current BIA 
budget if the Bureau re-orders its priorities to respond to 
them. 


I would like to make one observation before closing. I 
have made the argument that for the same amount of Federal 
dollars much more can be accomplished by the tribes. Rather 
than perpetuating abstract studies by the Federal Government, 
let's place priority on Supporting the tribes in building 
their management capacity, performing feasibility studies 
and providing appropriate training and techncial assistance. 
I would add that this is not just for the tribes! benefit, 
but for the benefit of our entire nation. Tribes own very 
substantial energy resources, including one-third of the 
Strippable coal in the West, and the largest blocks of ~ 
unexplored on-shore oil and gas lands in the continental 
United States. State Governments don't own anywhere near 
this amount of resources, and neither do any other private 
land owners. Tribes have shown a great willingness to cooperate 
in using these resources in meeting our energy needs. Yet 
the Federal Government has responded by forcing the tribes 
to struggle for even the slightest amount of financial 2 
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support. I simply have to ask: Where are our priorities? 
Is this country really serious about solving its energy 
problems? If a determined effort to increase our domestic 
energy production is part of the answer - and I think that 
it is - then let's help the Tribes help America to get on 
with the job, given the abundance of their energy wealth. 


In summary, we do not necessarily need more money - 
what we do need is more sensitivity to how this money is 
used. The basic question to be asked is: Who should make 
the decisions about what is best for the tribes, the govern- 
ment or the tribes themselves? I believe that tribal decisions 
and priorities will result in better use of existing appro- 
priations. 


I will now be pleased to answer any questions you may 
have. 
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Is Mr. MacDonald here? Gabriel? 

Mr. GapRIEt. He is the Chairman of the board. 

Mr. YATES. Tell me who you are. 

Mr. GABRIEL. Ed Gabriel, Executive Director. 

To my left is Lucille Echo Hawk. 

I will also have Mr. Old Person here with me. 

Mr. YATES. He is left out. 

Mr. GABRIEL. If I may summarize my testimony very quickly. 

Mr. Yates. All right. Are you an offshoot of the American Petro- 
leum Institute? 

Mr. GABRIEL. No. I see you read the local press. Believe about 
half of what you read only. 

Mr. Yates. Are you asking us for money? 

Mr. GABRIEL. No, I am not. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. GasRIEL. I want to comment on the minerals budget of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Yates. All right, Mr. Gabriel. 

Mr. GABRIEL. I am not here directly to ask for money. 

I would like to say we would like to limit our discussion to the 
minerals budget which is currently in the Carter administration 
$7.95 million for fiscal year 1982. That is the area I would like to 
talk about very quickly. 

I guess we can talk a long time about how much money is needed 
by the tribes really to see economic development happen. It takes 
millions of dollars. I think that would be a waste of a lot of our 
time to try to advocate tremendous amounts of new money. 

What I would like to do is to talk about the existing budget, the 
$7 to $8 million budget which now exists, and how I feel it can be 
re-prioritized. 

Last year, of the $8 million—or this current year of fiscal 1981— 
about $5 million goes to USGS to do mineral inventory work. That 
leaves $3 million for other work. They do a three-phase program 
with which I think you are familiar. The first is literature, next is 
on-grouped exploration, third phase actual core drilling, generic 
studies for the whole reservation. 

We have a problem with that when you look at the existing 
resources. We are spending a lot of money to do generic studies. 

Mr. YaATEs. You mean you or the government? 

Mr. GABRIEL. The government is spending a lot of money to do 
resource studies. At the current rate it was estimated, according to 
the format of USGS, it would take about $600 million to inventory 
all the lands the way they envision them. That would be 100 years 
at current funding levels. 

The tribe is supposed to wait for 100 years until it knows what 
they have. Is that what we are supposed to do? 

Mr. Yates. The tribe has been waiting for longer than that for 
some things. 

Mr. GABRIEL. They may want to wait forever. That is their 
prerogative. 

Look at Crow. They did a phase 1, a cheaper phase study. 

Mr. Yates. A study of what? 

Mr. GABRIEL. Of the minerals. 

Mr. Yates. Minerals they own? 
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Mr. GABRIEL. That is right.. USGS under this phase 1 program 
did a literature search. Given current data they estimate Crow has 
about 20 billion tons of coal, give or take two or three billion tons. 

Phase 2 and phase 3 would spend several millions more dollars 
to figure out whether they have 18 billion or 24 billion or what- 
ever. 

They know in phase 1 they have 20 billion tons of coal. The next 
question is, what will they do with that coal? We know that is 
enough to go ahead and begin planning for economic development, 
but the tribes do not have money to do that. All this money is 
going into generic studies and USGS. 

We are suggesting we look at better prioritizing some of this 
© money to get away from phase 2 and phase 3 expenditures and 
more toward actual project: development work. 

Mr. Yates. The Blackfeet have had coal resources for years, 
se which I thought were inequitable. Was it Blackfeet or 

row! 

Mr. GABRIEL. The Crow. 

Mr. YATES. Those were revised, I think, recently. 

Mr. GABRIEL. That is right. 

Mr. YATES. Does the tribe do that itself or does CERT do that on 
behalf of the tribe? 

Mr. GABRIEL. CERT is staffed through the tribe and in that case 
Shell and Amax Coal deals provide information for the tribe. 

Mr. Yates. Does CERT have its own staff or does CERT use 
tribal money in order to hire outside help? 

Mr. GABRIEL. CERT has its own staff federally-funded. 

Mr. YATEs. Federally-funded? Out of what agency? 

Mr. GABRIEL. DOE and the Bureau of Indian Affairs as well as 
small grants from EDA and HEW. 

Mr. YATEs. Is approval by the Secretary of the Interior required 
of any leases? 

Mr. GABRIEL. That the tribes enter into, yes. 

Mr. Yates. It still is? 

Mr. GABRIEL. Yes. There is a movement toward giving the tribe 
more ability to negotiate the terms and then bringing it in to the 
Secretary for approvai. I must say the tribes are doing 100 percent 
better than we have ever seen in the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. YATES. One hundred percent better in what respect? 

Mr. GABRIEL. Better terms for the agreement, better control and 
management. 

Mr. Yates. You have an energy-conscious country you didn’t 
have when the original leases were entered into some 10 or 15 
years ago. That is understandable. 

I can understand that because I think the old leases were not 
that good, anyway. 

How many tribes are members of CERT? 

Mr. GABRIEL. 25. 

Mr. YATES. Out of 300? 

Mr. GABRIEL. Yes. That represents 50 percent of the Indian popu- 
ation. 

Mr. YATES. What qualifies a tribe for membership to CERT? 

Mr. GABRIEL. To have the potential, just the potential to develop 
energy resources, to be federally recognized. 
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Mr. Yates. Are all the tribes represented in CERT which hav 
an interest in the overthrust? ve 26. 

Mr. GABRIEL. Not all the tribes. The CERT tribes represent about 
90 percent of the total resource in the overthrust. __ 

Mr. Yates. Do you require contributions by the tribes who are 
members? 

Mr. GABRIEL. Yes. We have a small goal this year of $25 to $50 
thousand. 

Mr. YATES. Just for membership? 

Mr. GABRIEL. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. How come so much? Why so much? , 

Mr. GABRIEL. That is the total membership dues from all the 
tribes. 

Mr. Yates. All right. I thought it was from each one. 

Mr. GABRIEL. Based on production, sir. 

Mr. MurtHA. How much of these moneys go into a study? 

Mr. Yates. None of it. 

Mr. GABRIEL. Of CERT money? 

Mr. Murtua. Yes. 

Mr. GABRIEL. CERT is providing staff assistance on call to tribes 
to help bring projects to fruition. P | 

Mr. MurtHa. How much money which comes to the ‘tribe is 
going into on-going studies? 

Mr. GABRIEL. Of the $7.9 million which is allocated to the Bureau 
for minerals, $5 million goes to USGS to do studies. Ph con 

Mr. Murtua. You are saying study time is over so let’s get 
energy development. 

Mr. GABRIEL. Let’s give the tribes an opportunity to look at a 
given project; that is right. We have to move into feasibility stud- 
ies, capacity building for tribes, training and technical assistance 
for tribes. They need to start building the infrastructure and con- 
duct their own work necessary to make a yea or nay decision on a 
project. ; 

When the tribes submit through their band process their budget, 
they are told there is no money. 

Mr. Yates. By the BIA? 

Mr. GABRIEL. Yes. $5 million is going to USGS. If that were 
divided among 20 or 30 tribes which are crucially facing develop- 
ment decisions this year, that is a heck of a lot of money. 

Mr. Murtua. Who makes a decision as to how the money is 
delegated? 

Mr. Yates. The tribes do. 

Mr. GABRIEL. On the $5 million? 

Mr. MurtTHua. Yes. 

Mr. GABRIEL. I am not sure whether it is congressionally-mandat- 
ed or an internal Bureau decision. 

Mr. YATES. How are you developing the resources? What is the 
pattern now? Is it to enter into leases with existing companies? 

Mr. GABRIEL. No. CERT’s philosophy on this is really to look at 
18 principles. When you look at an agreement it is to bring equity 
into the agreement, some kind of management and control. 

Mr. Yates. We will look at you when we get the Department of 
Energy before us rather than now. I would like to know about 
CERT’s operation. I think it is a fascinating organization. \ 
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Mr. GABRIEL. As I read yesterday we are not in the corporate 
pockets. As a matter of fact, we are fighting very hard with corpo- 
rations on behalf of tribes to bring about what I would consider to 
be the most innovative leasing in the land. 

are Yates. What is your relationship with the Federal Govern- 
ment: 

Mr. GABRIEL. We don’t have one. 

Mr. Yates. I know you don’t have one. Does the Federal Govern- 
ment have one with respect to you? 

Mr. GABRIEL. I guess the Federal Government has to have some 
approval of the work we do and some say-so. 

Mr. YarteEs. It has a trusteeship responsibility to the tribe. 

Mr. GABRIEL. That is right. 

Mr. YATES. Does it have a trusteeship responsibility to the orga- 
nization of some of the tribes? 

Mr. GABRIEL. I would say no. 

Mr. Yates. Don’t say no so quickly. 

Mr. GABRIEL. I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. YATES. Then you can say no. 

At any rate, thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Otp Person. I think this is something which is needed for 
the tribe. 

Mr. Yates. I don’t think there is any question about that. What 
we have been trying to do in our committee is to provide funds for 
developing among the Indian people the trained personnel, the 
lawyers, engineers, accountants and business people that you need 
in order to protect your resources and develop them. 

Mr. GABRIEL. Sixty-five percent of what you give the Department 
of the Interior goes to USGS to do studies. At their current level of 
operation we will be 100 years before we get the results of all the 
reservations. I don’t think tribes will wait. 

Mr. YATES. Certainly the present members of the tribe will not 
wait. 

Mr. GABRIEL. Some members and some tribes will, forever. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 
BIA AND IHS BUDGETS 
WITNESSES 


KEN BLACK 
ELLA MAY HORSE 


Mr. YATES. Next is the National Congress of American Indians. 
Your statement will be made part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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JOINT TESTIMONY OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 
AND THE NATIONAL TRIBAL CHAIRMENS* ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 


The National Congress of American Indians, in conjunction with the National 
Tribal Chairmens' Association, respectfully submits the following testimony. Before. 
going further, we believe that it is premature to recommend to Congress our budget- 
ary request. Tribes and national Indian organizations have been placed in the | 
unenviable position of creating their testimonies without the benefit of knowledge 
of President Reagan's budget plans. Proceeding in this fashion places the cart 
before the horse and, therefore, we are not prepared to address specific budget 
issues. 


NCALI and NTCA are cognizant of the necessity to cut federal spending and are 
supportive of the Congressional efforts toward that end. Both organizations under- © 
stand that Indian country will be impacted and must share the burden with the 
United States and its Territories. However, we are also painfully aware of the 
critical situation of Indian tribes and are in strong support of meeting their 
needs. : 


The goals of Congress and the tribes are the same. Both agree on the need 
for direct services, but Congress believes that they are spending too much, while 
tribes maintain that they are not getting enough. Like the United States, tribes 
are caught in the dichotomy between the necessity to deliver critical services 
while attempting to curb rampant inflation, and like the United States, tribes 
are plagued with lack of capital and over-regulation, both of which fosters a 
dependency ecnomony and tends to inhibit self-sufficiency. 


Congress necessarily attempts to balance the federal budget while upholding 
its fiduciary obligations ‘towards the tribes. This Committee has devoted a day 
and a half thus far, repeatedly hearing the need for more federal dollars for 
services. _ 


We believe it is possible to uphold the United States‘ economic viability 
and the Congress" trust responsibilities towards the tribes. We call your attention 
to an excerpt from Secretary Watt's Questions Submitted to Record (exhibit A) 
wherein he commits himself to supporting Indian governments “through the fulfill- 
ment of treaty obligations and financial assistance, and not supplant Indian 
government by federal government bureaucrats." We also present, as exhibit B, 
Reagan's Indian Policy (question #17) wherein the President expresses a goal 
of "financial, technological and management assistance" to enable tribes to 
achieve economic self-sufficiency. 


We urge the Congress to take seriously the Administration's intent towards 
tribes, specifically, that of supporting the President's plans to assist tribes 
_ in reducing income dependency and increasing productive employment, and Secretary 
Watt's interest in slashing the bureaucratic encumbrances while emphasizing 
direct services. 


When you review President Reagan's budget, we urge that you closely examine the 
federal administrative expense and direct tribal service dollars. Public Law 93-638 
mandates that tribes design and control the administration of federal programs 
that directly impact their Nations. We believe that your investigation will find 
that both the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian Health Service are in conflict 
with the mandate in that they reserve a major portion of the Indian budgets for 
themselves to administer the services. We request that this committee mandate 
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the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian Health Service to make their cuts at 
the administrative level rather than cutting critically needed direct services. 


The key to self-sufficiency is tribal consultation. We urge this committee 
to request the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian Health Service as well as 
any other Department or agency involving themselves with delivery of Indian 
services to submit to this committee, not later than ninety days from this date, 
a plan for consultation by tribes for categorical issues and definable programs. 
We request that you ask them to articulate the extent to which this consultation 
will occur and the methods by which they will consult. Finally, we believe that 
fit is critical to identify the timelines for the consultation. 


In closing, we urge the committee to critically evaluate the administrative 
costs of the BIA and IHS and ascertain that the bulk of funds allocated for the 
benefit of Indians and Alaska Natives be used to alleviate the appalling problems 
that our reservations are facing today in the areas of health, education, social 
services and economic development. 


We thank you for allowing us to present this statement. 


~—ee- 
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Exhibit A 
: 
' 


Excerpt from: “QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE RECORD 


Responses of Interior Secretary James Watt to 
Questions Submitted at his Confirmation Hearings. 


Q.2.. What is the Reagan position on "sovernment-to-government”™ 


ye ae 


Q@.3. 


 A.3. 


eeletions between the Federal government and Iadian tribal 
governments--in other words, treating tribal governments on an 
equal basis with state and local governments? 

fhe traditional relationship between the United States and © 
Indien governments is a “government-to-government relationship.” 
History tells us that the only effective way for Indian 
reservations, and Indian communities, to develop is with local 
Indian leadership. Bearing in mind the legal and historical 
background, tribal governments must play the primary role in 
Indien affairs. State and non-Indien local governments can at 
best play only a secondary role. 

Will the Reagan Administration establish a White House 
ecordinator on Indien tribal affairs to prevent the current 
situation of uncoordinated program: which overlap in numerous 
federal agencies? Picaah 

As Secretary, I cannot promise that a office of Special 
Coordinator on Indian Tribal Affairs will be established in the 
Reagan White House, although the matter will be looked into. 


Bewever, I can assure the Indian tribes thet their leadership will 


. have strong advocacy and an open channel of communication in the 


-Waite House. The failure or refusal of the various Federal 


agencies to cooperate-with each other and to coordinate their 
efforts on behalf of the Indian tribes results in gross 
inefficiency, lose of cost ly time, and greatly reduced cost- 
benefice to the Indian people. This will we be tolerated in the 


Reagan Administration. 


—_— 
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Exhibit B 
RAWHIDE PRESS 


Poge 7 


Reagan’s Indian Policy (Continued) 


REAGAN: [ have been in- 


Governments, the private 


range of departermental 


formed that Indian tribal sector, and the feders! responsibilities. , 

leaders «and = education omen a meeting the 

professionals have opposed tribes’ identified development 

the transfer of Indian needs. 20. 
@ducation from the BIA to the Will your Administration 
rew Department of 17 consult with tribes on issues 
Education, for fear that the = and appointments to positions 
resulting reduction of the BIA What is the plan to assist affecting Indians and tribal 
budget would diminish that tribes in developing their own governments? 

agency's trust protection as economic self-sufficiency? REAGAN: Yes. I have in- 


well; and that the tribes REAGAN:-Economic seif- dicated that the traditional 
feared absorption of loss of sufficiency will be the goalof “government-to-government” 
fedian education programs in my Administration, both in relationship between the 
tee burgeoning bureaucracy Indian affairs and in the federal government and In- 
@ the new Department of nation at large. It would work dian governments should be 


to make available financial, 


continued. In my view that 


T have strongly opposed the technological and 4 would include consulting with 
Department of Education, and management assistance tribes and their leaders in the 
@ elected I will propose its which will enable tribal en- development of federal In- L. 
abolition. If that measure is terprises to develop their own dians and tribal governments. 
adopted, the Indian education project for self-sufficiency. I believe that the people whose 
Qfogram would presumably This will result in the lives are most affected should 
be transferred back to BIA, or reduction of income depen- play a larger role in in- 
Seerganized in such a way aa dency and an increase in fluencing federal policy and 


American private. sector 


Productive employment — 


Indian Affairs, since the BIA 
is under the Department of 
Interior and the department 
could be most effective with 
his knowledge in handling 
indian issues? . 
REAGAN: Until I am actually 
considering individuals to 
pominate for the position of 
Secretary of Interior it is 
difficult to make yes or no 
response. 

Indian Affairs is an ez- 
tremely important part of the 
interior Department, but the 
Department has a braod 
range of important respon- 
sibiiteis. I would definitely 
consider an Indian for 
Secretary fo the interior, but 
it would have (o be a person 
who has demonstrated 
knowledge and competence 
commensurate with the full 


Court. 


The charges are the result of 
a state audit of the Wellpinit 
School District. The August 
1979 audit revealed that over. 


$3,400 was missing from the’ 


district’s general fund account 
during the period between 
September 1978 to August 
1979, at which time Flett was 
employed as the district 
bookkeeper, The state audit 
also determined that general 
fund monies were being 
transterred and depasited into 
the Associated Student Body 
(ASB) account. Fiett ad- 
mitted transferring the 
dintrict general revenues to 
the ASB fund to make up the 
loss which was coming out of 
the ASH fund. 

lett commented en the 
charge saying, “The only 


She continued, ‘Through 
this whole investigation in the 
last 15 months I feel that I've 
been treated unfairly. We 
requested that the matter be 


take@care in the fall of 1979 


‘tut it took them this long to 
dea! with it,” 


Regarding her job as a 
bonkkeeper for the district 
Flett stated, “If anything was 
t have been done, it should 
have been done in the 
beginning. But nobody snid 
anything about my position to 
me. If anybody thought | was 
Ruilly it seems like they would 
have layed me off until the 
matter was cleared up.” 

Wellpinit School District 
superintendent Jess Cruzrn, 


aiilities for the education of which are the desires of Indian government can become more 
inties peopie. sensitive and responsible. 
: —Reegee Campaign 
15 Comanittce and 
° 18. — Tike Mestale Messenger ie 
- Wil federal agencies be What is the plan to ex : 
Soy seta ae sme ome mi Stevens County Vote Tally. 
satrition ene, iseten: | Crt besiness a3 Stevens County, which in- GOVERNOR Joe Davis (D)......0..-20.0+- 3.408 
: etc.? REAGAN: Although the cludes the Spokane Reser- pend natal teeceeeees S24 SUPT. OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
" RBIEAGAN: My Administration bu egos tes omen Of vation, joined the rest of the ee COU ERNG Frank (Buster? Brouillt.....6417 
Wii honor the government-to- fay gerian se aia smoreiie, sane ow votes William M. Treadwell (R)....4.4§ STATE SUPREMECOURT 
geverument relationship that wheiming majority John A. (Dice 4578 i 
jenlsts~acterdiig to law. individual or small business Republican candidates SECRETARY OF STATE Robert F. Utter.............. 4.508 
t be to CntetPrise is crucial to sound the November, General Raiph Munro iR)............ 5,258 2 
meroases an tha bent possible economic development on the Election. President-elect on Dotraver oy riteee sp zag James M. Dolliver... PES. aun 
Ronald Reagan drew nearly STATE TREASURER 
dslivery systems for Federal = Amnie now twice the votes of incumbent aritynB. Ward (R)......... 4599 Fred H. Dore................ 456 
_eaeviess to Indian people. cxist in th of Robert S. O'Brien (D)........ 4573 STATE HOUSE ( Diet. 7) 
|. However, we are aware of the sling bac a Democrat President Jimmy STATE AUDITOR ie 
magniude of the problem of agriculture, services, and Cartes. Robert B. Keene, Jr. (R).....4578 teen Fancher (R) in 
ehenging legislation that light industry development The official vote tally wes: Robert V. (Bob) Graham (D). 4.434. Desa RSD eae 
e Grects federal “funding throughout the rural indian PRESIDENT ATTORNEY GENERAL Owen 528 
communities, As is the case 3 
through state channels, and throughout America, 
porate dhytieheyr “pwr however, many Indian 
Adiminiscration businesses fail for lack of 
Tette ta siccation, sed " Brian J. Boyle (R)........... 5,1¢2, “WClive W. Price (R)........... 5.028 
financing capital availability, Warren G. pains tial demas oT apie 4.316 Les Schneider (D)........... 3,899 
a administration will work NGsleslsctattiog san _ INSURANCE COMMISSIONER Diutriet 3 
ae 16. te assist all small businesses 40" Sonneland (R).......... RichardG. ‘Dick’ Marquardt(R) Jack E. Cogswell (R)........ 4.537 
: in’ capital een es foe . 547 Grant A. DotisSr.(D)........ 4.467 
Sisco tribal governments managerial assistance, : & 
oma eee of en government procurement - e . cd : < 
cate te pals ares curacts and expert op = Sry Decides In Missing Funds Trial 
meee ibe Gover: After four hours of thing I did was put the district strictly up the school board,” 
Jense managements, etc? : 19 deliberation a jury found money into the ASB fund. [he said. — 
REAGAN: Tribal govern- ; *, 2 Barbara Flett, Wellpinit, didn’t realize it was wrong at According to County 
meats should have the right to In selecting a Secretary guilty of falsification of ac- the time I did it. I figured that Prosecutor John Wetle, 
@stermine the extent and the the Interior, will you consider Counts, and not guilty of theft the money which was lost restitution is required and the 
metheds of developing the an individual who is im the first degree Nov. 21 in would have been taken care of maximum penalty for the 
teibe’s natural resources. knowlegeable in the area of Stevens County Superior by theend of theschool year.” falsification of accounts 


charge is ten. years im- 


. prisonment and up to $10,000 


in fines. 

it is undecided whether or 
not Flett and her attorney, 
Dennis Dellwo, will seek an 


Stevens County Superior 
Cert in Colville. Wash 


sCard#d fel hankse 


[ would hae to take this tine 
to thank each and every one of 
you who helped me out so 
such by buying raffle tickets, 
supporting and encourawing 
me in the Miss NCAL pageant 
at the Sheraton last month. 

1 really enjoyed 
representing the Spokane 
Tribe of Indians. 7.05 you, 

Cotis Meera 
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Mr. Buack. I am Ken Black. I want to thank you for the privi- 
lege of giving our testimony. We are giving joint testimony, the 
National Congress of American Indians and the National Tribal 
Chairman’s Association. 

Mr. Yates. Who is with you? 

Mr. Buack. I thought everybody knew her. Ella May Horse. 

Mr. Yates. We know her. 

Ms. Horst. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am presenting this 
statement on behalf of Ed Driving Hawk, President of the National 
Congress of American Indians. 

Mr. YaTEs. That statement is part of the record. 

Ms. Horse. We did want to point out a couple statements. 

NCAI and NTCA are cognizant of the necessity to cut Federal 
spending and are supportive of the Congressional efforts toward 
that end. Both organizations understand that Indian country will 
be impacted and must share the burden with the United States and 
its Territories. However, we are also painfully aware of the critical 
situation of Indian tribes and are in strong support of meeting 
their needs. 

We believe it is possible to uphold the United States economic 
viability and the Congress trust responsibilities toward the tribes. 
We have attached a couple statements, one made by Secretary 
Watt, one by President Reagan. 

We urge the Congress to take seriously the administration’s 
intent towards tribes, specifically that of supporting the President’s 
plans to assist tribes in reducing income dependency and increas- 
ing productive employment, and Secretary Watt’s interest in slash- 
ing the bureaucratic encumbrances while emphasizing direct serv- 
ices. 

We request that the committee mandate the Bureau of Indian 


Affairs and Indian Health Service to make their cuts at the admin- 


istrative level rather than cutting critically needed direct services. 

You must request other departments dealing with Indian Affairs 
to submit to the committee not later than 90 days from this date a 
plan for consultation by tribes for categorical issues and definable 
programs. 

In closing we urge the committee to critically evaluate the ad- 
ministrative costs of the BIA and IHS and ascertain that the bulk 
of funds allocated for the benefit of Indians and Alaska natives be 
et to alleviate the appauling problems that the reservations face 

oday. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 

For the benefit of the rest of the witnesses, aie com gietes the 
morning testimony except Colorado River. 


ONEIDA TRIBE OF INDIANS, WISCONSIN 
HEALTH PROGRAMS 
WITNESS 


PURCELL POWLESS, CHAIRMAN OF THE ONEIDA TRIBE 
Mr. YATES. We have now the Oneida Tribe of Indians. 
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ie PowLess. I am Purcell Powless, Chairman of the Oneida 


Mr. Yates. Your statement will be part of the record. 
{Material follows:] 


ve 


Purcell Powless wT. pre 


‘y, Oneida Tribal: Chairman... aco} sora ie 


ideitribe cranesn (@geoliot Lsireteml. 
Oneida Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin, Inc. ict IsixedeML ; 


HOUSE INTERIOR SUB-COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS 
Room B308 Rayburn Bldg. 


February 18, 1981 © Time: 11:55 A.M. 


Requesting reinstatement of $755,000 
Originally requested on April 18, 1977 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee: 


I, Purcell Powless, Chairman of the Oneida Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin, 
on April 18, 1977, appeared before the House Appropriations Committee for Interior 
and Related Agencies on behalf of the Oneida Tribe, requesting financial assistance 


in the operation and management of the Oneida Community Health Center. Our 


request was for a three-year plan for gradual implementation; building up to 


' the needed staff and services. 


‘Year One - 1978 - $ 843,000 
SVYear Two: - 1979 =" *" 1,005,000 2 
Year Three - 1980 - 1,760,000 (which included 54 staff 


positions.) 


The first and second year funding was received as requested, but the third 
year phase-in was left out of the President's budget. Thus, the base rate 
stabilized after the second year, leaving the Tribe Led agi $755,000 the third 
year. 

The Oneida Business Committee, by Resolution #2-12-81A, which is included in 
the documentation, is asking to have the funds reinstated to assist in the delivery 
of the needed health services. The loss of the anticipated funds will seriously 
affect the delivery of services. The health needs of the Oneida Tribe, their 

Petes. and other Retepally recognized tribal members living on or near our 
reservation would suffer greatly, causing a giant step backwards in meeting the 
health needs of the people. 

pictors described in the summary and progress narrative are meant to explain 
the need for reconsideration and restoration of our original request of 1977, which 
is urgently needed to maintain existing services and to further provide the health 


ry , 


care needs of the Indian population which are still unmet. 


76-640 O - 81 - 42 
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Many discriplines need supportive, stafé.to help’ curtail the following needs. - 
The demand for dental services iS Steqdening with a waiting list of 400 individuals. 
The pharmacists are working many hours over and above the regular eight-hour day . 
to see that prescriptions are filled. People are eeiting for optometry services 
.with a present list now over: 247. Requests for assistance in paying medical/ 
hospital bills are numerous. Same-day medical needs are getting more difficult 
as the daily appointment books are filled. Alcohol and drugs are becoming a 
bigger problem, resulting in suicide and/or attempted suicide. 

Necessary staffing requirements to help fill requests for care would be “for 
another dentist, a dental assistant, pharmacy assistant, clinic psychologist, 
occupational therapist and public relations to interpret and explain misunderstandings 
of the many reasons why policy and procedure need to be followed. 

"Re-evaluation and inventory of previous health care services. have proven 
a need of the restoration of the third-year funding. This will insure our 
continued effort to provide the much needed avin improving the level of 
health to all members of the Oneida Tribe and members of other federally recognized 
tribes living on or near the Oneida Reservation, located in Brown and Outagamie 
Counties. es 

The Oneida Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin, hereby, request reinstatement of 
the original appropriation for staffing and operating their health Center teaet iter 
and tribal program support costs at a rate of 26.6%. 

Members of the Committee, thank you for your time and future consideration. 

I leave with you documentation from the Oneida Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin, 


“concerning our need. 
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The Oneida Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin present an overview and summary of 
Progress of the delivery of health care since the beginning of their pilot 
program in our attempt to provide health care to the Oneida People, their 
families and other Federally recognized Tribal members living on or near the 
Reservation in Brown and Outagamie Counties, Wisconsin. 


The Oneida Indian Reservation is a tract of land about eight miles wide and 
twelve miles long, encompassing over 65,000 acres. It lies diagonally in 
Brown and Outagamie Counties, along a northeast-southwest axis, and includes 
all of Hobart and Oneida Townships. The City of Green Bay is immediately to 
the east of the Reservation and contains a portion of the Reservation within 
it's limits. The City of Appleton is about seventeen miles southwest of the 
Reservation center. 


The total enrollment as of February 1, 1981 is 8,050 members, with over 3,244 
living on or near the Reservation, and 5,080 included in the two county area. 
This number includes other federally recognized tribal members who are served 
by this Tribe's health facility. Other members of the tribe are scattered in 
different parts of the State and this Nation. Many had to leave home and re- 
establish themselves and their families elsewhere because of socioeconomic rea- 
sons. The local population is increasing, as the trend of Indian people is to 
return, due to retirement, housing, health, other tribal involvements, or the 
desire to be home again. ‘ 


The passage of P.L. 93-638, the Indian Self-Determination Act, and the enactment 
of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act, P.L. 94-437, offer significant steps 
toward health benefits for the Oneida Tribe. 


Now that health services have been provided on the Reservation, many of the 
Indian people have continued their education and/or entered fields in the health 
areas, especially nursing, nursing assistants, social workers, drua and alcohol 
counselors, dental, pharmacy, legal and other law enforcement positions. 


The long awaited opportunity for adequate health maintenance and preventive health 
services is now afforded the Oneida Indian people and members of other Federally 
recognized tribes. 


Since the beginning of the 1970's the Oneida Tribe has attempted to provide, 
through it's own initiative and through requests for federal support, resources 
to provide health needs for it's members and their families. 


Previous to this time, health care was non-existent and sporadic. Indian people 
survived throuth time honored native medicines, treatment methods, prayers, and 
hope. Consequently, the life span of all Indians was short; average life expec- 
tancy was 45 years. 


The pilot program provided a central location for Indian people in familiar sur- 
roundings and a comfortable atmosphere, away from pressures of social, economic, 
and language barriers. 


In June 1972, health surveys were taken and requests for well baby clinics were 
initially considered. In September 1973, rooms were rented in the nearby Sacred 
Heart Seminary, equipment and supplies were donated, volunteer help by profes- 
sional and para-professionals Indian and Non-Indian, thus resulted in the begin- 
ning of health care for tribal members on a very limited basis. 


Through a public works grant from the Economic Development Administration, a 
new facility was built to house all health services. Occupancy was in May of 
1978. 
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It was staffed and operated by the Special Approprvations considered by Congress 
in 1977. The cost breakdown is as follows: 


First Year FY 78 $ 843,000 
Second Year FY 79 $1,005,000 
Third Year FY 80 $1,760,000 with a total of 54 staff positions 


The Oneida Tribe requested a three year phase-in plan to provide a better op- 
portunity to gradually build up to the needed staff and services. 


The first and second year funding was received as requested, but the third 
year phase-in was left out of the President's budget. Thus the base rate sta- 
blized after the second year, leaving the Tribe short by $755,000 the third year. 


With a quick look back ten years ago, even a dream of the Oneidas helping them- 
selves take care of each other was unthinkable, again social and economic bar- 
riers, accompanied by inherited feelings of inferiority. 


We are able to prove that monies received by this Tribe were put to good use 
“and not. wasted. Self esteem is on the rise for the first time in centuries. 

We do not have to hang our heads in shame, simply because we are Indians and can 
not be educated to become useful citizens. 


Statistics for In-house services offered by the Oneida Community Health Center 
from July 1 through December 31, 1980, which is the period of time we first real- 
ized the actual services of two full time physicians. 
UNITS OF SERVICE 
Medical Services - primary care, immunizations, laboratory, 
X-rays, audiology, optical, speech pathology and referrals 


to specialists. T3757 
Dental Services - emergencies, routine maintenance and re- 

ferrals. 2,000 
Pharmacy Services - prescriptions filled from in-house, and 

outside physicians and counseling. 14,248 


Community Health Services - direct nursing care, home health 
Community Health Representative, including transportation and 
counseling and health teaching. 9,607 


Nutrition Services - implementation of the Women, Infant, and 
Children Program, diet counseling and menu planning and refer- 
rals to other services as needed. 2,060 


Chemical Dependency - counseling, follow-up in hospital, and 
following along after treatment. 1,315 


Mental Health and Family Services - counselina, referrals to 
*e proper resource agencies, includes Indian children under the 
: Indian Child Welfare Act. 1,456 


24 Hour Rescue Service is subcontracted for medical emergencies 3 
aged, infirm, acute illnesses, and accidents. 


Direct Optometry Services will start in February 1981 with a 
waiting list of 247 for examinations, glasses, and/or referrals 
for eye diseases. 


Environmental Health Services - includes sanitarian services; 
wells and sewer systems, rodent control and refuse service. 
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‘Since the inception of the Health Center, health services are readily being 


accepted. The total number of people using the Center on a daily basis is 


approximately 65, and is increasing with each day. 


Fiscal Year 1981 funds will continue the operational phase of a comprehensive 
health care prugram. It will be our first year the program will be staffed with 
full time physicians making comprehensive health care a reality. 


The continued back log of people asking for services has found it necessary to 
change original staffing titles, performing functions and working in more than 
one capacity. With the population increasing, this of course results an in- 
creased need for additional services. Preventive health needs are increasing 
and maintenance services are taking over by demand. 


Each and every department is functioning above and beyond their limitation in 
an attempt to provide and maintain the staggering workload, which is surely 
indicated. ; 


Many disciplines need supportive staff to help curtail needs. The demand for 
dental services is staggering, with a waiting list of over 400 individuals. The 
pharmacists are working many hours over and above the regular eight hour day to 
See that prescriptions are filled. People are waiting for optometry services 
with a present list now over 247. Requests for assistance in paying medical/ 
hospital bills are numerous. Same day medical needs are getting more difficult 
as the daily appointment books are filled. Alcohol and drugs are becoming a 


bigger problem, resulting in suicide and/or attempted suicide. 


Necessary staffing requirements to help fill requests for care would be for 
another dentist, a dental assistant, pharmacy assistant, clinic physcologist, 
Occupational therapist and public relations to interpret and explain. misunder- 
standings of the many reasons why policy and procedure need to be followed. 


the above positions are in addition to the present staff totalina 46 full time 
and 3 part-time employees which also includes seven Commission Corps Officers 
of the Public Health Service. Total positions would represent fulfillment 

of the 54 positions initially requested and appropriated by Congress in 1977. 


We have placed emphasis on Cost-Containment and fiscal departmental accountabil- 
ity. With every price increase, like other service providers, the Tribe has 
also been beset most severly by the on-goina inflationary spiral and current 
economic recession. 


With every price increase the cost of health services rise. Indian people will 
once again neglect their health, as food and shelter will be the number one need. 
Health care was always considered a luxury item of which we could not afford. 

We do not realize our good or bad health and it's ultimate effects on everyone 
including society. : 


The Oneida Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin, hereby request reinstatement of the 
original appropriation for staffing and operating their health center facility 
and Tribal program support costs to a rate of 26.6%. 


Every attempt has been made to function on an efficient basis in the past. Cur- 
tailing present services would create a hardship to most of our clients as they 
are in a low socioeconomic status, residing in a rural area with many needing 
transportation to the center for services. Further cost cutting efforts will 
have a definite impact on either the quantity or quality of services provided. 
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Re-evéluation and inventory of previous health care services have proven an 
of the restoration of the third year funding. This will insure our continue 
effort to provide the much needed services, improving the level of health to 
members of the Oneida Tribe and members of other federally recognized tribes | 
living on or near the Oneida Reservation, located in Brown and Outagamie Counties. 


bau 


Indian Culture and Tradition tells us, "We must share and provide." With your 
help it can be done. : 
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Mr. Pow ess. I appeared here in April 1977 and presented a two- 
year plan. We are here today to request reinstatement of that third 
year. So far we are two years into the plan and somewhere along 
the line the President’s budget left out our third year plan. : 

Mr. YATES. How much money is involved? 

Mr. Powtgss. $755,000 to implement the third year. We are here 
to request reinstatement of third-year funding. 

Mr. Yates. We will ask Dr. Johnson about it. 

Mr. Pow.gss. We have been there. 

Mr. Yates. Maybe we will be more persuasive. 

Mr. Pow sss. I hope so. That is all I have. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much for coming in and being so 


- brief. 


COLORADO RIVER INDIAN TRIBES 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESSES 


ANTHONY DRENNAN, SR., CHAIRMAN 

HARRY LAFFOON, SR., VICE CHAIRMAN 

ELLIOTT BOOTH, SECRETARY 

ROSEMARY CHAVEZ, ACTING HEALTH DIRECTOR 


Mr. YATES. Next is the Colorado River Indian Tribes. 
Your statement will be made part of the record. 
[Material follows: ] 
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Good Afternoon, Mr. Chairman. My name is Anthony Drennan, Chairman 


of the Colorado River Indian Tribes, located at Parker, Arizona. 


Mr. Chairman, my purpose of being here today is to request supple- 
mental funding for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Colorado River Agency, 
and the United States Public Health, Indian Hospital, both located 


on the Colorado River Indian Reservation. 


The lack of adequate funding for the Bureau of Indian Affairs has hindered 
our development and progress. Presently, Indian Health Care Resources 
are seriously inadequate and fail to meet the growing demands for 


quality health care services. 


A detailed project break down and justification for the Bureau of Indian 


Affairs and Indian Health Service are included in the testimony. . 


1. Our Reservation Roads system needs to be improved. We have 
372.3 miles of roads, 100 miles are asphalt payment, 150.5 miles 


are oil primed, 36 miles are gravel and 18 miles are earthen surface. 


Our roads are deteriorating especially the oil primed surfaces which 
have a life expectancy from 3 to 5 years. Many of these primed 
roads have been in use for 20 years, now with many chuck holes and 
ruts making it hazardous and dangerous. To turn these roads back to 
gravel would ruin our farm crops as we have 77,000 acres under cul- 
tivation which is our main source of tribal income thru land 

~ agricultural leasing. 7,000 acreas are farmed by the Tribes and—————_ 


approximately 2,000 acres are individually farmed by tribal members . 
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Therefore, we request additonal construction funds of $3,958,018. 


The funds are needed immediately to preserve the funds already 
expended to construct and maintain these roads. The roads serve to 


transport crops to market and inter-county and interstate travel. 


2. We are also requesting $3,574,738 for irrigation construction. 
Since March 2, 1867, by an Act of Congress, an Irrigation System 


was constructed, however it remains incomplete. We have approximately _ 


30,297 acres yet to develop. With these additonal funds we can 
achieve our agricultural development and help provide food and fiber for 
America. 

3. Funding is required to complete construction of a hydroelectric 
power facilty which would produce 19.5 megawatt of power for our 
reservation. The hydroelectric facilty would provide an economic 


pollugtion free environment source of power. 


Y TRAVEL RESTRICTIONS RELIEF 


We request that the Colorado River Irrigation and Power Unit be 
exempt from the Travel restrictions imposed on the Agency. The 
travel funds for operation and maintenance of these systems are self- 
sustaining thay’ collections for services performed and are separate 


from congressional appropriations. 


Presently the Colorado River Irrigation and Power Unit utilizes GSA 


leased and Unit owned vehicles. The operating cost are combined 


with the Agency's appropriated funds and therefore are subject to the same 


restrictions as the Agency's appropriated funds. 
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We request your assistance in removing these restrictions to allow the 


system to operate and met the needs of its users. 


) «The Colorado River Indian Tribes are deeply concerned about the Health of 
their people. Our data shows us that the health status of our people is 


not at parity with the health status of the Arizona non-Indian population. 


We are requesting a specific line item appropriation of $122,400 to be 


used during fiscal year 1981-1982 to hire and maintain: 


1. A fourth physician to provide direct patient services to members of 
the Colorado River Service Unit. 

2. A health educator to plan,. coordinate, and implement a health education 
program specifically designed to service the Colorado River Tribes only. 

3. A medical social worker to provide guidance and counseling for individuals 
relative to resources that are avialable and relative to their ‘acceptance 
of illness. 

4. One full time secretary to provide clerical support to the health 


educator and medical social worker. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Good morning: (afternoon). My name is Anthony Drennan and I am Chairman 


of the Colorado River Indian Tribes. 


The Colorado River Indian Tribes have a population of 2,245 and include 
Mohave, Hopi, Navajo, and Chemehuevi Tribal members. The Colorado River 
Indian Reservation, on which most Tribal members reside, is located in 
Yuma County, Arizona and in the Riverside and San Bernardino counties of 


California. 


‘The Colorado River Indian Tribes are deeply concerned about the health of 
their people. Our Tribal Specific Health Plan indicated to us that our 
mortality rates when adjusted for age are higher than the mortality rates 
for the entire state of Arizona. Moreover, morbidity rates for respiratory 
illness, diabetes, and complications of pregnancy, most common causes of 

of morbidity within the Colorado River Indian Community are again higher 

for our community than for the entire state of Arizona. This data shows 

us that the health status of our people is not at parity with the health 
status of the Arizona non-Indian population. (See Appendix A for supporting 


information). 


In order to improve the health status of our community, a series of 
alterations in the Indian Health Service health care delivery system on the 


reservation must occur. 
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Present health care resources are seriously inadequate and fail to meet 

the growing demands for quality care services. The basic facility which 
provides inpatient and outpatient services to our Tribe and four other 
Tribes within the Service Unit is a fifty year old facility with deteriorated 
and obsolete equipment, space deficiencies, and layout problems. Only 
general and routine patient care is administered at this facility. -In order 
to receive secondary and tertiary care, patients must be referred to Phoenix 


Indian Medical Center a distance of 180 miles away . 


Presently, a facility feasibility study is underway to determine the current 
facility needs of the Tribe. Replacement of the facility is top priority 

for the Tribal Health Department. By the end of the fiscal year, the 

Tribal Health Department in cooperation with Indian Health Service will 

have completed the study and begun to pursue the next steps towards constructing 


the new health facility. 


In the meantime, the Tribe deserves to address its current health resource 
needs. We are requesting a specific line item appropriation of $122,400 


to be used during fiscal year 1981-1982 to hire and maintain: 


\ 


I. A fourth physician to provide direct patient services to members 


of the Colorado River Service Unit. ($45,900) 


II. A health educator to plan, coordinate, and implement a health 
education program specifically designed to service the Colorado 


River Indian Tribe only. ($28,500) 
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TITScA medical social worker to provide guidance and counseling for 
individuals relative to resources that are available and relative 


to their acceptance of illness. ($32,500) 


IV. One full time secretary to provide clerical support to the health 


educator and medical social worker. ($15,500) 


The following testimony will be brief and to the point. Further substantiation 


of our needs have been attached in the appendices. 


IT. FOURTH PHYSICIAN 


The current level of physician staffing at the Colorado River Service 
Unit Hospital fails to meet the needs of the Service Unit population. 
Workload data, expressed in terms of outpatient visits and inpatient 

days for fiscal year 1980 indicated that there were 18,780 outpatient 
visits and 2,401 inpatient days. Utilizing the IHS Resource Allocation 
Criteria, the required physician staffing for the Service Unit is five 
physicians (three for inpatient services and two for outpatient services). 
Currently, only three positions can be authorized within the funds 
available. Therefore, the unmet need is two physicians, the total cost 


of which would exceed $81,800 per year. 


Although the total unmet need is two physician positions, one is urgently 
needed. Therefore, we request that an additional $45,900 be provided 
to increase the authorized staffing by one position during fiscal year 


1980-1981. (See Appendix B for supporting information). 


Il. 


Fil. 
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HEALTH EDUCATOR 


The past decade or more has proven beyond doubt aie one present IHS 


Health Educator position is grossly inadequate to meet the needs of 


the Colorado River Indian Tribe. One can only look at the morbidity 


data for the Tribe and determine this. Most prevalent sources of 
morbidity within the tribe, namely accidents, respiratory illness, 
adult onset diabetes, and complications related-to’ preanancy, indicates 


the absence of an effectively implemented compréhensive health education 


_program. The health educator within the Colorado River Service Unit 


is expected to exhibit superhuman qualities. He is expected to 
effectively service four other Tribes the farthest of which is 280 
miles away, and is also called upon ws perform staff responsibilities 
for the IHS management system at Parker. These overburdensome duties 
cause him to provide the Colorado River Indian Tribes with sporadic 


services totalling to only one week per month. | 


Therefore, the Colorado: River Indian Tribes request that an additional 
$28,500 be provided to hire a health educator to plan, coordinate and 


implement a comprehensive health education program on the reservation. 


(See Appendix C for supporting information). 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER 


At the present time, there is a medical social work position within the 
Colorado River Service Unit. This person has responsibilities to five 


different Tribal locations. These are Colorado River Indian Tribes, 


~ Supai, Hualapai, Fort Mohave, and Chemehuevi. 


IV. 
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Like the health educator, the social worker spends much of his time 
on the road. Approximately, one half of his time (23 days per week) 


is spent traveling. 


Because of the current travel and workload, only a small portion of 


- the social worker's time is actually spent in contact with members 


of the Colorado River Indian Tribes. The social worker has reported 


that although there may be as many as 120 contacts per month, actual 
contacts with Colorado River Indian Tribal members usually will not 


exceed 20. 


Therefore, we request that an additional $32,500 be allocated to hire 


a medical social worker to provide guidance and counseling to Colorado 
River Indian Tribal members relative to resources that are available 
and relative to their acceptance of illness. (See Appendix D for back- 


up information). 


SECRETARY/CLERK 


With the addition of a health educator and medical social worker, support 
services will be needed. Utilizing the Resource Allocation Criteria a 
health educator needs the support of 1.5 clerk positions. Similarly, 

a medical social worker requires the same number of clerk positions. 


Although three additional full-time clerk positions are required, the 


. total cost of which would exceed $46,500, we request that an additional 


$15,500 be provided to hire one clerk. The clerk/secretary would provide 
support services to the health educator and medical social worker. (See 


Appendix E -for supporting information). 
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CLOSING REMARKS 


In closing, we wish to thank the Committee for allowing us to present our 


oral testimony. 
We would appreciate the committee's favorable decisions to provide the 
funding assistance required to alleviate the immediate problems facing 


our people today. 


We welcome any questions from you at this time. 


76-640 O - 81 - 43 
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APPENDIX A 
Table I-A 
MORTALITY 


AGE SPECIFIC DEATH RATES 
CRIT AND ARIZONA 


# CRIT Rate # ARIZONA’ Rate 

AGE 1973 - 1978 1976 

0-04 1 95 755 3.696 
5-14 2 .82 160 155 
15-24 4 1.94 * 662 1.445 
25-44 12 4.96 1,215 2.124 
45-64 16 1181 4,157 9.953 
a: ay =* 29.87 10,353 41.461 
TOTAL 56 7.62 17,302 5.600 


SOURCE: Tribal Specific Health Plan 
Colorado River Indian Tribes 


(page 3-4) 
Table II-A 
MORBIDITY 
COMPARING MORBIDITY DATA FOR: 
RESPIRATORY ILLNESSES, DIABETES, 
AND PRENATAL COMPLICATIONS 
CRIT AND ARIZONA 
CRIT 1978 ARIZONA 1978 
RESPIRATORY ILLNESSES 14.6% -  10%° 
DIABETES (Adult Onset) | 7.8% 5x 
- ACCIDENTS, POISONING, C 
VIOLENCE 9.8%" a 
PRENATAL COMPLICATIONS 25.0%> 15%° 


~ SOURCE: a-- Tribal Specific Health Plan 
b - Colorado River Indian Tribes' WIC Program 
c - Arizona Department of Health Services 


WORKLOAD DATA 


1,878 outpatient? 
visits 


2,401 inpatient? 
days 


TOTAL 


SOURCE: 4 - ORR # 


APPENDIX B 


PHYSICIAN STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 
COLORADO RIVER SERVICE UNIT HOSPITAL 


IHS AUTHORIZED PHYSICIAN POSITIONS IHS REQUIRED PHYSICIAN POSITIONS UNMET NEED 
2 3° 1 
3 5 2 ror 
=o 
me) 
1G IHS 1980 


b - IHS Resource Allocation Criteria, 1980 


FUNDING ALLOCATION* 


Physician Commisioned Officer 
(003 with over 2 years experience) 


Salary + Special Pay + Housing + Housing Allowance $41,400 
Moving Cost . 2,500 
Other Support Costs . _2,000 
TOTAL COSTS PER YEAR $45 ,900 


.SOURCE: Budget Officer, Phoenix IHS Area Office 


APPENDIX C 


FUNDING ALLOCATION 
HEALTH EDUCATOR* 
(GS9 - Step 1) 


Salary + Support Costs 
Fringe Benefits 

Media Equipment 
Education Resources 


TOTAL COST/YEAR 


*SOQURCE: Budget Officer, Phoenix IHS Area Office 


APPENDIX D 


- FUNDING ALLOCATION* 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER 


(GS-12) 
Salary $27,000 
Fringe Benefits 3,000 
Support Costs 2,500 
TOTAL COST/YEAR $32,500 


*SOURCE: Budget Officer, Phoenix IHS Area Office 


$22,950 
2,250 

2 500 
500 


~ $28,500 


vL9 


" SOURCE: 


APPENDIX E 


FUNDING ALLOCATION* 


Salary 


Fringe Benefits 
Consumable Supplies 


TOTAL COST/YEAR 


Budget Officer, Phoenix IHS Area Office 


* APPENDIX F_ 


$12,150 


1,350 
2,000 


$15,500 


TOTAL REQUESTED FUNDING ALLOCATION 


Staffing 


PHYSICIAN 
HEALTH EDUCATOR 


MEDICAL SOCIAL 
WORKER 


SECRETARY/CLERK 
(GS-5) 


TOTAL 


_ Funding 


~$ 45,900 
28,500 
32,500 


15,500 


$122,400 


GLO 
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BUDGET HEARING PRESENTATION 


The Colorado River Indian Reservation contains 268,691 acres of 
which 77,291 are in agricultural use at the present time. The 
Colorado River Indian Tribes has 2,400 Indians and an estimated 
2,000 non-Indians residing on the reservation. 


The present road system in the Bureau of Indian Affairs System 
Inventory is 372.3. miles of which 100 miles are asphalt pavement, 
150.5 miles are oil primed surfaces, 36.0 miles of gravel and 18 
miles is of earth surfaces. The remainder is undeveloped road- 
ways. The highway system contains 35 bridges, one across the 
Colorado ‘River constructed in 1979 and 34 other bridges across 
canals, drain ditches and natural drains for a total of 2,473 
linear feet. ; 

Route #1, Mohave Road is a-major arterial road providing for in- 
tercounty and interstate travel. This road services the traveling 
public from Parker, Arizona to Blythe, California. This roadway 
handles as much traffic as any State Highway, pen tcl es this 
roadway is our number one priority. 


The other oil primed surface roads on the reservation are-deter- 
-iorating. The primed surface has a life expectancy of from three 
to five years. Many of the primed roads have been in use as long 
as 20 years. Due to the age and condition of the oil primed roads, 
maintenance funds are not available to:resurface these roadways. 


Construction funds are programmed for 1981 for the replacement of 
two bridges that are unsafe. They have to be replaced at an 
estimated cost of $580,000, therefore, additional construction 
funds are needed. to. do the needed construction project. These 
projects are needed immediately. The condition of these roads is 
such as it presents*hazardous conditions to the traveling public. 
The agricultural products are moved over these roads to market. 

If the oil primed*surfaces were returned to gravel ‘surfaces, due 

to the heavy dust conditions in Arizona, this would prevent 
“sensitive crops from being raised. This would have an adverse 
effect-on the income of tribal members. Therefore, we request that 
- additional construction funds: in the amount of $3,958,018. ‘This 
would.be used to overlay the-primed surfaced roads with hot bitu- 
minous concrete pavement. This would bring our present road system 
into a satisfactory level and maintenance could be performed at a 
satisfactory level. 


Projects breakdown are attached. 
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CONSTRUCTION PRIORITIES FOR COLORADO RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION ROADS 


Seal coat with Reclamite, 180 tons, 25 miles of Route 1, Mohave Road 
Estimated Cost: $58,000.00 —S 


BIA Priority #1 13 Tribal Priority. ss (ss 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 


Bere rg 


Overlay with 74 asphalt on Mohave Road, Route a! 18.0 Miles © 


Hopi Road, East, Route 330 8 te breil ine oa o Miles 
Eddy Road, Route 20 ae + -sobiiws bumiag “1.5 Miles 
7th Avenue, Route 11 | a ‘Re asi 1.0 Miles 
Burns Road, West, Route 10. 4 | ‘i al m2 § 2.5 Miles 
6th Avenue, Route 99 | : 7 ical ig 1.0 Miles 
Gould Road, Route 6 sew a : 1.5 Miles 


ik SI Be ieee 


Project Estimated Cost: °$1,063,018.00 


BIA Priority __ #2 Tribal Priority _ 2s 
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CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 


: i 2 
@ e 


Overlay primed surface with 2" asphalt. 


o ‘#., rag 
Laffoon Road, Route 2 | 30H - 173-Mes 
3rd Avenue, Route 55 | 1.0 Miles 
Booth Road, Route 4 | : 1.5 Miles 
Gould Road, Route 6 1.5 Miles 
15th Avenue, Route 19 | 3.2 Miles 
9th Avenue, Route 13 Nee 2.0 Miles 
Lake Moovalya Drive [No Route Number]: a 1.5 Miles 
Little Road, Route 8 | t 2.0 Miles 
Fisher Road, Route 12 i - 1.0 Miles 
Indian School Road, Route 14 | 1.0 Miles 
5th Avenue, Route 9 cA. 2.0 Miles 

: 18.0 Miles 


Estimated Cost: $700,000.00 


BIA Priority #3 - Tribal Priority es ee 
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3. GONSTRUCTION PROJECT ik 

pesiece overlay orivd gurface with 2" asphalt. uz “nics 
17th Avenue, Route 21 — oe ) “beaee Miles 
19th Avenue, Route 23 | re te eades Selatan 
23rd Avenue, Route 27 | 7 ee | es 2.5 Miles . 
McCabe Road, Route 30 me) be rr “1,0 Miles 
petaticéa Road, Route 34 er af | 2.5 Miles 
Tsosie Road, Route 44 ; os * gan Wiles 
Beééon Road, Route © he ae 3.5 Miles 
Welsh Road, Route 56 La ae oe 3.0 Miles 7 


*. 23.5 Miles 
$35,000.00 per mile estimated cost: §905,000.00 te 


BIA Priority #4 Tribal Priority  ¥ 
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CONSTRUCTION PROJECT 


Overlay prime surface with 2" asphalt. 


? 


13th Avenue, Route 17 
12th Avenue, Route 215 
llth Avenue, Route 15 
10th Avenue, Route 113 
9th Avenue, Route 13 
14th Avenue, Route 117 
Mitchell Road, Route 360 
5th Avenue, Route 9 


9th Avenue, Route 13 


Project Estimated Cost: $1,232,000.00 


BIA Priority #5 Tribal Priority 
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Total construction funding needed at Colorado River Indian Reservation 
~ for overlaying primed surface roads with 2" asphalt - 


Estimated Cost: $3,958,018.00 


JUSTIFICATION 


The surface on these roads are oil primed surfaces. This type of surface 
has a life a of from three to five oars All of the roads were 
primed before 1974, some as long as ten to twelve years ago. The surfaces 
are breaking oa and chuck holes are numerous. The maintenance cost to 
maintain these roads are Sieceees high. .Three-hundred tons of road oil 
are needed to patch these roads. The cost of the cold patching materials 
is so high that only one-hundred tons of oil can be purchased and mixed 
per year. Therefore, we are able only to patch 1/3 of the needed road 
surfaces. Maintenance funds are not available. Due to the .agricultural 
development of the Colorado River Indian Reservation, the roads surfaces 
cannot be returned to gravel surfaces. Due to the heavy dust conditions . 
and the nature of the sensitive crops raised, the roads would have ee be 
kept watered at all times. Bis to the lack of maintenance funds and 
maintenance personnel, the roads have deteriorated to where it is imposs- 
ible to maintain these roads without the needed overlay of asphalt projects. 
The funds are needed immediately to preserve the funds already expenied@es 
construct and maintain these roads. The roads serve to transport crops to 


market and intercounty and interstate travel. 
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yl 


TOTALS 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 
Miles _ Cost 


; PRIORITY #1 25.0 $ 58,000 
PRIORITY #2 26.5 $1,063,018 
PRIORITY #3 18.0 $ 700,000 


PRIORITY #4 23.5 $ 905,000 


PRIORITY #5 32.0 $1,232,000 


125.0 MI $3,958,018 
LEGEND 


eer Poved Roods 

SRE Groveled Roods 

———s Unimproved Roods 
HI Bridges 


Revised I2/16/77 OL ir 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


BRANCH OF ROADS 
COLORADO RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION 
ARIZONA ~ CALIFORNIA 


ROAD PROGRAM 


JAN, 1969 SCALE Yz * 1 MILE 


900 -000-00/ _¢-¢ 
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REQUEST FOR FUIDS 


The first congressional legislation authorizing irrigation on any Indian 
Reservation was the Act of March 2, 1867 (14 STAT. 514-515). This act 
provided for the construction of a canal for irrigation of thé lands on 
the Colorado iver Indian Reservation. Since that tine congress has 
provided appropriated funds to expand the Irrigation System. The funding 


has been slow in coming so the Colorado River Indian Tribes initiated a 


practice of long-term development leases. This practice provided a lessee 


land at a very low rental rate for periods of twenty to twenty-five years 


and in return the lessee would develop the land and tie irrigation system. 


Through these programs the Irrigation Project has 77,291 acres of land | 
under irrigation. However, this falls well short of the authorized — 
107,090 acres for the authorized project. As the Sort etn prota and 
improvements were Sic ijt became necessary to provide electric power to 
the irrigation system, reservation and surrounding areas. At the time 
there was no public utility in the area to provide tnis service so the 
Colorado River Irrigation Power Unit was establisned to provide power 


to the Irrigation Project and surrounding area. 


The Colorado river reapers os and Power Project is self sustaining as 
operations and maintenance assessments are made i the land ovners for 
the delivery of irrigation water and the 4,590 power customers are billed 
at rates wiiich provide for the operation and maintenance of the power 


SVS CE? RN 


Tne. Project helps to insure an adequate food supply for America. The 
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weather and soil conditions are such that most of the land can be double 
-cropped, and are ideal for growing alfalfa at 10 tons per acre, cotton 
averages 2.6 bales per acre, along with hea lettuce, all kinds of 
melon, tomatoes, squash, and a variety of garden vegetables. In 1980 the 
total value of crops from the 77,291 acres was 463,675,266 or an average 


of $823 per acre. 
We need help in obtaining additional funds to complete the project. 


In Fiscal Year 1979 a contract was awarded ‘for the ean and concrete 
lining of 6.5 miles of the Hain Canal. asthpnsedeaircudhs this section 
of tie canal up to the dirsbyey and quality of the ot of the {fain Canal 

- @liminating a mA deal of seepage. The panteact was awarded for 
$6,642,350, of this amount $4,942,354 was available in ethic Fiscal Year 1975 
cand prior prograns. $1,375,000 was available in the Fiscal Year 1989 
program, the remaining $324,738 for construction and $250,000 for contract 
administration and inspection were ppuéPanedzanetiic Fiscal Year 1951 pro- 
gram. The Colorado River Irrigation Construction funds for Fiscal Year 
1981 or Fiscal Year 1982 and will leave a deficit owed to water and 


power resources of $574,738.00 for the construction of the iain Canal. 


The best land remaining to be incorporated into the irrigation system 
is in the southern part of the reservation. It is necessary to extend 
the canal ae into the area prior to development. The desion of 

__ this required systen is about 50% complete but funds are required to 

; complete the design and construction. The estimated cost of completing 


= tie JOR piiase of this project is astimated to cost 33,000,000.00. * 


\ 
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We request your assistance in obtaining funds in the amount of $3,574,738 


irrigation construction funds for Fiscal Year 1981. 


In 1976 the Bureau of Retdanattob (now Department of Energy) withdrew a 
substantial amount of Power and Energy from the Colorado River Irrigation 
Power Project. This made it necessary to find an alternate wholesale 
power supply. A power and energy supply agreement was made with Arizona 
Public Service to provide the required power and energy. The cost of 
power and energy a MacRae Service is approximately 500% more 
expensive than Department of Energy power. The Bureau of Reclamation 
(Water and Power Resources) prepared a General Feasibility Investigation 
to construct a 19.5 megawatt power project at Headgate Rock vam. The 
project would consist of 3 - 6.6 megawatt tube turbine units placed in 
three of the control gate positioned at the dam. The hydroelectric 

power facility would provide an economic, pollution free, non-depleting 
source of power with a cost benefit ratio of 1.5 to 1. All of the studies 
done by the Western Energy Expansion Study showed this project in the. 
first or second priority as being the most feasible. There was $500,000 
appropriated in Fiscal Year 1980 to get the design started, and $780,000 
in Fiscal Year 1981 to continue the design. No funding is scheduled for 
Fiscal Year 1982. Design of the Hydroelectric plant is scheduled to be 
completed in July 1981. The estimated caste construction, contract 
administration and inspection is $40,024,000 and should be funded within 


three years so that construction can continue to completion. 


se reauast your assistance in ostainina 512,599,099 to benin the construct- 


ion of tiis riydroelectric Power lant. 
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TRAVEL RESTRICTICNS RELIEF . 

At the present time the Colorado River Irrigation and Power Unit are 
operating GSA leased and Unit owned vehicles and are charged to tne 

same account as the travel for the rest of the Agency. This presents 

an extreme hardship on the Colorado River Acency because of the travel 
requirements of the Irrigation and Power Units. The funds for travel for 
operation and maintenance of the Irrigation and Power Unit are gener- 
ated through collections for services performed. The funds for travel 
for the rest of the Agency are provided from appropriated funds. Be- 
cause the funds for travel, operations and maintenance fees are collected 
for services rendered, it is felt that this travel should be exempt 

from the travel restrictions imposed on the Agency for travel which | 


uses appropriated funds. Y 


The Colorado 2iver Irrigation and Power Unit serves an Irrigation 

Project of 77,291 irrigated acres on the Colorsde River Indian Reserva- 
tion and will expend to 107,C00 acres as funds become available and 

4,500 power customers from Parker Dam, California to Ehrenberg, California, 


an area of 945 square miles. 


The project is self sustaining. The water users are charged an oper- 
ation and maintenance rate of $16.00 per acre per year for five acre 
feet of water. If additional water is available and used, the excess 
water rate is $3.59 per acre foot. These charges are increased as 


additional funds are required to support the increased cost of services. 


The Fower Unit sets residential, commercial and irrigation pumping rates 
at a level which will provide for all maintenance, repair, operation and 
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The services provided by the Irrigation and Power Units are absolutely 
necessary for the proper function of ‘the. systems. For example: The 
irrigation system operators must make the necessary rounds of a district 

to check the level of the aeeeratn the system and change the delivery | 
ere If this ‘travel is curtaited it would be disasterous for the 
operation of the system as the water deliveries could not be made and 

there could be canal breaks; the maintenance crews are responsible for 
keeping the water delivery system in a-high state of maintenance. This 
includes keeping the brush and grass cleared-from the ditch banks by use 

of herbicides and mechanical equipment, cleaning the moss fromthe canals 
‘which restrict the flow of water and keeping the drains ckean so the water 
-can flow freely. If the travel of these crews is curtailed it would 

cause a restriction in the flow of water so that the water commitments could 
not be met. The drains would fill and cause a high water table in ‘the land 
‘causing a reduction in the productivity of the land; the power crews are 
required to construct new service lines, maintain existing lines, read the 
meters. and connect and disconnect the customers as requested. The curtail- 
ment. of travel of these crews would restrict the service that the customer 
-is paying for. ‘It would restrict. the ability of the Power Unit to bill 

the customers for service rendered and the power system would deteriorate 


rapidly. 


The Colorado river Irrigation Unit has reduced the travel of the operation 
and maintenance crews to a minimum and has cut travel by 20% since 1976. 
The Fower Unit is using better scheduling and trying to reduce the number 


of trips and vehicles necessary on a job:where possible. Therefore, we 


request that the Colorado River Irrigation and Power Unit be exempt from 


the travel restrictions imposed on the Colorado River Agency. 
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Mr. DRENNAN. I am Anthony Drennan. I have the Vice Chair- 
man, Harry Laffoon, Rosemary Chavez, and the Secretary of the 
tribe, Elliott Booth. I appreciate the time you are giving us today. I 
feel that the Colorado Indian tribes have needs. I have a summa- 
rized statement I would like to read, a summary of the full state- 
ment. 

Mr. YatrEs. You may proceed. 

Mr. DRENNAN. My name is Anthony Drennan, Chairman of the 
Colorado River Indian Tribes, located at Parker, Arizona. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose for being here today is to request 
supplemental funding for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Colorado 
River Agency, and the United States Public Health, Indian Hospi- 
tal, both located on the Colorado River Indian Reservation. 

The lack of adequate funding for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has hindered our development and progress. Presently, Indian 
Health Care Resources are seriously inadequate and fail to meet 
the growing demands for quality health care services. 

A detailed project breakdown and justification for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and Indian Health Service are included in the testi- 
mony. 

1. Our Reservation Road system needs to be improved. We have 
372.3 miles of roads, 100 miles are asphalt pavement, 150.5 miles 
are oil primed, 36 miles are gravel and 18 miles are earthen 
surface. Our roads are deteriorating, especially the oil primed sur- 
faces which have a life expectancy from 3 to 5 years. Many of these 
primed roads have been in use for 20 years, now with many chuck 
holes and ruts making it hazardous and dangerous. 

To turn these roads back to gravel would ruin our farm crops as 
we have 77,000 acres under cultivation which is our main source of 
tribal income through land agricultural leasing. 7,000 acres are 
farmed by the Tribes and approximately 2,000 acres are individual- 
ly farmed by tribal members. 

Therefore, we request additional construction funds of $3,958,018. 
The funds are needed immediately to preserve the funds already 
expended to construct and maintain these roads. The roads serve to 
transport crops to market and inter-county and interstate travel. 

2. We are also requesting $3,574,738 for irrigation construction. 
Since March 2, 1867, by an Act of Congress, an Irrigation System 
was constructed: However, it remains incomplete. We have ap- 
proximately 380,297 acres yet to develop. With these additional 
funds we can achieve our agricultural development and help pro- 
vide food and fiber for America. 

3. Funding is required to complete construction of a hydroelectric 
power facility which would produce 19.5 megawatts of power for 
our reservation. The hydroelectric facility would provide an eco- 
nomic pollution-free environment source of power. 

We request that the Colorado River Irrigation and Power Unit be 
exempt from the travel restrictions imposed on the Agency. The 
travel funds for operation and maintenance of these systems are 
self-sustaining through collections for services performed and are 
separate from congressional appropriations. 

Presently the Colorado River Irrigation and Power Unit utilizes 
GSA-leased and Unit-owned vehicles. The operating costs are com- 
bined with the Agency’s appropriated funds and therefore are sub- 
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ject to the same restrictions as the Agency’s appropriated funds. 
We request your assistance in removing these restrictions to allow 
the system to operate and meet the needs of its users. 

3. The Colorado River Indian Tribes are deeply concerned about 
the health of their people. Our data shows us that the health 
status of our people is not at parity with the health status of the 
Arizona non-Indian population. 

We are requesting a specific line item appropriation of $122,400 
to be used during fiscal year 1981-82 to hire and maintain: 

1. A fourth physician to provide direct patient services to mem- 
bers of the Colorado River Service Unit. 

2. A health educator to plan, coordinate, and implement a health 
education program specifically designed to service the Colorado 
River Tribes only. 

3. A medical social worker to provide guidance and counseling 
for individuals relative to resources that are available and relative 
to their acceptance of illness. 

4. One full-time secretary to provide clerical support to the 
health educator and medical social worker. 

The total amount of the request is $16,580,418. 

Mr. YATES. We:will give this every consideration. I am wondering 
about your power project. Is there a cost-benefit ratio established? 

Mr.-DRENNAN. 1.5 to 1. 

Mr. YatTEs. Thank you. 

Mr. DRENNAN. We have some appropriations of $85,000. That is 
for design. Now we are getting into the construction phase of it. 

Mr. Yates. Who is doing it. for you, the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. DRENNAN. The Bureau of Reclamation. It is called Water 
and Power Resources Agency. ? 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. for coming in. This. is an interesting 
project. 

We will resume at 1:30. 


AFTER RECESS 


[The subcommittee reconvened at 1:30 p.m., the Hon. Sidney R. 
Yates presiding. | 


PASSAMAQUODDY TRIBE 


BIA BUDGET AND SCHOOL FUNDING 
WITNESSES 


J. HARTLEY NICHOLAS, GOVERNOR OF THE PASSAMAQUODDY TRIBE 

VIRGINIA.TOMAH REPRESENTING PASSAMAQUODDY RESERVATION AT 
-PLEASANT POINT AND PASSAMAQUODDY ‘RESERVATION AT INDIAN 
TOWNSHIP 


Mr. Yates. The Passamaquoddy Tribe. How do you do, sir. 

You may proceed, Governor Nicholas. 

Mr. Nicuotas. My name is J. Hartley Nicholas, Governor of the 
Passamaquoddy Tribe at Pleasant Point Reservation, Perry, Maine. 
I represent both my reservation and our sister reservation Indian 
Township. Indian Township consists of 17,000 acres and is located 
60 miles north of us. Under the Indian Self-Determinion Act we of 
this tribe have set our priorities for expenditures according to 
need. We request that the budget for the Department of Interior be 
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approved nationwide to address the needs of all Indian Nations 
whose needs are similar to those of our own Nation. We do not 
endorse, submit or recommend that other Indian Nations’ budgets 
be cut to accommodate ours. 

Basic needs of all Indian Nations should be met without reserva- 
tion. If instances of doubt exist, substantiate that doubt and be 
responsible for the resultant decision, don’t take the easy way out 
and cut or eliminate on an indiscriminate basis. We of the Passa- 
maquoddy Tribe have experienced this type of action in a very real 
way. As you know, our land claims have been settled a little over 
two months. During these past two months the State of Maine has 
cut out all assistance to all the Maine tribes. We are without funds 
to meet basic needs of water, waste disposal and treatment, snow 
removal, street lights, educational funding, housing authority oper- 
ations—all of which are essential to our basic everyday needs. 

During May-July 1979 a special Indian task force was sent to 
Maine for the express purpose of identifying and meeting the needs 
of the Maine Tribes. This Federal team from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Washington, D.C., submitted to the Department of the 
Interior their recommendations to meet our unmet needs of the 
past 200 plus years, our current needs and future needs. This was 
documented in a study titled “Impact on Penobscot and Passama- 
quoddy Tribes if State of Maine Refuses to Fund Indian Programs” 
dated July 1979. 

Attached is a proposed update of these needs for the Passama- 
quoddy tribe. 

Mr. Yates. That may be made a part of the record, Governor. 

[Material follows:] 


1. Indian Services 


B. Social Services 
Cc. Housing 
D. Self-Determination Grants 
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Current Funding 


Requested* 
Indian Pleasant . for 
Township ak. : Total 1982 | 


*148,100.00 160,000.00 308,100.00 518,320.00 
27,500.00 44,900.00 72,400.00 91.880.00 
15,000.00 15,000.00 30,000.00 36,000.00 


2 


2. Economic Development & Employment @ . —~) 


Development 


A. Employment Assistance 
B. Road Maintenance 


3. Natural Resources Development 


A. Forestry & Agriculture 
B. Wildlife & Parks 


-4, Trust Responsibility © 
A. Indian Rights Protection 


B. Real Estate 
C. Financial Trust Services 


-5. Road Construction 

A. Road & Designs 

B. Road Construction 
6. Law Enforcement 

A. Police 


B. Tribal Court Operations 


7. Sewer & Water Operations 


Cal 7 j 
A 
pe @ <-” 
: . 


62,600.00 - 102,500.00 165,100.00 198,120.00 
. t 100,000.00 - 


50,000.00 82,000.00 132,000.00 *332,000,00 
24,000.00 39,200.00 63,200.00 75,840.00 


50,000.00 
15,000.00 15,500.00 118,600.00 
40,000.00 


100,000.00 
500,000,00. 


123,600.00 150,900.00 274,500.00 329,400.00 
159,000.00 


ee 200,000.00 


466,300.00 594.500.00 1,060,800.00 2,849,160.00 


* Including additional money to replace lost state funds. 


Add 20% inflation adjustment. 


* Additional funds necessitated by fact Tribe's acquisition 
.of 150,000 acres as result of Maine Indian Land Case. 
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Mr. Yates. We are pleased with your presentation and we will 
certainly give it every consideration. 

Did Governor Lewey want to say anything? 

Ms. ToMAH. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Identify yourself for the record. . 

Ms. Tomau. I am Virginia Tomah representing Passamaquoddy 
Reservation at Pleasant Point and its sister reservation at Indian 
Township. We are here seeking your assistance to obtain funds for 
a school addition at Pleasant Point. We have 153 students and of 
those 153 we have 45 students unhoused. At Indian Township they 
have 93 students and of those 93 we have 39 that are unhoused. 

Since 1973 we had a steady growth population of 23 percent and 
still rising. Presently at Pleasant Point we need 12,350 square feet 
of additional space. Presently we have children in the Social Serv- 
ice and Alcoholism Center going to school. We have children in the 
Tribe’s Arts and Crafts Building. We have children in another two- 
room building. All these spaces we are renting from the Tribe. We 
are renting the Tribal Parish Hall which we cannot use for educa- 
_ tional purposes after June 1981. 

We have submitted applications for 815 funding for each of the 
schools. The need is urgent and sometimes these fundings take 
years. 

Mr. Yates. We will be glad to consider your request. We have a 
list of the school projects that are to be constructed and we will ask 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs about you. 

Thank you. Your statement will be made part of the record. 

Ms. Tomau. Thank you. 

[Material follows:] 
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DPleasaut Point Reserwation 


PERRY, MAINE 04667 


4 
Ly 


House Select Committee 
Department of Interior Appropriations 
Bureau of Indian Affairs : 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


; My name is J. Hartley Nicholas, Governor of the Passamaquoddy Tribe 
at Pleasant Point Reservation, Perry, Maine. I represent both my reserva- 
tion and our sister reservation Indian Township. Indian Township consists 
of 17,000 acres and is located 60 miles north of us. Under the Indian Self- 
Determination Act we of this tribe have set our priorities for expenditures 
according to need. We request that the Budget for the Department of Interior 
be approved Nation Wide to address the needs of all Indian Nations, whose 
needs are similar to those of our own Nation. We do not endorse, submit, or 
recommend that other Indian Nation's budgets be cut to accommodate ours. 
Basic needs of all Indian Nation's should be met without reservation. If 
instances of doubt exist either substantiate that doubt and be responsible 
for the resultant decision, don't take the easy way out and cut or eliminate 
on an indiscriminate basis. We of the Passamaquoddy Tribe have experienced 
this type of action in a very real way. As you know our land claims has been 
settled a little over two months. During these past two months the State of 
Maine has cut out all assistance to all the Maine tribes. We are without 
funds to meet basic needs of water, waste disposal and treatment, snow removal, 
street lights, educational funding, housing authority operations: all of 
which are essential to our basic everyday needs. 


During May - July 1979 a special Indian task force was sent to Maine 
for the express purpose of identifying and meeting the needs of the Maine Tribes. 
This Federal team from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C., submitted 
to the Department of the Interior their recommendations to meet our unmet needs of 
the past 200 plus years, our current needs and future needs. This was documented 
in a study titled "Impact on Penobscot and Passamaquoddy tribes if State of 
Maine refuses to fund Indian Programs dated July 1979. (see attached report) 


Attached is a proposed update on these needs for the Passamaquoddy Tribe. 
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February 18, 1981 
Honorable Senators and Representatives 
PRESENTOR: Virginia Tomah 
REPRESENTING: Passamaquoddy Reservation at Pleasant Point. 


PURPOSE: To seek your assistance to obtain funds for a school additfon. 


OVERVIEW: 


Prior to 1969 the school buildings that were used were in such poor condition 
that they should have been condemned much earlier. 


In 1969 a new four-room wood building was constructed of the most inexpensive 
materials according to an inadequate design. It lacked such things as a dish- 
washer, food-storage, janitorial supply storage, office spaces, teacher work 
space, gym equipment storage and special education facilities to name a few. 


In 1974 three more classrooms were added and in 1980 the siding on the original 
part of the building had to be replaced. 


The student population has increased since 1973 by approximately 30 students 
moving back to the Reservation into some new homes. 


The school curriculum suffers from space problems, one reason being that five 
classroom spaces currently rented are not suited to school purposes. We have 
54 children who are unhoused, that is, not occupying our own building, and 47 
secondary students are tuitioned to off-reservation schools. Our special 
education resource room is a makeshift room, though inadequate, is mandated 
by law. 


Since 1967 we applied for school construction to our State Legislature, 

but their prevailing attitude was to do nothing pending the Land Claim 
Settlement. Nothing in the settlement deals with educational facilities. 
PRESENT NEED: 

We need 12,350 square feet of additional space that includes four classrooms 
and assorted other small rooms and office space. We need it designed properly 


and to be constructed of more permanent material for Maine's weather conditions. 


Remember that the student population has grown 23% since 1973. 
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‘February 18-19, 1981 


Honorable Senators and Representatives 
Presentor: Virginia Tomah 
Representing: Passamaquoddy Reservation at Indian Township 


Purpose: To seek your assistance in obtaining funds for additional 
classrooms. 


‘Overview: 


Prior to 1969 the school building was deplorable for many 
years. In 1969 a three room building was: constructed; ‘then three 
years later three more classrooms were added. The building has a 
small gym-cafeteria room that has no storage space for equipment. 
In general the building lacks storage, small offices, a special 
education classroom, a library, and a teacher workroom, to mention 
_just a few basic spaces. The Indian schools are certainly not 
comparable to most Non-Indian schools in other surrounding 
communities. 

_ Although the educational facilities do not totally affect 
the educational. achievement levels of Indian children, it is one 
of the contributing factors to one-third of the Indian students 
being two levels below the grade level where they should be. 

Here the school committee has to rent two classrooms 
and small office space that will not be available to them after 
this June. There is no other space to be rented and no money t 
construct temporary space. ; 

The drop-out rate has always been very high for Indian 
students, and it has only been in:the recent few years that we ‘have 
been encouraged by graduating a few students from secondary»schools. 
One of the contributing factors ‘for this has-been the-bias faced 
_ at the off-reservation. secondary schools. There are*many of -us 
who would like to see secondary facilities also. on our Reservations. 

Since 1972 we have seen improvements and-great potential 
through having our own popularly-elected Indian School Committees 
on each Reservation. 

Prior to-this year, the three schools’ operated. with complete 
budgets appropriated by the State Legislature. - This. year the State 
did not fund the Indian Schools, so the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
funded us, on a contract basis, for On-Reservation education only, 
leaving us with the problem of ‘funding our tuitioned students. 
Fortunately the Settlement was signed on.December 12th, and the 
State agreed to fund enough money for the Indian students' tuition 
to Off-Reservation secondary schools. 
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MAINE INDIAN EDUCATION 


STUDENT ENROLLMENTS 


Year Ending 73-74 74-75 75-76 76-77 77-78 78-79 79-80 80-81 


Ee 


INDIAN ISLAND’ Elementary 50 51 58 60 84 88 76 97 
Tuitioned Elementary 23 24 19 12 14 16 24 32 
Secondary 18 17 15 20 13 20 29 26 

INDIAN : 
TOWNSHIP Elementary 70 67 Tt 104 105 109 93 93 
Tuitioned Elementary 23 23 29 19 10 4 3 3) 
Secondary 11 18 21 27 33 22 39 34 
PLEASANT Elementary 124 136 151 155 157 147 150 153 

POINT : 

Tuitioned Elementary 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
- Secondary 43 43 39 46 52 44 42 47 


In July of 1966 the jurisdiction over Indian Education was 
transferred from the State Department of Health and Welfare to the 
State Department of Education. 


In July of 1973 the Indian People were given the legal status 
to control their own schools and to have their own school committees. 


Between the years of 1966 and 1973, the school records would be 
found in Augusta; but the school enrollment for the year 1966 were 
slightly lower than in 1973. 


In 1975 the Penobscot and the Passamaquoddy Indian Nations 
gained federal recognition. 


On October 10, 1980 the Maine Indian Land Case Bill was 
signed. 


On December 12, 1980 the Appropriations Bill was signed 
by President Carter. 
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BUILDING DATA 


Student Count . Indian Island Indian Township Pleasant Point 
Including K.= 6 K - 8 K-8 
Early Childhood 
1974 50 70 124 
1981 97 10s 153 
Increase 7 47 Sul 29 
Capacity of 
Own Schools 56 84 102 
Grades Tuitioned . 
Off Reservations 7 - 12 9 - 12 9-12 
Student Count 57 34 47 
Rooms Rented 3) 3 5 


Unhoused Students 
(Early Childhood 


and Kindergarten) 27, (Grinch uke) 24 (Gye On Oe 
(Gr. 7, 8) 30 (Spe 2Z (Sp.) 10 


The Data reveals: 
1. The student population has been steadily increasing, 
2. Early Childhood classes are included in the count. 
3. The schools were not built for the present number of pupils. 
4. Classroom space is temporarily rented at each Reservation. 
5. By necessity, not by choice, are some of the students tuitioned 
to off-Reservation schools. 


6. The Indian Island School is no longer servicable, thus all 
these students can be classified as Unhoused. 


ll. 
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The temporarily rented classroom spaces are not satisfactory 
at the three Reservations and the Indian Township's rented 
space will not be available for the 1981-1982 school year; 
and the Pleasant Point's rented space will not be available 


for the 1982-1983 school year. 


does not reveal: 

That the present buildings are not energy-efficient. 

They do not have suitable play areas surrounding them, except 
for the Indian Township School. " 

Their construction and design were based ‘on extreme 
minimal cost. 

Outside surfaces of the buildings have had to be covered or 
replaced. 

Several rooms have had to be divided to accomodate the 
teaching process. 

The class sizes must be kept small to allow proper 
attention for the children. 

Storage space is non-existent. 

Only one school has a dishwasher, although all schools 
serve breakfasts and lunches. 

The buildings are wood frame construction. 

The Pleasant Point School has insufficient numbers of 
toilet facilities. 

Since Special Education was. mandated, no extra funds or 


space was provided. 
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GILA RIVER INDIAN COMMUNITY 


INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESSES 


ALEXANDER LEWIS, SR., ELECTED GOVERNOR OF THE GILA RIVER 
INDIAN COMMUNITY 


DUDLEY JONES, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Yates. The Gila River Indian Community. We are pleased to 
have Congressman Rudd here to introduce Governor Lewis. 

Mr. Rupp. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to be here at the 
outset of the statement of Mr. Alexander Lewis, Governor of the 
Gila River Indian Community, representing about 10,000 people 
who are very good, law-abiding citizens in the Nation but for the 
past three years there is a serious hospital problem there. The 
inadequate facility they had to use was 40 miles from the nearest 
facility which is not in a position to be of any use, an over-crowded 
facility. They are truly in desperate straits. 

I know Governor Lewis will outline the problems and do so very 
well. These inadequate facilities affect the community and in fact 
obstetrics have had to be closed down because there were no ade- 
quate facilities. 

In any case, I simply take great pleasure in presenting him to 
you, Mr. Chairman, and to this committee. I appreciate your inter- 
est in the problem. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much, Congressman Rudd. 

Governor Lewis, your statement may be made a part of the 
record. 

[Material follows:] 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER LEWIS SR., GOVERNOR, GILA RIVER INDIAN 
CoMMUNITY, SACATON, ARIZ. 


My name is Alexander Lewis Sr., and I am the elected Governor of the Gila River 
Indian Community, located in Arizona. The Community is comprised of the Pima 
and Maricopa Indian Tribes. 

Our Reservation is located in south Central icon in both Pinal and Maricopa 
Counties and our main administrative offices are in Sacaton, Arizona, approximate- 
ly 40 miles south of Phoenix, Arizona. 

The Gila River Indian Community is again testifying regarding our ongoing 
efforts to replace our substandard hospital with a modern medical facility that can 
begin to address our urgent health care needs. 

The old hospital cannot qualify for accreditation by the Joint Commission of 
Accreditation of Hospitals (JCAH); cannot meet fire standards; has been forced to 
close its obstetrics ward; and currently has only 20 out of 30 usable beds. The 
negative impact of this inadequate and outdated hospital has been felt throughout 
the Reservation and has greatly hampered our efforts to develop a Tribal Indian 
Health Service health care system for the Gila River Indian Community. 

Laws such as Public Law 93-437, the Health Care Improvement Act, have been 
enacted which provided us guidelines and authority which have enabled us to 
develop a Tribal plan for a comprehensive health care system. But the present 
condition of the Sacaton Hospital defeats any attempts by Gila River Indian Com- 
munity to develop an adequate health care system which will address the Public 
Health patient care standards of accessibility, acceptability and availability of 
health services. We strongly believe in preventive health care, but an expansion of 
Tribal health programs in this directive will overload the already inadequate hospi- 
tal which must serve as a primary care provider. 

The Gila River Tribe has been working closely with the Indian Health Services 
Area Office of Program Planning and Evaluation, the Sacaton Service Unit Direc- 
tor, and the Office of the Director of Indian Health Service, in a joint planning 
effort to determine the adequate size of the replacement hospital needed. Our joint 
planning efforts based upon the proposed G.A.O. formula for hospital bed method- 
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ology, indicates a need for a 40 bed basic health facility to replace the old hospital. 
Our Tribe supports the need and the request for this 40-bed facility. 

you are probably aware from previous testimonials, the Gila River Indian 
Community is unfortunately unique in respect to specific health problems as com- 
pared to most other Indian Communities and the nation. These are the high inci- 
dence of diabetes and arthritis. 

Diabetes among the inhabitants of the Gila River Indian Reservation is 10 to 15 
times as common as in the general United States population. The prevalence of the 
disease is approximately 50 percent among those aged 35 years and over, and Pima 
Indians have the highest prevalence of diabetes mellitus yet recorded anywhere in 
the world. 

In the past decade the Gila River Tribe has experienced an almost epidemic 
increase of End Stage Renal Disease patients who require expensive renal dialysis 
treatments for survival. Ninety percent of the renal dialysis patients are the result 
of complications of diabetes. In 1975, we had approximately 4 patients; this past 
year we had 20. The Indian Health Service medical staff at the Sacaton hospital are 
projecting between 30 to 50 renal dialysis patients within the next decade. 

The present patients must be transported over 100 miles three times a week to 
contract hospitals for dialysis treatments. A typical patient must spend 4 hours a 
day, 3 days a week on dialysis machines. The patients are old and are often ill 
following treatment and the lengthy transportation adds to their pain and suffering. 

In addition to the pain and suffering, the costs of contract care and transportation 
is high. The Phoenix IHS Area spends $1,750,000 for contract dialysis and an 
additional $64,000 for transportation. The cost per patient for dialysis is $35,000 per 
year and aside from better care, which would result from the ability to care for 
patients near their homes on the reservation, substantial savings would result if 
that care were provided in the I.H.S. hospital. 

Other complications of diabetes result in the need for physical therapy services 
for treatment of amputees, foot problems, pain, ulcers, deformities and arthritis 
which is often associated with diabetes. In 1974, Sacaton patients accounted for 
nearly 21 percent of the surgical procedures at the Phoenix Indian Medical Center 
related to amputation of the toes and feet. 

In addition to arthritis and complications of diabetes requiring physical therapy 
services, many of the accident victims require physical therapy. Accidents are the 
number one cause of hospitalization on our reservation. 

As our need of physical therapy services is demonstrated, services for physical 
therapy are offered only one-half day a week under the Tribal Chronic Illness 
Project. Consequently, most patients who need therapy must receive it at Phoenix 
Indian Medical Center. This means that the Gila River patients must travel again 
over 100 miles to receive treatments. 

Based on a projected population of 10,775 in 1988, and a utilization rate for both 
inpatient and outpatient of 10 percent, approximately 6,400 physical therapy visits 
are projected. 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify and for your due consideration of our 
health care needs. 


Mr. Yates. You have a very bad, old hospital there, haven’t you? 

Mr. LEwis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. You have been asking us for money for this for a long 
time. 

Mr. Lewis. For many years, sir. 

Mr. YATEs. For many years. 

Mr. LEwis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. We have a list of hospitals now under construction 
and it is not on the list. 

What has Dr. Johnson told you? Have you talked to him? He is 
at Indian Health Service. 

Mr. Lewis. Not recently. 

Mr. Yates. I read through your statement and it seems to me 
that you make a very good case here, particularly on the effects of 
diabetes and the need for taking care of the patients who need 
renal dialysis treatments because it is such an isolated community. 
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Mr. Lewis. It has been a very costly operation just to pay for the 
contract which totals around $1,750,000. There is an increase of 
diabetes among the people. 

Mr. Yates. Yes. I see it on the list as being number four. Last 
year we funded down Drew Browning and I assume it is up near 
the top of any new list that they give us. I don’t know what the 
Reagan administration will propose as far as funding of hospitals is 
concerned. You were number four on the list last year and we 
funded three of the hospitals so based on last year’s list you should 
be number one for funding this year. 

Mr. Lewis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. I would hope that we can do it. 

Mr. Lewis. I would hope that we can stay there and get some 
funding. 

Mr. Yates. I hope so. We will talk to Dr. Johnson about that 
when he comes in to see us. 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. Do any of you want to say anything? 

Mr. Lewis. I want to express my appreciation to Congressman 
Rudd for participating in the hearing. 

Mr. Yates. Well, we are glad to have you here and glad to have 
the people who accompany you here. 

Did you want to talk about the hospital? If you do, we are very 
much aware of it. If you want to put a statement in the record, we 
will be glad to receive it alongside the Governor’s. Did you want to 
talk about the hospital, too? 

Mr. JONES. Dudley Jones, attorney for the Tribe. 

We are here to support it. 

Mr. Yates. All right. We have it very much in mind. It was on 
the list last year. If there is any money for hospitals, it should be 
included this year. We will make the specific effort to.ask about it. 

Mr. Lewis. We will appreciate it. 


ST. CROIX WISCONSIN TRIBAL COUNCIL 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESS 


JOHN B. TIGER, TRIBAL MANAGER 


Mr. Yates. St. Croix Wisconsin Tribal Council. John Tiger did 
not show up this morning. 

Mr. Ticrr. I am the other John Tiger. 

Mr. Yates. Oh, I see. 

Your statement may be made a part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF THE ST. CROIX CHIPPEWA TRIBE 


before the 


U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 


presented by 
JOHN B. TIGER 
TRIBAL MANAGER 


FEBRUARY 18, 1981 


76-640 O - 81 - 45 
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Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Subcommittee: my name 
is John B. Tiger and I am employed as Tribal Manager for the St. Croix 
Chippewa Tribe in northwest Wisconsin. I wish to include this statement 
and the attached material for submission as part of the record of these 
proceedings before this body today. 


I would like to express the appreciation of the St. Croix Tribal 
Council for allowing me to present this testimony on behalf of the 
Tribal Council and the members of the St. Croix Chippewa Tribe. It 
has not been too distant in the development of this country that our 
forefathers addressed each other through spokesmen whenever the business 
of Indian affairs involved members of the U.S. Congress and tribal delega- | 
tions. | 


It was not without a great deal of concern that the St. Croix Tribal 
Council requested my appearance here to address the matter of funding for | 
the Indian Health Service budget for fiscal year 1982. Like other federally- 
recognized tribes throughout the nation, we are fearful of and oppose any 
reductions in the amount of funds requested or in the number of staff posi- 
tions necessary to operate the Indian Health Service for FY "82. We are 
well aware of the intentions of the new administration to cut federal spending 
as part of the plan to ease the economic woes of this country. However, we 
feel that any such action to the IHS budget can only serve to harm the 
health and welfare of members and future members of the St. Croix Chippewa 
Tribe. I would like to address some of the areas of health care where we 
feel that it is imperative that the Indian Health Service make more of an 
effort to deal with the health problems of the reservation. 


Alcohol and Drug Abuse 


On theSt. Croix Reservation, tribal members must rely solely on contract 
health care through IHS because no Indian Health Service or tribal direct 
care facilities exist in our area. Unfortunately, the tribe cannot contract 
IHS for alcohol and drug abuse programs because IHS only administers those 
"ature" alcohol programs transferred from the National Institute for Alcohol 
and Alcohol Abuse. As for drug abuse, the Indian Health Service apparently 
has not yet recognized this as being an Indian health problem. 


In June of last year, the tribe submitted a proposal to NIAAA for an 
alcohol prevention and treatment program since the tribe did not have--any —----—— 
such program in operation at that time. Eight months later we received 
notification that our application was not approved. During that eight- _ 
month period, five members of the St. Croix Tribe lost their lives in 
alcohol-related accidents. Now we must revise our proposal, wait for the 
NIAAA funding cycle, then wait another eight or nine months to find out if 
the St. Croix Reservation is in need of federal assistance, 
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I am including a copy of a recent letter from Donald E. Percy, Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health and Social Services for the State of 
Wisconsin. In his estimation, Mr. Percy regards alcoholism/alcohol abuse 
as the number one health and social problem among Wisconsin Indian families. 
In January of last year, oversight hearings of Indian health services 
were held in Phoenix, Arizona by the U.S. Senate Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs. Much of the testimony at those hearings emphasized 
the problems brought about byalcohol and alcohol abuse on those reser- 
vations in the southwest. The Declaration of Policy excerpted from the 
Indian Health Care Improvement Act states: 


"The Congress hereby declares that it is the policy of this Nation, 
in fulfillment of its special responsibilities and legal obligation 
to the American Indian people, to meet the national goal of pro- 
viding the highest possible health status to Indians and to pro- 
vide existing Indian health services with all resources necessary 
to effect that policy." 


In light of what has been testified to by tribes, and in accord with 
the Congressional intent for American Indian health, it appears to us 
that it is time to begin to bring about a better method to meet the 
tribal needs in alcohol abuse programs. Certainly the system is not 
working fast enough to begin to cure the ills on the St. Croix Reserva- 
tion. Because mental health, alcohol abuse, and drug abuse are all in- 
terrelated, it is time for the Congress and the responsible federal 
agencies to act to assist tribes. This cannot be an effective strategy 
if the Congress allows budget cuts in such a vital area for tribes. 


Sanitation Facilities 


The next area of concern regards the work of IHS and its provision 
of construction of sanitation facilities on the St. Croix Reservation. 
Last year, we received a letter from the Director of the IHS Program 
Office in Bemidji, Minnesota, where he stated that for FY'80 there were 
less than half of the funds necessary to satisfy the need for construction 
of sanitation facilities in their area. In recent telephone conversations 
with officials in the Bemidji office, the situation is much the same for 
this year. The problem at St. Croix is not so much having to install 
water and sewer for the HUD homes, but water and sewers must be installed 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs contract trailer omes purchased in . 
~ accordance with the Housing Improvement Program. In a related area 
the tribes in Wisconsin and Michigan are experiencing a problem with 
a shortage of necessary equipment to service the sewer systems on reser~ 
vations in this two-state area. A letter which is included for the record 
is from the Health Office Director in Rhinelander, Wisconsin. He states that 
there is one septic tank pumper truck available and that due to the age 
of the truck and resulting breakdowns, the St. Croix Reservation can 
schedule the services of this truck once every four years. 
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There are probably some tribal elders who will never live long enough to 
see the arrival of the septic tank pumper truck again, unless something 
is done to improve the situation. The health hazard to the general 
population should not be overlooked in vital areas of rural housing 
problems which exist on the reservation. 


Contracting Under Self-—Determination Law 


In the past one-and-one half years, the St, Croix Tribal Council has 
entered into an increasing number of contracts and grants, particularly 
since the passage of the Self-Determination Act, P.L. 93-638. However, 
the IHS contracting office has never actively peomened tribal assumption 
of contracts and we feel this should change. Earlier this week, the 
Subcommittee heard testimony from the Executive Director of the National 
Indian Health Board concerning P.L. 638 contracting and the Indirect Cost 
rates which are a part of the Self-Determination contracting procedures. 
The St. Croix Tribal Council concurs in the statements offered by the 
NIHB in this matter. Certainly as tribes emerge and progress toward 
tribal sovereignty, then it is a mandate for the 1HS to assist tribes 
with their desires to contract for their own programs. 


Clinic Construction 


As the St. Croix Tribe expands its ability to provide services to its 
tribal members, then expansion of facilities is a necessary part of any 
such tribal growth. At. the present time, the lack of office space and 
shortage of equipment will not allow the tribe to begin to develop a 
clinic. As I stated before, the tribe does not have, nor is there an 
IHS direct care facility to serve the reservation. We have a full-time 
Registered Nurse on staff, but we cannot give innoculations since we 
lack necessary equipment, such as a medical refrigerator for vaccine, 
or other facilities which would allow the provision of clinical services. 
A dollar savings from such an operation could be realized, since the 
contract health care must be used to pay for tribal persons who visit 
clincis for assistance. A savings in both time and money would be 
realized for tribal members since the clincis are located in towns 
which involve 20 or 30 mile round-trip travel time because of the 
geographic location of the reservation communities. The establishment 
of a small clinic by adding-one to the present tribal building would __ 
allow us to better serve the tribal members in their health needs, and 
would allow a cost savings in time, money, and gasoline. 
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Area Office Budgets 


Perhaps the members of the Subcommittee have noticed the absence of 
dollar amounts so far in this statement. One of the main reasons is the 
lack of budget data from the past, and now the current, fiscal year from 
the Bemidji Program Office which serves our area, The St. Croix Tribal 
Council has no knowledge, nor do other councils, of the amount of parti- 
cipation the Bemidji office has in the national budget. We have no idea 
of what the service area is, and lacking comparative data from other areas, 
we do not know if we are receiving a fair share of the funds we are now 
discussing. This might be another of the IHS problems in data management, 
but it would greatly aid tribes in health planning if tribes were knowledge- 
able of the program budget from the area office. It would also help in 
preparation of testimony before the Congress. 


Summary 


In summation of this testimony, the St. Croix Tribal Council is supportive 
of the statements made by the National Indian Health Board, and in addition we 
would urge the Congress to resist the budget cuts about to be imposed by the 
new administration on the Indian Health Service budget for FY '82. We feel 
that the St. Croix Chippewa has a need for additional assistance which would be 
severely reduced and the ability to solve these problems would be severely 
hampered if the IHS is not properly funded to accomplish its goals. We wish to 
thank the members of the Subcommittee under the leadership of Congressman 
Sidney Yates for providing and supporting the continued efforts to upgrade 
the health of the American Indians of the federally-recognized tribes of this 
country. 
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ATTACHMENTS 


List of enclosures to testimony prepared from St. Croix Chippewa Tribe 
to U.S. House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee 
on Interior and Related Agencies presented February 18, 1981. 
1. Letter from Secretary Donald E. Percy 
2. Letter from the Director, Bemidji Program Office 
3. Letter from Health Office Director and copy of letter from 
St. Croix Tribal Chairman 


4. Reservation overview and demography 
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$y State of Wisconsin \ DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
1 WEST WILSON STAEET 


February 4, 1981 MADISON, WISCONSIN $9702 


Dear Members of the CACAQDA American Indian Subcommittee: 


While there is no single statistical source document dealing with the 
prevelance of alcohol abuse among American Indians residing in Wisconsin, 
on and off tribal lands, I can venture a composite estimate from my review 
of a number of reports, my visits to tribal communities and my impressions 
from various discussions and appearances at our American Indian Advisory 
Committee over the last three years. 


My estimate is simply this: Alcoholism/alcohol abuse is the number 
one health and social problem among Wisconsin's Indian families. It is a 
root cause of a variety of related problems. At the same time, it must be 
recognized that solving this problem requires a different approach in the 
sense that there are many things in the Indian culture and the Indian ways 
that can assist over and above, and occasionally in lieu of, traditional 
treatment, intervention and prevention techniques used with the non-Indian 
communities. Alcoholism is not a part of the traditional Indian culture; 
it was introduced by non-Indians. It is estimated that nearly one-half of 
the Indian population uses alcohol consistently and excessively. 


A number of 7 tian persons have taken initiatives to address and solve 
this problem. CAC a member, Darlene Neconish, can testify to their efforts 
to date. The D cember—January- issue of The Voice commenced a series on 
alcohol abuse among Indians and other special populations in Wisconsin; 
it should provide a helpful overview 


The most vivid impression I want to share derived from a meeting last 
year in Milwaukee of our American Indian Advisory Committee at which a 
number of non-reservation-based Indians appeared to discuss human service 
problems they had encountered. Ninety-five percent of their testimony 
dweit on problems directly and indirectly associated with alcohol abuse. 
A concurrent theme was the need to revise the present treatment approaches 
to accommodate cultural considerations. 


The Chairperson of the AIAC and I urged the creation of your Sub- 
committee and we appreciate your willingness to attack this very serious 
problem. 


Sincerely, 
Donald E. ai 
Secretary 


cc: Nancie Young 
Steve Ojbiway 
Larry Monson 

Burt Wagner 

AC Members 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, ANO WELFARE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
HEALTH SERVICES AND MENTAL HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 


BEMIDJI PROGRAM OFFICE 
INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 


Siem ie TE EY SAMUERTAL MAL fe t 203 FEDERAL BUILDING 

ue PIDERA, JUTL SING, PL. PSE 5 18 1980 P.O. BOX 768 

“NOI wine Sots. secag- ~ BEMIDJI, MINNESOTA 56601 
Tk. 618 25) or o January Y TEL. 218/751-1210 


7S ode 


Mr. Lawrence Buck, President 
St. Croix Tribal Council 
Tribal Office, Star Route 
Webster, Wisconsin 54893 


Dear Mr. Buck: 


This is in response to your Project Proposal submitted recently 
requesting assistance in the installation of sanitation facilities during 
FY-1980. ‘ 

We have just learned that IHS Headquarters can provide less than half of 
the funds we feel are necessary to satisfy the need for construction of 
sanitation facilities during FY-1980. Accordingly, we must apply the 
available funds to projects in the following priority: 


1. DHUD Homes 
2. BIA HIP Homes 
3. All Other Types of Homes 


Funds to be provided by Headquarters to the Bemidji Program Area will 
permit us to provide facilities only for new DHUD homes and those homes 
qualifying for service under the BIA Home Improvement Program (HIP). 
There will be no funds available for the provision of facilities for 
homes or buildings purchased or improved by any other means. 


We have submitted to Headquarters a request for sufficient funds to meet 
the total anticipated need based on your Project Proposals and our 
conversations with you. They may decide to approach Congress for 
supplemental funds but the outlook for additional funding is very poor. 


You are encouraged to look to other funding sources for the provision of 
those facilities we cannot provide. As always, we will be glad to 
provide whatever technical assistance we can to help you in securing the 
facilities or funds elsewhere. 
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By copy of this letter I am directing my staff to get in touch with you 
regarding what we can do in response to your Project Proposal. If you 
have further questions don't hesitate to contact the appropriate . 
Rhinelander (Mr. Gaynor) or Bemidji (Mr. Byerly) District Office or call 
Mr. Flora of this office. 


Sincerely yours, 


n B. Buckanaga 
ector 
idji Program Office 


cc: Gaynor, District Engineer; Rhinelander 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ; 
HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE 
P.O. Box 537 “ 
June 20 ’ 1980 9-A South Brown Street 

¥ Rhinelander, Wisconsin $4501 

Tel: 715/362-5145 


Eugene Taylor, Tribal Chairman 

St. Croix Tri-County Ojibwa Center 
Star Route . 

Webster, Wisconsin 54893 


Dear Mr. Taylor: 


I have received your letter requesting transfer of a septic tank pumper 
truck. to the,.St., Croix. Tribe. 


There is only one septic tank pumper truck available for all the Tribes 
in Wisconsin and Michigan. Due to the age of the truck, breakdowns, 
etc., this means the truck can only be scheduled for a particular 
Reservation once every three (3) years and more realistically, once 
every four (4) years. It, of course, also means there is no truck 
available to transfer to St. Croix. 


I am forwarding a copy of your letter and my response to Mr. William 
Wheatley, Chief, Office of Environmental Health, Bemidji Program Office, 


P. O. Box 768, Bemidji, Minnesota 56601. May I suggest you write 
directly to him for more information. 


Sincerely, 


7 


Healt ice tor 


cc: Director, Bemidji Program Office 
Director, OEH, Bemidji Program Office exe 


Deputy Chief, EHSB, Rhinelander Field Office we oe 
file Paste) eri pec yh Mee Oa fs 
A As We == ” fa te ae geet 
DFF/sd ‘a Ss fi 4 
i AO be OEE We fang 0 oO Poe 
ATTCH CS ik ‘ vie eee iw nar es RE Ke <4 1, ¢ 
ms eee 
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St. Croix Fribal Council 


Star Route 
Webster, Wisconsin 64893-. 


June 17,1980 


Dave Folz 

Director 

Indian Health Service 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 54501 


Dear Mr. Folz: 


The St. Croix Tribal Council would like to request a 
transfer of a septic pumer to the St. Croix Reserva- 


tion. 


If you have any futher questions, please feel free 
to contact me at (715) 349-2295. We hope to be hear 


ing from you soon on this matter. 
Sincerely, 
CLG C6 tt Lefe : 
is Be con tg CA? 
Eugene W. Taylor 
Tribal Chairman ~ 
St.. Croix Tribal Council 


EWT/cls 


ce: File 
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I. RESERVATION OVERVIEW 


LOCATION: The St. Croix Chippewa Reservation, located in the extreme 

Northwest section of Wisconsin near the State line of Minnesota and 120 
miles Northeast of the Twin'Cities, has no distinct reservation boundaries | 
as do other reservations in and around the state. Instead, the reservation 
is scattered into eight different isolated communities located in three 
counties with restricted allotments in a fourth. 


q 
‘ . 
The reason behind this checkerboard setting is that when most of the Wisconsin | 
Reservations were formed as a result of the Treaty of 1854 the St. Croix ' 
Band of Chippewas chose to boycott the conference forcing them to squat on ‘ 
squat on their own homelands. It wasn't until the Indian Reorganization : 
Act and Proclamation of 1934 that lands were purchased for them in those | 
areas where they were living. | 
The St. Croix Reservation communities consist of Bashaw, Big Round Lake, ; . 
Pike Lake, Clam Lake, Danbury, Gaslyn Lake, Maple Plain and Sand Lake. | 
Maple Plains and Big Round Lake are located.in Barron and Polk Counties ~ 
respectively. The remainder of the communities are found in Burnett count ys 
There is also restricted allotments located: in Douglas County. 
(refer to enclosed maps and state wide setting of the reservation communities) 


& 


ST. CROIX COMMUNITY LOCATION AND ACREAGES - 


COMMUNITY COUNTY TOWNSHIP ACREAGE 

Bashaw Burnett Dewey 6350002 3 | 
Big Round Lake Polk | George & Johnstown 798.02 

Clam Lake Burnett : Siren 205.56 

Danbury Burnett Swiss 155.50 

Gaslyn Lake Burnett > Rush 48.00 

Maple Plains Barron Maple Plains 45.00 

Pike Lake Burnett Meenon 2,00 

Sand Lake Burnett Saud Lake/LaFollette 486.25 | 
TOTAL 1,823.23 ae 


RESTRICTED ALLOTMENTS . 
SOLON SPRINGS AND VACINITY ? | 
Douglas ; Solon Springs 514.60 


TOTAL RESTRICTED AND TRIBAL LANDS 2,275 308 


The St. Croix area is one of gently undulating terrain, with considerable 
amounts of flat lands and marsh areas. The receding glaciers of the Wiscensia 
stage left munerous shallow lakes and pitted out wash areas that are relstivcly 
flat and are dotted with lakes, pot holes and swamps. A good deal of the area 
is forest covered making much of the area a beautiful untouched wilderness. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 


The reservations single largest resource is its people, which through 
no fault of their own are underutilized. Other resources of great im- 
portance to this area from an economic development standpoint are its 
land, timber, water, and proximity to large urban markets. 


The total volume of forest land is approximately 2 million board feet. About 
10% of the board feet volume is pine, the rest is mixed hardwoods. 


In general, it appears that there is a considerable volume of mature and 
overmature material which should be harvested within the next five years to 
prevent loss, to provide for natural regeneration, and to maintain an 
orderly sucession of age classes. 

DEMOGRAPHY 

A change in the population is one of the most obvious indicators of a com- 
munities past growth or decline and its futre growth. For the St. Croix 
Reservation the population is one of its most important but least utilized 
resources. 

The poptlation is not just a number of people, but a pool or reserve of the 
tribe's knowledge and skills. This reserve should be used to promote future 
economic and social endeavors and enterprise. These figures along with in- 
formation on educational attainment, average income, number o* elderly, 
members of the labor force, and male-female breakdown denotes what skills 
and knowledge is available from or needed by the residents of the St. Croix 
Reservation, 


The current population as documented by the Bureau of Indian Affairs Report 
of the Labor Force is 1,024 up from 672 ip 1976. This increage is due 
mainly to the return or in-migration of many tribal members who left in the 
past to seek out employment and housing. If,more employment opportunities 
and better housing is made available this growth trend will continue. Along 
with this influx of people also comes more and better skills that will aide 
in up-grading overall life on the reservation. 


Another indicator of growth of the area according to the States Department 
of Local Affairs and Development is that the Northwestern portion of che 
State is growing at a rate 3 times faster than the remainder of the’ state. 
There will be a greatly expanded need for new housing, industry, and trans- 
portation facilities to keep pace with growth. 


There are 490 males and 534 females with approximately 40% of the population 
being under 16 years of age. Of this total population about.424 reside ad- 
jacent to the reservation due to the lack of adequate housing. 


Out of a potential Labor Force of 578 only 155 ure employed om a full-tise- 
basis...The overall] unemployment rate for St. Croix is a castastruphic.7 5; 
as compared with a county average of 9% a state average of 4% and nation:] 
average of about 4%. This unemployment problem not only is the major ob- 
stacle is the Tribe's attaining self-determination, but is also related tu 
other social, health and cultural problems including a high rate of al- 
coholism. (Refer to copy of the April 1979 BIA Report of the Labor Fores.) 
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EDUCATION 


A highly educated community is morelikely to create a larger pool of human 
resources for the reservation to draw from. It is also more likely to 
create a larger more diverse labor market to maintain a more stable economy 
in terms of the ability of the people to support themselves. This is only 
half the problem. The other is keeping the highly eopeaiee people from 
leaving the reservation. 


One observation that can be made from going over the educational attainment 
data, is that the overall average level is higher among younger people. In 
1970 the average drop-6ut rate for the reservation communities was 61%. The 
current rate is less than 15% a substancial decrease. This can be attributed 
to the fact that there is a growing and continued awareness concerning 
education, not only by the young but by the community as a whole. 


There is however, concern, even though the drop-rate has declined many of 
these people that graduate from high school do not continue on in a post- 
secondary educational endeavor. Here again there is some: improvement and 
with the creation of Tribal BBE SED Hee and unsussidized employment higher 
education will be per eeees 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation are vital to the overall development of the St. Croix Reservation. 
State highway's 70, 77, and 48 serve the reservation east and west while 

state highway 35 serves the reservation north and south. U.S. Highway 53 

serves the St. Croix Tribe's restricted allotments in Douglas County. Town 
roads and county trunks A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, W, X, and reservation 
roads provide the remainder of the roads serving the reservation. 


The condition of the U.S. and state highways are surfaced and in good driving 
condition. County roads are surfaced and relatively poorly maintained. ‘Town 
and reservation roads are also for the most part in poor shape. A majority 
of the town roads are not surfaced and all reservation roads are not surfaced. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs and towns provide little or no assistance to tle 
reservation for the up-grading and maintenance of the roads. Therefore one 
of the priorities for the advent of expanded development is to up-grade and 
maintain intra-reservation roadways. 


Rail transportation's role in the development of the area's economy was in- 
portant in the past and will be more important in the future especially with 
the concern for energy conservation and proper energy utilization. In the 
past rail service has fallen off and continues to do so because high opera- 
tional costs and low service and maintenance levels. 


Rail service, however is needed to ease energy burdens. This areais situated 
on the edge of the nations manufacturing belt and population cent .s. Lony 
distance hauls to market and generally a high ratio of the weight to value 
for materails shipped from the market area makes rail transportation at- 
tractive to many area industries. 


ENERGY 


The energy needs for the reservation are greater due to the increased pop- 
ulation and public facilities but the price of fuel is severly depleting 
tribal revenues. ~ . 
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Many of the individual homes on the reservation are low or are in the process 
of converting to or adding on wood-burning stoves and furnaces to off-set 
high prices for fuel. : 


Wood, a renevable resource is very abundant in this area and is now being 
looked at as a major source of domestic fuel. The tribe is also in the 
process of getting energy audits performed on indivitual dwellings as well 
as public facilities to tighen up insulation, curtail fuel useage, and to the 
possibility of using an alternative. 


Solar and wind have not been looked into in great depth but will have to be 
reviewed and considered for use in future and existing facilities and homes 
for the reservation areas, 


TRIBAL GOVERNMENT 


The St. Croix Tribal Counoil, governing body of the St* Croix Chippewa 
Indians of Wisconsin consists of five officials elected every two years, con- 
sisting of a Tribal Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary/Treasurer and two 
Council Members. The Tribal Council meets on a regular monthly basis, with 
special meetings as needed. PCE 


The meetings are held at the Tribal Halls on a rotating basis within the 
four major communities. 


The headquarters of the Tribal Council is the Tri-County Ojibwa Center located 
in the Big Sand Lake Community. The center is centrally located between the 
eight communities and houses all program and administrative staff of the 
Council. 


The Council has regulatory powers given tem by the statutes of the Tribal 
Constitution and By-Laws enabling the council to effectively govern and act 
as an agent for contracting with federal, stdte and private agencies. Creat- 
ing policies and regulations for the reservation and its residences. 


The council is the single force through the citigenry of the reservation for 
all reservation development and service provision. The Tribal Council ad- 
ministers some 30-40 programs and functions and employes approximately 130 
employees. (A majority of those employed on the reservation - refer back to 
labor force date.) For a more detailed description refer to the organization 
section of the following narrativ.e 2 =: 
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Mr. Yates. Tell us what it is that you want. 

Mr. TicEr. I will briefly go through the statement that I have 
prepared. 

I think the number one issue that we are concerned with on St. 
Croix is alcohol and drug abuse prevention. This is a category of 
problems on the ‘reservations, it is no less a problem on St. Croix. 
We feel that the IHS budget should not be cut in the whole area of 
mental health which would include alcohol and drug abuse. To 
effectively deal with it, it has not only to do with receiving the 
transfer of mature programs but I think they should take the 
initiative and fund tribes who do not have any alcohol or drug 
program such as the St. Croix Reservation. 

Therefore, we oppose any kinds of cuts in the IHS budget and 
particularly in this regard..What happened at St. Croix, as we 
submitted a NIAAA proposal last summer we received word a 
month ago that our application was turned down. In the meantime 
we have lost five tribal members in tribal related incidents. If we 
go through the same process, it will be more timely that we have to . 
wait before we can implement something. Right now we are using 
the local facilities as much as possible. 

Mr. YATES. Sanitation. 

Mr. TicER. The next area is the sanitation facilities. I recently 
had a conversation with the people in the Bemidji Program Office 
and they are under the same problem as they were in fiscal year 
1980. They were receiving less than half of what they need for the 
construction of sanitation facilities. On St. Croix that means water 
and sewer and septic tanks because in Wisconsin we have to 
depend on septic systems, water wells and that kind of thing. They 
have in the State of Wisconsin and the State of Michigan one 
septic tank pumper truck that makes its rounds, if it is running, 
about every four years. 

Mr. YarTEs. That often? 

Mr. Ticer. If it is running. So there are problems with the 
budget of IHS money for the sanitation facility. 

Mr. Yates. Is that a state truck? 

Mr. Ticer. No, that is an IHS official truck. 

We do have problems in that area. While St. Croix does not have 
any HUD homes planned through our BIA programs, we are able 
to purchase trailer homes but you are still getting the same prob- 
lem. You still have to have the water and the sewer. 

Contracting under Self-Determination Law, we hope that IHS 
will be more receptive to Public Law 93-638. We concur with the 
National Indian Health Board in their earlier testimony where we 
feel indirect cost rates have to be included as a line item cost to 
allow us to share those administrative costs with IHS. 

Under clinic construction we have complete contract health care 
on the reservation. We do not have a clinic, we have no tribal or 
IHS facilities in that area. We would like to expand our facility to 
be able to serve more people locally without having to make a 30 
or 40 mile trip for inoculations or vaccinations. 

Lastly, the area office budgets. We don’t know if the Bemidji 
Program Office is giving the St. Croix Reservation or any other 
reservation in the Great Lakes area their fair share of whatever 
the total national IHS budget is because we cannot get access to 
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program budgets from the Bemidji office. We don’t know what the 
Service area is and it would help us to do some planning, but 
apparently their data process does not allow them to be able to 
give us that information or they are just not being very cooperative 
in that area. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ticer. Thank you for your time. 


LAC COURTE OREILLES CHIPPEWA INDIANS 
BIA, IHS, OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION 
WITNESSES 


GORDON C. THAYER, CHAIRMAN 
EUGENE BEGAY, MEMBER OF THE TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Yates. Lac Courte Oreilles Chippewa Indians. 
Your statement may be made a part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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Pride Of the Ojibwa 
Route 2. e Hayward, Wisconsin 54843 
[715]634-8934 . 
TESTIMONY TO THE HOUSE INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
BY 2 : ; 2 
: peg: 
THE LAC COURTE OREILLES BAND OF LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


February 18, 1981 - 


Washington; D.C. 


Chairman Yates, and members of the House Sub-committee on Interior Appro- 
priations; the Lae Courte Oreilles Band of Lake Superior Chippewa Indians thank you 
for this opportunity to testify regarding proposed appropriations for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Indian Health Service, and the Office of Indian Education. I am Mr. 
Gordon Thayer, Chairman, and I have with me, Dr. Eugene Begay, a member of the 
Tribal Council. | 
Brief about our Lac Courte Oreilles Tribe 

The 3500 members of the Lac Courte Oreilles Chippewa Tribe reside on a 75,000 
acre reservation in northern Wisconsin. The Tribe treatied with the federal government 
in 1854, and established the reservation by Executive Order in 1873. 

Overview of our Tribe today 

~ Reservation development 

Our Tribe curreiitly manages certain portions of our forestry development and 
fish and wildlife enterprise in cooperation with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We also 
contract with the Bureau of Indian Affairs to manage and operate our own elementary 
and high school cn the reservation, which we developed in 1975. We are in the process 


of developing our own tribal court and law and order system under PL 93-638, thru 
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the Bureau of Indian Affairs. We currently exert civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
Tribal members, and civil jurisdiction over non-tribal members. Additionally, our court 
exerts concurrent jurisdiction on all Indian Child Welfare cases. 

- Economic development 

We have our own tribally-owned building construction company, which is currently 
constructing a 20,000 sq. ft. commercial center, fire station, ambulance building, and 
auto service station. This $1.2 million business development venture is being funded 
by the Economic Development Administration, Housing and Urban Development, and 
the tribe through BIA-Credit and Financing. Our construction company (LCO Devel- 
opment Corporation) just built over 200 new HUD housing units, and we currently 
manage our entire housing program. Several other small commercial businesses have 
been developed and are operating on the receavaiing at this time, including a cranberry 
marsh for the past 19 years. 

- Health care development 

Currently, our tribal health care system consists of an IHS funded outpatient 
clinic, staffed with a full-time physician's assistant, and three paramedicals, treating 
minor emergencies, common ailments, and usual preventive procedures. The clinic also 
employs a part-time dentist two days per week. Hospitalization and prescriptions are 
_ provided for, under Indian Health Service contract medical care, fiscal Support admin- 
istered by the Tribe to local hospitals and pharmacies. We also administered an 
iHS-Community Health Representative Program which provides community health service 
in contact and referral. 

~ Education development 

Currently the Lae Courte Oreilles Tribe is providing educational services to 750 
Tribal members. These Reeees include a BIA funded K through 12 system, adult 


education college and vocational, student scholarship services, early childhood education 
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programs and a teacher training program which at the present time has 43 students 
enrolled at a loeal college. 

Our Tribe has operated the K through 12 system since January of 1975. In May 
of 1978 the secondary students moved into the new high school facility which is located 
seventeen miles from the elementary school. Our current level of enrollment in the 
high school is 103 students and 115 students at the grade school. At the high school 
level our students have access to the Control Data "PLATO" system. This computer 
assisted learning program has eight terminals located at the high school which have 
the capability of providing 400 prepackaged courses. At the present time our Tribe 
is designing an Ojibwa Language course to be programmed into the PLATO system. 
Students in addition have access to the fifty gifted courses on the PLATO system 
which inelude as examples: math, remedial reading, science, languages. In May of 
1980 broadeast and production facilities were built in a small area of the high school. 
These facilities were built in conjunction with a Department of Labor funded telecom- 
munieations program. In October of 1980 the Tribe received a title IV. part A 
entitlement monies to develop a broadcast training program for the high school level 
students. Currently this course has 35 students enrolled. 

This program will allow successful students access to employment with the 
100,000 watt tribally controlled FM station. Our public broadeasting station is scheduled 
to go on the air in July of 1981. 

The LacCourte Oreilles K through 12 system has been very successful in sharply 
curtailing the dropout rate of Indian students from 75% in 1975 to 20% in 1978. These 
figures are reflected from an independent study by a private consulting firm in 1978. 
This study also indicated that Lac Courte Oreilles was ranked number one of the 30 


tribally controlled Indian schools. 
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* Introduction to Specific Appropriations 


Being aware of the mood of budget restraints in this Congress, we nevertheless 
feel compelled to present our urgent needs as reflected in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Indian Health Service, and Office of Indian Education, budget estimates for FY 82. 
These urgent needs are as follows: 

Bureau of Indian Affairs (Non-Education) 

Our Tribal Court will be exerting greater jurisdiction in civil, criminal and Indian 
Child Welfare cases. We are also in the process of expanding the capability of our 
Tribal Law Enforcement Department. This will allow the tribe to maintain law and 
onder in accordance with expanded jurisdiction as previously deseribed. Our Tribal 
Planning Department in concert with the Tribal Council has developed budgetary plans 
to expand tribal facilities, initiate additional training and resources, institute our judges 
and court acvocate department, and begun to process law in cooperation with other 
courts throughout the nation: non-Indian and Indian. For these new efforts our Tribal 
Council has estimated that we will need approximately $180,000 per year of new Bureau 
of Indian Affairs funding. 

Presently, our Tribe does not administer social services or general welfare 
assistance to our tribal members. Yet there is a tremendous need for social services. 
No such services are derived from our BIA agency. However, we do receive assistance 
from the State of Wisconsin, which is administered and managed entirely by Sawyer 
County, adjacent to our Reservation. 

Our Tribal Council will be instituting the development of a tribal Social Services 
Agency and general welfare assistance program in the amount of $308,000 and $770,000 
respectively from the Bureau of Indian Affairs under a contractual arrangement per 


PL93-638. 
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Our Reservation is located in a restored forest and fresh water lake environment. 
Our tribe has high priority for the preservation and development of our natural resources, 
wildlife and fish. We will be requesting approximately $45,000 of additional BIA funds 
to supplement our existing forestry development and protection program. Additionally, 
we will be requesting $30,000 of new BIA funds for the further development of our 
natural environment involving wildlife, fish, and other natural resources. Although 
water is not an issue of quantity in this area, we do have a high priority in the 
maintenance and purification of our natural waters. This is for the protection of fish 
and the growing of wild rice which is a traditional food of our tribe. Our tribe will 
be requesting approximately $75,000 of new BIA funds for water resources and $150,000 
of new BIA funds for wildlife and parks. Our reservation is situated in the area of 
rich mining and mineral resources. There are efforts at the present time to explore 
and survey such resources by private interests. We are in the process of maintaining 
an interest in investigating and promoting our own resources in the area of mining 
and mineral enterprise. We will be requesting $10,000 of fn BIA funds to assist the 
Tribe in this effort. All of these new conservation efforts when realized will require 
a certain additional work load of law enforcement body. We expect to expand our 
existing law enforcement body to enforce new conservation laws and ordinances which 
will be developed thereto. Therefore, we will be requesting approximately $140,000 
of new BIA funds for these efforts. 

Sinee the establishment of our federal reservation, we have continuously exper- 
ieneed land depletion beginning with the impact of the Genera Allotment Act; private 
intere$ts in our timber, wildlife and fish; and the outright confiscation of land through 
illegal sale and improper trust protection by the federal government. In addition to 
all this, in 1921 approximately 6,500 acres of reservation land were flooded by the 


building of a hydro-electric dam by a private utility firm, which also resulted in the 
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loss of prime wild rice producing shoreline. At the present time, we are involved in 
possible negotiations; the instituting of new legislation; or litigation involving restitution 
of a tremendous loss to the tribe in land, water and wild rice over the past 60 years. 
Under Rights Protection, we are requesting $150,000 of new BIA funds to assist our 
tribe regarding this major issue. 

Our tribe has made. major strides in achieving economic self-sufficiency. 
However, our rate or unemployment and the need for skills development and job training 
for our tribal members is well below the national levels. Our Tribal Council sets high 
priority on the need for the development of our full-time Tribal Business Development 
Agency. We need expertise in marketing and research, investment and venture funding 
and seeking resources to assist the tribe in the management of business enterprise. 
We feel that there are many opportunities in northern Wisconsin to develop business 
enterprise in cooperation with other businesses throughout this area. We need the 
capability and support to achieve this level of economic Stability and self-sufficiency. 
For this effort we will be requesting $188,000 of new BIA funding. 

Credit and Financing is an important aspect of business development. There 
tie many lerding institutions in this area. However, without proper equity and collateral 
is is almost impossible for Tribal enterprise to develop proper credit and financing for 
the development of business enterprise. According to our best estimates, it would 
require a minimum of $200,000 credit to develop one solvent tribal business enterprise 
in a minimum period of 5 years. We will be requesting that $200,000 be reserved for 
our Tribe in the BIA credit and financing budget category. 

Our Tribe is desirous of further developing our existing cranberry marsh and 
expanding new possibilities or agricultural development. For this effort we will be 


requesting $100,000 of new BIA funding. Although the Statute of Limitations on land 
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claims will be terminated very soon, our tribe will be in need of approximately $25,000 
of new BIA funding concerning 2415 land claims. The tribe has expended an appreciable — 
amount of other tribal funds for these claims in the past. 

As our tribe moves toward retrocession, it is anticipated thet this will involve 
litigation, legal research, support of attorneys, court costs, ete. Our tribe has already 
moved toward retrocession by the development of our own tribal court and by the 
acceptance of the provisions of the Indian Child Welfare Act. For this new effort, 
we will be requesting approximately $292,000 from the BIA under Litigation and 
Unresolved Indian Rights budget provisions. 

Training and Technical Assistance to enable the Tribe in those efforts as 
previously summarized herein will require in our best estimate, the amount of $50,000 
of new BIA’ funding. 

Now that our Tribe is constructing anew fire station, we will need fire fighting 
equipment, training in fire prevention and fighting, and safety provisions. For this we 
will be requesting $50,000 from the BIA in FY 82. 

The total amount of funds required naréiii from the BIA either through contract 
or direct service is in the approximate amount of $2,750,000. These new requests are 
being made after careful review of the budget justification of the BIA for FY 1982, 
our plans for future tribal development, and consideration of BIA funds allocated in 
FY 81 which amount to approximately $477,000. 

Indian Health Service 

Our Tribe's specific health plan (FY 81-84) requests the addition of a new health 
clinic with complete pharmacy and dental supportive services. In accordance with 
provisions of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act and our right to update the 
National plan, our tribal council has deemed it more cost savings in the long run to 


develop a more comprehensive reservation located health care system, including as a 
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primary incentive, the construction and operation of a new hospital to serve 3,500 
members of our tribe. The hospital will incorporate special treatment for chemical 
abuse detoxification and alcohol treatment and counseling. We feel that there will be 
cost savings to the federal government in the long-range future with the institution 
of a new hospital. This will relieve the necessity to continue the IHS-Contract Medical 
Care program (approximately $500,000 per year) indefinitely, which will be required 
with the establishment of a new clinic as hereinbefore explained. We will be requesting 
a planning grant from the Indian Health Service to revise our Tribal Specific Health 
Plan to reflect a new hospital in the future. The amount of the new planning grant 
request will be approximately $75,000 for FY 82. 

Alcoholism and chemical abuse continue to plague the overall social and economic 
development of our tribe. We will be requesting $250,000 of new IHS funds for 
alcoholism treatment and counseling; and $250,000 of new IHS funds for mental health 
programming under the new IHS-Mental Health Systems Act. 

Our current FY 81 funding from Indian Health Service is approximately $625,000. 
Projecting the costs of a Comprehensive Health Care System as herein described, we 
project that’ the per capita rating after completion would be in the area of $1,000 per 
tribal member. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs (Education) 

The Tribal Council recognizes that proper facilities for the educational school 
system is a major priority, since the elementary school system is overcrowded and is 
presently operating in a condemned facility. The guidelines as presented by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for an elementary school and gymnasium is 26,700 sq. ft. Given 
these dimensions, we are requesting $2,007,300 to construct a new elementary school 


and gymnasium. Also, recognizing that the high school facilities are without proper 
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gymnasium facilities hindering the implementation of proper sporting activities amongst 
our youth, we are requesting $1,000,000 to construct a new gymnasium (12,300 sq. ft.) 
from BIA. With the operation and maintenance projected for all LCO education 
facilities, we are requesting $304,700 from OIE and BIA. Given the energy fuel cost 
inflationary figures that are projected for the future, we are requesting an increase 
of 20% of our allocated cost in FY 81. We are in need of our own school transportation 
system. Therefore we are requesting from the BIA and OIE $150,000 of new funds. 
The total projected cost is approximately $3.4 million. These funds are being requested 


out of the Bureau of Indian Affairs budget justification for FY (fiscal year) 82. 


Are there any questions? Thank you. 
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Mr. THAYER. Chairman Yates, I am Gordon C. Thayer, Chairman 
of the Lac Courte Oreilles Band of Lake Superior Chippewa Indi- 
ans, and this is Dr. Eugene Begay. 

Briefly, the Tribe is located in northern Wisconsin with a total 
enrollment of 3,500 members who reside on a 75,000 acre reserva- 
tion. 

Just to give you a brief overview of the Tribe, we have our own 
K through 12 educational system. Our education program encom- 
passes also in the overall an adult education program including 
programs such as adult education college and vocational, day care, 
preschool and on to the teacher training program at the local 
college. 

We have our own tribally-owned building construction company 
which we are looking at in the future as a cornerstone for econom- 
ic development projects for the Tribe. We currently have under 
construction a $1.2 million commercial venture that will be com- 
pleted by July of this year. In the commercial center will be a large 
supermarket, a gas station and a fire station. 

We have our cranberry marsh in operation and that is part of 
our economic development program. It has been in operation for 
approximately 15 years. 

The Tribe is also in the process of developing a 100,000 watt FM 
public broadcasting station which will go on the air also in July. 

Mr. Yates. What do you want us to do? 

Mr. THayer. We are before the committee today to look at specif- 
ic areas of funding in regard to the Office of Education, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and Health Services. At this point I would like to 
briefly give you an outline of our K through 12 school system. Our 
Tribe has been operating this since January of 1975. In May of 
1978 the secondary students moved into the high school facility 
located 17 miles from the elementary school. The current level of 
enrollment in the high school is 108 students and 115 students at 
the grade school. At the high school level our students have access 
to the Control Data “PLATO” system. This computer assisted 
learning program has eight terminals located at the high school 
which have the capability of providing 400 prepackaged courses. 

Mr. YATES. This is all in your statement? 

Mr. THAYER. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Can you tell us the items that you have? 

Mr. THAyeEr. Yes. In the area relating to specific appropriations, 
we are aware of the budget restraints in Congress. We feel com- 
pelled to present our urgent needs in the budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1982. These urgent needs are as follow: 

Our Tribal Court will be exerting greater jurisdiction in civil, 
criminal and Indian Child Welfare cases. We are also in the proc- 
ess of expanding the capability of our Tribal Law Enforcement 
Department. This will allow the tribe to maintain law and order in 
accordance with expanded jurisdiction as previously described. Our 
Tribal Planning Department in concert with the Tribal Council has 
developed budgetary plans to expand tribal facilities, initiate addi- 
tional training and resources, institute our judges and court advo- 
cate department, and begin to process law in cooperation with 
other courts throughout the nation, non-Indian and Indian. 

Mr. Yates. You will need a lot more money. 
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Mr. Tuayer. In that area we are estimating approximately 
$180,000 per year of new Bureau of Indian Affairs funding. 

In the area of social services, at the present time the Tribe 
receives no funds from the national agency for social services. All 
of our social services at this time are being administered by the 
State of Wisconsin under Title XX. Since the Tribe is assuming 
jurisdiction in the Child Welfare Act, it is apparent that we need 
monies for a Social Service Department at the tribal level. 

The Tribe is currently taking over some state programs such as 
the Indian Relief Program, the Income Maintenance Program that 
the State now administers which is AFDC, the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram and Medical Assistance. We anticipate within the next 
coming year that we will be taking over these programs; so we 
estimate to set up a social service component to serve a number of 
people on our reservation. Our Tribe needs in the area of $308,000 
and $770,000 respectively from the Bureau of Indian Affairs under 
a contractual arrangement from which at this time we no longer 
receive funds. 

Our reservation is located in a restored forest and fresh water 
lake environment. There are a lot of lakes and a lot of timber in 
that area. We are looking for moneys for the preservation of our 
national resources in wildlife and fish. We will be requesting ap- 
proximately $45,000 of additional BIA funds to supplement our 
existing forestry development and protection program. In addition, 
we will be requesting $30,000 of new BIA funds for the further 
development of our natural environment involving wildlife, fish 
and other natural resources. 

Although water is not an issue in our area, we do have a high 
priority in the maintenance and purification of our natural waters. 
This is for the protection of fish and the growing of wild rice which 
is a traditional food of our tribe. We will be requesting approxi- 
mately $75,000 of new BIA funds for water resources and $150,000 
of new BIA funds for wildlife and parks. 

Also, our reservation is situated in the area of rich mining and 
mineral resources. There are efforts at the present time to explore 
and survey such resources by private interests. We are in the 
process of maintaining an interest in investigating and promoting 
our own resources in the area of mining and mineral enterprise in 
our area in the northern part of Wisconsin. 

Mr. YATES. How much money are you requesting? 

Mr. THAYER. We are requesting $10,000 of BIA funds. 

We expect to expand our existing law enforcement body to en- 
force new conservation laws and ordinances which will be devel- 
oped there too. We will be requesting approximately $140,000 of 
new BIA funds for these efforts. 

Mr. YartEs. Is that the whole list? 

Mr. THAYER. It continues. 

Mr. Yatres. We have the statement and that statement does 
contain your entire list of all your activities. 

Mr. THAYER. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. You sound like you are a well organized and flourish- 
ing tribe. 

Mr. THAyER. The reason there are so many pages here, sir, is 
that the Tribe has received relatively low amounts of funding in 
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the past years in relation to other tribes and other areas in the 
United States. We feel that we are a large, progressive tribe and 
one of the things that we are looking at is the developing of an 
economic base so the Tribe can be self-sufficient in years to come. 

Mr. Yates. That is understandable. I think that is a good idea. 
We will talk about it. 

Mr. THAYER. We are looking at on some of the other reservations 
the need for a hospital. At the present time our Tribe through 
contract health services from the Indian Health Service is receiv- 
ing approximately $500,000 a year to maintain health care. If you 
add that up over a few years, that adds up to a substantial amount 
of money. If we get a hospital at Lac Courte Oreilles, this would 
also be an avenue of curtailing spending and that is in concert with 
the present trend in Washington today. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


INDIANS INTO MEDICINE 
INDIAN HEALTH 
WITNESSES 


BERNARD KAHRAHRAH, FORMER DIRECTOR, AMERICAN INDIANS INTO 
MEDICINE PROGRAM 

LOIS STEELE, INMED PROGRAM, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Mr. Yates. Indians Into Medicine. Your statement will be made 
a part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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The Universit 


BOX 225 | 
GRAND FORKS 58202 
PHONE 777-3037 


TO: Honorable Sidney R. Yates, House Representative 
Chairman, Sub-committee on Interior and Related Agencies 


FROM: American Indians into Medicine Program (INMED) 
School of Medicine 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


HEARING DATE: 1:50 p.m. , February 48, 1981 

WITNESS: Bernard Kahrahrah, Former Director 
American Indians into Medicine Program (INMED) 
Box 225 


University Station 
Grand Forks, ND 58202 


ACCOMPANIED BY: Jean Brandt, Public Information Specialist, INMED 


SUMMARY : 


INMED is requesting your consideration for its continuation at the same level 
of funding. The Program and its Advisory Board from twenty-two reservations 
thanks Congress for helping this training program and their support of the 
Indian Health Care Improvement Act. 
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TESTIMONY 


My name is Bernard Kahrahrah. I am the former director of the American 
Indians into Medicine Program at the School of Medicine, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. I am here to request your consideration for the Pro- 


—  gram's continuation at the present level of $720,000 funding of FY 1981. 


INMED has proven that it can produce fully qualified medical school 
candidates and successful medical school graduates, as well as nurses and 
other health professionals. In the past seven years we have produced twenty- 
two Indian doctors - of the five finished with residency, four are working 
with Indian people. We have also a nurse and a dentist from our program, 
both working at Cheyenne River Reservation and an MPH working with an urban 
Indian group. We now have twenty-four more students enrolled in medical 


schools and thirty-one undergraduates at UND. 


Last year we discussed the need for a dependency allowance. Our students 
are older and have children. There is little back up at home making it diffi- 
cult to borrow for medical school. IHS salaries for physicians are far less 
than that of private practice. We feel that our students should practice 
with their own people or the goals of the Program are not being met. They 
are less apt to do this if they go deeply in debt for their medical education. 
The need for the dependency allowance was recognized by Congress but the lan- 
guage necessary to allow its use was not put into Section 103 and 104 of the 
Indian Health Care Improvement Act. We wish now only to ask for a language 
change to allow the dependency allowance to be paid. We still recommend that 
the dependency allowance be patterned after Title IV of the Indian Education 


Act. We are not asking for additional money from what we received this year, 
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only language to allow us to use it as was intended and continued funding at 


that level. 


The need for the INMED Program i as crucial now as it was in 1970 when 
the need for minority health professionals became apparent. The Aberdeen 
Area of Indian Health Service is 30% below the allocated number of doctors. 
Yet over 200 physicians have been in and out of some reservations in that: area 
in a year. The National Association of Minority Medical Educators quoted 
American Association of Medical College figures showing that the first time, 
first year enrollment for American Indians peaked in 1975 and is now back to 
1970 levels of .1% - only 1/4 what it should be to be at parity and far less 
than it should be after considering the total number of practicing Indian 
physicians is around 200. The GEMINAC report that speaks to an over supply 
of physicians admits that these figures do not apply to minority candidates, 
or to reservation and inner city areas. The University of North Dakota has 
consistently been accepting 4 or 5 American Indians to medical school and 
others into other health profession career training each year.* Yet, each 
year we have to request to be a part of someone's budget to continue opera- 
tion. We have proven ourselves where other minority programs have failed. 


We ask you to take the steps to allow us to be considered a permanent line 


reeH of the- IHS budget at the FY 1981 tevelnot Gindimoat 


‘nursing, medical lab tech., etc.. 
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aww 
THE INMED PROGRAM HM 


“The Indians Into Medicine Program (INMED) is 
designed to produce Indian health professionals of the 
highest degree whose training will help answer the need 
for adequate health care services for Indian people. It is a 
reservation-based program representing 22 reservations | 
in the five-state area of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Montana, and Wyoming. An all-Indian ad- 
visory board appointed by the tribal council from each 
reservation serves in the direction and success of the 
Program. 

INMED approaches its goal from many directions. By 
working with Indian communities, schools, and univer- 
sities, a pool of people who show an aptitude toward a 
medical career is being identified beginning from the 
elementary school level through the college level and 
beyond. The junior and senior high school and college 
student recruitment program, another facet of INMED, 
draws upon this pool. Once the student enters the 
Program, supportive services of INMED are available to 
him to insure his academic success. 


ACADEMIC COMPONENTS OF INMED 
Medical Education Program 


The University of North Dakota School of Medicine 
has provided the means for pursuing one aspect of 
INMED by granting fully qualified Indian students five 
positions in the School of Medicine each fall. 

Thé 2:1:1 plan, implemented’ by the School of 
Medicine, emphasizes the training of primary care 
physicians and consists of freshman and sophomore years 
at UND, the junior year at the University of Minnesota 
School of Medicine or Mayo Medical School, and the 
final year back in North Dakota for elective clerkships at 
community hospitals within the state. The M.D. degree 
is then granted from the UND School of Medicine. 

Since the fall of 1973, thirty-six INMED students 
have been admitted to medical school; twenty-nine at 
UND, and seven* at various schools throughout the 
country. INMED has also assisted in the placement of an 
additional twenty students who have chosen to complete 
their degrees through other medical programs. 


“Including two dental students, two nursing students, and one 
student in a Public Health Master’s Program (MPH). 
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Special Graduate Program 


INMED also accepts graduate students who are 
currently not academically prepared to fulfill medical - 
school requirements and assists them in that preparation. _ 

To date, twenty-one INMED graduate students have 
completed those requirements and have been accepted in- 
to medical school. 


College Program 


Regardless of which health profession the INMED 
undergraduate chooses to pursue, the suggested pre- 
medical curriculum is essentially the same. Four years of 
college preparation are recommended for students en- 
tering the University of North Dakota School of 
Medicine, although a degree is not a requirement. No 
particular major is preferred, but a broad, liberal 
education is expected. In addition, the candidate should 
fit into his program the following courses: Chemistry (20 
hours), Biology (8 hours), Physics (8 hours), Genetics (3 
hours), Psychology or Sociology (3 hours), Language 
Arts (6 hours), and College Algebra (3 hours). 
Trigonometry, calculus, and other selected courses in 
biology are also recommended. 

Tomorrow’s physicians must not only be ac- 
complished in medicine, but also they must be concerned 
with the social problems confronting the community. 
They need to have a liberal education, encompassing in 
some depth the natural sciences, the social and 
behavioral sciences, and the arts and the humanities. 
Students must therefore select their curriculum with 
these goals in mind. 

Upper classmen and special graduate students also 
have the opportunity to study for the Medical College 
Admission Test (MCAT) through preparatory programs 
offered by INMED. | 

Since its inception, INMED has assisted more than 
one hundred and twenty siudents in their pursuit of a pre- 
medical education. 
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Summer Institute 


INMED also assists students in their academic 
preparation by providing a Summer Institute program 
which is flexible enough to meet individual needs. 


College Program 


The Summer Session schedule at the University in- 
cludes classes that Summer Institute students may take as 
part of their regular pre-medical school program. 
However, some students may instead choose to 
strengthen their academic background by taking ex- 
tracurricular courses in some core areas. 


High School Program 


INMED offers a Summer Institute for senior high 
school students who show interest and aptitude in the 
field of health professions. To help them prepare for the 
college level courses they will need to take, students are 
provided individualized instruction in math, physics, 
biology, anatomy, physiology, entho-botany, chemistry, 
and reading and study skills. 

Students receive one and one-tenth high school 
credits upon completion of this session. - 


Summer Cultural Exchange Program 


In addition to their academic program, students par- 
ticipate in a cultural exchange program of Indian 
awareness topics, pow-wows, camp-outs, and other ac- 
tivities designed to support and maintain their cultural 
ties. 

Approximately two hundred and eighty students have 
completed the programs offered through the Summer In- 
stitute. 


Summer Institute activities are supported by funds from 
participating reservations, private foundations, and 
federal agencies. 
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SUPPORTIVE SERVICES OF INMED 
Family Support Plan 


The Family Support Plan is a unique part of the 
INMED Program. It is designed to mobilize all the 
human care resources required to insure the highest 
possible potential for success of the INMED student. 

While it is expected that Indian students may have to 
adjust to a non-Indian academic setting, it is neither wise 
nor desirable to expect them to abandon their heritage 
and cultural values. It should not be necessary for them to 
have to choose between their family and culture, and an 
education. 

Therefore, INMED students are provided with many 
services to meet and preserve their cultural heritage. 
Financial support in the form of student stipends covers 
family living costs. Freedom from financial worry enables 
INMED students to succeed where others failed. A plan- 
ned variety of cultural activities are offered to help 
students retain their value systems and traditions. 
Medical services are provided for INMED families 
through University health services. Community social 
service agencies provide assistance in almost all areas of 
human service needs. 


Counseling and Tutoring 


Although special supportive services have been in- 
corporated into the Program, the stresses that the Indian 
student encounters in having to meet the same pre- 
professional academic requirements as any other student 
are inevitable. INMED provides teachers and counselors 
to students desiring tutoring in any subject area, as well 
as academic or personal counseling. 
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Learning Resource Center (LRC) 


The LRC is designed to encourage the cultural rein- 
forcement and academic enrichment of the INMED 
students. It offers students a place to meet and share their 
personal and professional commitments to Indian people, 
and affords them the opportunity to serve as role models 
for other Indian students. The LRC provides study areas 
equipped with study carrels, reference texts, and 
audiovisual materials to supplement their academic 
preparation. . 

The LRC also serves as a resource center for the 
INMED staff. Medical school catalogues, science educa- 
tion journals, health legislation information, and other 
pertinent reference materials aid the staff in assisting 
students toward their goals. 


Academically Controlled Environment (ACE) 


The purposes of ACE are to help students who are 
having a difficult time with courses in which they lack a 
sufficient background, and to help students who may not 
have developed proper study habits. Students who receive 
a grade of ‘‘D’’ or lower in the core courses are placed on 
probation with the Program. Conditions of probation in- 
clude tutoring sessions, periodic instructors’ evaluations, 
weekly counseling, mandatory class attendance, and in- 
dividual testing to identify skill areas the students may 
need to strengthen. 
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College Summer Institute students experimenting in 
chemistry class 


College students reviewing their physics notes 
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Medical student taking ‘“time-out’’ for pow-wow. 


For further information and application forms 
please contact: 


INMED 
Box 173 
University Station 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 58202 
(701) 777-3037 
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Mr. Yates. Tell us what you want the committee to do. 

Mr. KAHRAHRAH. I would like to first of all thank the United 
States Government on behalf of the INMED program. As a former 
director of the INMED program I guess I have witnessed several 
years of experience with this committee and I guess basically I am 
here to tell you some results as well as request consideration for 
the continuation of the funding at the present level of $720,000. 

I would like to state that our program goal remains the same as 
it has been. We have been attempting to get physicians to work 
with Indian people. There are a lot of external factors which are 
beyond our control but we do encourage through our family sup- 
port plan as well as activities to encourage our own medical stu- 
dent undergraduates to become completely aware, if not try to 
recognize, that there is a definite need for them as evidenced by 
the shortage of physicians in the Aberdeen area running about 30 
percent. Even at that I believe, according to the freeze, there are 
going to be some problems in filling those positions. 

There was a report that came out saying there is an oversupply 
of physicians. The GEMINAC report did state that; however, it 
says that the figures do not apply to the minority students and 
those students and candidates who are from reservations and inner 
city. I thought I would state that for the record. 

I guess what I would like to say is that the benefits of the 
program become far-reaching in that a number of our students who 
do not necessarily make it into the professional schools do come out 
of the program with a very strong scientific background. 7 

Another spinoff, we are attempting to work with our School of 
Nursing in that we have reached an agreement with them in hopes 
of recruiting Indians into nursing for the baccalaureate degree 
level. We are in the area of agreement arranging for the tutoring 
and the support systems for these students who would be pursuing 
a nursing degree. 

Another item of concern for us is the, I guess, current amend- 
ment to Sections 103 and 104 and particular language allowing for 
the dependency allowance. That has been quite a difficult situation 
financially for our students and we are not talking in terms of 
financial assistance or additional requests for money, that is not 
what we are saying. We are just stating that we would like for 
there to be congressional support for the language. 

Finally, consideration for the INMED program becoming a for- 
malized type program with the Indian Health Service and more or 
less locking hands and stating that we do provide the necessary 
professional commodity which we feel is quite marketable in 
today’s society and that these physicians become taxpayers, they 
become very solid citizens who provide us with the kind of leader- 
ship and role models that we need for our young people as a result 
of all of these benefits. We are requesting consideration for that 
pega line item with the Indian Health Service at the current 
evel. 


TAT 


Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


ASSOCIATION OF NAVAJO COMMUNITY CONTROL 
SCHOOL BOARD 


BIA FACILITIES MANAGEMENT BUDGET 
WITNESS 


DONALD D. CREAMER, REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIATION OF NAVAJO 
COMMUNITY CONTROLLED SCHOOL BOARDS AND BORREGO PASS 
SCHOOL (BIA CONTRACT SCHOOL) 


Mr. Yates. Association of Navajo Community Control School 
Board. 

Mr. Creamer, your statement may be made a part of the record. 

Mr. CREAMER. Thank you. 

[Material follows:] 
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BIA JUSTIFICATION FOR FACILITIES MANAGEMENT (Page BIA-119 through 124)FY 82 


Testimony of Donald D. Creamer, 2/17/81 
_ Representing the Assn. of Navajo Community Controlled School Boards 
and Borrego Pass School (BIA Contract Schoo1) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, you have in this request BIA's 
justification for a $92 Million dollar network of bureaucratic pipelines 

through which to deliver facility maintenance and operation resources to 

the physical facilities of the institutions which provide direct Federal 

services to Indian people. 


We believe we have a unique role to play in your consideration of this 
request. We are located at the bottom end of the pipe, and give you feedback 
as to what comes through it, to us. And we believe you should know that 
over the last two years, the trickle has slowed to an occasional drip! 

Except for regular deliveries of fuel, most of the operations and mainten- 
ances services we receive are done on an "emergency only" basis now, due 

to shortages of materials, travel restrictions, and the need to get approval 
for almost everything done from someone "higher up" in the system. 


We call your attention to the fact that BIA in no way whatever breaks out 

its administrative overhead costs from the actual cost of services performed 
directly for users. You will look in vain for how much is spent on Central 
Office and Area Office Managerial staffs in this request, as opposed to what 
is spent at the Agencies and Schools which this request makes "responsible for 
the operation and maintenance of Bureau facilities" (p. 121). 


However, aS some measure of BIA's priorities in this area, we call your 
attention to the fact that of the 40 numbered justification statements pre- 
sented in the request, only 7 (list appended) actually describe services 

to users. ' All the rest describe Facility Management's own internal administra- 
tive overhead activities, or extensions of those activities to other organiza- 
tions. And we can testify that this bureaucratic pre-occupation with admini- 
strative trivia also dominates the operation of BIA's Facility Management 
program. 


We would like you to consider two recommendations on this matter: 


1. That the Sub-Conmittee demand, and carefully review, full 
disclosure of BIA's Facility Management overhead costs and 
functions, at every level, in comparison with the labor, 
materials, transportation, and other direct costs of actual 
services rendered at user locations. 


2. That the Sub-Conmittee attempt to apply any budget cuts for 
this sub-activity first to these overhead functions and costs, 
before making reductions or placing restrictions (such as 
travel) on service delivery at the user level. 


Facility Management services can only be improved by eliminating a large 
part of its centralized paperwork justification, review, and approval 
systems. 
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Secondly, we call your attention to the fact that, despite urgent efforts 

last year to secure payment for Operation & Maintenance (O&M) for the previously 
private contract schools, this year and in the future, no.payment has been 

made to this class of schools yet this year in the Navajo Area, and the BIA 

is requesting increased resources for all other O&M activites in FY 82, with 

the sole exception of these schools. (p. 123 - "continued at the FY 1981 
level of $2 million." Against this background, we object to the lanquage of 

the justification statement's O&M Objective, "to operate and maintain RBureau- 
owned physical facilities for the programs of the Bureau”. 


In the past we have had endless trouble with Facilities Management review and 
approval procedures on precisely this language. They have refused to do even 
_ the smallest things because a particular building was not "Bureau-owned". 
Operations and maintenance services should be provided in support of the 
Bureau operated or funded program, not BIA's real estate as such. While we 
are not currently experiencing these problems any more, at the school I serve, 
we strongly recommend Committee language clarifying this matter, so that BIA 
-eannot later claim that F.M. funds were appropriated only for BIA-owned 


Next, we call your attention to the fact that budget justifications at the Central, 
Area, Agency; and site level (list appended), include activities which are now 
being carried out by the Facility Construction and Operation Improvement Division 
of the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Policy, Budget, and Administration 

of the Department of the Tnterior (FCOID of PBA). These fall into three areas 

of activity, and illustrate the fact that the $92 million requested here is only 
the tip of the Facility Management iceberg, which must be seen as a Single 

entity with School Facilities office on the Commissioner's staff, and FCOID 

of PBA, and related directly to the Educational Construction program of the 

BIA, to grasp its real size and scope. We will treat each area separately. 


1. FACILITY MANAGEMENT CONTROL SYSTEM (p. 120) 

Field reports and rumors:highly credit this system as a means of allocating 
Facility Management resources to the actual facilities being served. We are of 
course very interested in seeing this system, and would welcome any device which 
will equitably and non-politically allocate M&O resources to schools and other 
BIA institutional facilities. We only urge that that system separately identify 
the overhead functions necessary to deliver those resources, and price them too. 


2. FACILITY IMPROVEMENT AND REPAIR PROGRAMS (pp. 120 & 121 several places) 
The Facility Improvement and Repair budget is found on pages 142-144 under 

Construction as a separate request, instead of (as in past years) as part of 
the Facility Management budget. This reflects the fact that it is actually 
administered by FCOID of PBA in coordination with BIA through a Intra-Depart- 
mental Steering Committee. BIA functions ascribed here to Area and Agency or 
local School levels have been taken over by FCOID and the Steering Committee, 
and are performed by private contractors, fully in addition to BIA's administra- 
tive activities. There are two problems with this. 


A. The administrative overhead costs of Facility Management are partially 
concealed by the arrangement-by-placing them in two separate additional 
budgets. Page 144 requests an additional $2,967,00 for "Program 

_ Management" for Facility Improvement and Repair, while FOOID is 
also requesting a further $3,539,000 for FY 82 at the Departmental 
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level, for its operations. In this latter respect, it is of note 

that FOOID of PBA was initially established as a temporary structure 

to review the condition-of BIA school facilities, make recommendations 
for correcting their deficiencies, and establish systems for maintain- 
ing and operating them once the deficiencies were corrected, and to 

phase itself out by the end of FY 81. Instead, it is a healthy and 
growing empire, with a $52 Million budget for program, and $6.506 Million 
for administrative overhead, and $3 Million for Planning (18.3% in all) 


B. All "major repair and improvement" resources of BIA's facility users. 
have been sucked up into this empire, to be used exclusively on the 
priorities of the Steering Committee. FOOID and the Steering Committee 
have chosen to use a service delivery pattern based upon major projects 
at single locations under contract with private construction firms, and 
themselves choose the "lucky" locations. In any particular year, these 
locations get all the repair and improvement funds for the year, and 
the rest of the locations get none. 


The only exceptions to this "all or none" approach in the budget 
request are $1.5 Million for "Emergency Repair" systemwide, and another 
$1.5 Million for "Boiler Repairs" systemwide. As may be expected under 
this approach, anything really needed that is not a boiler is an 
"Emergency", so these funds will not go far. 


We would be the last to argue against the need for facility repair and improve- 
ment as such. Neither can we argue against the attractiveness of having someone 
come in with an organized plan for a whole institution and put it all back into 
shape in one magnificent effort. But we can argue against putting all BIA's 

eggs in this one basket when it comes to repairs and improvements, and ree oe 
fully urge the need for you to hear us out on the subject. 


A. This approach flies in the face of Indian control of matters vital 
to Indian Education, in direct opposition to the stated Federal 
policy under P.L. 95-561. It puts almost total control in the hands 
of the Assistant Secretary for Policy, Budget, and Administration 
and his staff, far above even any Indian influence. This is also 
in violation of the letter of 95-561, Section 1126(a), which requires 
Interior to vest all functions with respect to expenditures of 
Federal funds for the purposes of Indian education in the Assistant 
Secretary for Indian Affairs, not PBA. 


B. The all or nothing approach being used places relatively trivial 
improvement needs ahead of sometimes critical ones, because it lumps 
all improvement needs at particular sites together, and places them 
ahead of all improvement needs at the other sites in the system. 

This is equally true of "non-emergency" repair needs, or "emergency 
repair needs" beyond the $1.5 Million limit. Some actual examples 

may be helpful in understanding what this means to Indian facility 
users. These are reported for Eastern Navajo Agency and the school 

I serve only, not because our needs are any greater than those of 
other schools and Agencies in the system, but because they are typical 
and we did not have the opportunity to gather information outside 
these areas, due to short notice on thé time & purpose of this hearing. 
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EXAMPLES OF RELATIVELY TRIVIAL NEEDS GIVEN PRIORITY 


In FOOID's proposed program budget, $11.4 Million is projected 
for expenditure on energy conservation improvements, environmental 
protection improvements, and meeting architectural requirements 


for the handicapped. 


This represents 24.4% of the total available 


for the system for repair and improvement, or 55% of that projected 


for the Navajo Area Schools. 


Each of these emphases is probably needed, and each has a national 
hard-core advocacy group which has managed to secure legislation 
requiring everybody to make facility improvements in its area... 


We don't want, to fight with these people. 


However we would point 


out that the majority of such improvements contrast heavily with 


actual conditions at Indian schools. 


For example, typical types 


of improvement to be made at the "lucky" schools compare with typical 
conditions at the "unlucky" ones that cannot be corrected for lack 
of resources or control of resources as follows: 


Typical legislated improvement - 


Install ramps at all steps for 
use of wheelchair occupants. 
(I haven't seen a wheelchair at 
Borrego Pass in 10 years...) 


Install handicapped toilet, 
lavatory, etc fixtures and 
grab-barss for toilet and 
shower stalls. 


Install smoke-free incinerators, 
or establish sanitary landfill 
operations, etc. 


Retrofit insulation and thenrnw- 
pane windows. Insulate walls & 
floors. 


Typical repair needs at ENA 


8 out of 20 ENA schools report concrete 
steps and sidewalks so deteriorated that 
they are un-safe for non-handicapped use. 


4 locations report toilets for non-handicapped | 
which leak, won't flush, etc, because old 

& worn out. Three have sewer systems that 
are totally inadequate & must be replaced. 

6 report rusted out shower and toilet stall 
partitions (there are dozens more). 


Sewer lagoon consistently runs over at 1 
school, flooding countryside. 1 school has 
a rotted out classroom floor, etc. 

Several have steel windows that won't open. 
12 locations report leaking and deteriorated 
roofs that must be completely replaced. 

5 locations report need to replace major 


portions or all of heating systems that 
scarcely work any more. Walls are cracked & 
wind blows in at several’ locations. 

The above are examples only. A copy of the list provided by ENA is submitted 

as an appendix. Additional information may become available from the Navajo 

Tribe, if desired. 


RECOMMENDATION : 
Do not abandon the project approach, but supplement it with desperately 
needed funds at the Agency. level, and take off all requirements for any 
higher level approval for use of Facility Management funds for repairs 
& improvement of any facility not scheduled this year for a major project. 
_ Place approval power at the School Board level instead, and use School 
Board priorities for local school "fair share" allotments from Agency. 
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EDUCATION CONSTRUCTION (p.. 136) : 

We wish to take exception entirely to the justification offered for 
this program (or lack of program). It suggests that the reduction in total 
requirements from FY 81 ($11.1 Million, or 15.5%) is simply the result of 
changing priorities from new construction to major repair and improvement 
of existing facilities. Were this true, then the $43.7 Million eliminated 
from the new construction budget would have shown up in the Improvement and 
Repair budget, but only $28.9 shows up there. 


We hate to appear paranoid, but what we fear is that FOOID is simply imposing 
its own priorities out of hand upon the BIA's Division of School Facilities 
Construction Priorities system, by stripping it of its budget (through PBA) 
until it can gain total control of the priority criteria themselves sometime 
this year. We would point out that, if this is the case, the present criteria 
were established with heavy field Indian input, under 95-561 implementation 
procedures, and any arbitrary changes made will reflect sample bureaucratic — 
obstruction of Indian control of Indian Education. 


The same fears arise over the references in this section of the justification 

to intentions to carry out "consolidation" plans developed for the Navajo area 
by FCOID in the Navajo School Study. We have submitted comments elsewhere on 
this Study, which we would only characterize here as unworthy of this Committee's 
consideration as the basis for decision making on a policy level. 


Finally, we call your attention to the radical under-estimate of the rising 
cost of utilities, fuel, and energy-related products ("15% a year") used as 
the basis for a $3 Million increase in the Facility Operation portion of 

the budget. We are already experiencing a severe curtailment in maintenance 
services because of diversion of funds into operational costs (mostly fuel). 
At the present rate, we can forsee a point in the near future at which 

Area and Agency budgets will be entirely consumed (again) by energy costs 
for operation and personnel commitments. 


Thank you for your patience and attention. 


A Oe Cee 


Donald De Creamer aft 2 ee Seay 


LISTS Actual services to users. FCOID functions 
P. 121 Area, Engineering Phase P. 120 Area, 
#2 tse 1 Py 
Direct Support 121, Engineering Phase 
#5 2 & 3 a aS 
122 Agency Agency 


Ha) 3a Gyre ce 10 #2 
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_Mr. Creamer. I am Donald D. Creamer representing the Associ- 
ation of Navajo Community Controlled School Boards and Borrego 
Pass School, a BIA contract school. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an areawide problem that we are facing. We 
experience in our school in terms of having our services from 
facility management reduced to a fair trickle or a drip now and 
then, and Mr. Jim submitted in his written testimony yesterday 
some record of what that means to the local school. We perceive it 
as being a much broader question and we call your attention to the 
fact that, for example, in the facility management budget justifica- 
tion some 82 percent of the justification statements describe sheer 
administrative paperwork and it seems to me that is how the 
system itself operates. 

There is lots of paper, two services, lots of excuses for why they 
cannot be delivered and so on, and yet you have a $90 million 
budget request and that is a lot of money and a lot of the services 
simply are not getting there. 

We would like first to ask that the committee really look into the 
overhead costs in this program and see how much of that paper- 
work is necessary and how much is just self-generated work for 
bureaucrats. Secondly, we would like to urge that if there have to 
be cuts in this area that they be in the Bureau’s budget and 
because of the national budget cutting that is going to occur that 
the cuts occur in the paper as much as possible, not in services to 
the schools. 

Secondly, we have had problems in the past that have been 
brought to this committee about the operations and maintenance 
services offered previously to private schools. Those schools had 
been started by tribes that were not near schools before and we 
tried to get that system together but in fact no money has yet been 
received by any of those schools yet this year, that system is still 
not working. We don’t quite know what is holding it up but we 
think that it is time for somebody to see why on earth we are not 
getting the facility management money to the schools so that they 
can take care of their facilities. 

We take note that the Bureau has introduced into its budget 
request in its objectives that the program is for the operation of 
maintenance of Bureau facilities. In the school that I serve we 
have had a lot of trouble with such an issue in the past where if we 
_ leased buildings to support our education program the Bureau 
_ would not do anything, that we could not fix broken windows or 
anything else because they didn’t own the building. We would very 
much like to see that the instructions from the committee and the 
language instruct the Bureau to offer facility maintenance services 
to Bureau operated programs regardless of who owns the building 
because there is already in that justification a plan to lease build- 
ings by GSA, for example, in supportive services. 

Then there is a major problem which has occurred because of the 
shift of facilities, major repairs and improvements to the Facility 
Construction Division at the secretarial level in the department. 
The problem is not so much that FCOID is not doing their job, I 
think they are doing an excellent job from everything we can see, 
but they have adopted a different pattern. They are delivering 
services in major projects through contract. 
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The Bureau still has a whole service delivery system where they 
delivered it with Federal employees. They never did RIF those 
employees out when the money was removed and they are in the 
facility maintenance budget. That process has been taking place for 
a year or so and that is part of why the services have been reduced 
to a trickle, because their personnel budget just exploded out of 
sight on facility maintenance in our area because of that. They 
have absorbed it now through attrition by the concentration of the 
money in the major projects. It had a few schools which is a very 
good long-range plan, it has robbed the rest of the schools of any 
major repair funds. There is not anything to be used in this area of 
agency option in the schools that don’t have contracts this year in 
their project year scheduled for about $20 million worth of projects 
for next year according to the budget request. 

The projects are running around a million dollars a school. The 
average for the last year was about $8 million. That means that by 
the end of next year half the schools will have been touched but 
there are other schools that have critical needs and won’t be 
touched. Unfortunately, the project approach means when you 
move in you do everything at the school, so the schools that are 
getting the services are, for example, getting relative frills, ramps 
for wheelchairs when there may not be a kid in the whole school 
that needs a wheelchair. The schools that are going without have 
drastic problems. Some schools are getting double thermopane win- 
dows and in other schools the furnace does not work. 

Mr. Yates. Is this on your reservation? 

Mr. CREAMER. Yes, in the Navajo area. ; 

I have submitted a list that I have generated by our agency as 
typical. That is in the testimony, I submitted that as a documenta- 
tion. They generated it at my request. I said, what have you got in 
terms of major repairs that you cannot do because you cannot get 
it through the system, and that is what they gave me. It is a simple 
matter that they have switched systems of delivery and left noth- 
ing in the whole system to take care of odds and ends until the 
new system can come around and we bring things up to snuff. 

I am not at all suggesting that the new system which will do a 
very good job over about four years be abandoned at all but. that 
we leave something in the old system for the critical problems. 
There is only a million and a half dollars in the budget for emer- 
gency repairs and a lot of these things are not emergency. A roof 
that leaks is not an emergency but over a three or four year period 
it can pretty well ruin your school. That is the kind of problem 
that is not being dealt with now. 

I would like to ask the committee to consider putting some 
money back into facility management as such. If you have to move 
some administrative money over by order, I don’t care, but put 
some money for major repairs at agency option done as close to the 
schools as you can get it. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 

The Montana Inter-Tribal Policy Board. 
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[The scheduled witness did not appear.] 


NATIVE AMERICANS FOR UNITY 
INDIAN HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


WITNESS 
LESTER B. GEMMILL, CONSULTANT 


Mr. Yates. Native Americans for Unity. 

Mr. GEMMILL. I am substituting for Michael Berry. 

Mr. Yatss. State your name. 

Mr. GEMMILL. Lester B. Gemmill. I am a consultant. I am really 
giving testimony on behalf of the States Consortium on Indian 
Education. 

Mr. Yates. Your statement may be made a part of the record. 

[Material follows:] : 
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Witness: Lester B. Gemmill 
Coordinator, Indian Education 
Michigan Department of Education 


Submitted To: House Appropriations Committee, Subcommittee on Interior 
February 18, 1981 


HEARINGS ON INDIAN PROBLEMS 


Honorable Sidney Yates, Chairperson and Honorable Members of the Interior 
Subcommittee, the witness respectively submits this report on Indian Education 
on behalf of the States Consortium on Indian Education, representing eighteen 
Separate states, and wishes to thank you for granting this opportunity for us 
to be a part of this hearing. 


I. TITLE IV, PART A, B AND C OF PUBLIC LAW 92-318, INDIAN EDUCATION ACT OF 
1972, APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982 


On behalf of the States Consortium on Indian Education, representing 
eighteen states, the witness, Lester B. Genmill, Supports the requested 
appropriation of $98,900,000 for fiscal year 1982 for Parts A, B and ae 


of the Indian Education Act, Public Law V2=OLGS 


The States Consortium members are State Department of Education staff 
members, most of whom are of American Indian descent, and were organized 
for the purpose of finding the ways and means of assisting the respective 
Chief State School Officers, the respective local educational agencies 
and the parent committees in their efforts to implement and improve their 
Title IV, Part A programs. 


The Consortium officers have met with the Exrcutive Council of the Chief 
State School Officers, respective representatives of the Education Com- 
mission of the States and the United States Office of Education/Office 
of Indian Education to discuss the need for clarity regarding the role 
of states in Indian Education. 


Respective State Consortium members, being aware of possible block 
grants to states, have expressed a strong desire that Indian Education 
funds be maintained as a separate budget line item and not be combined 
with other major programs, should block grants be made to states. 


One of the strongest desires of the nation's Indian people is that they 
maintain their identity as Indian tribes and Indian people. It is com- 
monly believed that the impact of the Indian Education Act upon Indian 
children and youth has greatly enhanced the awareness of their people 
and their self-image as citizens of this nation. 


It would appear, at this time, that the Title IV, Part A programs, since 
1973, have had a positive effect upon Indian youth and children in their 
achievement and their retention rate in school. Although many Indian 
pupils are reading at a lower rate than non-Indians, research indicates 
that all pupils, regardless of race, tend to perform below average if 


II. 
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they come from a lesser economic and social background than the average 
or middle class. 


The States Consortium on Indian Education have expressed a need for 
adequate staff, at-the state level, and especially staff for improving 
services to local educational agencies and Indian parent committees. 
Indian Education directors and coordinators feel that some Title TAN 
Part A programs have been dropped because of insufficient parent 
committee training, parent committee and staff turnover, and sometimes 
changes in local educational agencies' representatives, without notifi- 
cation either to the Department of Education staff or the United States 
Office of Education/Office of Indian Education program officers. 


There appears tc be a need for a closer contact with local educational 
agencies and parent committees, otherwise they tend to feel somewhat 
alienated and lose interest in the programs. Many schools and parent 
committees, when the Indian Education Act was implemented, erroneously 
assumed that states had a key role in assisting them. Some states, 
however, do give considerable assistance to grantees by providing 
workshops/conferences and school visitations. State's involvement 
with Indian Education, it seems, was expected by local educational 
agencies and parent committees. 


It would appear that strengthening Indian Education staff at the state 
level, by providing federal funds, would provide the avenue to greater 
coordination of services and improve the assurance that Indian children 
are adequately serviced in other program areas where they are eligible. 


IDENTIFICATION OF ELIGIBLE PEOPLE 


Apparently, the identification of Indian pupils attending public schools 
was not foreseen as a problem. The difficulty now, it seems, is the 
lack of agreement as to who should be authorized to appropriately 
identify eligible Indian pupils attending public schools. It is my 
feeling that the Indian people living in rural or urban areas generally 
know who the other Indian people are; however, there are some of Indian 
descent who have little contact with Indian communities and have gone 
unrecognized as Indians. 


Because there are numerous suggested procedures regarding the definition 


~of "Indian" and no clear satisfactory method generally agreed upon, it 


is my belief and recommendation that the respective Indian communities 
and the local educational agencies should be responsible for the iden- 
tification for Title IV, Part A eligibility. My thoughts are based on 
the idea that as responsible agencies, we are trying to serve people, 
and that most people are honest about their heritage. Local educational 
agencies, at this time, are aware that appropriate identification is 

of great concern to tribes and Indian people in general, and are rather 
cautious with their approval of those claiming Indian descent. 


jE « 
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I would recommend that the respective State Department of Education's 
Indian staff be authorized to review annually, the local educational 
agencies’ student eligibility forms for Title IV, Part A and report 
their findings to the United States’ Office-of Education/Office of 
Indian Education. i * 


THE RIGHT OF FEDERALLY-RECOGNIZED TRIBES TO CONTRACT 
Sa a a aa SA ed EE EU INI 


.Because the concept of creating block grants to states is relatively 


new, there has been no discussion between the Department of Education 
staff and tribal representatives regarding the respective tribe's 


feelings or positions about contracting Title IV, Part A grants with Wr 


the respective states or federal government. 


It is the thinking of the States Consortium on Indian Education that 
the respective federally-recognized tribes retain their right to 
contract, including Title IV, Part A entitlements. However, the 
Consortium members felt that initially the states would be in a 
better position to provide broader services, at lower cost, and 
enhance the relationship between states and the respective tribes 

if the states were authorized to administer the total grants to 
states. 


Adequate parent committee training appears to be the essential key 

to maintaining successful Title IV, Part A prcgrams, and the states 
seem to be in a better position than the local educational agencies 

or the federal government to provide this service. Many Indian 

parents having children attending public schools, seem not to be 

aware of the eligibility of their children for other services by 

local educational agencies financed by the federal and state govern-— 
ments. There is an apparent need for states to monitor more closely 
the involvement of all school programs to assure that equal educational 
opportunities are provided to every child. 


In conclusion, it can be argued that in the case of American Indian 
children, the tribes, the states and the federal government all possess 
the legal right to provide an education for them. It should be recog- 
nized that federal funds are provided at the state level to administer 
programs to provide for the delivery of services to schools, to effect 
compliance and to monitor programs, except for Indian Education programs. 
It should also be recognized that some states are providing funding for 
extra programs or services designated for American Indian children only. 
Some of these programs may be in jeopardy because of inflation, tax 
burdens and high unemployment. Finally, we need to recognize that the 
annual per pupil expenditure for Title IV, Part A is the lowest when 
compared to all other federal and state financed school programs. 


American Indian staff, at the respective Department's of Education 
level, are in agreement that their unit or section within their 
agencies will be strengthened by federal funding assistance, and that 
they will be able to expand, where necessary, the delivery of services 
to the Indian population. 
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The following are members of the.States Consortium on Indian Education: 


a too Alaska, Ron Bedard 
Phone: 907-465-2800 


2. Arizona, Josiah Moore 
Phone: 602-255-4391 


3. California, Andrew Andreoli 
Phone: 916-322-9744 


4. Colorado, Roger D. Martinez 
Phone: 303-839-2166 


i 5. Louisiana, Nedra Ourso 
Phone: 504-342-3517 


6. Michigan, Lester B. Gemmill 
~ Phone: 517-373-3260 


7. Minnesota, M. K. Mueller 
Phone: 612-296-6458 


8. Montana, Bob Parsley 
Phone: 406-449-3036 


9. New Mexico, John Olguin 
Phone: 505-827-5448 


10. New York, Ann Lewis 
Phone: 518-474-7611 


11. North Carolina, Betty Mangum 
Phone: 919-733-6032 


12. North Dakota, Warren G. Borchert 
Phone: 701-224-2282 


13. Oklahoma, Sam Homan 
Phone: 405-521-3257 


14. Oregon, Clement Azure 
Phone: 503-378-3784 


15. South Dakota, Eugene Fracek 
Phone: 605-773-3783 


16. Utah, Wil Numkena 
Phone: 801-533-5431 


17. Washington, Emmett S. Oliver 
Phone: 206-753-3635 


18. Wisconsin, Roger Philbrick 
Phone: 608-266-3394 
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Mr. GEMMILL. I am also representing the rural and urban Indi- 
ans. 

My written testimony supports the fiscal year 1982 proposed 
budget for $98.9 million for Indian Education Projects A, B and C 
of the Indian Education Act. We have concern at the state level. 
We feel that the amount that was indicated in Part B of $1 million 
for the States to lend their assistance to local grantees would be 
insufficient because it would amount to roughly 1.3 percent of the 
total grants for the whole nation and that seems very low for the 
kinds of purposes that it is earmarked for. 

The second thing would be we have not heard how the monies 
would be distributed to the States, what formula would be used. 
Would it be based on the number of grantees in the State or would 
it be based on the amount of total paid dollars going into the State? 
It should be cleared up. If it were based simply on the total amount 
of grants going into the State, there would be five or six States up 
to $1 million and there would not be much left. 

In addition to what I have stated, the members of the States 
Consortium on Indian Education representing 18 States felt that 
there is a great need to focus greater attention on local and rural 
education and health needs. They feel that this should be an at- 
tempt to expand rather than restrict services to the Indian people. 
As consortium members, this is specifically geared to try to meet 
their needs. ; 

We also strongly feel that the Education Fellowship Program 
should be refunded because it is insufficient to meet all of the 
needs. We are also aware of the continued high cost to obtain 
higher education because of inflation and reluctance by citizens to 
have any greater burden tax wise. 

We are also concerned that because of the great possibility of 
bloc grants in the States most of the school related programs, it is 
our opinion that rural Indians should be concerned and should 
seek ways to make sure their equity service is at the State level 
because their children are eligible in many of these programs 
which we feel they do not pay sufficient attention to, such pro- 


grams as Compensation Education, Title I; Special Education and 


other programs. 

On behalf of the States Consortium on Education I wish to thank 
you for this opportunity to testify. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. We appreciate it. 


PEMBROKE, NORTH CAROLINA MEDICAL CLINIC 
INDIAN HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
WITNESS 


CAROLYN EMANUEL, MPH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, PEMBROKE MEDI- 
CAL SERVICES, INC. 


Mr. YATES. Pembroke, North Carolina Medical Clinic. 
Ms. EMANUEL. I am Carolyn Emanuel, Executive Director of 
Pembroke Medical Services, Inc. 
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Mr. Yates. Your statement will be made a part of the record, 
Miss Emanuel. 

Ms. EMANUEL. Thank you. 

[Material follows: ] 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE THE © 
HOUSE INTERIOR COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


FEBRUARY 18, 1981 


FISCAL YEAR 1982 


HEALTH SERVICES APPROPRIATIONS 


bys 
Carolyn Emanuel, MPH, Executive Director 
Pembroke Medical Services, Inc. 
Post Office Box 849 
Pembroke, North Carolina 28372 
— (919) 521-864) 
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Svecial Features 


a 


1. The Lumbee Indians 


Robeson County, located in southeastern North Carolina, covers 


_ = 


approximately 844 square miles and is the second Jargest of all North 
Caroline's 100 counties. Actording to the 1970 Census, 60% of the 
state's ]ndian population resides in Robeson County - home of more 
tnan 30,000 Lumbee Indians who constitute the Yargest Indian tribe 
east of the ease tasipni aivens North Carolina, itself, ranks in the 
top five states across the nation with high Indian population. 

The Lumbee Indians - target ethnic seond : 

- are recognized by the state and United States Congress al- 
though they lack any special relationship to the federal government. Con- 
sequently, they are ineligible to receive direct benefits or other assis- 
tance from the Bureau of Indian Affairs or Indian health services. It is 
estimated that over half of the Indian population in the nation are, hake 
wise, ineligible to receive any benefits or assistance from these federal 
agencies. The Lumbees have only within the ipast five years been able .to 
participate and receive federal support through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare where urban or off-reservation Indians have been 
able to share in those federal programs and monies ear-marked for Indians 


regardless of federal status. 
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Utilizat.... 

There is some very specific data on U.S. Indian and Alaskan Native util- 
jzation of health care facilities. These utilization statistics, however, are 
based on Indian Health Service and contract hospitals ant Indian Health Service 
hospital and field clinics. These hospitals and clinics serve reservation In- 
dians only, therefore, the Robeson County Indians would not even be included in> 
their overall statistics. 

Utilization of health facilities varies greatty bétween reservation and 
non-reservation Indians. The trend of Indian. uti liedtion for Indian Health Ser- 
vice facilities has been steadily rising over the yeakee 

In his article, The Differential Use of Health Services, Thomas Wan states 
that "subcultural beliefs and practices may have the most marked influence in 
health service use". Ethnicity per se does not function to limit the access to 
health care but various man-made obstacles, i.e., professional, organization, and 
social barriers impede the health care behavior of ethnic populations. Wan 
illustrates the major problems of the professionals are insensitivity and ignor- 
ance to ethnic/cultural differences, racial discrimination, and communication 
problems. Under the organization heading, he mentioned unidentified needs, un- 
availability of accurate health and demographic statistics for ethnic populations 
and maldistribution of minority/ethnic health workers. The author then illus- 
trated many social and personal factors which may hinder care for the ethnic con- 
sumer, i.e., fears, misperceptions of health status, alienation, cultural defin- 
itions of "sick role", and finances. 

Many of Wan's descriptions such as ignorance to ethnic differences, racial 
discrimination and lack of accurate health statistics, are applicable to the Lum- 
bee Indians. Another Lumbee specific study was done on the utilization of health 
care services by the urban Indians inside the Greensboro SMSA. Most of these 


Indians were residents of Robeson County who left the county in search of employment 
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when many jobs were eliminated by technological modernization in agriculture. 
In this study one third of the sample was receiving Medicaid, 42percent had 
been to the Health Department, 37 percent to the emergency room and 14 percent 
to neighborhood health clinicsin the past twelve months. Twenty-one percent 
had been to the dentist in the same time period. One-third of the families had 
a physician and 20 percent had a dentist. 

The families not utilizing the medical care facilities in the past twelve 
months stated the following as their major reasons: cost (25 percent); trans- 
portation (22 percent); and lack of information (7 percent). The same reasons 
were given for not going for dental care with a higher percentage of families 
quoting cost as their major reason. 

In the study interviews with the staff of the Health Department it was re- 
vealed perceived barriers between Indian clientele and services offered by the 
agency. The Health Department staff and leaders in the Indian population could 
agree that pride, beliefs, customs, life styles, knowledge about services and 
economic status influence the Indians response to available health care. 

The Robeson County Health Department has seen a large increase in their 
Family Planning Program by all ages and races. There was a 68.3 percent increase 
in the number of patients (over 19) they served between 1977 and 1979; and a 100.8 
percent increase in the number of teens served. In the 1977 statistics for tne 
state population of pregnant females, the Indians seek care earlier in their 
pregnancy and have more prenatal visits than blacks but are slightly behind white 
averages for the same criteria. Information from the State Commission of Indian 
Affairs indicated that Indian utilization of local community mental health pro- 


grams had increased significantly from fiscal year 1974-75 to fiscal year 1975-76 


Another factor relating to utilization among Robeson Indians is their method 


of health cere payment. Since 45 percent of the Robeson County Indians have 
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incomes below $4,000 a year, finances have é great impact on their medical care 
utilization. In 1977, Robeson County had 11,833 persons on their Medicaid ros- 
ter, 15,515 receivina food stamps and €,052 Medicare enrollees. These figures 
are total individuals and include all persons on the Specific roster whe ther 
or not they receive overlapping assistance. The Pembroke Medical Services has 
averaged 37 encounters daily for the past year with the following eva ia = eee 
their population's (90% Indian) financial coverage: 50 percent third party, 30 
percent non-payers (financially unable), and 20 percent full out-of-the pocket 
payment. 

As illustrated in the urban study of the Lumbees, cost was most often cited 
- as the reason for not seeking medical care. Even if the 47 percent of the below 
poverty level Indian families receive some type of medical assistance, the cost 
of transportation, drugs and accessories may often fall beyond the scope of this 
coverage. This is especially true for the elderly Indians. Nationally 50.8 
percent of Indians 65 years and older are below the poverty level. As is true 
with the general older person, the eiderly Indians exhibit the greatest need of 
11 population groups for the medical services, yet often face the most barriers. 
In Robeson County, even if the older person has Medicare, they stil] meet a 


sixty dollar deductible and a 20 percent co-insurance payment. 


Health Potential 
In the area of health care the Lumbee Indians of North Carolina and other 
non-reservation Indians are a very special ethnic group. By not living on reser- 
vations these Indians are not included in the Statistics. These Indians are 
also not covered by the Indian Health Services which has had a large impact on 
reservation Indian health in the past twenty-five years. The U.S. reservation 
Indian population in general has been snown to have poorer health and living 


environments than non-reservation Indians. However, they both have very similar 
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‘health problems. Through the Public Health Service reservation Indians have 
health personnel that are interested in the Native American population, under- 
stand their culture and attempt to meet health care needs within the orientation 
of the Indian background. This special interest does not hold true for the 
non-reservation Indian seeking care. As illustrated in the Greensboro report of 
the urban Lumbees, alienation was added to al] the cultural, financial, and know- 
ledge barriers to health care. The health care hurdles mentioned by the Greens- 
boro Indians, also relate to the Indians remaining in Robeson County except that 
strong, proximal family support replaces the physical alienation of the migrated 
Indian. 

Within rural Robeson County, the Indians do not face much racial discrimina- 
tion with their routine office visits since many of the health care providers and 
staff are Indian or local people. However, the referral contacts by the Indian 
population have a high possibility for racial and socio-economic discrimination. 
Many specialists in the immediate referral area do not take Medicare and/or 
Medicaid and many of the Pembroke Clinic patients complained of disturbingly bla- 
tant racism by some of these physicians. These complaints were geared more at 
provider attitude than at medical treatment. 

The racial and financial barriers also put the referring provider in a bind. 
If a nearby specialist whom a provider knows and trusts will not accept the mode 
of peyment of the patient, then the provider hes to find a specialist that he 
does not know but who does accept Medicare/Medicaid. This may pose transportation 
difficulties for the patient. A similar problem arises when the patient refuses 
to return to a particular specialist after he felt that he was poorly treated as 
a person. The initial provider again must make provisions for the patient's per- 
ceived injustice. In essence, the generally poor Indian ethnic group of Robeson 
County does not have the same chance at certain types of health care as some of 


the Caucasian groups of Robesonians. 


76-640 0 - 81 - 49 
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The basic rural, ethnic and low socio-economic composition of the Robeson 
County Indian population predisposes them to a difficult entry and poor treatment 
within the present medical care system. A contributing factor to the basic make- 
up of this population group is its poor educational status Besides 
the 14,332 total Robesonians with less than an eighth grade education, there are 
another 25,388 people that have no formal education. This group was not broken 
down by race. Referring back to Wan's article , the health care barriers of 
pride and communication are two that are often encountered when dealing with 
poorly educated patients. Pride often keeps the older, poorly educated Indian 
patients from volunteering information about their reading and comprehension 
abilities. Health providers, on the other hand, often take it for granted that 
patients can read and that the patients understand information or instructions 
if patients do not voluntarily. verbalize otherwise. 

The housing and water supply of the Robeson Indians add both direct health 
hazards and indirect barriers to successful health management. A high percentage 
of substandard housing and large percentage of privately dug wells with little 
sanitation control often post physical barriers to carrying out successful health 
maintenance or disease management at home. There are other direct health problems 
reraeed to insufficient heat and ventilation in substandard housing but the water 
in Robeson County may be a virtual volcano of health problems. While the immed- 
jate effects of the poorly monitored water supply as seen in the high prevalence 
of urinary tract infections and kidney stones should be of concern, as should the 
long term, as yet unseen effects. That is, what effect will all the fertilizers, 
sprays, and possible unchecked sewage contamination have ten or twenty years 
from now? 

An attribute of this population that sets it apart from either of the other 
races in the county is the lower median age. The median age of 18.9 years has a 
lot of influence of the high violent death rate (motor accidents, homicides, etc.). 


All of these external modes of death together cause the second highest number of 
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' Indian deaths. The high accident death rate is typical for younger population 
groups but the number one killer of the Robeson County Indian is heart disease. 
This is not so unusual in comparison with the U.S. general population, however, 
not only are the Robeson County Indians a relatively young population, they have 

a sharp decrease of elderly people in comparison to both Robeson County and North 
Carolina population in general ~~ ~+~AS indicated earlier the county 
Indians have @ significantly lower median age at death. For the year 1977, 

50% of all Robeson County Indian maie deaths from heart disease occurred before 
the age of 65. Thirty-five percent of all female Indian deaths from heart disease 


and 56 percent of male MJ deaths occurred before the age of 65 . The 


heart disease mortality rate reflects many aspects of the Lumbee Indian life. Al) 
the demographic and socio-economic factors, the stress of low socio-economic life- 
style, the high prevalence of diabetes among Indians, and the high fat diet con- 
sumed by this region Indian all weave the web leading to heart disease and a de- 
creased potential for a healthy life. 

The Indian children are also affected by all the socio-environmental factors 
especially during the first year of life. Since SIDS is the leading cause of 
post neonatal death in the Indian infants and little is known about the disease 
entity, one can only question, What is it about the Indian infants' cenetic 
composition, their environment and/or their natal life that predisposes them to 
higher incidence of sudden infant death syndrome than other infants in their county 
and state? BOOT Ts 

For the toddler and older Indian child, the possibilities for a healthy life 
depend not only on their environment but on their parents’ perception and pursuit 
of health care.Ina study done on the Indian children with otitis media not only 
did 50 percent of the cases fail to respond to the first drug of choice, Ampi- 
cillin, but there was a ‘failure to return' rate for these Indian children that 


was four times greater than tne North Carolina average for this age group. When 
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_ 34 of the families were contacted as to why they did not bring the 
child back, the answers correlated with the barriers to health care 
already mentioned: financial reasons; 2. transportation; 3. the 
child was well and doctors are alarmists; 4. child did not heal - 
and so was taken to someone else. The last two answers manifest the 
parent's lack of understanding of the child's illness and treatment, 
their symptoms and their perception of the providers (e.g. parents 
feeling uncomfortable about calling and asking questions before next 
scheduled appointment). 

The average Native American in Robeson County, has, at best, 
a fair chance of leading a long, full, healthy life. When many 
socio-economic and environmental hurdles have to dealt with daily, 
health care often takes on a lower priority. With so much energy 
expended by the bulk of this opulation on day to day living, little 
energy is left to fight off disease thereby predisposing them to 
illness. The high daily stress of low socio-economic living also 
often leads to alcohol and anxiety and depression problems, which 
have been indicated as Robeson County Indian health problems. 
The ingredients surrounding the lives of the Robeson County Native 
Americans do not mix for a healthy recipe of life. 

Sensitivity to the special kinds of barriers facing minorities 
is a prerequisite to effective health service outreach in an area 
such as Robeson County. All the cultural, structural and technical 
barriers facing the Indians affect their health, their utilization 
of health care facilities, and their compliance to a practitioner's 
regime. The ultimate question with the Lumbees and other ethnic/ 
racial minorities is that without the available statistics of the 
population's health care needs and the financial means to penetrate 
barriers to health care, how can we effectively reach them? 

We have recently submitted a request for $177,000 for a 
Rural Health Initiative grant to subsidize the delivery of health 
care to the Pembroke Community on a sliding fee scale. However, 
we have been informed that there are no monies available for new 
starts.Although we are not new, we are considered as such due to the 
above request being of an initial nature. Additional appropriations 
under P.L. 94-437, Title V, should help penetrate the financial 
and access barriers to health care for the American Indian. 

In summary, I wish to go on record as supporting the 
full requested appropriations for P .L. 95.537, as amended and 
. recommended for FY 82 funding levels. 
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Ms. EMANUEL. I am speaking on behalf of the Pembroke, North 
Carolina Medical Clinic as well as the Lumbee Indians in Robeson 
County. According to the 1970 Census, 60 percent of the State’s 
Indian population resides in Robeson County, the home of more 
than 30,000 Lumbee Indians who constitute the largest Indian tribe 
east of the Mississippi River. We are a non-reservation group and 
we have no direct relationship with the Federal Government. 

Heretofore we received funds from the BIA. However, we have a 
group of people down there that have problems similar to those on 
the reservations and in some areas even greater such as life expec- 
tancy. Those people down there are still dying ten years earlier 
than the average citizen in the State. Some data I looked at a few 
minutes ago and it says 50 through 70 of the life expectancy had 
been closed from some eight years to five years. It is worse now 
than what it was 30 years ago. 

We try to find a medical cure for these people regardless of their 
ability to pay with the exception of National Service Corps provid- 
ers where we operate on a service basis. 

We are mandated to require the person’s ability to pay. We find 
this very important to do and that if it was so high, maybe 75 
percent of the people would qualify for some reduced rate and they 
would be unable to implement the sliding fee scale based on this. 

We ask your support of the Indian Care Improvement Act which 
is the Board of Indians as well as the Title II that deals with the 
health programs. 

Last year among the motor vehicle fatalities, 84 percent of those 
were with American Indians involved with alcohol. To compare 
with the State as a whole, it is 300 percent higher. So I can really 
see a need and would try to arrest that but we find it impossible to 
do without the funding. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


INDIAN EDUCATION OFFICE, PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY, 
MARYLAND 


INDIAN HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
WITNESS 


PATRICIA KING, PRESIDENT, MARYLAND TITLE IV INDIAN EDUCATION 
COALITION ; 


Mr. Yates. Indian Education Office, Prince Georges County, 
Maryland. 

Ms. Kina. I am Patricia King. 

Mr. Yates. Your statement will be made a part of the record. 

Ms. Kina. Thank you. 

[Material follows:] 
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HOUSE INTERIOR COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
TITLE IV INDIAN EDUCATION ACT 


Testimony 


by 
Patricia King, President 
Maryland Title IV Indian Education Coalition 


accompanied by 


Rene Wilson, Director 
American Indian Education Project 
Sligo Junior High School 


Silver Springs, Md. 
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The Indian population in the state of Maryland is 
today requesting a continuation of funding of Title IV 
The Indian Education Act. 

Since 1976 when the first Title IV program was funded 
in the State of Maryland, the number. of Indian children has 
intreased by one-half. The five existing Title IV Part A 
and one Part B programs cannot begin to meet the needs of 
the approximately 2,000 Indian children and Indian adults 
in the State who could participate if given an opportunity. 

One. of the Part A programs in our largest urban setting 
will not be able to continue to provide for Indian children 
in the next fiscal year because of the lack of funds 
available for program continuity at a level to provide 
for a coordinator and an effective level of programs and 
services because of increasing disinterest of Indian parents 
to certify their children under new revised procedures 
(OE 506) which has affected the total Indian student count 
for. entitlement purposes. 

The participants in Title IV programs come from a 
variety of backgrounds. These participants represent 
Native American Indian populations in states which have 
suffered from historical upheaval and whose cultures have 
been uprooted. The increasing number of western and 
reservation Indians who settle in urban communities find 
new pressures and have special needs which are often 
overwhelming. There are at least fifty (50) American Indian 
tribes represented in the Maryland communities. Existing 
programs must try to serve all of the needs of this 
diversified tribal representation. Needless to say, this 
is a mind-boggling task. 

It is only through Title IV that the State of 
Maryland is aware of the existence of an Indian population. 
Even the public school system. has often been ignorant of 
the fact that Indian students are enrolled in the schools, 
and in view of this, totally ignorant of the special needs 
of Indian students. There are no other programs which render 
services to Indian children and their families because of the 
knowledge gap between a State which does not actively participate 
in assessing such special needs and problems. 
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Our Title IV programs have accomplished thd 
following: 
1. Indian Identity 

We have many adopted Indian children in non- 
Indian homes. Soliciting their participation in Title IV 
programs and activities has provided opportunities for 
these children to learn of their Indian heritage, thear 
customs and traditions, and to begin a new outadek" on. 
life by feeling good about themselves and within. themselves. 
Adoptive parents are also learning about the special needs 
which their children have and are beginning to reinforce 
the self-esteem of their children in the home. 
2. Career and Employment Needs 

Preparation for better education and expanded 
job opportunities are offered through seminars, job 
information specialists and distribution of job information 
pamphlets, referrals to GED courses and special training 
programs. These types of activities encourage Indian youth 
to seek employment and to better their economic 
situations. 

3. Supportive Counseling 

We have all asked ourselves the age-old question - 
Who. am I? Coming from a social work perspective, I view 
that many of the problems our Indian youth presently face 
are the results of the confusion about one's identity. 

This is a particular problem for Indian youth whose 
traditional values often conflict with contemporary society's 
views. Title IV programs are the only programs available 

to Indian children which help them define their identity. 

A teenager who has pride and self-esteem in knowing who 

he is does not get into trouble after school, or in school, 
or in society. Title IV programs provide preventive 
activities related to mental health. 

No child can perform in an academic environment 
unless he feels good about himself. We cannot overemphasize 
how important identity is. Because of our desire to utilize 
Title IV funds as best we can, the programs in the State 
of Maryland have formed a Maryland Title IV Coalition which 
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_ meets to discuss problems and share information to 
seek ways of improving the life of Indian children and 
Indian adults in the State of Maryland. 

Mr. Chairman, two of our Title IV programs are 
within 15 miles of the Capitol. We invite you to visit 
and find out more about what Title IV is doing in the 
public schools in Maryland, and we earnestly request 
full funding of Title IV - The Indian Education Act 
in order to provide the programs and services to all 
American Indian and Alaskan Native children and adults 
for whom the legilslation was intended. 
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Ms. Kina. I am President of the Maryland Title IV Indian Edu- 
cation Coalition. 

Mr. Chairman, the Indian population in the State of Maryland is 
today requesting a continuation of funding of Title IV of the Indian 
Education Act. 

Mr. Yates. Are you going to read your statement? 

Ms. Kina. Yes, I am. 

Mr. YATES. It is already in the record. 

Ms. Kina. All right. 

Mr. Yates. Tell me what it is you want. 

Ms. Kina. We are asking you to please continue the funding. We 
have many varieties of different Indians, including those who are 
native to the State and consequently are unable to identify them- 
selves totally as Indian people. Then we have the western Indians 
who come to our urban centers and have a very hard time in 
settling themselves in the communities. The State of Maryland has 
to define especially among our younger children to find their iden- 
tity. 

Mr. Yates. What does that mean, to find their identity? 

Ms. Kine. Young children have noted that because of the con- 
temporary society and the conflict they are in with their Indian 
ways the fact that historically Indians have been forced to assimi- 
late into the society- and it becomes very difficult for them to know 
who they are. 

Mr. Yates. Title IV is helping them to do this? 

Ms. Kina. Title IV is helping them to identify. Any young child, 
whether they are Indian or not, will not be able to participate in 
the society. One of the things that I have found coming from the 
social workers, and I do not know who they are, academically they 
have difficulty in their environment and their social discrimina- 
tion. The Title IV program entitles them to participate in activities 
which I am sure any child that assures himself, who knows who he 
is, will have no problem with the society and with his affluent 
subjects. 

We have put together a coalition of programs. We have five, one 
of which is the program that is not going to continue next year 
because of the lack of funding available to them. Consequently, 
that program is going to be in the State of Maryland. 

The other point I want to make is that the State is not partici- 
pating. In fact, many people in the State of Maryland do not know 
we have that many people so through them we have a means 
whereby we can again find the problems and present those prob- 
lems to these people. 

My last remark to you, Mr. Chairman, is that there are two 
kinds of programs within 15 miles of the Capitol. We invite you to 
come and visit them and to participate with us so that you might 
know further what this is all about. 
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ROBESON COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA INDIAN 
EDUCATION 


INDIAN HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
WITNESS 


RUTH DIAL WOODS, DIRECTOR, ROBESON COUNTY COMPENSATORY 
INDIAN EDUCATION PROJECT 


Mr. Yates. Robeson County, North Carolina Indian Education. 

Ms. Woops. Mr. Chairman, I am Ruth Dial Woods, Projects Di- 
rector of the second largest funded type of projects in the nation 
and the largest funded project is the Mississippi. 

I have prepared a statement and I have submitted it. 

Mr. Yates. Your statement may be made part of the record. 

Ms. Woops. Thank you. 

{Material follows:] 


TESTIMONY. rua ope am 


February 18, 1981 


FY 82 Indian Education Act ~ 


by 


Ruth Dial Woods, Director ‘He. 
Robeson County Compensatory Indian Education Project 
Robeson County Board of Education ; 
P 0) Box h3S28 
Lumberton, North Carolina 
(28358 


(919) 738-4841 Ext. 49 
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TESTIMONY 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 


I am pleased to address this distinguished Committee 
in support of the FY 82 Appropriations for Title IV The Indian 
Education Act as authorized by P.L. 95-561, and a part of the 
1978 Amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 


I represent the second largest funded Title IV Part A 
Indian Education Project in the nations, and the largest funded 
project East of the Mississippi. Our school district has an 
Indian student enrollment of 61%, a majority contolled Indian 
school board, an Indian Superintendent, and employs 650+ Indian 
educators, administrators and support personnel. 


At a time when Indian leaders in communities across 
the Nation are developing self-confidence in their ability to bring 
to fruition the national policy of Indian self-determination 
as evidenced by increased community participation and involvement 
in both Indian and non-Indian affairs, not to mention the increased 
expectations of the Indian communities which they serve, public 
criticism of federal Indian programs and a call for accountability 
at a level more stringent than that required of other federal 
programs has bombarded us. Our rising resistence is not toward 
responsibility and accountability; rather, it is the demands 
which are being placed upon Indian communities without having 
had the benefit of high level agency support and guidance for 
developing the appropriate practices and procedures to meet these 
demands. 


There are still many public school districts with 
Indian student enrollment which have not applied for entitlement 
grants to administer Title IV Part A projects. In FY 80 the 
number of Title IV Part A projects declined from 1148 in FY 79 
to 1135 in FY 80 serving 80% or 328,000 Indian students in the 
public schools. There are some 400 thousand American Indian 
and Alaskan Native children enrolled in local: educational 
agencies or public schools, representing 88.5% of all American 
Indian and Alaskan Native children, according to informal 
Surveys and statistics available through federal agencies. 
However, only 80% of the eligible students are being served. 
It is also my understanding that full funding has never been 
available for Title IV programs. 


Many Indian tribes and organizations have lessened their: 
efforts at applying for grants due to the highly competitive 
requirements and procedures for.making discretionary grants, 
and many Indian tribes and organizations still lack the 
administrative support and expertise to successfully compete 
with others with more adequate financial and human resources. 


Title IV Indian Fellowships are the only financial 
assistance available to Indian students in many communities 
who are not eligible for other federal assistance to Indians. 
What is much needed is governmental coordination and cooperative 
agency referrals to ensure service to all Indian students 
and to avoid overlapping and duplication of federal assistance 
to education and to ensure assistance to all Indians. 
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Indian people have not yet resolved their differences 
any more so than have metropolitan interest groups, rural 
interest groups, northern and southern interest groups, or 
eastern and western interest groups. However, if Indian 
people are to be provided an opportunity to gain access to 
the American society and to make known their needs and 
problems, they must be allowed to have such differences but 
not denied attention to their rights as American citizens 
and American Indians and Alaskan Natives because they differ 
in interests, needs and opinions. The criteria for eligibility 
for services through Title IV programs has been an embittered 
argument for quite some time. It is important that the 
Congress examine the legislative intent of the 1972 Indian 
Education Act. Upon so doing, I believe that you will 
find that the legislative intent was specifically one which 
provided for an inclusive policy of providing services, and 
a recognition of federal responsibility for the education 
of all American Indian and Alaskan Native children and 
adults. : 


Because the Indian community could not-resolve 
their differences, many things have happened as a result 
of this. There have been charges of program abuse, 
programs services to ineligible students, and more recently, 
public criticism of federal Indian programs at all levels. 
During reauthorization of the Indian Education Act in 1978, 
the "definition of Indian" underwent two revisions, but 
the definition of Indian for eligibility for program services 
remains an inclusive definition. At the same time, this 
Committee here today appropriated ninety thousand ($90,000) 
dollars for a "Definition of Indian Study." This Study was 
completed in June, 1980 after having received testimony 
from Indian tribes, organizations and communities throughout 
all regions of the Nation. We wonder if you as a Committee 
have questioned why this Study has not yet been made public 
to either the Congress or to indian people. We believe 
that this Study, if it is presented based on field hearings 
and testimony received, will be enlightening to both 
advocates as well as critics of Indian Education. 


The birth of a revised OE 506 Indian Student Certification 
form has created other ripples throughout Indian country. : 
We are offended at the suggestion that we must "prove" our 
Indianness. Federal officials themselves have said that 
the OE 506 form is an invasion of the privacy act. We must 
also raise the question'as to the reasoning of the form 
which requires a process not required of other recipients 
of federal programs and services. Additionally, this process 
of recertification negates the acknowledgement of Senate 
Report 92-346 which stipulated that not only was the 
definition of Indian to be inclusive rather than exclusive, 
but allowed for the diverse nature of recognition of membership 
that exists among Indian tribes and communities, and provided 
for the adoption of different administrative procedures and 
approaches to accommodate this diversity - for example, 
allowing for an Indian community recognition mechanism which 
might utilize the program advisory and parent committees to 
certify student eligibility for programs and services. 
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The advent of Title IV programs have empowered 
local Indian parents, tribes and organizations with 
the authority to interact with agencies affecting 
them. All Indian tribes, organizations and communities 
have not developed the same level of sophistication 
at dealing with external forces and agencies, conse- 
quently, the federal government must continue to exercise 
the government to government relationships directly 
with Indian tribes, institutions, organizations and 
communities in order to continue to foster national 
American Indian policy which will reflect the diversity 
of. needs and Indian communities of this Nation and 
which will further Indian self-determination. 


In any reauthorization, we recognize that we 
must come to grips with technical assistance and 
evaluation. Indian people stand ready to provide the 
Congress with a report on what has happened and what 
is happening. We ask only to be allowed to make 
judgements within the context of Indian values and 
are opposed to being measured by a value system foreign 
to our culture, traditions, and most of all, one which 
fails to recognize the diversity of American Indian 
and Alaskan Native cultures. 


No Impact Study can reveal the increased awareness 
Of responsibility of Indian people to become more involved 
in decision-making and participatory governance. Numbers 
become statistics, but increased pride, new skills, 
developing and unfolding leadership, and a broadened 
view of accessing Indian communities into the mainstream 
are successes and achievements which often cannot be 
measured except through time which to date has been in- — 
sufficient for an effective assessment. We are still 
trying to understand the bureauracy and you are still 
trying to understand us. Indian people have been 
growing, learning and developing as Indian programs and 
services have been administered. That fact that opportunities 
have been provided does not necessarily ensure that Indian 
people readily have been able to avail themselves of these 
Opportunities to the maximum. 


Indian self-determination calls for negotiation 
and development of processes and procedures to ensure that 
Opportunities are made available and utilized to the maximum. 
Today, with Title IV Indian Education Act legislation, 
there exists a process and a system which is working for 
all Indian people. How this process has developed has not 
been documented and the trials and errors have not always 
been easy. Isolation and separatism cannot be easily 
eraced, and with the long history of these factors on Indian 
tribes, organizations and communities, the learning process 
has been long and hard, and much is still needed before 
the process can be solidified. 
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The recent authorization of Technical Assistance 
and Evaluation Centers should provide Indian programs 
with the training and technical assistance necessary to 
develop this capability. Again, we are in the first year 
of operation of these Centers, and it is too soon to 
make promises that we may or may not be able to deliver. 
‘At least we have recognized a need, and we have developed 
an approach to meeting this need. We ask your continued 
support of this approach and your understanding as we 
seek to relay our message into a format which you can 
understand. 


I speak in support of full funding of the FY 82 
requested appropriations for Title IV Indian Education 
Act programs and services. To do less, is to say that 
we are adequately addressing the needs of Indian people, 
both children and adults, and statistics reflect that 
at no time since enactment of this legislation have 
we provided full appropriations to reach all of those 
for whom it was intended. We also ask that this Committee 
institute whatever policies and procedures are necessary 
to ensure that all eligible school districts, Indian 
tribes, organizations and institutions become familiar 
with the availability of the programs, be provided with 
technical assistance and administrative support to 
avail themselves of the programs, and that collectively | 
we work toward developing the skills and expertise at 
evaluation and accountability to both ensure that we 
are spending federal monies appropriately as well as 
providing quality programs and services to Indian people. 


Given the adequate funding and the necessary 
top level administrative support, together with experienced 
and well-trained program administrators and well-defined 
policies and procedures, Indian tribes, Indian organizations, 
and institutions serving Indian students and adults can 
move ahead to the next level of development - that of 
developing evaluative systems for more accurate reporting 
and assessment of the overall success and impact of federal 
Indian. programs and services. The accomplishments of any 
project or program is guided by the level of support and 
quality of technical assistance and guidance, and a 
firm committment to providing this service at the federal 
level will certainly impact the quality of effort at the 
local level, improve programs and services, and equally 
foster another step toward the advancement of Indian 
self-determination. 
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ATTACHMENT 


PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Change in any form and to any degree is slow and long in gaining 
public acceptance, and it is in this framework that the program 
accomplishments of Title IV Indian Education programs and services 
must be examined, 

Currently, National Impact Evaluations are being conducted on 
Parts A, B and C of the Indian Education Act. Part B and C National 
Impact Studies were begun in 1979, and a Part A National Impact ee 
Study was begun in 1980. It will be extremely difficult to have 
each of these three studies completed in sufficient time to allow 
indepth review and analysis by the Indian community prior to 
reauthorization of Title IV legislation scheduled for 1983. 

It must be remembered that Title IV legislation was enacted 
to provide opportunities for equitable access by Indian people to 
educational opportunity, in addition to providing proqrams and 
services designed to meet the special educational and culturally 
related academic needs of Indian students and special educational 
needs of Indian children and adults. 
Part A Entitlement Programs to Local Educational Agencies and 
Indian-Controlled Schools 
(1) Title IV legislation provids the strongest language requiring 
parental involvement of any educational legislation, another indication 
that legislative intent was to ensure that Indian parents and the 
Indian communities served would. be involved in decision-making. 
In subsequent amendments, the roles and responsibilities of 
project parent committees have been increased and strengthened. 
(2) The opportunities for parent involvement equally provided for 
Capacity building and leadership development within the Indian 
community through community elections and open public hearings. 
For the first time, Indian parents, together with teachers of 
Indian students and Indian students themselves began to participate 
in cooperative planning, assessing needs, setting priorities and 
budgeting functions. Skills and knowledge gained during the past 
seven years have enabled formerly isolated Indian parents to move 
beyond participation in Indian education to other positions 
of community involvement and leadership and today, Indian parents | 


formerly isolated from the decision-making process, serve as 
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LEA school] board members, on special committees, and hold 
elective and appointive offices and positions. 

Title IV programs have assisted the local educational agencies 
in identifying Indian leadership and has increased LEA awareness 
and responsiveness to special educational needs and culturally 
related academic needs of Indian students. Educational support 
programs and services have supplemented the educational program 
and curriculum for Indian students which prior to Title IV 


was non-existent and unresponsive due to the lack of local educational 


agencies to recognize either the cultural diversity of school 
populations and their complete ignorance of special cultural 
differences brought to the American classroom by American Indian 
and Alaskan Native students. Frought with school desegregation 
issues and concerns, local educational agencies placed priorities 
on black-white relationships with little, if any, concern: for 
Indian student populations. The infusion of Title IV Part A 
programs and services has contributed to new and improved 

concepts of multi-cultural education in response to the culturally 
pluralistic society which educational institution are mandated 

to serve. 

The continuous refinement of rules and regulations and legislative 
amendments have resulted in a process for active and meaningful 
parental involvement through parent committees which should 

be closely scrutinized for generalization to other compensatory 
education programs. Technical assistance, staff training and 
development, and the growing acceptance and credibility of Title 
IV Part A programs and services have resulted in a new concept 

of shared decision-making by the public and its educational 
institutions responsible for public education. 

The flexibility for local educational planning and program 
development has ensured a process for meeting the diversified 
needs and problems of all types of Indian communities - reservation, 
urban and rural, non-reservation, non-federal Indians and 
terminated Indian communities. Title IV Part A proarams have 
demonstrated that federal assistance with program flexibility 

and provisions for local input and local development can be 
effective in the improvement of educational programs and services. 
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(6) Realizing that data collection is a function of the local educational 
agencies and state educational agencies, it is not surprising that 
Title IV Part A Projects have been unable to provide hard statistical 
data regarding the impact of Title IV Part A programs and services. 
Insufficient funding levels for effective local administration of 
programs and services for Indian students has also contributed 
to the lack of evaluative data for Indian education programs and 
services. School districts have a responsibility to continuously 
evaluate curriculum and progress of all students, but few have 
taken time to analyze data as it relates to the American Indian 
Student. Title IV Part A projects cannot be criticized for failure 
to do a job which is the responsibility of the school district. 

Not all Indian education projects have had access to school district 
administrative support for statistical analysis and data collection 
as many school districts regard this information as under the 
regulations of the privacy act and to be utilized only by properly 
qualified and certified personnel. Only those Title IV Part A 
projects which have sufficient funding levels to employ professional 
and qualified Indian personnel have been able to in any way approach 
such functions. 

(7) There has been much discussion of appropriate measures for 
evaluating attitudinal change and self-concept of students who 
have participated in Indian education programs and services in 
order to validate many of the cultural programs which are an integral 
part of Title IV Part A programs. This problem is further complicated 
by the fact that there is no way to assess prevailing attitudes of 
Indian parents toward education, their level of support and involvement 
in education, and their influence on the attitudes of their children 
in the educational system. Many Indian parents hold frustrating 
memories of their participation in educational systems, both 
federal schools and public schools, and it is only human that 
these attitudes and experiences would be passed along to their 
children. Without adequate comparison of these areas, any 
attitudinal measurement would leave much opportunity for 
evaluators for inserting their own opinions and viewpoints. 


oe 
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Given the fact that this impact could more appropriately 


be evaluated through a series of case studies and oral 
interviews, Title IV Part A Projects could undoubtedly 
provide evaluators with many, many successful and poignant 


case studies and interviews. 


With regard to evaluation of arts and crafts classes, 
cultural activities, and culturally related programs and 
services. One must analyze the framework of the public 
school system in order to ascertain the degree of access 
which Title IV programs have to the public school day. 


With public school desegregation, it cannot be expected 

that Title IV projects would be able to go into the regular 
school day for counseling and guidance to only Indian groups 
to discuss coping with other non-Indian peers, public school 
competitiveness, and other concerns of Indian students which 
affect their school experiences. Additionally, it is 

an accepted philosophical objective of education that 

students develop socially, physically and mentally. Organized 
activities provide the opportunity for Indian students to 
become involved in worthwhile leisure activities under 
supervision and with some semblance of organized efforts. 
Cultural activities, programs and services provide Indian évitenes 
with opportunities to use their after-school time in worthwhile 
pursuits; organized recreational activities are provided; and 
the activities become reinforcement for education with culture 
based activities which foster ethnic identity and cultural 
pride which also contribute to increased self-esteem. Such 
programs and activities are extremely important to rural 
students for whom little non-school activities are available, 
as well as to urban students who are aware of their cultural 
heritage but have little, if any, opportunity to directly 


experience their cultural heritage. 
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PART B - ENRICHMENT PROGRAM FOR INDIAN CHILDREN, INDIAN FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAMS AND PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT 


Discretionary grants have enabled Indian tribes, Indian organizations 
and Indian institutions to provide enrichment programs for improving 
the education of Indian students. 


(1) In many projects, preschool children have had an opportunity to 
get a headstart on success in education by developing positive 
attitudes, experiencing success, and developing an interest 
in school and education. | 

(2) In urban areas, alternative schools have focused on culturally responsive 
curriculum and materials to curtail excessive rates of school 
drop-outs and to provide Indian role models with knowledge 
of Indian values and traditions to assist young people in 
coping in foreign environments. 

(3) Grants to non-reservation Indian organizations have assisted 
Indian communities in providing programs and services to Indian 
children to prepare them for more successful and more equitable access 
to other non-Indian programs and services. 

(4) Pilot and demonstration arants have contributed to the development 
of curriculum and culture-based materials, model programs for 
in-service training of public school teachers to improve 
instructional strategies for Indian students to help them 
succeed in school, and the development of support systems 
utilizing methods and techniques responsive to Indian students 
for improved school adjustment and increased student performance, 
both academically and socially. 

(5) Federal assistance for special education programs and training have 
provided federal educational assistance for many Indian students 
who were ineligible for other federal assistance to Indians 

- because their parents had been relocated to urban areas and 
had not had an opportunity or either were ineligible to enrol] 
their children-on tribal rolls for services from the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs; for students who because of intermarriage could 
not provide proof of descendency of 1/4 Indian blood for 
meeting the criteria of eligibility for BIA programs and services, 
but most important, established educational priorities to train 
Indian professionals in high demand areas for service to Indian 
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communities, extending the impact of these programs and 
services beyond the individual recipient to improved 
conditions of life for Indian communities through 
trained personnel and leadership development. 


(6) Grants to teacher training institutions have led to the recruitment 


of Indian students and the training of Indian teachers and 
professionals to provide qualified applicants and well-trained 
Indian professionals in education and ancillary disciplines 

to work with Indian students and adults, in or out of 

Indian communities. 


PART C - PLANNING, PILOT AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS FOR INDIAN 
ADULTS eo, See nS i emo, Se eee oe ee ee 
- (1) Recognizing the traditional Indian value of the home and its 
influence in addition to reaching out to all aspects of the Indian 
community, Indian tribes, organizations and institutions have 
provided adult education programs in basic skills and literacy 
training to assist adults in improved consumer education skills 
and more successful coping skills for improved health and 
living standards through increased skills for economic advancement 
and improvement - alternatives to the community problems of a high 
incidence of alcoholism and suicide due to lack of successfully 
life-coping skills. 


(2) Given an opportunity to expand their awareness of a better life 
and the skills to improve their overall conditions, many Indian 
adults have completed GED programs and gone on to enroll in college 
training programs. This second chance on life was provided by 
culturally responsive educational programs and services with 
teachers and tutors cognizant of the many problems confronting 
Indian adults and Indian communities. 

(3) Adult basic education programs have expanded the awareness of 
Indian adults to other educational training programs and services, 
including vocational training and job training programs designed 

to prepare Indian adults for improved living and working conditions 
through increased training and skills development and new employment 
opportunities and advantages. 
(4) Special Indian populations, including the elderly, the handicapped 
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and incarcerated Indian adults have been assisted through 
these discretionary grants, reaching out to Indian adults 
who suffer more painfully from past discrimination and 


lack of opportunity than do even younger Indians today. 
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Ms. Woops. I would like to comment on several points in the 
statement. 

Today many of us are feeling very confident in the leadership 
schools that we have developed and in the improvement that we 
are seeing in Federal programs. We are aware that we will go to 
task for accountability and for evaluation. I would like to explain 
to you that our resistance is not toward that of accountability, 
rather we would like to have had sufficient technical assistance 
and guidance in preparing for this level of accountability. We feel 
that the progress that was made in Indian education, the skills we 
have developed, we have the ability to go into another stage of cost 
effective analysis. We feel that we can provide the Congress with 
the information that they want and we think they will say that we 
must have sufficient technical assistance and guide us to assist us 
in that effort. 

I would like to call to your attention that in 1970 the United 
States Census reported that 58 percent of all American Indian and 
Alaskan Native children were enrolled in local educational agen- 
cies or public schools. Today that number has grown to 88.5 per- 
cent of all American Indian and Alaskan Native children are en- 
rolled in public schools. For that reason we support wholeheartedly 
the full funding request for fiscal year 1982 of Title IV of the 
Indian Education Act, Parts A, B, and C. 

I would also bring to your attention that in 1970 previous studies 
indicated that it took approximately a $500 expenditure for mean- 
ingful and effective Federal programs. I would say that has not 
happened at any time in the history of the act, based on the 
number of people who are concerned about the kinds of skills that 
are being required for competitive grants and discretionary awards. 

We ask that careful monitoring be done on the rules and regula- 
tions, realizing that as we diversify in our communities and also in 
our resources and talents that all of us cannot maximize. those 
opportunities that are made available to us. 

We are particularly concerned with the Fellowship Program and 
we are aware that there are several ways to assist education but 
particularly in the Indian Fellowship Program where we have 
many urban Indian students, and of course the non-reservation 
people, I am very pleased with the amendment to the Indian 
Health Service legislation, Title V, which opens another avenue. 
We would like to support governmental coordination and some 
cooperative efforts. 

I believe that it was this committee that appropriated some 
$90,000 for a Definition of Indian Study. It is our understanding 
that this study was completed last June or July on schedule after 
the Congress granted an extension. We believe that there is a 
current criticism of Federal Indian programs and that this defini- 
tion study will prove to be enlightening to both our critics as well 
as our advocates. The Indian community is anxiously awaiting the 
release of that and they are very interested in saying, Mr. Yates, it 
has been watered down. 

Again not related to any appropriations but it is directly related 
to the appropriations, as more stringent guidelines and procedures 
become available, the whole research education process, the Title 
IV projects, I believe that needs a closer look because as we are 
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going back we are finding not that we have suffered from over- 
counts of program abuse but in really searching the records we are 
finding more Indian children than were identified previously. 

We would remind the Congress of the original intent of the 
legislation and ask that those procedures and administrative proc- 
esses be designed so that we do not deny services to the people it 
was intended for. I feel sometimes that the difference in philosophy 
and the difference in the testimony that we get are attributed to 
differences in Indian people. I would say to you that I think we 
have to recognize our differences and our opinions as being compa- 
rable with special interest groups of metropolitan and urban inter- 
est versus rural, north versus south, east versus west. It is about 
old Indians who have a consensus of gain. Our very nature is 
different. We have diversity among our different communities and 
it is part of our history that we will have diversified opinions. 

We certainly support appropriations that will continue the gov- 
ernment-to-government relationships. We are going to communi- 
ties. We feel that we have grown in the past seven years not only 
in the public school district but with other agencies in terms of 
improvement of programs and services for our people and we 
would certainly report the different situation of that. 

We are aware that impact studies are currently going on for all 
of the Parts A, B and C for Indian education. However, one other 
caution that we would like for the committee and Congress is that 
we feel that we are in the position to tell you what it is we are 
doing and how we are doing it. We ask only that as we approach 
reallocation of the act itself that you allow us to make input into 
that evaluation from our own conceptual framework and that we 
not be evaluated on an evaluation system that is boring to us, that 
does not take into account our feelings, our need and how we view 
our process. We would not have been expected over the last seven 
years to make as many strides as we have but I am asking that 
these things be taken into consideration. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, we are asking for adequate funding 
for Federal programs for Indian people. We are asking for the 
necessary top level administrative support to the programs. We are 
asking for experienced and well trained administrators. We are 
going to design policies and procedures that will access us to all of 
the services and programs, not only Indian programs but other 
Federal programs and services that may be made available to us. 

~One other remark that I have included as part of my statement 
is an attachment which is an overview of program accomplish- 
ments for all Parts A, B and C. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


NATIVE AMERICAN INDIAN CLUB, NEW YORK 
INDIAN HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
WITNESS 


PAMELA M. ALEXANDER, CHAIRPERSON OF PARENT/STUDENT COM- 
MITTEE OF THE TITLE IV-A PROGRAM 
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Mr. Yates. Native American Indian Club, New York. 
Your statement will be made a part of the record. 
‘Ms. ALEXANDER. Thank you. 

[Material follows: ] 
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STATEMENT FOR HEARING 


APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
I REO NI ON IVES: 


NAME: PAMELA M. ALEXANDER 
TITLE OF WITNESS - Chairperson of Parent/Student Committee of the 

Title IV-A Program 

Social Worker at the North American !tndian Club 

of Syracuse and Vicinity, P.0. Box 851,. Syracuse 

New York - 13201 
My name is Pamela Alexander and | am representing both the Syracuse City 
School District's Title IV-A Native American Education Program and the North 
American Indian Club of Syracuse and Vicinity. 1! am the Chairperson of the 
Parent/Student Committee for the Title IV-A Native American Education Program 
and | am a social worker at the North American Indian Club of Syracuse, New 
York. 


Our school district is slated to receive a funding grant of $245,745 for 


school year 1981-1982 for its Title IV-A Native American Education Program. 


There are no funds slated to be received in our city under the Indian 


Health Program. 


i ani here to support an increase in funding for all categories of the Indian 
Education Act (P.L. 92-318 as amended). Because of the increased costs of 
personnel, materials, equipment and in other areas due to increased needs 

of the students and inflationary factors, more monies are needed for the 


program. 


The programs have been instrumental in providing activities involving the 
preservation of Indian culture, academic achievement of the Native American 
students, and social services to help decrease the number of Indian students 


who drop out of school as well as improve their attendance in school. 


Without the funding provided by the Indian Education Act, little or no 
activities, such as those mentioned would be available for the Native 
American students. 
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Too many times in the past, the programs involving services 
to Native Americans were among the first programs reduced or 
eliminated entirely. We finally have programs which really 
involve self-determination for Indian people. We hope that 


you will not allow these programs to be reduced or eliminated 
in any way. 


The Indian Education Act activities do‘not supplant nor do 
they duplicate any other available services in urban areas. 
This program is the only educational program that is 
specifically designed to meet the’ special education and 
cultural needs of the Indian students. This program 
ensures that urban Indian children are made aware of their 
Indian heritage. The knowledge gained by the students 

of this heritage is the best insurance that this heritage ~ 
will be preserved for future generations. 


There are concerns regarding the loss of Native American 
staff within the Office of Indian Education. It is pertinent 
and crucial that grassroots Indian communities have 

Native American representative, who are responsive to 

Indian needs and problems and who are committed to fair 
administration of the law as it is written. Urban and. 
‘rural Indian people have been lacking in sufficient 
representation in this respect in the past. We urge 

your support for adjusting this problem in the new 
administration. 


Mr. Chairman - the most important element in the Indian Education 


Act is the empowerment of Indian parents in a positive way to 
interact and participate in educational decision-making with 
local public schools. This empowerment has developed the 
potential for the best kind of local involvement. In the 
past, the states have not been that helpful in recognizing and 
working with Indian parents to develop the improvement of 
instruction and educational services to Indian children. 

Some states have exercised an initiative in guiding new 
policies and directives for improving the education of Indian 
children, while many other states have continued to give a 


deaf ear to the special needs and problems. Federal assistance 
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to states should be limited to those states which have 
demonstrated a committment to the improvement of Indian 
education to further pilot and demonstration projects 

to supplement the local efforts of public school districts. 
I sincerely urge this Subcommittee to continue funding 

the Title IV Indian Education Act as a local initiative 
between the Office of Indian Education, Indian parents 

and the local public schools as the first priority in 


providing programs and services to increase the educational 


opportunity of Indian students enrolled in the public 
schools. 


As a Social Worker at the North American Indian Club of Syracuse and 
Vicinity (NAIC), I have become cognizant of the many health related. problems 
of Indian people living in urban areas. The NAIC is a non profit, multi- 
Purpose Indian managed and Indian staffed urban ‘center located in the near 
west side of Syracuse, New York. At present, NAIC receives funding from 
eight federal, state, and city TEP The overall operating of the 
NAIC is approximately $463,000 per year, 

as amended by P.L. 95-537 

The Indian Health Care Improvement Act of 1976 (P.L. 94-437)/ authorizes, 
in Title v, the establishment of programs in urban areas to make health ser- 
vices more accessible to the urban Indian pepalacion: The intent of Title 
V, it seems, is to enable grantees to develop strong linkages with each 
health related facility and/or agency in the grantec's respective area and 
to assess the health needs of that Indian community. Although the NAIC is . 
not a grantee under the Indian Health Care Improvement Act, it has begun to 
identify health care services and simultaneously develop viable relationships. 

As a Social Worker, I have handled a variety of health related problems. 
One of the most appalling cases is that of an elderly Indian man who extracts 


his ow teeth. The man is near blindness and consequently has. fallen a nun- 
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ber of times. His most recent fall resulted in a huge lump on his shoulder 
and minimal arm movement. I have tried desperately to encourage this man to 
obtain medical treatment. He fs, however, very reluctant as he is scared 
and finds it very difficult to relate to non-Indian people. This is only 
one of many such cases. It is our opinion aoe most of our clients do not 
practice preventive health care. When their problem becomes critical, they 
seek expensive medical treatment from emergency rooms of area hospitals. 

As an authorized representative of the North American Indian Club of 
Syracuse, I am here to support £,,]] racoumonaad fundine | for all titles 


under the Indian Health Care Improvement Act but in particularly for Title V 


of the Act. A larger appropriation would reduce the 
highly competitive nature of grant awards and would 

allow more eligible urban Indian centers to assist 

Indian people with health-related problems. It would 

also seem appropriate to recommend close monitoring during 
the development of the administrative rules and regulations 
for Title V of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act 

to enable Indian tribes, organizations and communities 

to more easily access themselves to federal assistance 
for health services delivery to these current under- 
served and non-served Indian people and communities. 
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Ms. ALEXANDER. I am Pamela Alexander. I am Chairperson of 
the Parent/Student Committee of the Title IV-A Program and I 
am a social worker at the North American Indian Club of Syra- 
cuse. I am here to support both the full finding appropriations for 
all types. I would like to endorse Miss Woods’ statement with our 
district for support. I would only be repeating everything she said. 
The only thing I would like to add to Ruth Wood’s statement is 
that particularly we would like to stress that even the Indian 
Education Act does not supplant or duplicate any of the services 
being provided in the urban areas. We don’t have any of the other 
funds to provide direct services to Indian children except for the 
grants. 

Another thing that I would like to add, especially in relation to 
Part A, is that Federal assistance to the States should be limited to 
those States which have demonstrated the commitment to the im- 
provement in the education demonstration or pilot programs. We — 
have not made any funds available to Indian Health Services or to 
Indian urban organizations and as a worker I have become very 
aware of many health related problems to Indian people in the 
urban areas. 

One particular task that I was working on two or three weeks 
ago was an elderly citizen who came to our agency who was really 
having a lot of difficulty working and then as I got to talk to him 
ane eet to realize his needs I found that he was pulling his own 
teeth. — 

Mr. YATES. He was what? . 

Ms. ALEXANDER. Pulling his own teeth. He was not being sugar 
treated. He was suffering from sugar diabetes. He was in need of 
eye glasses, he had cracked his. He has a partially broken collar- 
bone. That is just one case for one man. 

There is another case that I am working on, doing it right now, 
with a senior citizen who has to have a foot partially amputated. It 
has to be amputated and he is refusing to go to the hospital, 
refusing to cooperate with the doctors. He went once and found out 
that this has to be done. To him it is the white man doing this. He 
is not Aware that this is a real physical need that has to be taken 
care of. 

We feel that in our open area there are many senior citizens that 
come to our agency for their senior citizen dinners and other 
programs. We feel that if we had a health service in our center we 
would be able to provide them with preventive medical care and we 
feel it is very, very important that there be some intervention on 
their behalf. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


INDIAN HEALTH BOARD OF MINNEAPOLIS, INC. 
IHS-URBAN PROGRAMS 
WITNESS 


NORINE SMITH, DIRECTOR, INDIAN HEALTH BOARD OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
INC. 
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Mr. Yates. The Indian Health Board of Minneapolis, Inc. 

Miss Smith, your statement may be made a part of the record. 
Ms. SmitH. Thank you. 

[Material follows:] 


TesTIMONY oF NorINE Situ, Director, INDIAN HEALTH BOARD OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
INC. ; 


Mr. Chairman, members of the House Subcommittee on the Department of Interi- 
or and Related Agencies, thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today. 
I am Norine Smith, Director of the Indian Health Board of Minneapolis, Inc. and 
am enrolled in the Redlake Band of Chippewa Indians. Last year I appeared before 
you requesting re-authorization for funding of the Indian Health Care Act. Thanks 
to you and your committee members that Act was re-authorized. re SESE 

Today, on behalf of the Urban Indian population in Minneapolis, I am requesting 
full funding of Title V of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act, in the amount 
of $21.5 million which authorizes for 1982 funding. In addition, as a member of a 
Federally recognized tribe, I would like to request full funding for all the Title of 
the Indian Health Care Improvement Act. Repeatedly we have requested full appro- 
priations of Title V and have not come close to full funding. Yet we have demon- 
strated our capabilities to effectively access and deliver health services despite lack 
of full funding. At this time I would like to highlight the accomplishments the 
Indian Health Board of Minneapolis has had with the funds appropriated by your 
committee. 

The Indian Health Board of Minneapolis receives $529,000 through Title V to 
provide direct health care services for the estimated 17,000 Indians residing in the 
Minneapolis area. Our total budget exceeds a million dollars annually. We have 
demonstrated a dollar for dollar match from other resources to support our compre- 
hensive medical, dental, health education, mental health, and community outreach 
programs. These services are provided five days per week with 24 hour weekend and 
evening medical coverage for our 13,000 patients. 

We have continued growth in our provision of direct health care services: 

For 1980 our medical visits increased by 17 percent representing 13,708 patient 
visits. Our dental visits increased by 49 percent representing 7,618 visits. 

For 1980 the Indian Health Board of Mpls is projecting an 8 percent increase in 
medical visits and a 10 percent increase in dental visits. 

The cost per encounter for the provision of medical services was calculated at $23 
for the year. Dental cost per encounter for the year was $42. According to existing 
indicators relating to cost per encounter, the Indian Health Board of Mpls would be 
considered to be highly competitive/cost efficient in the market place. 

Our outreach program has provided over 18,000 patient contact services com- 
prised of transportation, follow-up, referrals, and home-hospital visits. 

Health Education encounters were over 8,940 for 1980. The services include one- 
to-one counseling for diabetes, insulin instruction, hypertension, and nutrition coun- 
seling. The health education unit conducts WIC certifications, prenatal, weight 
reduction, and cardiopulmonary classes weekly. 

The mental health program has had 792 encounters. This is a fairly new depart- 
ment whose primary purpose, at this time, is to introduce mental health services to 
the Indian community in Minneapolis. Presently, the community has not recognized 
the need or accepted mental health services. 

In total, over 49,058 encounters were recorded for 1980. This represents a total 
increase of 24 percent in encounter activity for 1980. Projected figures for 1981 
include an overall increase of 10 percent in patient encounters for the total clinic 
services operation. 

In addition to the above accomplishments, the Indian Health Board believes in 
accountability. Last year we were evaluated by a private management company 
which you received a copy of their report. This year we were evaluated by a 
government organization other than the Indian Health Service which basically 
Spans Rosenberg’s report (a copy of the report has been submitted to each 
member). 

If the Indian Health Board is to move forward instead of backward and continue 
to make improvements in providing health care to the urban Indian population of 
Minneapolis, we need your help by providing full funding of Title V in the amount 
of $21.5 million. 

Thank you again. 


Mr. Yates. You are appearing on behalf of the Indian Health 
Board of Minneapolis, Inc. 
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Ms. SmitH. That is right. Iam Norine Smith, Director of the 
Indian Health Board of Minneapolis, Inc. 

Mr. Yates, I have appeared before your committee in the past 
and I guess today I would like to thank you for it. 

I also would like to thank you for listening to me today. Basically 
I will be very brief. What I am asking for today is for full funding 
of Title V of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act which deals 
with urban Indians. I realize that today everybody is saying cut, 
cut, cut and one of the things I am afraid of is that the urban 
programs would be cut on Title V and I am asking that this not 
happen. Presently I understand that we will in the Carter budget 
get the $0.9 million. This means that we are staying at the same 
level that we were last year and so if we stay at that level we 
would be taking a cut because of inflation. 

Mr. Yates. As far as we can make out from the speech that the 
President is making tonight, there is no reduction in the Indian 
programs at all. 

Ms. Situ. That is good to hear. 

Mr. Yates. There was not any specific reduction and that is some 
advantage. 

Ms. Smitu. That we like to hear. 

Mr. Yates. So if that is true, you are at the mercy of the 
founders and that is not very good. 

Ms. SmitH. Then we need your support and that is why I am 
here today, asking for your support. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 

Ms. SmitTuH. Thank you. — 

Mr. YATES. Juel Fairbanks Aftercare Residence. 

[The scheduled witness did not appear. | 


NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


SCHOOL FUNDING 
WITNESS 


DELORES EDWARDS, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF REGENTS, NAVAJO COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE 


Mr. Yates. Navajo Community College. 
Glad to see you again. It would not be a hearing without the 
Navajo. We have with us the President, no less, of the Board of 


’ Regents. 


Is this a new first for the Navajo to have a woman President? 
Ms. EDWARDS. Yes, it is. 

Mr. YATES. Your statement may be made a part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 


76-640 0 - 81 - 51 
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STATEMENT of Mrs. Delores Edwards, 
President, Board of Regents, 

Navajo Community College, Tsaile, 

Navajo Nation Arizona, presented to 

Congressman Sidney Yates, Chairman, House 

Subcommittee on Appropriations for 

Interior and Insular Affairs, on 
February 18, 1981 


Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Delores Edwards, President of the Board 
of Regents of Navajo Community College (NCC) Tsaile, Arizona. | 
Navajo Community College was chartered and established by the 
Navajo Tribal Council in 1968. Since then, the College struggled 
along until 1971, when the Congress enacted legislation to 
support the College. Of course, the appropriations to fund the 
College are controlled by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, (BIA) 

As a result, the College has been under funded for several years, 
TQ overcome this lack of adequate support from BIA, the Tribe 
and the College sought an amendment. This new amendment be- 
came Title II, of the Tribally Controlled Colleges Act of 1978. 
Title I, includes all other tribes. 


A funding formula was a part of the new law, however, the BIA 
interpreted the intent of Congress in such a manner that NCC's 
operational budget was reduced by more than fifty percent. (50%) 
The Congress' intent was to provide sufficient funding based 

on student enrollment. In Fiscal Year 1981, BIA's action has 
resulted in reducing the College's budget from $6.4 million in 
FY'80 to $3.1 million. The Tribe and College attempted to 
rectify this severe reduction to no avail. Consequently, the 
Tribe and College hai to sek a new amendment. The new amend- 
ment was passed by the Congress as a part of the Higher Education 
Amendments of 1981. (Attached Part F, of Public. Law 96-374) 


Section 1351. addresses authorization for construction over 
three (3) fiscal years. This was necessitated because the BIA 
neglected to submit any construction request for NCC in the 
first fiscal yegr. BIA also failed to submit anything for FY'81. 
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Nothing was considered, as well, for FY'82. Nevertheless, 

the College is requesting as an add-on $27,035,000 for new 
construction. Of course, if the BIA agrees to transfer its 

old vacant Shiprock Boarding School to the College, the 

College can move in immediately. There still needs to be 
extensive renovations on the plant. The College estimates 
renovation costs at $24,647,000. With extensive refurbishment, 
the usefulness of the buildings can be extended for fifty years. 
Section 1351. (b)(1), addresses the College's: present financial 
crisis, and hopefully, in the future, NCC wil] not have to bear 
the anguish of a severe budget cut. 


The first issue I want to raise is the grave situation the 


College and Tribe are faced with, as a result of BIA's severe 
budget reduction. As I have stated before, the Congress has 
approved $3.1 million for FY'81, But, that is: a sixty percent 
(60%) reduction compared to the amount received by NCC in FY'80. 
The new amendment, the Tribe and College assert, provides for 
funding annually, computed on the basis of the previous years 
actual expenditures, and more importantly, de!.etes the formula 
funding which is creating the funding reduction. The Tribe 

and College, in an attempt to reduce or eliminate this severe 

a reduction are seeking a supplemental request: of $3,233 million 
to add to the $3.1 already approved. 

A more critical situation is to assure that cash-flow is un- 
interrupted for the balance of FY'81. We have requested that 
Department of Interior and #IA to repiogram suck funds as will 
be necessary to prevent closure of the College. And when 
supplemental appropriations are approved, the BIA can replenish 
its funds. This will briny the FY'81 total funding for the 
College to $6.4 million. This is the identical amount the 


College received in FY'80, When computing inflation cost 
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factors, the $6.4 million for FY'81 is a reduction of over 
twenty percent (20%) over the purchasing power of that same 
amount in FY'80. So, in reality, the College will have been 
reduced twenty percent (20%) in FY'81 rather than the sixty 
percent (60%) it now faces. 


Section 6., provides for allowing NCC to participate in seeking 
Federal financial assistance through programs addressing post- 
‘secondary education and training, 


Secondly, I would like to cover the FY'82 budget needs. The 
College has offered to work in cooperation with the BIA to 

- develop rules and regulations, a funding mechanism, and an 
evaluation/audit process to implement the new amendment. To 
date, the College has not had a response. This lack of timely 
responsiveness on BIA's part has aggravated the FY'82 budget 
process so that, we understand, BIA has submitted a budget 
request for NCC in FY'82 of $3.1 million. This is the same 
amount the Congress has already approved for FY'81. When 

we asked why, the BIA's response was, there was nothing else 
to base its- request on. 


Since reminding them of the existence of a new’Law, they 
appear to be receptive, however, it may mean another 
"supplemental request" in FY'82 to rectify the BIA's "oversight". 


The College is forced to work against forces in BIA that under- 
mine a "partnership approach," or a working:«atmosphere that >: 
promotes and fosters success of the Navajo Tribe's postsecondary 
education and.training endeavors. Consequently, the College 
places great reliance on the Congress, especially because the 


Congress! support has insuied its survival in previous years. 


With some apprehension about BIA and what it will be doing: for 
NCC for FY'82, we would like the Committee to consider a request 
rd 
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of $7,365,750. This is assuming that NCC Will have recovered 

in FY'81]1 a total of $6,405,000 and adding fifteen percent (15%) 
for the FY'82 request. $6,405,000 is the figure which represents 
"actual need of the previous year" plus 15% for inflation. 


In addition, as authorized inthe Navajo» Community College 
Assistance Act, short title, the College requests an add-on 

of $20,070,921 for its second phase. construction. ‘fhis includes 
additional dormitories, staff/faculty heusing, and five extension 
_facilities. The Navajo reservation compares in size to the 

state of West Virginia. In order to provide educational 

- Opportunities reservation-wide, there needs to be facilities in 
densely populated areas. 


This concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman, thank you for your 
patience and attention. | 
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Parr F—Tue Navaso Cosamuntry CoLLeGe ASSISTANCE ProGRAM 
AMENDMENTS TO THE NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE ACT 


Sec. 1351. (a) Section aX1) of the Navajo Community College Act 
is amended by striking out “two” and inserting in lieu thereof 


(b) Section 5(b) of such Act is amended by striking oar pareera 
, an 


(1) and (2), by redesignating paragraph (3) as Pp by 
inserting immediately before such ph the following: 

‘(bX 1) There is further authorized to be appropriated for grants to 
the Navajo Community College, for any fiscal year beginning on or 
after October 1, 1979, an amount equal to the amount necessary for 
operation and maintenance of the college, including, but not limited 
to, administrative, academic, and operations and maintenance 


costs. . 
(c) Such Act is further amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS 


“Sec. 6. Except as specifically provided by law, eligibility for 
assistance under this Act shall not, by itself, preclude the eligibility of 
the Navajo Community College to receive Federal financial assist- 
ance under any program authorized under the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 or any other applicable program for the benefit of institutions 
of higher education, community colleges, or postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions.”. oan 


25 USC 640c-2. 


20 USC 1001 
note. 
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Statement of Mr. Dean-c, Jackson, 
_President, Navajo Community College, 
Tsaile, Navajo Nation Arizona, presented to 
Congressman Sidney Yates, Chairman, House Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for Interior and 
Insular Affairs, on February 18, 1981 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Dean C. Jackson, and I am the 
President of Navajo Community College (NCC). We have a main 
campus at Shiprock, New Mexico, and thirty (30) extension 
sites situated throughout the Navajo Reservation. Extension 
sites are located in’Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah in densely 
populated communities of our reservation. For school year 
80/81, we will have approximately 4,945 students participating 
. in the various programs we offer. In school year 81/82, we 
estimate our enrollment will be about 5,400. 


It is interesting to note that the College in 1975 
projected its development plans for growth and expansion to 
meet the assessed educational and training needs of the Navajos. 
It based these projections on the trends it had experienced up 
to that time, as well as what little information was available 
at that time. Today, we find that the enrollment trends pre- 
dicted then has kept pace with the 1975 estimates. On the 
other hand, the amount of dollars estimated then to meet the 
operational cost of the College have not followed the pattern 
predicted. So that in Fiscal Year 1982, the overall opera- 
tional budget will be approximately $2.5 million less than 
was estimated in 1975. Of course, the $2.5 million deficit 
for FY 82 is even greater because the purchasing power of 
today's dollar is iss thin it was in 1975. 


Nevertheless, T want to impress upon this Committee the 
need for adequate financivi support for our College. ‘The 
vision of our triti.! leaders of 1968, and later, the concur- 


rence of the Congress to permit the Navajo Nation to operate 
its own College, should be allowed to grow and prosper. The 


support we received from the Congress since the College's 
* 
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establishment has assured its survival. This support and under- 
standing has been directly opposite to how the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) and Department of Interior (DIT) have frustrated 
our development. | 


As Mrs. Edwards, President of the Board of Regents, indicated 


in her testimony, the BIA has never supported the College as the 
College has interpreted Congress! legislative intent. While we 
appear before this Committee to justify the FY 82 budget for 
NCC, we are uninformed about what or how BIA intends to imple- 

. ment Public Law 96-374, Part F. 


Let me highlight: our present budget situation before eh 
“get into the FY 82 budget. As indicated before, the BIA's 

lack of action has placed the College in a very critical funding 
situation. BIA's interpretation of the FTE formula funding 
which was a part of the Navajo Community College Assistance 

Act of 1978, resulted in a more than 60 percent mae in 

FY 81, compared to the amount received in FY 80. 


Presently, we are seeking a supplemental request to 
recover $3.233 million of the $6.405 million awarded the 
College in FY 80. In the meantime, the $3.172 appropriated 
by the Congress, as a result of BIA's misinterpretation of 
Public Law 95-471, Title II, the $3.172 million will be 
exhausted by May 31, 1981, We are seeking administrative 
remedy through BIA; however, lack of decisions and bureau- 


cratic fumbling continue to add to our anguish. 


Mr. Chairman, if a remedy is not found soon, NCC will 
be forced to close its donors. More than 2,000 students and 
approximately 300 employees will be diréctly affected. 


Furthermore, Public Law 95-471, Title II, authorizes 
appropriation for construction of branch campuses, and 
extension sites. The BIA has failed to do anything with 
that as well. 
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What I have attempted to convey to the Committee is that 
while we should be testifying solely for FY 82 monies, the back- 
ground discussed above is essential before we can get into more 


detail about the FY 82 budget. 


Mrs. Edwards testified that Public Law 96-374, Part F, 
authorizes appropriation for NCC's overall Operations based 
on actual expenditures of the previous year. Since at this 
point in time we are uncertain what the-"actual expenditures" 
will be in FY 81, it is difficult to project a figure for FY 82. 
However, being the optimists that we are, and with faith in the 
Congress, we hope to have $6.405 million in FY 81. Since we 


lack any factual information regarding actual expenditures 


for FY 81, our only other alternative is to project an estimate 
for FY 82. Since BIA has kept us in the dark about its FY 82 
budget initiatives for NCC in FY 82, we are left to guesstimating 
our FY 82 budget. However, this is based on real experience 
and with the knowledge that inflation costs have not be con- 
Sidered. For FY 82, NCC requests that $7,365,750 be appro- 
priated for NCC's annual operation. This amount is projected 
to meet increased enrollment, and increases in programs and 
services performed by any community college in the Nation. 
Moreover, this estimate is more appropriate given the new 
amendment. 


_ Because the Reservation is so large, and NCC is a 
tribally established entity of the Navajo Tribe, it is called 
upon for programs and services reservat ion-wide. To meet 
this demand, the Board of Regents, several years ago, developed 
a construction plan to locate NCC extension and branch campuses 


throughout the Reservation. 


This construction plan involves a phased development to 
conform to the three-year authorization period for construction 
contained in the Navajo Community College Assistance Act of 
1978. . 


ae 


f 
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To date, the BIA has not done anything except to offer on 

a temporary basis the use of near vacant elementary school | 
facility at Shiprock, New Nexico. NCC has examined the facility 
and has proposed to BIA that the College be given ownership of 
the plant. This is necessary since NCC's first phase construc- 
tion is exclusively for its. Shiprock Branch campus. A complete 
new facility at Shiprock is estimated to cost approximately ° 
$27,035,000. While renovation costs for the elementary school, 
which includes refurbishing for utilization as a community 
college; construction of edifices, such as vocational, technical, 
agriculture, education center; dormitories and staff/faculty 
housing; a student services building, will cost about $24,647,000. 
We need to have an answer from BIA soon regarding our proposal 
for assumption of ownership of its plant. Once an indication 

is given to us, we can proceed with a request of $24,647,000, 

or $27,035,000 for FY 81. 


If the Phase I funding is appropriated in FY 81, we will 
request $20,070,921 in FY 82. For the present, however, we 
must convey to the Committee that the construction request 
for NCC for FY 82 is $20,070,921. If appropriations keep 
pace with our phased construction plans, NCC will have completed 
construction of its third phase in FY 82, which will comply 


with the authorization period. 


Should construction funds for FY 81 be negligible, NCC 
will have to develop a construction budget for FY 82 and 83, 
taking into conside: ition the limited authorization period. 


NCC may have to coml:ine th: tY 81 and FY 82 construction 


request to stay abreast of the authorized period. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a difficult task to develop 
this testimony because we «ie dealing with many unknowns 
regarding our total budget for FY 81, especially since the 
new amendment’ authorizes appropriations based on actual need. 
We have attempted to provide some background information re- 


td ’ 
garding the dilemma we are faced with now. Any corrective 


4a, 


ee 
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action taken now will determine what NCC's budget level in FY 82 
“might be. You can very well understand our apprehension, too, 
when you review the correspondence exchanged between NCC and 
BIA since early last year. (Correspondence attached.) BIA has 
not, in my opinion, demonstrated any sincerity in supporting NCC 
in its development goals and objectives. Rather, it has consis- 
tently hampered our growth and development by questioning our 
enrollment, our administrative and business practices, etc. 

Even after we have submitted literally teams of paper at its 
request, including most recently a detailed computer print-out 
of all our expenditures. It appears, as if BIA wants to see 

NCC and the Navajo Tribe fail in its attempt to manage and 

= control post-secondary education for Navajos. NCC is a prime 
example of the assumption or development of new initiatives 

as embodied in the Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act. Perhaps, with the assistance and support of 
this Committee, NCC will yet survive to make a dream come 

crue, 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This concludes my prepared 
testimony. 


(AS 


ev 


NAVAJO COMMUNITY CGLEEGE 
ve Tsaile, Navajo Nation (Arizs +2) 86553 
oe 
tl RIOR ot EE. PRESIDENT January 30, 1981 


Dr. Earl Barlow 

Director, Office of Indian J 
Education Programs 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Department of the Interior 

Washington, D.C. 20245 ; ‘ ‘e 


Dear Dr. Barlow: 


We were very pleased to learn from your letter of November 14, 
1980 that the Bureau had at last submitted to Congress its comments | 
on the Navajo Community College Facilities Needs Study. I and my 
staff, along with members of the Board of Regents, have been care- 
fully reviewing the points raised in the document you submitted to 
Congress. While we cannot agree with some of the positions adopted, 
we do fully support the concept that we should together seek the . 
most efficient means of securing suitable facilities for our Shiprock 
Branch. While we naturally would prefer construction of an entirely 
new campus, designed from the ground up with our unique needs in 
mind, we also appreciate the need for the Bureau to show full utili-- 
zation of existing facilities. If our needs can be met by the 
existing Shiprock Boarding School facilities, we are Wiha eee to work 
with you along those lines. 


We Rave examined those facilities and our architects have made 
preliminary stydies of the cost involved in making the needed reno- 
vations and alterations, compared to the cost of constructing a com- 
pletely new campus. We have concluded that the Boarding School could 
meet our needs, and those preliminary figures indicate a savings to 
the government of approximately $3,783,000 ‘compared to constructing 
all new facilities., Thys the Executive Committee of our Board of 
Regents has agreed in principle to accept a transfer of the Shiprock 
Boarding facilities. A copy of their resolution is enclosed for your 
information. The resolution states three conditions which the Board 
feels must be a part of any arrangement that’ could be worked out. 

Let me elaborate on those just a little. 


We think a permanent transfer of the complete facilities to 
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Navajo Community College is essential. Mr. Tomchee's initial pro- 
posal was a temporary use permit. I think you can understand why 
that would not be acceptable to us. We are looking for a permanent 
home. That is what Congress intended we have when it included the 
construction authorization in P.L. 95-471, and directed the Secretary 
to submit a report on our academic facilities needs. Due to the 
delays in submitting that report we have had to seek an amendment 
extending that authorization. P.L. 96-374 will allow appropriations 
to be made only through the fiscal year beginning October 1, 1982. 

We would be worse off than before if we moved into the Boarding . 
School, and’ in December, 1983 the Bureau decided not to renew the 

use permit. 


~ 


— 


The same considerations dictate that we ask for transfer of all 
the facilities, rather than just portions of the academic building. 
Whether we get appropriations for new facilities or renovation of 
existing facilities, the overall plan must lead to an integrated 
campus for Navajo Community College, as was originally planned in 
the Facilities Needs Study we prepared under contract from the Bureau. 
We will need dormitories and staff housing, and there is no good 
reason for us to accept academic facilities at the Boarding School, 
but be denied the other facilities and have to build them someplace 
else. Once they are properly renovated, we will be able to make good 
use of all those facilities, and we believe that we can accomodate 
the community programs which currently are using some of the rooms, 
In many instances those programs might be assimilated into NCC. 


We will need dormitories at Shiprock. The statements in the 
Review you sent us on November ]4 regarding vacant dorm rooms at 
Tsaile must: have been based on old information. Last semester we 
started rooming three students in dorm rooms designed for only two, 
and even had sqme students boarding with faculty members in their 
homes. We still have a waiting list for dormitory rooms this semester. 
And while it is true that many of our present Shiprock students are 
older, and commute from their own homes, this is really a chicken or 
-egg situation. Since we-do not how have any dorms there, these 
are the only students who can enroll to take the classes. Without 
dorms we simply are not able to serve the other students. 


The second condition specified in the resolution should be 
‘considered by both you and us as a logical corollary to the transfer. 
Since everyone started out looking at our needs from the standpoint 
of all new construction, a substitution of existing facilities would 
only make sense if money is available to Bake Pees facilities 
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suitable for our use. We think this can be done, and should be 
palatable to the appropriations committee since the total bill to 
the government is less, and a very expensive existing facility — 
would returned to productive educational use. i 
The third condition deals with maintenance expense. The idea 
of the Bureau continuing to be responsible for maintenance was already 
suggested in your plan as submitted to Congress. We anticipate a 
transition period, perhaps spanning several years after the transfer 
is agreed to, during which Bureau personnel and programs would be 
moving out of the facilities and we would be moving in. Additionally 
it will take some time for us to properly assimulate these added _ 
expenses into our budget. Since you have the maintenance staff 
experienced with those facilities in place, it appears most efficient 
for you to continue to participate in that responsibility. We can 
work out a schedule under which the total maintenance responsibility . 
would be assumed by us, perhaps over a period of five years. 


Cee. 


We think that if a transfer can be worked out within this basic 
framework, that we could build a program at Shiprock which all of us 
associated with indian education can be proud of. We have a plan for 
the total facility which we think you will find attractive, and which 
you could support when we go before the appropriation committees to- 
gether. However, we are facing deadlines on our construction appro- 
priation request, so we ask that you give us your answer to this pro- 
posal within thirty days. 


We appreciate your initiative in convening the meeting with Mr. 
Tomchee, Mr. McCabe, Mr. Billedeoux, and Mr. Carmody to explore this 
alternative, All those gentlemen, along with the others present then 
and at our second meeting earlier this week, presented ideas which were 

‘important for all of us to consider. . We look forward to continuing to 
work with them*if this is the course decided upon. 


Sincerely yours, 


Bian <. ‘ahead 


Dean C. Jacksb6n 
President 


pcs / 
Encl: 


cc: Mrs. Dolores J. Edwards 
Mr. James S. Hena 
Mr. James M. Tutt 
Mr. Edward McCabe 
Mr. James Tomchee 
Mr. Dwight Billadeoux 
Mr. John Carmody 
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RESOLUTION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


. Agreeing In Principle To Accept A Transfer Of The Shiprock Boarding 


School Facilities From The Bureau Of Indian Affairs. 


WHEREAS : 

1. By Resolution NCC-JAN-600-81 the full Board of Regents has delegated 
authority to the Executive Committee to act on its behalf in connection 
with the possible transfer of the Shiprock Boarding School Facilities 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs to Navajo Community College! and 


2. The Bureau has suggested that those facilities, which are currently 
under utilized,.be made available to Navajo Community College in lieu 
of constructing new facilities under P.L. 95-471, the Navajo Community 
College Act, as amended; and 


3. Members of the Committee, along with NCC administrators, have met 
with various officials from the Bureau, representatives from the 
community, and the College's architects, and have examined the facilities 
and considered the renovations and alterations which would be required 
in order to make the facilities suitable for NCC's purposes; and 


4. After careful evaluation, the Committee has determined that the 
facilities can be alterred and efficiently used, at less cost than 
constructing all new facilities, provided sufficient funds can be made 
available for necessary renovation and interim maintenance expenses, 
and provided the complete facilities are permanently transferred from 
BIA to Navajo Community College. 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 


1. The Executive Committee of the Board of Regents hereby agrees in 
principle to accept a transfer of the Shiprock Boarding School Facilities 
from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, under the following conditions: ~°- 


A. The transfer shall be by a permanent conveyance of the 
complete facility, including all land, academic buildings, 
dormitories, residences, and support buildings. 


B. NCC is able to obtain sufficient appropriations under the 
construction authorization of the Navajo Community College 
Act, as amended, to make the necessary renovations and 
alterations as required to render the facilities suitable 
for the College's purposes. 
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C. The Bureau of Indian Affairs can participate with 
NCC in the cost of maintaining the facilities over an 
appropriate period, during which this added burden can 
be properly assimilated into the College's operating budget. 


2. The President of Navajo Community College is hereby authorized to- 
forward a copy of this resolution to appropriate officials of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and to continue discussions on the details 
of the transfer. heer 3 ea as 


= 


~ 


Presiding Chairman 


CERTIFICATION 


I hereby certify that the foregoing Resolution was duly considered 
at a duly called meeting by the Executive Committee of Navajo Community 
College at Gallup, New Mexico, at which a quorum was present and that 
same was passed by a vote of in favor and opposed and 

abstained, this 27th day of January 7p eLIB Ie. 
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ELDON RUDD oO & 3 COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

4ru Destruct, Aszona e 
Dapdieieavos cevvecs spray aedarcmentae 
es! naa ee Congress of the United States meres Moran one 

DISTRICT OFFICE: ‘ Mouse of Representatives COMMITTEE ON COMMITTEES 
score Anon at Washington, B.C. 20515 
January 22 
AS oon 3 pont E 


Dr. Dean Jackson 
President 

Navajo Community College” 
Tsaile, Arizona 86556 


Dear Dr. Jackson, 

I am enclosing a copy of the letter I have just written to 
Interior Secretary James Watt concerning possible FY 1981 
supplemental funding for Navajo Community College. 

I will be pleased to continue working with you and the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for an equitable solution to this dilemma 
facing the college. 


With every good wish, 


Sincerely, 


Member of Congress 


ER: aj 
Enclosures 


cc:Jim Hena,~ 


76-640 O - 81 - 52 
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ELDON. RUDD ; COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
4ru District, Amzona 

a - COMMITTEE ON BUDGET 
WASHINGTON OFFICE: ‘TASK FORCES: 


wacwaron De 88 Congress of the Cited States arenes Sprain 


(202) 228-3361 . INFLATION | = 

em the Bouse of Representatives comune 

thenw ntet ametetirae Washington, B.C. 20515 
(602) 241-2801 


January 22 
Oe Gal 


Honorable James G. Watt 
Secretary of the Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Dear Secretary Watt, 

Let me congratulate you.most sincerely on your appointment as Secretary of the 
Interior. Your background is most impressive, as was your performance during 
confirmation hearings. I am confident that you will be one of the finest a 
stewards of our Nation's public resources in the Department's history, and 
look forward to working with you and your associates on matters of mutual 
concern affecting Arizona and our entire country. 


The officials of Navajo Community, College have shared with me a copy of their 
January 19th correspondence to you concerning the sharp cutback in Federal 
operational support which was initiated under the previous Administration. 
I was instrumental in helping to change the law authorizing Federal support 
for the college, to funding based on actual operational necessity rather than 
a formula tied to full-time equivalent enrollment. Prior to passage of this 
change in Public Law 96-374, signed on October 3, 1980, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs" proposed FY 1981 budget for the college upon which Congressional 
appropriations were based reduced operational support approximately 50 percent. 
-The final appropriations action occurred after the college had commenced its 
1980-81 academic year, and the college is now seeking a supplemental appro- 
priation under the revised authorization statute to bring its FY 1981 funding 
to $6.4 million, the same level as FY 1980. 


I am enclosing for your consideration a copy of budget material showing line-item 
expenditures by the college in FY 1980 and a "minimal budget requirement" pro- 
vided by President Dean Jackson for FY 1981. Also enclosed are draft regula- 
tions proposed by the college to implement the new statutory language of Public 
Law 96-374. Your assistance in proposing any FY 1981 supplemental funding for 
Navajo Community College as soon as possible, and in adopting any needed regu- 
lations or guidelines under the new authorization language, is earnestly requested. 


Many thanks for your consideration in this matter. With every good wish, 


Sincerely, ‘| 
sea PS Ea 
a LA fees = fees 
Eldon Rudd 


Member of Congress 
ER:aa 


Enclosures 
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THE NAVAJO NATION 


WINDOW ROCK. NAVAJO NATION (ARIZONA) 86515 


PETER MACDONALD 


CHAIRMAN, NAVAJO TRIBAL COUNCKH 


FRANK E. PAUL 
VICE CHAIRMAN, NAVAJO TPIEAL COUNCI 


January 16, 1981 


Sica 


Mr. James Watt 

Secretary of Interior : . 
18th & C Streets, N.W. om 
Washington, D.C. 20240 


Dear Secretary Watt: 


The attached letter explains succinctly the crisis Navajo 
Community College is facing. Because of my deep concern for 
the situation, I personally met with Congressional people to 
work for the new amendment to P.L. 95-471, the Tribally 
Controlled Community College Act of 1978. 


At that same time I also met with Under Secretary of 
Interior James Joseph to seek his cooperation before the problem 
became as acute as it now has. Our efforts to rectify the 
problem have brought little response from the Bureau. 


I am pleased that the new administration has indicated a 
desire towork in cooperation with Indian Tribes, and I am 
optimistic about the brighter future this new attitude will 
surely bring. Because of the seriousness of the situation at 
NCC, I recommend that your office take the initiative to address 
the problem as early as possible. If something is done soon, 
we can still prevent the complete close down of the College. 
Staff from the College are prepared to work with you as soon 
as you are ready. 


Thank .you for your consideration of this most urgent matter. 


Sincerely yours, 


NAVAJO COMMUNITY CQLLEGE 
Tsaile, Navajo Nation (Arizona) 86856 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


s 


January 19, .1981 


Mr. James G. Watt : 
Secretary of -the Interior 
Department of the Interior 
18th and C Streets, N. W.° 
Washington, D. C. 20240 


Dear Mr. Watt: 


Congratulations on your appointment as Secretary of 
Interior. We look forward to working with you and vour staff 
towards providing meaningful and viable programs and services 
for the betterment of Native Americans. 


Navajo Community College (NCC) was the very first tribally 
controlled college to be established. It overates under the 
guidance of an all-Navajo Board of Regents, and has been tre- 
mendously successful in fulfilling its mission of bringing 
higher education ovportunities to our people. Our institution 
is tully accredited, offering a complete traditional academic 
curriculum, as well as special programs aimed at vroviding the 
skilled workforce needed by the Navajo Tribe in order that it 
may assume greater responsibility for the development of our 
reservation. We are proud that our College has served as the 
model for other tribes that are now establishing. their own com- 
munity colleges. NCC truly embodies the philosophy of Indian 
self determination. 


My purpose in writing to you is to call your attention to 
a very critical situation now facing NCC. For ten years now, 
through special legislation the Navajo Tribe has received fed- 
eral funis to operate,the Cullege. In 1978 Congress amended 
that leg:slation with the clear intent that funding to NCC be 
iuevt cased, However, the regulations promulgated .by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs under ihat. amendment have actually caused a 
severe decr. ise in our.federal funding, from $6.4 million last 
year to %3.1 million for the current fiscal year. It should 
take little imaqination on your part to envision the consequences 
or such a 66% immediate reduction. Any institution suffering 
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such a fate could not hope to survive. NCC is no exception, 
and unless a remedy is found soon, we will be forced to close 
our doors next month. s 

We have tried to get the requlations changed since thev 
were promulgated. All our efforts to correct the situation 
administratively have brought zero results. The unsympathe- 
tic attitude of the present bureaucracy has been particularly 
frustrating to us, as we have, knowing our days were numbered, 
worked day and niqht the last few months trying to find an 
understanding ear. By letter dated December 29, 1980 Dr. 
Earl Barlow, the Director of the Office of Indian Education a 
said there was nothing the BIA could do to help. 

‘ e 

NCC recognized the possible consequences of the BIA's in- 
terpretation of the new amendment in earlv 1989. At the same 
time we were attacking the problem administratively we hegan 
working with the Arizona and New Mexico Congressional delega- 
tions, as well as others, to further amend the 1978 amendment. 
This was accomplished with a rider attached to the Higher Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1980, P. L. 96-374, which was siqned into 
law on October 3, 1980. Part F authorizes funding to NCC in 
"...an amount equal to the amount necessary for operation of 
the colleqe, including, but not limited to, administrative, 
academic, and operations and maintenance costs." Since under 
this latest amendment funding will simply be set at the level 
necessary for NCC to carry out its mission, we have taken the 
position that at minimum the College qualifies for $6,405,000, 
the same amount received last year. That figure still dictates 
substantial belt tightening and sacrifice on our part. Asa 
member of President Reagan's selected team, I'm sure you fully 
appreciate the erosion those dollars have suffered in a vear. 
I think that anyone would have to say that under those terms 
we would still be doing our part to make good use of the fed- 
eral resources which, as all Americans now realize, are limited. 


The BIA initially disagreed with this stance. However, it 
now appears willing ,to justify a higher figure than it initially 
allowed for us, althousch we are still not certain that thev show 
genuine enthusiasm for our ciuse. BIA has initiated a "sunnle- 
mental requ:st" throtgh channels to increase our total aporovria- 
tion to $5.7 million for this year. This would still be ten ver 
vent less than the $6,405,009 that we consider the very minimum 
amount necessary. “Even some of the BIA staff we have talked to 
recognize that the full $6.4 million would still be a reduction 
in real terms, but $5.7 million is the best thev have offered 
t.. suopart to date. - We still feel the*supp)lemental request 
amount should be based on actual operating costs realistically 
expected for this fiscal year, as required hy the newest law. 
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NCC has been in constant communication with the staffs 
of Senator Pete Domenici and Congressman Eldon Rudd in order 
that we may pursue the best course for obtainina additional 
funds at the earliest possihle date. The most viable option, 
we are advised, is to have the Interior Department with the 
concurrence of the Office of Management and Budget and the 
White House, submit a supplemental request for additional funds 
for NCC for fiscal year 1981. It is imperative, however, to 
have the request in the appronriate committees of Conaress as 
soon as possible if NCC is to remain oven. 


Even if the supplemental appropriation process proceeds 
well, we must realistically anticipate that it mav not be 
completed in time to prevent NCC from shutting down. It has a 
been suggested that BIA could reprogram or shift funds frdm 
other programs to NCC in the interim. When the sunplemental 
is anproved and appropriations are made, BIA can replenish its 
accounts. We request that someone immediately be assigned to 
investigate this option, and do the things necessary to get us 
funding for the short term. 


: If such action is not taken now, and NCC closes its doors, 
it will be a tragic and needless step backwards for the Navajo 
people. Unemployment and poverty are higher on the Navajo Re- 
servation than anywhere in America. Interrupting, and in many 
cases terminating the educational progress of over 2000 Navajos 
can only add to these deplorable conditions. 

I fully understand and avpreciate the new philosophy 
which President Reagan and his Cabinet bring to Washington. 
We Indians are not strangers to wasteful, ineffective gqovern- 
ment programs. But it has always been my view, and I hope you 
share it,,that higher education such as that provided by NCC, 
is really'a capital investment in our human resource. Just 
like in the industrial sector, this capital investment is the 
only means far true growth and betterment of America's Indian 
people. 


I am prepared to work with you and your staff at your 
earliest convenience. 


ht Sincerely, 
Caz 


Dean C. Jackso 
President 
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MMUNITY COLLEGE -SHIPROCK. NAVAJO NATION (New Mexico) 87420 
. P.O. BOX 580, (505) 368-5291 


January 08, 198] 


Dr. James Hawkins, Team Member 
President Elect's Transition Team 
Department of Interior 
Washington, D.C. 20245 


Dear Dr. Hawkins: 


Per our telephone conversation of January 07, 1981, I am hand delivering 
copies of correspondence and other materials pertinent to the financial crisis 
Navajo Community College (NCC) is faced with. 


You can see that the College has vigorously attempted to gain assistance 
and support from the Executive Department to no avail. While NCC has received 
support from the "Hill", we are concerned that an "add-on" process will not 
alleviate the crucial need for cash at the end of this: month. ; 


Moreover, the Bureau of Indian Affairs Office of Education in its proposed 
Supplemental request is considering an amount which is ten percent (10%) less 
than what NCC was granted in Fiscal Year 1980. NCC will attempt to obtain 
$ 6.4 million via the "add-on" process which is the amount it received in FY 
1980. The $ 6.4 million will still be a twenty percent (20%) reduction 
primarily due to inflation. 


For the Fall 1980 Semester just completed, the total head count was - . 
2,009. Using BIA's FTE formula, the FTE count is 950. In previous years, NCC 
has experienced an increase in the Spring Semester. This year: it is, projected 
that head count will increase by about 300 which will raise the FTE count to 
1050.: No projections: for Summer enrollment have been made at this time. 


While the most recent amendments, P.L. 96-374, eliminates FTE formula 
funding, the BIA Office of Education in the absence of criteria to carry out: . 
the intent of the new amendment, wishes to continue computing on an FTE formula: -- 
basis. The FTE formula funding has already proven to be disasterous to NCC - +. —- 
because of isolation, distance from commercial centers and other factors; and. 
it is unrealistic to compare NCC to Haskell Junior College, The Southwest 
Polytechnic Institute, and the Institute. of American Indian Arts. BIA's 
implications are that it must have some criteria similar to those it uses for - 
funding its own postsecondary institutions. The original NCC Act, P.L. 92-189 
stipulated that NCC would receive the average of the amount BIA funded its 
three (3) schools. However, NCC received only about one-third of the averaqde, 


BOARD OF / HOWARD W. GORMAN * DELORES EDWARDS * PETER MACDONALD « WILSON C. SKEET* CARL TODACHEENE 
REGSNTS/ WILFRED SILLEY « GEORGE JAMES « ROBERT BILLIE « STUDENT BODY PRESIDENT * CHESTES VELLOWHA!S 
= ee Scetedasppadmedeasharep ac: a et a I aN A eC ES 
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Presently, the trend appears to be headed in the same direction. In order to 
guard against this, NCC submitted a draft of regulations to implement the new 
amendment and to establish criteria which assures adequate consideration of 
all aspects of NCC programs, operations, community services, maintenance, 
etc., in harmony with the National community college movement. 


In summary, NCC request that the new administration find a temporary 
solution to assure that NCC will not be forced to close down for lack-of funds 
between February 01, 1981 and whenever the “supplemental” or "add-on" 
appropriations become available. 


We believe if a sincere effort is made to assist NCC that a solution can 
be found. We look to you, Dr. Hawkins, to bring NCC's predicament to the 
attention of the powers that be and implore their assistance to prevent a 
complete close down of Navajo Community College. 


Sincerely, 


Flaws Sf ge 


“James S. Hena 
Special Assistant to the President 
for Federal Affairs 


> 


JSH:skm 
Attch. 
ccs Peter MacDonald, Chairman, Navajo Tribal Council - w/o attachment ~ 


Delores Edwards, President, Board of Regents - w/o attachment = 
Dean C. Jackson, President, Navajo Community College - w/o attachment 


NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Tsaile, Navajo Nation (Arizona) 86558 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT - December 5,°1980 ~~ peir 


\ m4 
Dr. Earl Barlow, Director 
Education Division 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Washington, D.C. 20245 t 


Dear Dr. Barlow: 

This is follow-up information to what you and your staff C2 
discussed with Jim Hena on November 18. You: will recall that 
Mr. Hena informed you that the Senate and House Appropriation 
Committees had appropriated $3.172 million for Navajq Community 
College (NCC) based on 798 FTEs x $4,000 as prescribed under the 
NCC Act of 1978. 


Navajo Community College recently received notification from its 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) Area Grants Officer Representative 
that the advise of allotment for NCC indicated only $2.49 million 
for 1981. We assume this is an over-sight on the part of the 
Washington BIA Financial Management Office, since the Congress 
appropriated $3.172 million for NCC for 1981 based on the 792 FTE 
figure indicated in a report from the Denver Inspector General's 
office, and that this over-Sight will be remedied prior to NCC and - 
Area BIA negotiate the final 1981 grant award. Furthermore, in. | 
checking with Mr. Fred Mohrman of the House Interior Appropriations 
staff, he informed us that the House added $676,000 to the BIA's 
initial request for NCC, i.e., BIA requested $2.496 million based - 
on 624 FTE, to which the Committee added $676,000. ($676,000 + 
$2.496 = $3.172) Similarly, the Senate Interior Appropriations : 
Committee agreed with the add-on of $676,000 to BIA's request. Wes. 
hope the above provides more clarification and that a remedy will. 
be forthcoming soon. sd ee 
Another item we want to bring to your attention, and one which has 
never been discussed with you, but of serious concern to NCC is 
the method for granting the annual grant award. The Rules and z 
Regulations approved by BIA for grant awards stipulate under Section 
32b.24 Grants, paragraph (f), that "The Director of Education shali 
authorize payments to the College in advance installments woe Sh oan 
amount equal to fifty percent (50%) on or before October lst of such 
academic vear. Moun or betore January ist... payment shall be 
made in the form of such advance installments to the College in an 
amount equal to seventy-five percent (75%) of the grant amount 
available for allotment to the College. ... On or before July ist 
the balance of the grant amount ...". 
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The BIA Area Financial Management Office appears to be unaware 
of the above procedures, thus requires NCC to operate on a cost 
reimbursement basis. This process does not remedy the cash flow 
problems NCC and other Indian colleges experienced in the past. 
As you may recall, the reason for the percentage annual , 
distribution was to overcome the cash flow situation. We feel 
the procedures outlined in the regulations when implemented as 
intended, would rectify the problem. We request that you give 
attention to-this situation as early as possible. ; 


The last item is of dire concern since it will determine NCC's 
ability to remain in operation for the duration of the FY ‘'81_ 
after the $3.172 million has been exhausted. Jim Hena indicated: 
that the $3.172 million would be expended by March 1, 1981, 
however; after a more critical analysis of our financial situation 
we have concluded that the $3.172 million will be depleted by |. 
February 1, 1981. However, because of the reimbursement process 
now required and utilized, NCC will need actual cash not later 
than January 1, 1981. Our view is that, based on the rules and 
regulations regarding Public Law 95-471 grants, NCC should have 
received fifty-percent (50%) of the $3.172 million by October l, 
1980; $793,000 by January 1, 1981; and the rest on July 1, 1981. 
However, the funding reduction has created severe problems. Navajo 
Community College plans to request a supplemental directly from 
Congress of $3.233 million to make up the deficit and bring the 

FY '81 budget back to $6.405 million. Of course, this supplemental 
will not be forthcoming until early spring. In the meantime, we 
officially request that your office identify funds to assist NCC 
to operate through September 30, 1981. Upon NCC receiving its 
supplemental, your office can replace whatever amounts it used 

to make up the deficit for NCC. ae: 


We are hopeful that your office will pursue our concerns as early 
as possible so that we may have definite information and ideas 
as to what to do if and when our present monies are depleted. 


We appreciate any assistance you can give us on this very grave | 
matter. ate 


Sincerely yours, 


Dean C. Jack , President 
Navajo Community College 


ec: Mr. Peter MacDonald, Navajo Tribal Chairman 
Mr.oglumes doseph, Undorseccretnrys of Interior 
Congressman Rudd of Arizona : 
Senator Domenici of New Mexico 
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NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Tsaile, Navajo Nation (Arizona) 86556 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 


November 03, 1980 


Senator Dennis DeConcini 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
Dirksen Senate Office Buildin 


Room 3230 VES. 


Washington, D.C. 20510 
Dear Senator DeConcini: 


As you are well aware, the amount approved by the Senate Sub-Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs for Navajo Community College (NCC) for FY'81 
is less than half of what NCC received in FY'80. 


Since final approval of Interior's FY'81 request is still pending, we are 
not certain as to the exact amount. However, needless to say, whatever 
that amount is, it will be less than half the FY'80 allocation. 


We expect that the approved amount will be expended by the end of our first 
quarter, i.e., September thru December 1980. This will leave the College 
without operating funds from January 1981 forward. 


While we are anxious to come forward with a supplementa] request based on 
the new amendment, so that additional appropriations may be approved by 
January 01, 1981, we are advised that supplemental request may not be con- 
sidered until far into January or February 1981. 


We are in a dilemma. We respectfully request that your good office bring 
this to the attention of the Sub-Committee and urge them to consider a 
supplemental request from NCC soon after the Congress returns from the 
elections recess. Perhaps, than, we can alleviate the problem we face to-. 
day. 


Thank you for any assistance you can give us on this matter. Should you 
need further information call Mr. Jim Hena at (505) 368-5291 or (602) 724- 
onl. 
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Sincerely, 


Dolores Edwards, President 
Board of Regents 


beter e- 


Dean C. i arecdies President 
NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE — 


/9P 


cc: Senator Byrd, Chairman, Senate Appropriation Committee 
Senator Barry Goldwater, Arizona 
Senator Pete V. Domenici, New Mexico 
Senator Harrison Schmitt, New Mexico 
Chairman Peter MacDonald, Navajo Nation 
Under Secretary James Joseph, Interior 
Earl Barlow, Director, BIA Education 


. wames nee Sapir Assistant to the President 
for Federa airs, 
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NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Tsaile, Navajo Nation (Arizona) 86556 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 


November 03, 1980 


Mr. Elden Rudd, Congressman 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENATIVES 
Longworth House Office Building 
Room 1110 

Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Congressman Rudd: 


As you are well aware, the amount approved by the House Senate Sub-Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs for Navajo Community College (NCC) for FY'81 
is less than half of what NCC received in FY'80. 


Since final approval of Interior's FY'81 request is still pending, we are 
not certain as to the exact amount. However, needless to say, whatever that 
amount is, it will be less than half the FY'80 allocation. 


We expect that the approved amount will be expended by the end of our first 
quarter, i.e., September thru December 1980. This will leave the College with- 
out operating funds from January 1981 forward. a 


While we are anxious to come forward with a supplemental request based on the 
new amendment, so that additional appropriations may be approved by January 01, 
1981, we are advised that supplemental] request may not be considered until far 
into January or February 1981. 


We are in a dilemma. We respectfully request that your good office bring this 
to the attention of the Sub-Committee and urge them to consider a supplemental» 
request from NCC soon after. the Congress returns from the elections recess. 
Perhaps, than, we can alleviate the problem we face today. 


Thank you for any assistance you can give us on this matter. Should you need. 
further information call Mr. Jim Hena at (505) 368-5291 or (602) 724-3311. 
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Sincerely, 


Dolores Edwards, President 
Board of Regents 


often <- Fete — 


Dean C. Jackson, President 
NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


cc: Congressman Sidney Yates, Chairman Sub-Committee on Appropriations 
Congressman Robert Stump, Arizona 
Congressman Stuart Udall, Arizona 
Congressman Manuel Lujan, New Mexico 
Congressman John J. Rhodes, Arizona 
Chairman Peter MacDonald, Navajo Nation 
Under Secretary James Joseph, Interior 
Earl Barlow, Director, BIA Education 
\games Sew liena, Special Assistant to the President for Federal Affairs, NCC 


NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE. 


Tsaile, Nevajo Nation (Arizona) 86556 


October 16, 1980 


Congressman Dale E. Kildee 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Canon House Office Building ' nie 
Room 314 

Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Congressman Kildee: 


We learned recently that the President has signed the Higher Education 
Amendments into law. Among those amendments, you recall, was an amend- 
ment of particular interest to Navajo Commmity College (NCC). 

Because of your interest and support as a conferee, NCC's amendment has 
been enacted. ° : 


I wish to express our gratitude to you on behalf of everyone at Navajo 
Commmity College, for your assistance in assuring passage of the NCC - 
amendment. - 


We hope that armed with the new Law, NCC will be able to avoid the drastic - 
funding reduction it is facing in Fiscal Year 1981. ae oe es 


Again, thank you and I hope you will continue to work for better education 
for all Native Americans. es - 


Sincerely, 


NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Dolores Edwards, President 
Board of Regents 


DE/gp aoe 


cc: Chairman Peter MacDonald, Window Rock, Navajo Nation MATarona)- . = 
Mr. Dean C. Jackson, President, Navajo Commmity College 
—JMr. James S. Hena, Special Assistant to the President 
For Federal Affairs, Navajo Commmity College 
Mr. James M. Tutt, Vice President, Navajo Commmity College 
File 


ie NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Tsaile, Navajo Nation (Arizona) 86556 


October’ 16, 1980 


Congressman Carl D. Perkins, Chairman 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
Rayburn House Office Building 

Room 2528 : 

Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Congressman: : 


We understand that the President recently signed the Higher Education ne 
ments into law. As you know, an’ amendment to provide adequate funding for 
Navajo Communi ty College (NCC) was included in the Higher Education Amend- 
ments. 


On behalf of the students, faculty, staff, and the Board of Regents, I wish 
to express or gratitude to you and your staff for the work and support you 
provided to have NCC's particular amendment epee in the House/Senate 
Conference. 


Without the patience understanding and hardwork on the part of yourself, an 
House Conferees, as well as your staff, Navajo Commmity College would have 
been placed in a very dire situation in Fiscal Year 1981. With the passage 
of the NCC amendment, however, we may be able to rectify the drastic funding 
reduction we are presently confronted with. 


Again, thank you, and we look forward to working with you and your Staff to 
improve Indian education on the ene 


‘Sincerely, 
_ NAVAJO et COLLEGE 


Pisbersa Chick 


Dolores Edwards , President 
Board of Regents 


cc: Chairman Peter MacDonald, Window Rock, AZ ) ae Soe 
Mr. Dean C. Jackson, President, Navajo ‘Community College zee 
. James M. Tutt, Vice President, Navajo Commmity College 
=i. James S. Henz., Special Assistant to the President 
For Federal. Arfeirs, Navajo Commmity College 
Mr. Allan Lovesee, Esquire, Committee on Education § Labor, Washington, D. c 


NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Tsaile, Navejo Nation (Arizone) 86556 


October 16, 1980 


Congressman Elden Rudd 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Longworth House Office Building 
Room 1110 ; 

Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Congressman Rudd: 


Mr. Jim Hena has kept us informed of your deep concern and efforts to rectify 


the budget reduction Navajo Commmity College (NCC) is faced with for Fiscal | 


Year 1981; and the initiative you took to increase the 1981 budget above the 
amount recommended by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, during the final days of 
Appropriations Markup. Also, now that the 'new amendment" has been signed 
into .law by the President, as a part of the Higher Education Amendments, Mr. 
Hena has already talked with Mr. George Archibald, of your staff, about the 
possibility of your introducing into the Senate/House Appropriations Confer- 
ence on Interior Appropriations an '"'add on'' to NCC's budget of an additional 
$3.3 million, plus another fifteen percent (15%) to $6.4 million. This would 
return NCC to the Fy'80 funding level with the fifteen percent (15%) increase 
as allowance for inflationary cost. If this can be done before the Congress 
adjourns, NCC will not be faced with a complete shut down of operations after 
expending the $3.1 million presently approved for FY'8# which resulted from 
the formula finding, 


We would appreciate anything you can do from your office to insure against 
close down and loss of programs and services for NCC students, faculty and 


staff. 


I want to express, as well, our sincere gratitude to you and your staff for 
the support and assistance you have provided in assuring the success and per- 
manence of NCC, ; 


Without the assistance, such as you have provided, NCC would be at the complete 


mercy of the bureaucracy, 


Again, thank you. Mr, Hena will follow-up on developments. regarding my request 


and is prepared to work with Mr. Archibald as soon as the Congress returns fr 
recess, 


Sincerely, ; 

St ined 
Dolores Edwards, President 
Board of Regents 


DE/gp 


cc: Chairman Peter MacDonald, Window Rock 
Mr. Dean C. Jackson, President 


76-640 O - 81 - 53 
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NAVAJO. COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Tsaile, Navajo Nation (Arizona) 86556 


October 16, 1980 


Senator Dennis DeConcini 

UNITED STATES SENATE 

Dirksen Senate Office Building a 
Room 3230 ’ 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


Dear Senator DeConcini: 


We have learned that the President recently. signed. the Higher Education. 
Amendments into law. As you know, the Navajo ppd College (NCC) 
amendment was a part of that package. 


This came about only because of the efforts you asserted to prevent the 
severe funding cut, NCC would have been confronted with in Fiscal Year 
1981. While much remains to be done to assure more realistic fimding ~ 

in '81, the fact that the new amendment will allow NCC to request add- 
ition funds, through a supplemental/add-on process, may assure against 
a complete shut down after December 31, 1980. I am hopeful that your 
office will continue efforts to assist us in obtaining adequate funding 
in accordance with the new amendment. 


On behalf of everyone at. Navajo Commmity College, I wish to express 

out most sincere gratitude to you and your staff for the assistance and 
Support you have provided to NCC, not only on this occasion, but mae 
out the years, f 


Sincerely, 


NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Dolores Edwards, President 
Board of Regents 


DE/gp 


cc: Chairman Peter MacDonald, Window Rock, AZ 
Mr. Dean C. Jackson, President, NCC 
w=JpyMr. James S. Hena, Special Assistant to the President 
For Federal Affairs, NCC 
_Mr, James M, Tutt, Vice President, NCC | 
File 


NAVAJO COMMURITY COLLEGE 


Tsaile, Navajo Nation (Arizona) 86556 


October 16, 1980 


Congressman William D. Ford, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Rayburn House Office Building 

Room 2368 

Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Congressman Ford: 


On behalf of all the students, faculty, staff, and Board of Regents of 
Navajo Commmity College (NCC), I wish to express our gratitude to you 
for assuring the passage of the Navajo Commmity College amendment con- 
tained in the Higher Education Amendments. . 


With the passage of the NCC amendment, we can start working on rectifying 
the drastic funding reduction we face today. It is our hope that the new 
amendment will provide for more realistic_Federal assistance for the pro- 
grams and services offered at NCC. . 


Again, we appreciate your assistance to promote Indian controlled post- 
secondary education. 


Sincerely, 


NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Dolores Edwards, President 
Board of Regents 


DE/gp af 


cc: Chairman Peter MacDonald, Window Rock, Navajo Nation (Arizona) 
' Mr, Dean C; Jackson, President, Navajo Commmity College 
~==Mr. James S. Hena, Special Assistant to the President 
For Federal Affairs, Navajo Commmity College 
Mr. James M. Tutt, Vice President, Navajo Commmity College 
File 
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MMUNITY COLLEGE -SHIPROCK. NAVAJO NATION (New Mexico) 87420 
; P.O. BOX 580, (505) 368-5291 


September 05, 1980 


Congressman Carl D. Perkins, Chairman 

Committee on Education and Labor 

Canon House Office Building, Room 402 . 

Washington, D.C. 20515 ry 4 


ATTENTION: Mr. Alan Lovesee, Esquire 
Dear Congressman Perkins: 


The Navajo Community College Assistance Act of 1978 authorizes Navajo Community College 
to seek funds for construction purposes. Since the appropriations process involves the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, we have sought to have our construction request included in 
the Bureau's annual construction request. 


There are some in the Bureau who have taken the position that NCC's construction request 

must follow BIA criteria which is established to plan for effective programming of 
construction dollars on a nation-wide need and priority basis, for elementary and 
secondary schools only limited to Federal/BIA owned facilities. Others say that NCC 

can request its construction money outside the BIA system, alluded to above, because of 
the NCC Act of 1978. 


If NCC is directed to follow BIA procedures, the present school construction priorities, 
would assure in all probability, that NCC's authorized fiscal years would have terminated 
before it could get on a high priority basis. If that happens, BIA will assuredly say 

it lacks the authority to assist NCC in its construction plans. 


NCC would like to obtain an opinion from you regarding these opposing views within the 
Agency. NCC feels that it should be allowed to seek the necessary construction dollars 
outside --BIA procedures but with the BIA's support. NCC has already received monies 

~ through BIA under the initial law which provided approximately $ 5.5 million for 
construction. It seems a precedent would have been set to overcome the present debate. 


As you well know, the present law authorizes "...such sums as may be necessary..." for 
construction and we have already lost the first year of three years of authorization. 
; Any_assistance you can give to clarify this situation will be appreciated. 


30AD OF / HOWARD W. GORMAN * DELORES EDWARDS + PETER MACDONALD * WILSON C. SKEET* CA=L TODACHEENE 
REGENTS/ ‘WILFRED BILLEY * GEORGE JAMES « ROBERT BILLIE * STUDENT BODY PRESIDENT * CHESTER “ELLOWHS'3 
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We look forward for an early reaction, ‘since the BIA'82 budget process is already on- 
“going and we wish to. take full advantage. 3 oe 


Sincerely, 


James S. Hena 
Special Assistant to the President 
for Federal Affairs 


JSH: skm 


cc: Earl Barlow, BIA Education 
Dwight Billedeaux, BIA Post-Secondary Education 
Richard Steele, Program Manager, Department of Interior 
John Carmody, Facilities Construction, BIA, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Donald Dodge, Area Director, BIA, Window Rock, Arizona 
Rebecca Miartgan, Assistant Area Director, BIA, Window Rock, Arizona 
Peter MacDonald, Chairman, Navajo Tribal Council, Window Rock, Arizona 
Dean C. Jackson, President, Navajo Community College 
Wilfred Billey, Vice-President, NCC Board of Regents 


NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Tseile, Navajo Nation (Arizona) 86556 


October 16, 1980 


Congressman Carl D. Perkins, Chairman 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
Rayburn House Office Building 

Room 2328 : 

Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Congressman: 


We understand that the President recently signed the Higher Education Amend- 
ments into law. As you know, an’ amendment to provide adequate funding for 
Navajo Commmity College (NCC) wes included in the Higher Education Amend- 
ments. 


On behalf of the students, faculty, staff, and the Board of Regents, I wish 
to express our gratitude to you and your staff for the work and Support you 
provided to have NCC's particular amendment approved in the House/Senate 
Conference. 


Without the patience understanding and hardwork on the part of yourself, the 
House Conferees, as well as your staff, Navajo Commmity College would have 

been placed in a very dire situation in Fiscal Year 1981. With the passage 

of the NCC amendment, however, we may be able to rectify the drastic funding 
reduction we are presently confronted with. 


Again, thank you, and we look forward to working with you and your steff to 
improve Indian education on the Nevajo. . 


Sincerely, 


NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


Dolores Edwards, President 
Board of Regents 


cc: (Chairman Peter MacDonald, Window Rock, AZ 
Mr. Dean C. Jackson, President, Navajo -Commmity College 
Mr. James M. Tutt, Vice President, Navajo Community College 
e=Mr. James S. Henc, Special Assistant to the President 
For Federa]. Arfeirs, Navajo Commmity College : 
Mr. Allan Lovesee, Esquire, Committee on Education & Labor, Washington, D.C. 
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SHIPROCK BOARDING SCHOOL CAMPUS 


_ SCONSTRUCTION COST ESTIMATE: (as of March 1981) 


1. “BUILDING 1228 - To be used for some Academic, Instructional, 
Faculty Offices, Student Services and 
Administration 
Renovate: 91,500 s.f. @ $35./s.f. 


2. BUILDING 1201 - To be used for Library 
‘Renovate: 11,200 s.f. @ $35./s.f. 


3. BUILDINGS 1202-06 and 1230-32 - To be used for Faculty 
Offices, Special Classrooms, Plant 
Management and some Student Services 
Renovate: .111;700 s.f: @ $35./s.f. 


4. VOC. TECH AND AG. CENTER 
~ New Construction: 31,400 s.f. @ $87./s.f. 


5. DORMITORIES AND FACULTY HOUSING 
~ New Construction: 400 Dorm Units and 60 Faculty Houses 


6. STUDENT SERVICES: (Balance required) 
New Construction: 31,000 s.f. @ $100./s.f. 


7. ADDITIONAL SITE WORK 
New Construction: Allow 


~ TOTAL FOR SHIPROCK BOARDING SCHOOL CAMPUS 
ESTIMATED COST FOR NEW CAMPUS AT SHIPROCK 


SAVINGS TO GOVERNMENT BY USING THE SHIPROCK BOARDING 
SCHOOL CAMPUS 


i 


$ 3,200,000* 


395 ,000* 


3,910,000* 
2,732,000 
9,810,000 


~3,100,000 


__ 1,500,000 


$24,647 ,000 


27,035,000 


$ 2,388,000 


* From BIA study dated July 1979, the recommended maximum repair cost should not 
exceed $10,611,000 for these ten buildings at the Shiprock Boarding School. 
The NCC proposes to spend $7,500,000 in renovation - approximately $3,111,000 


below the maximum recommended. 
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Mr. Yates. You want full funding of the Navajo Community 
College. 

Ms. Epwarps. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to invite you to visit our campus. I am extending an 
invitation for you to come to our campus. We are situated in the 
Tsaile Navajo Nation in Arizona. The reason why we would like for 
you to come there is to see the area, what seems is also inadequate, 
because we are in the heart of the Navajo reservation and serving 
the total Navajo Reservation population. I worked at the high 
school and the other universities that surround our reservation. 

Mr. YATES. We are glad to have that statement. 

Dean Jackson, did you want to tell us anything that is not too 
long? 

Mr. JAcKSON. No, sir, I am not going to be very long. 

I was glad to hear your statement concerning Indian funding. 

Mr. Yates. That is up to now. We don’t know what the budget 
will be like when Mr. Stockman presents it in March. We will pass 
the first hurdle to date. 

Mr. JACKSON. We mentioned three years ago that we are experi- 
encing a tremendous growth in enrollment since 1978. To now we 
have experienced a 250 percent growth in student enrollments. 
This has a universal relationship to the amount of budgets that we 
had; in fact, the budget was going down and the enrollment was 
going up. Our personnel people working there have remained con- 
stant so what we are asking for is that you continue to support this 
in terms of our appropriation and revise the stance and the posi- 
tion of the new administration. We certainly are proud of our 
school and, like Ms. Edwards has said, we invite you out to see for 
yourself what the college is doing. 

Mr. Yates. Where are you located? 

Ms. Epwarps. North of Window Rock. 

Mr. Jackson. About ninety miles south of Four Corners. 

Mr. Yates. Maybe I will be out there. Thank you very much. I 
appreciate your invitation. 


PUYALLUP INDIAN NATION 
BIA AND IHS BUDGETS 
WITNESS 


ROBERT SATIACUM, PRESIDENT, PUYALLUP INDIAN NATION 


Mr. Yates. The Puyallup Indian Nation. 

Congressman Dicks said that he wanted to come over and intro- 
duce you so consider that he has introduced you. I will introduce 
you instead. 

Your statement will be made a part of the record and the sup- 
pone material about the Puyallup Indian Nation may go into our 

iles. 

[Material follows:] 
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PUYALLUP NATION HEALTH AUTHORITY 


The Puyallup Indian Nation has existed since aboriginal times in the 
Puget Sound Region of the Pacific Northwest. Until the mid-1800's, we 
moved around an area of thousands of square miles, fishing in rivers so 
crowded with salmon a person could practically walk across the river. 
Commencement Bay was so deep that the first whites to sail into it spoke 
of bringing their ships right up to the shore and tying a rope around a 
tree, rather than dropping anchor. The region was heavily forested, 
people spoke of trees twenty feet in diameter. 


_ Today the area has:changed. Cities have replaced forests; industries 
have taken over the shore of Commencement Bay clogging it with piers. and 
docks and pouring waste into the water and air; the fish population strug- 
gles to survive. Another change has occurred-most of the land, even on 
the reservation guaranteed to the Puyallup Nation by the 1854 Treaty of 
Medicine Creek is owned by nofh-Indians and Indian people no longer roam 
freely. 


In exchange for the ancestral lands not reserved to the Puyallup 

_ Nation, the government of the United States promised health care services 
in perpetuity to the Puyallup Nation. The provision of health care serv- 
ices to the Puyallup Nation by the United States had known a long and 
varied history until the passage of ‘Public Law 93-638 in 1975. Through 

a special line item appropriation by Congress, the United States and the 
Puyallup Nation established the Indian Community Clinic as the first 
self-determination health care program administered by an Indian Nation 
in the United States. 


The Indian Community Clinic of the Puyallup Nation has grown, flour- 
ished, and overcome a host of problems over the past half decade as it 
was administered by the Puyallup Nation. Today, these early beginnings 
have blossomed into a comprehensive health care delivery system covering 
a wide variety of programs in health and human services. And yet, the 
appropriations to finance these vital services have not kept pace with 
inflation, despite the best efforts of IHS to give priority to self- 
determination programs. In addition, all of the grant money that was 
formerly available for special projects through IHS has: disappeared. 


The health and human services programs of the Puyallup Nation have 
represented a cost-effective approach to health care delivery systems. 
Making extensive use of a paraprofessional system to supplement profes- 
sional providers on staff, our clinics and programs see more patients per 
day than the average clinic in the private sector while providing a 
higher quality of service than is usually seen in the public sector. In 
fact the only limitations on the amount of services offered and quality 
are the dollars in appropriations and the space to put them into effect. 
(Our dental clinic is second to none and yet has a waiting list almost 
one year long because of lack of space to expand.) 


2209 East 32nd Street Tacoma, Washington 98404 
1-206-597-6380 
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There are many resources for the needed funds already existing in 
various appropriations if only they were available to us through some 
reorganization of the allocation of health care dollars. Medicaid, for 
example, is appropriated to the state based on complex formulas which 
include Indians. But under the current system these dollars are ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain for Indians. These dollars could be uti- 
lized on a farmorecost effective basis if they were allocated directly 
to the self-determination Indian programs through the IHS budget. And 
this is only one of many areas for cost effective money management for 
health care dollars for Indians. In almost every area of health and 
human services there would bea greater translation of dollars to serv- 
ices if monies were appropriated directly to Indian Health Service 
instead of going through hundreds of federal agencies, each one taking 
a cut for administering the monies. 


In other areas, with realistic appropriations, the Puyallup Nation 
could provide cost-effective programs and management to the delivery of 
services. According to our own studies, with a mere $120,000 in appro- 
priations for health education and prevention, we would be able to free 
up twice that amount in treatment dollars. And yet while many of these 
dollars may be available through this agency and that, they are not 
available to us when lost in the private preserves of the federal bureauc- 
racy. 


Last October, the Cushman Indian Hospital was returned to the Puyal- 
lup Nation after a twenty year struggle. Today, the Puyallup Nation 
stands at a point in time dividing our past and our future. In our past, 
the Cushman hospital was the focus of health care for all Indians in the. 
Pacific Northwest, but it was health care provided to us by others, in 
buildings designed by non-Indians to incarcerate Indians out of sight and 
out of mind while our bodies rotted, our teeth were pulled and our souls 
decayed with the social diseases of foreign cultures. Today the future 
can be ours together, combining our culture, traditions, and heritage 
with the best of a modern society that is rightfully ours in the building 
of a new health care complex on the Puyallup Nation's grounds. 


While these buildings stand dungeon like after being gutted by the 
State of Washington as part of its prison system for two decades, the- 
Puyallup Nation is not standing idly by. On our reservation since last 
October, we now operate a major mental health center for the Indians of 
Pierce County. In another structure the Puyallup Nation, through the use 
of its own efforts and resources, has started an inpatient alcoholism 
treatment center. 


There is no health problem more debilitating for the Indian popula- 
tion than alcohol abuse, a problem that impacts 80% of the Indian commu- 
nity. Indians have not responded to the conventional treatment modalities 
of the non-Indian community. We currently are operating treatment -serv- 
ices on an inpatient basis at 25% of the potential capacity of the facil- 
ity without even knowing if the resources available will feed our ten 
patients from week to week. Hundreds of applications for admission pour 
in each month from other treatment centers and de-tox programs. And yet 
the funds to make such a program work do not follow as the bulk of treat- 
ment dollars are funneled and targeted through states to other local 
agencies. The Puyallup Nation could easily operate its alcohol program at 
capacity if treatment dollars were included in the Indian Health Service 
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budget for a residential. treatment center. We request that Indian Health 
Service's budget be increased by $320,000.00 to operate this vitally 
needed service for the Indian community. (The $320,000.00 represents 40 


patients at $600.00 per month plus $32,000.00 in start up costs for the 


first year.) 


Finally, we request that $190,000.00 be appropriated to IHS to finance 
a planning and development project by the Puyallup Nation for an Indian 
Health Care Complex. At present, the health and human service programs of 
the Puyallup Nation service more than 8,000 Indians in Pierce County. The 
Puyallup Reservation has traditionally been the center of health care for 
the entire region and there is no Indian hospital in the Pacific Northwest. 
As the first self-determination health program in the United States, the. 
Puyallup Nation has demonstrated the management capability as well as the 
health care delivery capability to undertake not only the planning of such 
a project, but in the near future the construction and operation of a 
hospital, nursing home, elder's residence, alcohol and drug treatment fa- 
cility and mental health facility to complement the various outpatient 
clinics already in service. 
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Mr. Yates. Tell us what you want the committee to do. 

Mr. Satiacum. Mr. Chairman, I am Robert Satiacum, Chairman 
of the Puyallup Indian Nation. ' 

We would like you to consider our statement, some of the prog- 
ress we have made in health, the responsibility of the United 
States Government to our people because of the treaty. 

I have with me the Director of our Health Program, Dr. Thomas 
Carpenter, who will relate on some of our progress of the past and 
some of the more positive things that we have been able to com- 
plete. 

Mr. Yates. What are your problems now, lack of funds? 

Dr. CARPENTER. Naturally, Mr. Yates. I think they are most 
proud to enter this into the record as the first self-determination 
program in the United States. We have come a long way. There is 
still much to be done. The Puyallup Nation has had returned to it 
part of their reservation that used to include Cushman Hospital. 
Through our efforts in the Puyallup Nation we have started a 
treatment center which needs funding. We can take 40 patients 
certainly with the most critical health problem among the Indian 
population. We have requested some funding for that at a reim- 
bursement rate. 

I would like to also request some prevention and education 
monies. I think that that can be a very cost effective approach to 
curing problems before they become problems. We also feel that 
with the track record that the Puyallup Nation has developed that 
there is much that can still be done and we would like to request 
some development and planning moneys whichare noticeably lack- 
ing this year in the Indian Health Service budget. The grant 
moneys have just about dried up to complement the contracts. 

Those are the three areas that we would like to have you direct 
your attention. 

Mr. YATES. We will ask Dr. Johnson about those when he comes 
in, perhaps he can be helpful. 

ao you have anything to do with the fish industry back there at 
all’ 

mt SATIACUM. I guess you could say I was the grandfather of 
that. 

Mr. YaTEs. Really. How is it coming along? 

Mr. SatiAcum. At the present time we have the so-called Judge 
Boldt decision which really has been a plus factor to the fisheries 
resource in that it has more or less forced the States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho to recognize Indian responsibility to re- 
sources and really what it is doing is bringing the people together 
to live together. 

Mr. Yates. Do you find that you are reaching a settlement 
between the Indian and non-Indian community? 

Mr. SatTiacum. I believe there is more respect now. 

Mr. Yates. What you are saying is you are making progress. 

Mr. SaTiIAcuM. Yes. I am very happy with it. 

Mr. YATES. That is good. 

Mr. Satiacum. They attempted to shoot at one of the Coast 
Guard cutters. 

Mr. YATES. Is that all in the past now? 
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Mr. Satiacum. Yes. It brought out the force of the United States 
to-put their foot down so I believe there is more respect for the law 
: now. 


Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. We appreciate your coming in. 
) The Crowcreek Sioux Tribe. 
) [The scheduled witness did not appear] 


STANDING ROCK 
BIA AND IHS BUDGETS 


WITNESS 


FRANK A. LAWRENCE, CHAIRMAN, STANDING ROCK SIOUX TRIBE 


Mr. Yates. Standing Rock, your statement may be made a part 
of the record. 


[Material follows:] 
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FRANK A. LAWRENCE 
--Ghalrman= —-— > aaa 


701-854-7231 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribal Office 
Fort Yates, North Dakota 58538 


February 13, 1981 


Congressman Sidney Yates, Chairman 

House Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations 
Room B - 308 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20515 


Dear Congressman Yates: 


I am pleased to submit, on behalf of the Standing Rock Sioux 
Tribe, the testimony we are providing to the House Subcommittee 
on Appropriations. 


This year, our testimony focuses on seven special funding prior- 
ities: 1) increased funding for Agency .Law Enforcement Services; 
2) earmarking of construction funds for elementary schools in the 
reservation communities of Little Eagle and Bullhead; 3) earmark- 
ing of funds for the Standing Rock Irrigation Projecti™a project 
which is in the President's budget; 4) earmarking renovation and - 
new construction monies to improve out-patient facilities at the 
Indian Health Service's Fort Yates Hospital and McLaughlin Clinic; 
5) increased funding for the Standing Rock Alcoholism Treatment 
and Prevention Program; 6) increased funding and a line-item bud- 
get for the tribally controlled Emergency Medical and Ambulance 
Program; 7) increased funding for the tribally controlled Commu- 
nity Health Representative Program. In addition, we are submit- 
ting an eighth (8th) issue pertaining to "Direct Funding” of all 
federal programs to Tribes. 


We appreciate this opportunity to appear before this very impor- 
tant Committee. Your support in the past has enabled us to make 
Significant progress towards our development goals. Thank you 
for your kind consideration. 


Sincerely, 


WS BE oe 


Frank A. Lawrence 
Chairman 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe 
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TESTIMONY 
PRESENTED TO: 


INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


My name is Frank Lawrence and I am Chairman of the Standing 


Rock Sioux Tribe. I would like to thank the Committee for giving 


me an opportunity to ie oe testimony, and I would like to 
request your help in meeting some of our needs. 

All of you are aware of the conditions characterizing 
American Indian reservations so I shall not present a complete 
inventory of Standing Rock's unmet needs and program shortages. 
We at Standing Rock realize that there are only so many federal 
dollars available. We also realize that there are many people 
seeking these dollars. Consequently, the written testinoae 
provided to you describes only our most important priorities. 

These priorities are eight in number and I would like to 
briefly enumerate them here. First, we are asking you to con- 
Sider increased funding for our Law and Order services. This 
funding will be used to improve law and order operations. | 

Second, we ask that the Committee move forward with our 
school construction request for elementary schools in the 


reservation communities of Little Eagle and Bullhead. 


Third, we urge your support for the Standing Rock Irrigation 


Project, which is a concerted effort to put our land in produc- 


tion. 


Fourth, we are requesting construction monies to improve 


the out-patient and general health care facilities at the Indian 


Health Service's Fort Yates Hospital and McLaughlin Clinic. 
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These improvements are vital to improving medical services on 


Standing Rock. 


Fifth, we are asking you to provide increased funding for 
the Standing Rock Alcoholism Treatment and Prevention Program. 
Funding for this program has not changed since 1971. 

Sixth, we are asking the Committee to provide a separate 
line-item budget for the tribally controlled Emergency Medical 
and Ambulance program. Present program operations are based 
on a small support budget from Indian Health Services and the 
use of partially trained staff from the Tribal Work Program. 

Seventh, we are requesting increased funding for the 
tribally controlled Community Health Representative program. 
The CHR Program plays an important role in reservation health 
care delivery. 

Eighth, we are requesting that federal funding of programs 
be "direct" to the Tribe rather than through erates! 

Each of these eight priorities and ‘ne cost of realizing 
the first seven has been described in the attached written 
testimony. However, I would be pleased to answer any questions 


you may have regarding them. 
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Standing Rock's Eight Special FY 1982 Priorities 
OCR S Bight Special F¥ 1982 Priorities 


The eight special FY 1982 Bricritice requested by the Stand- 
ing Rock Sioux Tribe are described below. Each of the descrip- 
tions for the seven programs requiring funding includes a budget. 
figure. Each provides details and justification for the priority 


| request. Before turning to these seven special priorities, 


however, some background on the overall funding. situation at 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation. 

As the Committee knows, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
| the Indian Health Service are the two federal agencies possessing 
| continuous program responsibilities on American Indian Seiiities ci ttge tee 
And needless to say, while the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe may 
differ with these two agencies in terms of the Specific amounts 
the agencies request for their operations on Standing Rock Reser- 
vation, the Tribe does support both agencies in their overall 


| efforts to obtain the program funds needed to bring American 


Indian reservations into the mainstream of national life. For 


example, the Tribe supports the efforts of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to obtain new funding for the Indian Business Development 
Grant Program, a Program which is absolutely essential to the 
development of individual Indian enterprise. Or again, the Tribe 
Supports the Pea ac efforts of Rea Gian Health Service to 
obtain the funds and human resources needed to provide adequate 
health care on Standing Rock. Serious problems have arisen in 
connection ith the delivery of health services on Indian reser- 
vations because of freezes on government hiring. As an analysis 


based on conventional health care standards reveals, the Standing 
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Rock Service Unit of the Indian Health Service is grossly under- 
staffed with key medical personnel. Freezes on government hiring 
exacerbates personnel shortages; e.g. nurses, lab technicians, 
etc. In turn, these shortages exacerbate the problems faced by 
reservation Indian. people in obtaining adequate health care. 

The problems of being required to obtain formula grant 
funds through states, due to the jursidictional iscuee plus 
the perplexing situation of Standing Rock being in two states 
with different standards, creates an onerous situation. 

As was stated earlier, the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe 
recognizes that there are just so many federal dollars and that 
_many people are seeking them. But it hopes that this Committee 
recognizes some of the overall funding and human resource pro- 
blems faced by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian 
Health Service and examines. possibilities of improving this 
situation. "Direct Funding" of programs by other federal BEenetee 


will alleviate another very serious problem. 
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Standing Rock Agency Law Enforcement Services 


Proposed Budget - $1,212,994 


Over the past ten years law enforcement needs at Standing 
Rock Reservation have expanded sufficiently to justify a signi- 
ficant increase in the Agency Law Enforcement Services budget. 
But as the budget history of the law enforcement operation re- 


veals, this has not occurred; chronic underfunding has charac- 


terized the annual Law Enforcement budget. As a result of this 


chronic underfunding, it has not been possible to provide ade- 
quate services. In turn, this has led to several tragic outcomes 
in terms of loss of life and to increased fear and anxiety 
throughout the Reservation communities. 

The failure to provide significant annual increased in the 
Law Enforcement budget has occurred even though for the past two 
years the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe's number one funding prior- 
ity under the zero based Agency budget process has been Law En- 
forcement Services. Tribal leaders have repeatedly testified to 
this fact before officials of the central office of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. And they have repeatedly urged a substantial 
increase in the Law Enforcement Services budget. 

Utilizing a nationally accepted formula to determine law en- 
forcement needs, Mr. Henry Gayton, former Agency Special Officer 
and Law Enforcement Services head, developed an appropriate Law 
Enforcement budget for FY 1981. Mr. Gayton's budget analysis 
called for a total outlay for law enforcement operations of 


$1,212,994. However, the Bureau of Indian Affairs" “FY 198). 're= 


quest for Standing Rock Law Enforcement Services was only $514,800. 
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The difference reveals a significant difference in the two fig- 


ures. The project 1982 budget is for $650 , 600 still leaving an 
l 


unmet need. We believe consideration should be given to the 


budget figure indicated in Mr. Gayton's budget figure. 


B& 


= _ 
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Little Eagle and Bullhead Elementary Schools 
ee NS elementary. ochools 
Proposed Construction Budget, Little Eagle - $3,087,700 


Proposed Construction Budget, Bullhead - $2,807 ,200 


A decade has now elapsed since the community leaders of 
Little Eagle and Bullhead, South Dakota, initiated their efforts 
to program, design and construct replacement facilities for the 
two condemned and dilapidated elementary schools in their respec- 
tive communities. Congress has supported their efforts by provid- 
ing special appropriation funding for the development of education 
Specifications and full pechinectiedl design documents, and the 
final architectural and engineering contract drawing have been 
ready for construction bidding since 1977. 

Time and again (April 1978, May 1979, October 1979, and Febru- 
ary 22, 1980), the Tribe has submitted evidence demonstrating the 
extreme need for new Scueoiee After years of time and effort, 
and justification, on the part of the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe 
and the communities of Little Eagle and Bullhead, South Dakota, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has placed Little Eagle and Bullhead 
number 2 and 15 respectively on the construction prioritye list 
for FY 82 as published in the Federal-Register of November a3; 
1980. 

The construction of these two schools has been and continues 
to remain the Standing Rock Sioux Tribes highest education develop- 
ment project priority. The high ranking of Little Eagle Day School 
and the relatively low ranking of the Bullhead Day School by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs makes no sense due to the fact that both 


school buildings have been condemned and the need is equally great. 
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The monies requested for construction have been increased 
by 10% over our 1980 request to Congress to make up for the high 
cost of labor, construction materials and the high rate of infla- 
tion. This bancarenea rate increase was quoted to us by Mutchler, - 
Lynch and Associates of Fargo, North Dakota, the contractor for 
the design phase of these two schools. 7 
Your favorable consideration of our request will greatly 


impact the quality of education on Standing Rock years in the 


future. 
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Standing Rock Irrigation Project 


Proposed Budget - $2,000,000 


In the President's 1981 budget request, $2,000,000 was 
requested for this project. The amount was later cut to 
$1,000,000 which we have been informed will be made available 


in October 1981. This reduction in funding will diminish and 


delay our efforts to make our land productive. 


i The project will be located south of Fort Yates, North 


Dakota, on prime tribal irrigation lands adjacent to the Oahe 
Reservoir. Recent studies conducted by qualified agricultural 
engineers have concluded that this project fnieny feasible. 

The Standing Rock Reservation water resonrte inventory -- 


recently completed under a special Bureau of Indian Affairs 


technical assistance contract -- determined that the Standing 
Rock Sioux Reservation possesses 303,650 acres of irrigable 
lands. Furthermore, the Missouri River's Oahe Reservoir -- 
which has an annual flow by of 19 million acre feet -- forms the 
Reservation's eastern boundary. When these two facts are 
juxtaposed, it is clear that the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe has 


a major opportunity to improve agricultural productivity through 


irrigation development. It should also be noted that -this*inital 


demonstration project, in addition to its positive benefits as 


a production unit, will serve as a model for those Indian agri- 


cultural producers who wish to improve their own farm and ranch 
operations through irrigation investments. 
Positive economic development opportunities are scarce in 


the Reservation environment. We believe that our request, if 


tivity. 
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Improved Outpatient and General Health Care Facilities 
SC aE Vare racilities 


Proposed Budget - $957,311 


Outpatient facilities at both the Fort Yates Hospital and 
the McLaughlin Clinic are completely inadequate. Both facilities 
have less than half the patient examining rooms needed consider- 
ing the number of medical personnel and amount of patient usage; 
the dental clinic and the pharmacy at the Fort Yates Hospital 
have only half the space needed to provide proper services 
(pharmacy supplies are stored all over the hospital); medical 
records facilities are grossly short of space; and finally, the 
physical layout of both facilities requires the prolonged ming- 
ling of sick and well in corridors and waiting rooms, a practice 
which violates minimal standards of medical practice. 

The Aberdeen Area Office of the Indian Health Service has 


recognized and documented these problems. It contracted with 


‘the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe to review alternatives for improv- 


ing the situation; the Tribe initiated this study, utilizing, 
among other things, outside consultants with expertise on health 
care delivery. 

The full final report on the Study has been completed. The 
results show that renovation and new construction is the only 
feasible alternative for solving the outpatient and general health 
care problems; and that $957,311 will be. required to bring the 
McLaughlin Clinic and the Fort Yates Hospital to a proper level 
of efficiency with respect to handling the growing number of 


outpatient visits and doing this in a way that segregates sick 


‘from well. 
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However, through judicious planning, the construction 
called for in connection with improving outpatient services will 
do more than solve the outpatient problem. It will also make it 
possible to bring all of the activities at the Fort Yates Hospi- 
tal under one roof. No longer will it be necessary to use a 
trailer as an eye, ear, nose and throat clinic; no longer will it 
be necessary to use one entrance for both emergency ambulance 
activities and the delivery of hospital puppies no longer will 
it be necessary to store general hospital supplies in a seperate 
building elsewhere at Fort Yates. 

The improvement of health care facilities on the Standing 
Rock Indian -Reservation-is one of the most important of Standing 
Rock's eight special FY 1982 priorities and we strongly urge the 
Committee to earmark funding for the renovating and new construc-— 


tion required. 
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Standing Rock Alcoholism Treatment and Prevention Program 
tment ana Prevention Program 


Proposed Budget - $245,488 


The Standing Rock Alcoholism Treatment and Prevention Pro- 


gram was initiated in 1971 as a pilot project with funding of 


$76,000 supplied for this program. These funds being used for 
the salary of a director, one registered nurse to manage the 
detoxification unit, a secretary, and necessary support costs 
such as rent, meals for individuals in detoxification treatment , 
etc. The treatment goals of the alcoholism program are to pro- 
vide detoxification care and a broad range of counseling ser- 
vices. These goals are being realized through the operation of 
a @etoxification unit and the provision of para-professional 
counseling services. The preventive goals of the alcoholism pro- 
gram are to provide information on the social undesirability of 
the sustained use of alcohol and on the diagnosis of alcoholism. 
These goals are being attained through education presentations 
which are carried out on a sporadic basis in all the Reservation 
communities. 

From the beginning, the Alcoholism Treatment and Prevention 
Program has been forced to rely on tribal manpower programs for 
staff. Initially, this did not present a problem since the pro- 
gram itself was a pilot project. Increasingly during the past 
few years, however, it has presented a problem. The alcohol pro- 
gram has become well established and steadily increasing community 
demands for more educational services as well as individual and 


family counseling make it mandatory to increase staff profession- 
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alism. By the same token, the fact that annual funding for the 
Standing Rock Alcoholism Treatment and Prevention Program con- 
tinued at the $76,000 until 1981 when it was raised to $90 ,000. 
1981 dollars buy less than half what 1971 dollars bought. 

For FY 1982 the Standing Rock Sioux Tribe is requesting 
an increase in funding to $245,488 for the Treatment and Preven- 
tion Program. Clearly, an increase of this magnitude will eli- 
minate the problems presented by the fact that funding for the 
program has not increased substantially since 1971. More im- 
portant, however, funding of this magnitude will enable the 
Tribe to place the program on a sound professional basis, rather 
than continuing to rely on tribal work programs for staff. Un- 
der the funding called for here, it will be possible to employ 
permanent staff, provide this staff with professional training, 
develop a full array of counseling services, and enlarge and 


improve the present detoxification unit. 
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Emergency Medical and Ambulance Program 


Proposed Budget - $275,000 


The tribally controlled Emergency Medical and Ambulance 
Program was initiated in 1974 and it has become an integral 
part of the health care delivery system on the Standing Rock 
Indian Reservation. Program services are available 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week and the para-professional emergency medical 
technicians providing these services have become a vital link 
in pre-hospital emergency care. They are trained in various 
life support treatment activities, including control of bleed- 
ing, shock, cardio-pulmonary resusitation, childbirth, burns 
and bites. In a number of instances, these para-professional 
technicians have provided life-saving services. For example, 
one technician succeeded in reviving a patient who was in com- 
plete cardiac arrest. 

The Emergency Medical and Ambulance Program was initiated 
and has been maintained through a combination of Indian Health 
Service and tribal resources. Indian Health Service purchased 
the Program's three ambulances and the Tribe provided a build- 
ing to house these vehicles. Similarly, the Indian Health Ser- 
vice provides $42,000 annually for the salary of a program direc- 
tor and such operating costs as insurance, gas, etc.; while the 
Tribe provides staff for the Emergency Program from tribal work 
programs. | - 

The Tribe feels strongly, however, that the time has come 


to provide a separate line-item budget to formally establish 
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and enlarge Energency Medical and Ambulance service on the 
Standing Rock Reservation. More vel are. are needed; more 
equipment is needed; and most important, funds to employ and 
train permanent staff. 

We urge the Committee to recognize the importance of this” 
program and assist the Tribe in obtaining the requested fund- 
ing in the form of a Separate line-item budget from the Indian | 


Health Service. 
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Community Health Representative Program 
ee ee presentative rrogram 


Proposed Budget - $400,000 


Like the Emergency Medical Program, the Community Health 


Representative Program has become an integral part of the 


health care delivery system on the Standing Rock Indian Reser- 
vation. Community Health Representatives provide services 
ranging from home nursing, to administration of standard 
diagnostic tests, e.g. blood pressure measurement, to the pro- 
vision of over-the-counter medication, such as aspirin, to. 
providing emergency transportation. 

The Community Health Representatives are also charged with 
Staging District Health workshops at which individuals in the 
reservation communities are acquainted with nutrition and other 
techniques of disease prevention. 

Presently the Community Health Representative Program on 
Standing Rock Reservation is budgeted at just over $300,000 and 
it employs 18 people. The additional $100,00 requested here 
would enable the Tribe to add and provide support to 8 more 
specialized Community Health Representatives. These Specialized 
representatives would be trained to provide services in the area 
of maternal and infant health care, and in the area of geriatrics. 

We ask the Committee's support for tribal efforts to increase 
Indian Health Service funding se the Standing Rock Community 


Health Representative Program by $100,000. 
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Direct Funding to Tribes 


Proposed Budget - none, legislative action only. 


The major portion of federal assistance program monies out-— 
Side the BIA flow to states through the formula grant process. 
The amount of money provided to each state is determined by the 
(1) number of people, (2) number of poor people, (3) number of 
unemployed or some related factor. States are quite willing to 
count the "poor and needy" Indians in order to get a larger 
share of the rid tie ¥2 .In all too many instances the funds do not 
go to reservations for the people most in need. States say they 
are quite willing to put programs and services on reservations; 
however, they do not have jurisdiction on the reservation, can- 
not be held accountable and so they can't provide the program or 
services to reservation Indians. There are afew exceptions to 
this general situation. 

The Tete for Standing Rock, which is in two states - North 
Dakota and South Dakota, becomes ludicrous: Even though the 
Standing RoE! Sdduk Reservation was established before either of 
the two states, the amount of state benefit payments is based. 
on state standards. Even general assistance payments made by 
the BIA are based on state standards, so that amount paid to in- 
dividuals or families varies according to which states in which 
they live. In effect, the tribal government has to wear one hat 
and apply one set of standards in North Dakota and another in 
South Dakota 


In oe years there have been afew programs which permit 
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Direct Funding to tribes; e.g. Indian Child Welfare Act, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and Title VI - Nutrition for the Elderly. 
However, when the desired result of Direct Funding occurs the 
programs are generally underfunded which portends an element 

of failure before the program gets underway. The needs cannot 
be adequately addressed in these Situations. A current example 
is the Nutrition fér' the Elderly Program. © Title “vI permits 
Direct Funding to the Tribe; Title III flows through the state. 
At the present time the North Dakota portion of the reservation 
receives Title VI funds; the South Dakota portion receives 
Title III. There is not enough money in Title VI to cover the 
Reservation. This situation requires the keeping of two sets 
of administrative records and the program contents are differ- 
ent. Yet they both are intended to provide Nutrition for the 
Elderly. 

The solution to the problem is through the legislative 
process. Tribes could be given equal status with states by 
amending existing legislation or Special letiel tian providing 
for Direct Funding to tribes could be enacted. The Situation 


deserves legislative action. 
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Mr. LAWRENCE. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I won’t take much of 
your time. I will delineate the number of requests we had, there 
were eight of them. 

We appeared before you a year ago and our requests were simi- 
lar from last year. We are still going for an increase in law and 
order. Through the Bureau’s formula we have about half of what 
we need in our Bureau. ; 

This year we are happy to say that we made the priority list for 
two of our elementary schools. We are second on the list for ele- 
mentary schools in Louisville, South Dakota. Bullhead is fifteenth 
on the list. We were disappointed not to see any funds for 1982 
construction for the Little Eagle school. ‘ 

Mr. Yates. Well, we will tell you where you are on the list. Yo 
are number three on the list this time and I would guess you would 
be funded. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I would hope so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. I would hope so. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Our third request is the Standing Rock Irrigation 
Project that we have had on the budget. We have had it in the 
budget for the past two years. Carter cut the budget off on the 
Standing Rock Irrigation Project at $2 million. We were able to 
hold the million dollars. We are going for another traditional mil- 
lion to take care of that project. The Standing Rock Irrigation 
Project certainly helps the Tribe. 

Fourth is the out-patient and general health care facilities at the 
Indian Health Service’s Fort Yates Hospital and McLaughlin 
Clinic. We had discussed this previously with Dr. Johnson. Dr. 
Johnson is hopeful to get this into the 1983 budget in new construc- 
tion of the small minority or the small remodeling can be taken 
care of hopefully through the collection of the Medicaid and Medi- 
care collections. 

The fifth one is our most real important one, it has created a lot 
of problems on the reservation and it is alcoholism. For several 
years we have had $72,000 appropriated. This past year we received 
$90,000 but with the inflation it does not buy us more service. We 
are asking for a small increase up to $245,000. 

Sixth is our Emergency Medical and Ambulance program. Cur- 
rently Public Health provides $42,000 annually and we use the 
majority of our manpower program people to assist in providing 
the service so we are using a lot of our other programs to assist the 
ambulance program. We would hope that this would become the 
line item within the budget and we could increase our programs 
substantially. 

Our next request is for our Community Health Representative 
Program. We feel that there is a need for continuing health.care 
education and so forth on the reservation. 

Last but not least is the direct funding. Our tribe is located in 
North Dakota and South Dakota. Many of our programs will di- 
rectly go through the State to the Tribe. It is very cumbersome 
providing reports to the States and to the Federal Government. We 
would hope that the Congress would take a look at the legislation 
and see what they could do. I understand there are seven other 
tribes that have the same problem. 

Mr. YATES. You mean the double reporting? 
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Mr. Lawrence. The Navajos have several reports. 

Mr. Yates. What kinds of reports do you have to give to the 
State? = 

Mr. LawreENce. Well, for example, on nutrition for the elderly 
we have one county in North Dakota that we provide service to 
and one county in South Dakota and the moneys come from the 
State in both areas and the services are different. The regulations 
are different. 

Mr. Yates. I can see what you mean. Thank you. 
Mr. LAWRENCE. Thank you. 


PINE RIDGE 
BIA AND IHS BUDGETS 
WITNESSES 


STANLEY LOOKING ELK, PRESIDENT, OGLALA SIOUX TRIBE 
MARVIN AMIOTTE, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Yates. Pine Ridge. 

Mr. Looking Elk, your statement may be made part of the 
record. 

[Material follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF STANLEY LOOKING ELK 
PRESIDENT OGLALA SIOUX TRIBE 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF INTERIOR AFFAIRS 
CONCERNING PROGRAMS AFFECTING INDIANS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is Stanley 
Looking Elk, I am President of the Oglala Sioux Tribe, of the Pine Ridge 
Indian Reservation. There are many positive sides to federal program 
delivery on the Reservation. However, because of the limited time allotted 
here today we must highlight the federal program shortcommings. Our Res- 
ervation is comprised of one million seven hundred eighty two thousand 
five hundred forty two (1,782,542) acres, with over sixteen thousand (16,000) 
individuals residing within the reservation boundaries. I have with me 
today six tribal council members and our tribal attorney. These individ- 
uals are here to answer any questions you or any committee member may have 
regarding my testimony before you today. I would also express to you our 
appreciation for the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee and 
express our concerns about programs affecting our Tribe. 


I would like first to present for your consideration data pertaining 
to our Reservation. 


Unemployment on our Reservation is fifty six and eight tenth percent 
(56.8%). This is nine (9) times the national average. Sixty three percent 
(63%) of the individuals living on our Reservation have an average income of 
three thousand dollars ($3,000) or less. 


We have the need for twenty five hundred (2500) additional houses on 
our Reservation. Eighty percent (80%) of our children do not graduate from 
high school. 


In spite of millions of dollars spent in the name of providing services 
to Indians a very small percentage of these dollars actually filter down to 
the reservation level. Because of this fact the figures quoted previously 
will continue to be quoted to you in the future unless some drastic changes 
are made. 


Programs affecting Indians are presently being delivered on a hit and 
miss basis with a great percentage of the program budgets being used for 
government administration. In addition any coordination between federal 
agencies for delivery of services to tribes has been totally inadequate. 


Many programs are not informed as to tribal eligibility for their 
program. In addition Tribes are not eligible for some programs because of 
legislative oversight and the failure of rules and regulations to address 
the problem of tribal eligibility. 


It isour contention that the present piecemeal approach to funding 
tribal programs contribute to the preordained failure of many of the Indian 
programs. These are many facets to each and every problem, not only on 
the reservation, but throughout the country. In order to address any 
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problem many agencies must be involved. Much of our Tribes resources both 
financial and human, are overburdened because of the great variety of con- 
flicting rules and regulations of various programs. It seems that each 
and every governmental unit requires separate management and accounting 
functions. 


Indian Tribes currently enjoy special legal and economic status as 
tribal: governments. This special ‘status must be taken into consideration 
when new governmental programs are developed. In addition current programs 
must be revamped and revised with this special status in mind. Matching 
‘fund requirements of many programs must be either waived or eliminated in 
order for tribes to participate in the full spectrum of governmental pro- 
grams. 


Once programs are developed with tribal eligibility established agen- 
cies must look to whether or not delivery systems have the necessary flex- 
ibility and scope to be effective, 


Program duplicity will be eliminated once programs are reviewed and 
coordinated. 


One of the greatest problems facing tribal involvement in BIA programs 
‘is the lack of information made available to the tribes. An apparent in- 
formation bottle neck exists at the agency level. The BIA is a service 
organization for Indian people. However, thé lack of communication between 
the agency and the Tribe is appalling. 


The entire BIA budgeting process curtails effective tribal use of funds. 
The Band Analysis process with zero Based Budgeting .has_-simply not allowed 
tribal growth and development with the limited allocation of funds. As 
stated before we must have more funds if the goals of our Tribe are to be 
met. 


Too many times legislation is enacted that. may greatly benefit tribal 
government, however the funds necessary for implementation are never approp- 
riated. Tribal governments become frustrated dealing with administrative 
sections of programs that.cannot respond because of the lack of money for 
people needs. 


Our educational problems are many and complex. All Schools on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation currently enroll four thousand (4,000) Indian students. 
Only twenty percent (20%) of these students. will graduate from high school 
if current trends continue. Of the four thousand (4,000) one and three/ 
. tenths percent (1.3%) will graduate college. The adult population of the 
reservation has completed a medium of 8.8 years of school compared to ten 
and nine/tenths (10.9) years for the national population. 


Students on the reservation consistently score lower on standardized 
achievement tests. However these statistics can be misleading. It should 
not be assumed that federal educational programs are failing because of these 
lower scores. 
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We believe that instruments used for evaluative Beinbwe cal and other 
evaluative criteria are not valid for evaluating reservation students. 


Without the assistance of federal programs, including the BIA, designed 
to meet the specialized needs of Indian students (JOM, Headstart and the 
various Title Programs) our educational systems*would literally not function. 


It has always been true that funding-restrictionsse and regulatory require- 
ments greatly hinder program delivery at the local devel. Further differences 
of opinion as to regulation interpretation bY aréa or regional offices and 
the local agency also cause many unnecessary problems.--~* 


Many programs provide for training and technical assistance. However 
requests are often denied or the scope of such request is greatly reduced by 
the federal agency. It is a very different story when the agency initiates 
the scope and direction of a training or technical assistance program. 


The current freeze on hiring personnel for government employment must 
exempt BIA programs. Teachers and support personnel very often resign their 
positions at the end of the academic year. To not allow these positions 
to be refilled will destroy the BIA educational system. This must not be 
allowed to happen. One means would be to lift the BIA restrictions on teachers 
ceiling levels. 


We need additional funds to allow our own Oglala Sioux Tribal Education 
Department to provide the best education possible to our people. 


Our unmet health needs are just as many. The present hospital has 58 
beds availabel at 100% occupancy and forty-four (44) beds at 75% occupancy. 
The bed distribution is 26-general medicine, 20-pediatrics, and 12-obstetrics. 


Inpatient care has total required positions of 151 and 82 are filled 
leaving 69 unfilled. Of the 69 positions, there are no surgeons available: 
6 are for Registered Nurses which should be filled, 5 nursing asssitant 
positions, and 3 head nurse positions. Surgical needs remain unmet. 


A total of 471 contract admissions occurred in FY 1978 with a total of 
4,139 patient days totaling $756,756.42 The required amount is approximately 
$1.3 million with an unmet need of $543,244. 


A total of 61.0 positions is required to meet the needs of ambulance 
services, but currently only 6 positions are authorized leaving an unmet 
need of 55 positions, and these 6 positions are CETA and may be soon. lost. 


Although the emergency transportation needs are taken care of by the 
ambulance services, a larger portion of the residents do not have easy access 
to health services due to the lack of transportation. As much as 47% of 
the households are without means of transportation, The unrepaired status 
of the current reservation road system is also a consideration for patient 
transportation. A comprehensive health care delivery system must be acces- 
sible to the population if its goal to upgrade the health status of the 
people is to be realized. 
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The CHR's are providing the non-emergency transportation needs but 
are understaffed by 50% retarding their efforts. 


The bus system is not feasible due to the schedule that is used with 
the great distances to be traveled to reach the hospital. 


The Tribe does not operate a nursing home, but has a large population 
which could use a long-terna care facility. 


A nursing home is planned to utilize the old hospital when the new 
hospital is completed. But, the new hospital is held up for various reasons 
by the Washington offices and these uncertain conditions have ‘led us to 
plan for a long-term facility as described below. 


The need for another health center at Kyle and health station at Oglala, 
plus the new hospital outpatient department, is needed to help expand and 
meet these additional requirements, 


A total of 7.0 positions are required to meet the Sanitation demands 
of the reservation but only 5.0 positions have been authorized. 


An upgrading of the IHS program of first-time help should include an 
on-going program to assist those clients who live in substandard homes 
with pit privies and no running water. 


The requirement for dental care is 18,086 visits in 1980 growing to 
18,699 in 1984 can be satisfied by providing sufficient personnel. 


Sufficient personnel to fill all required nursing positions will 
enable the program to more effectively assist and reach the general public 
needing the help. 


A more sophisticated effort has to be instituted to teach health ed- 
ucation to the reservation public. In addition sufficient personnel and 
operating monies are necessary. 


Mental Health and Social Services are poorly staffed due to IHS not 
authorizing the proper number of personnel. 


There is not effort by IHS to authorize any positions for Public 
Health Nutrition. There is a total of 6 required positions. 


Two optometrists are required and should be stationed at the hospital 
and health centers occasionally. Currently, only school children and the 
elderly are served. 


For audiologist and auxiliary staff, the audiologist is part-time 
although the need is imperative due to the number of cases apparent by 
the current workload based on a three month survey. 


The requirements for health care generated by substance abuse can be 
satisfied by the recommended inpatient and out patient resources. This, 
however, does not solve the problem. -Investigation into the underlying 
causes of substance abuse must occur. The current alcohol programs all 


attribute unemployment and the resulting idle time and no other means 
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_of recreation available. A program in health education can assist the 


layman in the damages of this kind of abuse. Several programs being 
planned and funding sources being contacted is a healthy approach to 
this unmet need. Alcohol treatment center needed via IHS at the PR 
hospital. 


The Tribal Court has had a serious increase in the number of cases 
handled since the early 1970's. In 1980 the Court caseload showed approx- 
imately 5,000 criminal filings, 2,000 civil actions, and 800 juvenile 
matters. Individuals are becoming increasing aware of their Tribal and 
civil rights. This has also created additional. burdens on the justice 
system. 


Many standard services available to elderly urban citizens are not 
available to our tribal senior citizens. Meals for the Elderly, Meals 
on Wheels, are largely unknown. With more than 3,000 senior citizens, 
we have a Social Security Representative only available 1 day per week. 
No nursing home facilities are available on the reservation for our tribal 
elders to utilize. Senior citizen needs remain almost totally unmet. 


The complexity of the cases filed is also an increasing burden. 
Several actions filed in the last six months will, before a final decision 
is entered require extensive examination of HUD regulations, inch thick 
housing construction contracts and bonding requirements, as well as rights 
to partition trust land and eminent domain. HUD construction and housing 
eviction actions account for a substantial portion of the civil actions 
filed. 


In rural reservation areas, there are also problems caused by a lack 
of legal resources. The nearest competent law library is more than 200 
miles away. There are only seven lawyers available on the reservation 
to serve its 16,000 inhabitants. Of these seven, two are employed by 
Legal Services, 1 is a state court prosecutor, 1 is in tax practice, 2 
work for the tribe, and 1 is a Tribal court judge. The law library avail- 
able does not include current sets of federal case law, State law, or the 
federal code. 


A third area of concern is the increasing reporting requirements of 
Federal legislation. New foster care legislation imposes new requirements 
on the tribal court which will impose substantial expenditures of time and 
manpower. New reports and requirements in this area are only now being 
brought to our attention with substantial penalties for non-compliance. 


The future of the tribal court system is integral to the long range 
existence of the Tribe. The tribal court must be available to enforce 
tribal laws in education, air quality, water, labor, and all the other 
areas of law. These laws are necessary to maintain tribal culture, tradi- 
tion and the very existence of the tribe. Tribal sovereignty may often 
be exercised only through its judicial system, Additional funding for the 
tribal court is critical for the Tribe's continued existence. 
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We are currently experiencing a great many problems with issues re- 
lated to our land base. We have in the past arranged for FHA loans for 
our land acquisition program, Initial problems were related to tribal 
eligibility for low interest rates. In order for the Tribe to reacquire 
an extensive land base and eventually achieve self sufficiency low in- 
terest rate loans are mandatory. 


At the present time late payments on our FHA loans cost the Tribe, 
daily, eighteen hundred dollars ($1,800) interest. (If the BIA is late 
in collecting and disbursing lease and grazing permit payments we are 
penalized that amount for BIA inefficiency.) 


We are faced every day with assualts on our natural resources. From 
unauthorized use and illegal appropriations of our water sources, pollution 
of our air space to requests to explore and mine our minerals, oil and gas. 
We desperately need financial assistance, training and technical assistance 
to protect these natural resources and land. ; 


Because of all of the above mentioned problems we face numerous issues 
in the field of social services. If CETA and ANA programs are drastically 
reduced or completely eliminated our unemployment rate will be, for all 
practical purposes be one hundred percent (100%), 


Last year, FY 1980 the BIA spent approximately two million dollars 
($2,000,000) for general assistance on the Pine Ridge Reservation. This 
figure would have to be tripled if CETA and ANA are eliminated. We need 
to establish further prograus for our youth, alcohol and drug programs for 
all reservation residents, in addition to other general assistance cate- 
gories. 


It has long been apparent to all Tribal governments that Justice 
Department representation of Indian Tribes, in federal court litigation 
is both inadequate and not always in the best interest of the Tribes. 
Tribes must be allowed to contract for their own legal representation. 


In the field of economic development, funding has been totally in- 
adequate. Funds must be made available in a sum sufficient for small busi- 
nesses to operate for several years before the business becomes self sus- 
taining. This would require local control and discretion in disbursing 
and controlling funds. ; 


As initially stated I have presented only an overview of some of the 
major issues facing the Oglala Sioux Tribal Government. : 


With your permission I would like to submit the additional testimony 
even though it would be in excess of your requirements. I would again 
express our appreciation for the opportunity to be here before you today. 
It is our hope that our testimony both oral and written will enable your 
committee to alleviate some of the burdens place upon us by various govern- 
mental agencies. I would at this time be willing to answer any questions 
you may have concerning my testimony, 
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OGLALA SIOUX TRIBAL PROFILE 


BASIC DATA 
LAND BASE: 
1. Size - 90 miles long and 60 miles wide 
2. Ownership patterns: 
Tribally owned 985,079.70 
Individually owned 795,679.88 
Government owned #5231915 
Pine Ridge Agency-Nebr. 552.24 
TOTAL ACREAGE 1, 782,542.97 
RESOURCES: 
1. Land Quality - Grazing 
2. Land Development - None 
3. Potential Minerals - Unknown 
4. Water - Unknown 
DEMOGRAPHICS: 
1. Population - 16,000 
2. Labor Force: 56.8% Unemployment Rate 
3. Average Income: 63% of population averages $3,000 or less 
4. Income: Much of the income is derived from Welfare Programs 
INCOME: 
; TRIBAL FEDERAL 
Leases $1,550,913.00 Contract Support $1,643,105.00 


Tribe realizes $593,099.00 
for operations 

Taxes $1,299,342.00 © 
Other 267,000.00 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: 


TRIBAL GOVERNMENT: 
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- Agriculture and Commercial Efforts 


Oglala Sioux Agricultural Enterprise - Belly up 
Oglala Sioux Tribal Farm & Ranch - Marginal 


Wounded Knee Electronics - Marginal 


Oglala Sioux Plastics - Marginal 
Angular Products - Marginal 
Wanblee Archery - Marginal 
Pine Ridge Products - Provate Ownership 


Tribal Income Trend - Down 


. Anticipated/Unanticipated Costs: Oglala Sioux 


Tribe has underwritten loans for the Wounded 
Knee Electronics”’and Oglala Sioux Plasticé 


Leases - Tribal lands - tenure - Five years for 
grazing and-same tenure for Agricultural 


- No general industrial projects in proposed form. 


Council/Chairman 

a. Council Elected every two years 

b. Council Representatives are Conservative 

c. Chairman and Vice-Chairman elected at large 


d. Council representatives elected by District 
they represent 


e. Executive Committee: Secretary, Treasurer, 
Fifth Member, Sgt.-at-Arms, Critic elected 
by Council representatives every two years. 

Tribal Programs: 

a. Land Office 

b. Tax Office 


c. District Governments 


d. Enrollment Program 
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2. Tribal Programs Cont'd: 
e. Oglala Sioux Tribal Administration 
f. Courts = Adult, Tewent tes and Appelate 
g. Oglala Sioux Tribe Education Dept. 
PLANNING EFFORTS: 
1. Consultants utilized as needed 


2. Tribal Comprehensive Planning: Standard OEDP, Tribal Specific 
Health Plan 


PLANNING PRESSURES: 


1. Meeting mandates of federal agencies without consideration 
of tribal needs. 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS: 


To be addressed by each Representative 
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Mr. YATES. Tell us what it is that you want us to do. 

Mr. Looxina EL Lk. I think I have a lot of problems. 

Mr. Yates. That is not a very nice way to begin. Tell us what 
your problems are. 

Mr. Looxine ELk. Most of it is under natural resources, water. 

Mr. YatrEs. You mean lack of water? 

Mr. LookInG ELK. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Where have you been getting your water from? 

Mr. Lookinec ELK. From our top water and we are losing water 
all over. 

Mr. YATES. Just because you have not had snow and rain? 

Mr. Looxine ELk. I think the water had been the problem years 
ago. 

Mr. Yates. Where are we going to get the water from for you? 

Mr. LookInG ELK. Probably deep wells. 

Mr. YATES. How much does it cost to sink a deep well? 

‘Mr. Looxine Evxk. Anywhere from—— 

Mr. YATES. How deep? 

‘Mr. LookinGc Ek. Around 1,700 to 2,000 feet. 

Mr. YATES. How many wells would you need? 

Mr. Lookine Ek. Right now I would guess the minimum I 
would need would be nine wells. 

Mr. Yates. Is there any indication that there is water down 


there that a deep well would hit? 


-Mr: Looxine ELK. From the drilling rigs that.have been in there 
with the seismograph we can guess 1,700. About 200 feet shallow 


wells. 


Mr. Yates. And they are running out? 
‘Mr. Looxine Ek. They are running out especially in the hous- 


- Ing areas and we have anywhere from 20 to 50 homes in a cluster. 


Mr. YATES. We will keep that in mind. 

Mr. Lookinc ELK. That comes under health. I don’t know where 
we were at the last time I saw it. 

Mr. YATES. Where is Pine Ridge? That is how I remember, you 
went in for a school, or was that some years ago? 

Mr. LookinGc ELk. Two years ago, three years ago. 

Mr. YarTEs. Is that anywhere near? 

’ Mr. LooxinGa E Lx. It has never been started, sir. 

Mr. Yates. We cannot tell you where you stand on the clinic or 
the hospital yet because we are waiting for the list from Indian 
Health Service but we will certainly keep that in mind. 

Mr. Lookine ELK. Our attorney here can answer, he is smarter 
than me. 

Mr. AmiotTte. There are several areas. 

Mr. YATEs. Identify yourself, please. 

Mr. AmiotTeE. Marvin Amiotte. I am an attorney for the Tribe. 

There are several areas I would like to address and one of them 
is because of the increasing Federal legislation on Indian educa- 
tion. We are trying to establish an educational department in our 
tribe .that would govern all of the school systems within the reser- 
vation boundaries, the State school system, parochial, contract 
schools and Bureau schools. We have had a very difficult. time 
funding that so we can regulate the educational process on the 
reservation and give our students equal education. 
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Another area is because of the Martinez decision in the tribal 
courts, the tribal courts are having more and more responsibility | 
put on them and they are getting more and more sophisticated 
litigation. We need funds for our tribal courts also to upgrade it to 
such a level that it may be recognized as a court of record by the 
various States and recognize our court judgments and give us 
credit. 

Also, we have inadequate facilities for our elderly, nursing 
homes, that type of thing, care that would not require hospitaliza- 
tion and we would be seeking funds for that also. 

The last area that I would like to request assistance in is that 
the funds for the community colleges not be cut and that we do 
receive adequate funds in that area. Hopefully the community 
colleges will help with our education also. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 

Identify yourself. : 

Mr. Rock. My name is Myron Rock. I am the Treasurer of the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe. 

My concerns are financial in nature. One of our concerns with 
the Tribe is the indirect cost for contract supports. In appropriat- 
ing I realize that the funds are provided under contract over and 
above all contracts but in our grant process contract support funds 
are not provided to the Tribe as such, they are taken directly out of 
the grant and therefore we as a tribe would have to sacrifice 
service to support our Tribal Council in administration, our cen- 
tralized services. . 

I inject one thought here in regard to our Child Welfare Act. We 
do need more monies under that to support our juvenile facilities 
and other programs that exist on the reservation. At this time I 
would like to be permitted to submit the specifics at a later date. 

Mr. Yates. Very good. Thank you. 


NISQUALLY INDIAN TRIBE 


BIA TRUST RESPONSIBILITIES AND NISQUALLY 
FISHERIES 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE KALAMA, CHAIRMAN 
BILLY FRANK 


Mr. Yates. The Nisqually Indian Tribe. 

‘ ingen I introduced the Puyallup for the record on your 
ehalf. 

Mr. Dicks. All right. 

Mr. Yates. Do you know anything about the Nisqually? 

Mr. Dicks. Yes. The Nisqually Indian Tribe is a very important 
tribe that is not in my district physically but they are only a few 
miles away. 

Mr. YATES. Spiritually they are. 

Mr. Dicks. Billy Frank and George Kalama are two of the lead- 
ers, in the fisheries areas, and I know the Chairman will appreci- 
ate this. I think it is fair to say they have taken as constructive an 
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attitude and as progressive an attitude in terms of fishery enhance- 
ment and a willingness to negotiate with the State and the Federal 
Government of any tribe in the Northwest. I think it has been an 
example of responsible and constructive leadership and I am glad 
they are here today to testify, and I want them to know that I am 
going to do everything I can to be of assistance to them in the 
problems that they are facing. 

I might add, if the Chairman would permit by unanimous con- 
sent, I would like to say something about the Puyallup Tribe even 
though they have departed. The Puyallup Tribe, I think Bill and 
George would agree, have been one of the leaders in trying to 
develop social service programs and health care programs for the 
Indians of their tribe in our district and beyond that. Of course we 
have a very aggressive fisheries program as well. We hope that 
they will follow Billy’s lead in some of the agreements that have 
been entered into with the State because I think that would be of 
benefit to the tribe and to the people of our area. 

I don’t want to take any further time. 

Mr. YATES. But you have already used up their five minutes. 

Mr. Dicks. That is on my time. We are ahead of time. 

Mr. YATES. Your statement is made part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 


76-640 0 — 81 - 56 
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_ Nisqually Indian Tribe | 


4820 She-Nah-Num Drive S.E. 
Olympia, Washington 98503 
_- Phone: 456-5221 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE KALAMA, CHAIRMAN, NISQUALLY 
INDIAN TRIBE, BEFORE THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE FOR 
INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
FEBRUARY 18, 1981 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, my name is George 
Kalama. JI am chairman of the Nisqually Indian Tribe in the State 
of Washington and I am here today to testify on behalf of my Tribe 
and the treaty fishery interests that are so important to all of 
the Northwest Indian tribes. I sincerely appreciate the opportunity 
to appear here before you today. 


Most important among the obligations undertaken by the United 
“States when it entered.into treaties with the various Indian tribes 
are the obligations to protect and*conserve the lands and natural 
resources reserved bythe tribes and to provide.for the implemen- 
tation of treaty fishing rights. These-obligations affect each of 
the tribes across the Nation in ways that critically determine the 
ability of each tribe to maintain itself economically, socially and 
culturally. In the Northwest, the natural resources that serve as 
this cornerstone of tribal. well-being are the -salmon and steelhead 
fishery. resources .that spawn in our rivers and pass through our 
waters. In other parts of the Nation other types of natural resources 
are more important. For each of us, the Trust Responsibilities 
office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs plays a crucial role in 
protecting these resources. and the tribal rights that attach to them. 
Therefore, we are. making this special request to you, to have you 
help strengthen that BIA office by maintaining and increasing its 
budget in order that it can provide a level.of services adequate to 
its National responsibilities. 


In addition to our concern for the National trust responsibility, 
we also have specific concerns and requests respecting the treaty 
fishery resources upon which the Nisqually Indian Tribe depends. In 
1980 the Congress appropriated funding for the Nisqually Tribe to 
carry out: design and preliminary.engineering work. for fisheries 
enhancement facilities to be located on the Nisqually River at the 
southern end’ of Puget..Sound, and today we are seeking your assistance 
and.support for the appropriation of the funds necessary to complete 
construction and to begin implementation of that project. $700,000. 
was appropriated for this preliminary work in Fiscal Year 1981, and 
our cost estimates indicate that it will take approximately an 
additional $5,000,000 to complete this project through the construction 
~phase, We are therefore requesting $5,000,000 as a special add-on 
appropriation for the Nisqually Tribe's fisheries program for the 
coming year. 
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Since 1974, when the federal courts first began to enforce 
decisions implementing Indian treaty fishing rights in Western 
Washington, the Nisqually Indian Tribe has played an important 
leadership role in bringing about agreements between the State 
and Tribal managers for the cooperative management of Southern 
Puget Sound fish runs. Since Nisqually River salmon and steel- 
head must migrate through virtually every variety of treaty Indian 
and nonIndian fishery before they return to the terminal area, 
fisheries of the Nisqually Tribe, both the State and the Tribe 
have a significant interest in preventing their overharvest and 
impairment throughout their life cycle. Without enhancement, and 
without improved controls on mixed-stock fisheries in the open 
marine waters, insufficient Nisqually River fish could return to 
the river to provide for the Nisqually Tribe's treaty fishing 
rights. Similarly, without greater attention to the environmental - 
problems in the watershed, and particularly to the flows past the 
hydroelectric facilities along the River, insufficient fish could 
be produced to satisfy the needs of either the Nisqually Tribe or 
the various other nonIndian and tribal fisheries that take place 
on these fish runs in Puget Sound and in the ocean, The Nisqually 
Tribe and the State of Washington recognized both the need to 
improve management and to significantly enhance the Nisqually 
River runs to realize the treaty commitments and to accomodate the 
variety of interests that enjoy these resources. 


The Nisqually Tribe and the State of Washington have taken two 
Major steps toward implementation of our mutual goals for these 
fisheries, The first, and perhaps the most significant, is the 
negotiation of a long range comprehensive plan for the fishery 
resources of the Nisqually Drainage. The centerpiece of this plan 
is a major hatchery facility at Clear Creek, a tributary to the 
Nisqually River within the portion of the Nisqually Reservation 
presently shared with the U.S. Army at Fort Lewis. This facility 
is the project for which the Congress provided design and preliminary 
engineering work funding in the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service FY 
1981 budget. 


The minimum production objective for the Clear Creek hatchery 
facility is: 45,000 pounds of chum salmon at 400/pound; 6250 pounds 
of chinook at 100/pound; 12,500 pounds of coho at 20/pound, This 
represents an 18-fold increase in the artificial production of chum 
salmon which, at a 1% survival rate, would potentially result in 
180,000 additional adult chum salmon available for harvest by the 
various tribal and nonIndian fisheries, Chinook salmon would be 
increased by 52% over the existing artificial chinook salmon production 


for the system, and coho production would be increased more than 


100% over the annual average for the previous decade. While 
production volume capacity may,.be adjusted to provide for the most. 
efficient utilization and integration with other plants in Southern 
Puget Sound, there can be no. doubt that this enhancement would help 
return: the Nisqually to its highly productive status of several 
decades past, and that the Nisqually Tribe, as well as the many other 
treaty Indian and nonIndian fishing interests that benefit from 
Southern Puget Sound fish runs, will derive great benefit from this 
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investment. 
The second major cooperative step taken by the State and 
the Nisqually Tribe is the joint effort to secure flows past 
the hydroelectric projects along the Nisqually River to fully 
support the fish runs originating there. Without this effort, 
other enhancement efforts could be futile. Working together, the 
“Tribe and the State have secured vastly improved flows in the 
river, and are continuing to work through the Federal Energy Regu- 
latory Commission to obtain.flows that are fully adequate to the 
needs of the fishery resources... This effort,» together with the 
improved management information availabte.due to the Nisqually 
Tribe's management, data collection and research (fully shared 
with the State), appear finally to be showing some results in 
terms of improved fish returns, making-even more attractive the 
potential benefits from the full operation of the proposed new 
Nisqually Reservation (Clear Creek) hatchery facilities. 


.The Nisqually Tribe's own track record in fisheries enhance- 
ment can best be illustrated by describing the results of the 
Tribe's "drought relief'' enhancement project, With the limited 
funding available through the Congressionally funded EDA Drought 
Relief Program, the Nisqually Tribe built a small rearing pond 
for salmon at one of the Reservation sites. The Tribe obtained 
the State's cooperation in securing approximately 300,000 coho, 

The Tribe then reared the coho, securing state and U.S. FWS 
assistance in testing for disease, placed coded-wire-tags on a 

good. sample of the fish, and released them in the spring of 1979, 
Those fish returned as adults in the fall of 1980, supporting 

treaty Indian and nonIndian fisheries from the Pacific Ocean all 

the way through the Juan de Fuca Strait and down into Southern 

Puget Sound. Based on the recoveries of coded wire tags, the 

Tribe and the Washington Department of Fisheries have estimated that 
approximately 20% of the coho released from the Nisqually project 
survived and returned to be caught in the various Washington fisheries, 
This is a phenomenally high survival rate - a record rate, in fact, 
that indicates an excellent potential for the Nisqually Tribe's 
planned Nisqually River facilities at Clear Creek, 


To date, the Nisqually Tribe's ongoing fisheries management 
program and its small..enhancement efforts have produced the intended 
benefits to the Tribal economy and individual families, The Tribe 
depends upon its fisheries for economic and cultural survival, and 
feels it is finally beginning to see that its treaty-reserved fishing 
right has meaning. With our long term cooperative agreements with 
the State of Washington in place, we believe our new realization of 
benefits from this treaty resource, and from the enhancement we hope 
to see from the proposed Clear,Creek hatchery faciltiy, will accompany 
‘similar benefits to the nonIndian fisheries as well. 


Mr, Chairman and members of this Committee, the Nisqually Tribe 
respectfully requests your assistance and support for funding the 
‘construction phase of our proposed Clear Creek enhancement facility. 


Thank you for your attention. 
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UGA . 4820 She-Nah-Num Drive S.E. 
Hi. Olympia, Washington 98503 
"Phone: 456-5221 


June 7, 1980 


NISQUALLY COOPERATIVE FISHERIES MANAGEMENT FACILITIES 


| Revised Fiscal Year 1981 Request IP E ¢ E | WE } 
| : & 


JUN 10 1980 
The Nisqually Indian Tribe, in consultation with the 


Washington Department of Fisheries, has revised its: FY 1981 
appropriations request to reflect multi-phase project con- 
struction of the Clear Creek - Hill Creek Hatchery facility.. 
This is the most promising of the Nisqually Reservation sites 
identified by the Tribe and the State under the Cooperative 
Management Plan for the Nisqually River Drainage, the "Nisqually 


Agreement". 


Signed on February 6, 1980, by the Chairman of the Nisqually 


Tribe, the Governor of the State of Washington, and their 


respective fishery managers, the Nisqually Agreement is the 
first State-Tribal agreement on the policy level issues 
involved in management of the Puget Sound area fisheries. 

It is a comprehensive fishery management and enhancement plan 
incorporating agreed-upon management and enhancement policies 
and principles, and providing for the joint and cooperative. 
development and operation of enhancement projects in the 


Nisqually Drainage. 


The Clear Creek - Hill Creek hatchery site is within the 
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original boundaries of the Nisqually Indian Reservation. 
Preliminary water studies indicate that it is one of two 
locations with excellent potential for salmon aia steelhead 
production. (The other site is offreservation and, while 

the Sratcunes attempted to acquire it for one of the projected 
State facilities, the owners have been wholly unwilling to 
sell. ) The quality of the Clear Creek site together with 

the unavailability of the Yelm Creek - Schorno Site, have 
caused the Nisqually Tribe and the Washington Department of 
Fisheries to prioritize the Clear Creek project ahead of all 


other pending projects in the Nisqually Drainage. 


Planning and specific project studies proposed for the first 
months of FY 1981 provide for the completion of necessary 
studies and information for ‘project development. The feasibility 
Study will identify the most cost-efficient and least energy 
consumptive design alternatives for optimum salmon and 

steelhead production at the site. The design and engineering 
phase of the FY 1981 activity will provide for the development 
and completion of the project construction documents, specifications, 
and bid prepateete nee Washington Department of Fisheries 
engineers, private architects and engineering firms, the U2S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and other Western Washington Tribes' 
fisheries management agencies were consulted with respect to 

the estimations of planning, design and engineering costs 


for the project. 
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Activities proposed for FY 1981 would take the project to 
the point where bid invitations for construction could be 
let, and construction could begin, assuring that duplication 
of first-phase (FY 1981) efforts ili be unnecessary in FY 
1982, and that no delays in contracting or construction will 
result from phasing project construction over a multi-year 


period. 


The minimum production objective for the Clear Creek--Hill , 
Creek Hatchery facility is: 45,000 pounds of chum at 400/ 
pound; 6,250 pounds of chinook at 100/pound; 12,500 pounds 

of coho at 20/pound. This represents an 18-fold increase 

in the artificial production of chum .salmon which, at a 1% 
survival rate, would. potentially result in 180,000 additional 
saute chum salmon available for harvest by the various tribal 
and non-treaty prior intercepting fisheries. The projected 
chinook salmon production at the Clear Creek--Hill Creek 
facility would increase by 52% the existing artificial 
eninge salmon production in the system. Since chinook 


salmon are heavily intercepted by United States and Canadian 


Sin RrRAN Soe! +8 


fisheries it is difficult to say how many Of those-reéleased 
will actually return to the river. Similarly, the projected 
production of coho salmon by the proposed Clear Creek - Hill 


Creek facility would represent a more than 100% increase 


” 
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| oy 
in coho plants in the Nisqually over the annual avebate for 
the decade of the 1970's. Production volume capacity may 
be adjusted to paowieiew tor most efficient utilization and 
integration with eee iate Washington Department of Fisheries 


and Tribal production facilities and goals. 


The TOTAL PROJECTED CONSTRUCTION COST for this project has 


been estimated at $5,750,000. 


The FISCAL YEAR 1981 REQUEST is: $1,010,000. 
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Nisqually Indian Tribe 


4820 She-Nah-Num Drive S.E. 
Olympia, Washington 98503 
- Phone: 456-5221 


CLEAR CREEK - HILL CREEK HATCHERY 
EE NRE ER BAT CHERY 


FY 1981 Budget 


(Detail) Total 
A. Planning . $405 ,000 

B ia Conceptual Plan (now complete) -0- 
Zi Feasibility study, including analysis of $230,000 

impacts and alternatives, development of 

project schedule and preliminary estimate 

-Of construction costs. 

® 3. Obtain soils data necessary for design and $ 57,500 


to identify construction problems. 


4. Obtain site topography and conduct boundary $) 57,500 
Survey sufficient for design and establish 
bench marks and base lines for use during 
construction. 


De Floodplane and spring analysis to identify $ 30,000 
most economical method of water utilization 
and define flood protection needs. 


6. Legal and administrative costs related to '$ 30 , 000 
project development and contracting. 
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FY 1981 Budget 
Page two 


(Detail) Total 


B. Design Development and Engineering $605,000 


alee Preparation of construction documents, ($557, 750) 
including working drawings and specifica- 
tions .detailing the requirements for the 
construction of the entire project, and 
including necessary bidding information. 


2. Preparation of construction cost estimate, ($ 8,625) 
including detailed breakdown of material, 
labor, equipment, mobilization, etc. 


Se Prepare construction bid document, receive ($ 8,625) 
and respond to questions from prosective 
‘bidders, prepare-addenda documents, attend 
prebid conferences. etc. 


4. Legal and administrative costs related to ($ 30,000) 
project developmental contracting. 


Note: Detail-of the cost of these items cannot be accurately estimated 
due to the extreme variance between projects. Therefore, the 
numbers’ in parenthesis, while reflecting the most recent experience 
with a comparable project, may vary substantially in relation to 
each other, within the total design and engineering budget. 


Ce Total FY 1981 Budget $1,010,000 
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OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR . 
RR ENGION Legislative Building, Olympia, Washington 98504 
: February 6, 1980 
Dixy Lee Ray 
Governor 


The Honorable Warren G. Magnuson . 

United States Senator . ° 
127 Russell Building : ; £61 < 
Washington, D.C. 20510 


Dear Senator Magnuson: 


The state of Washington and the Nisqually Indian Tribe, recognizing 
their mutual interests in the fishery resources of the Nisqually River 
system, have had their fishery managers work together the past two and 
one-half years to develop a joint, comprehensive management plan for 
the Nisqually Drainage. The Cooperative Nisqually River Drainage Plan 
examines the present and potential fishery production of the Nisqually 
system in light of the state and tribal goals to improve significantly 
the economic and recreational benefits to both state and tribal fisher- 
men and other elements of our populations interested in the fishery 
resources of the Nisqually. | 


This Plan has been agreed upon as a first element of the South Sound 
portion of a comprehensive Puget Sound enhancement plan to be jointly 
approved by the tribes and the state. It is consistent with the specific 
proposals and the underlying cooperative enhancement process suggested 

in the Administration's proposed legislation before your committee. It 
embodies the approach that you have so actively encouraged in the resolution 
of state and tribal differences, particularly in the area of fisheries. 
Guided by your suggestions, the state and the Nisqually Tribe have 

achieved a mutually acceptable and beneficial agreement for cooperative 
fisheries management. 


This agreement is a model of state and tribal cooperation in the manage- 
ment of the resources of a major Northwest drainage system. It considers 
the complex problems that face Nisqually origin salmon as they pass 
through intercepting fisheries. Stocks from other systems, particularly 
those with substantial hatchery production, have generally predominated 
in those fisheries, often resulting in the over harvest of Nisqually 
stocks long before they approach the South Puget Sound sport and terminal 
treaty Indian fisheries. 


The Plan keeps in mind the harvest management goal of enhancing the 
resource for the benefit of all state and tribal fishermen and associated 
industries, giving special consideration to the tribal management policy 
favoring the strengthening of tribal terminal area fisheries in southern 
Puget Sound and to the state policy emphasizing the development of the 
South Sound area as an important sport fishery. It also calls for the 
cooperative improvement and maintenance of quality environmental conditions 
for fishery production in the Nisqually Drainage, and includes the 
cooperation of the U.S. Amy at Fort Lewis as well as the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in this endeavor. Cooperative management of Nisqually 
fishery resources within this framework is expected to go far in relieving. 
the problems that have resulted from heavy Canadian and United States 
marine harvests in mixed-stock areas as well as other factors that 
contributed to the general decline of Nisqually salmon runs. 
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The Nisqually Indian Tribe and the state of Washington are committed to 
making this Plan work, for the benefit of all users of these fishery 
resources. Our fishery management agencies, the Northwest Indian Fisheries | 
Commission, and the affected ‘federal: agencies, have all allocated time 

and resources to the successful implementation of this effort. Additional 
federal funding, however, is essential to solidify and secure the 

success of both the tribal and state obligations under the plan and to 
assure that actual benefits are realized by tribal and state fishermen. 
Your support of this cooperative management effort is sought in the form 
of your sponsorship of the appropriations necessary to the plan's 
implementation. iia soa 


It is our joint belief that this agreement will be consistent with any 
comprehensive Puget Sound enhancement plan developed by the tribes and 
the state. Since any delays in funding result in the substantial delay 
of benefits to the resource and the fishermen, as well as increased 
project costs due to inflation, we urge that action to fund proposed 
projects be undertaken immediately, regardless of the progress of 
proposed legislation. Our staffs are prepared to provide you such 
additional explanations and justifications as you require or deem 
appropriate. ; 


We appreciate the support you have given all of us in our struggle to 
develop a positive relationship for the achievement of cooperative 
fishery management in the Northwest. We look forward to discussing our 
-goals and achievements and this request with you, at your coming hearings 
in Seattle and otherwise, as you are available. 


Sincerely, 


st G55-Gus of 
BF) ee ee sok 5 eat 


eae . Dixy Lee Ray 
ve Governor & 


: Naf | 
oo “ SAL. 


Chairman, Nisqually Indian Trib 


st) 


ei 

us ! Le 

Chairman,“Northwest Indian 
Fisheries Commission 


cc: Washington Congressional Delegation 
The Honorable Cecil D. Andrus 
Mr. Lee Alverson 
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4820 She-Nah-Num Drive S.E. 
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BUDGETS: Nisqually Cooperative Fisheries Management Facilities 


The’ following funding levels are being requested from the Congress 
for appropriation by the Appropriations Committees during the next two years: 2 


FISCAL YEAR 1981: .. $7,475,000.00 , 
FISCAL YEAR 1982: $8,855,000.00 


FY-1981 Request Items: “_ 


1. . NISQUALLY RESERVATION SALMON HATCHERY: $ 3,450,000.00 
(Collard Woods-Cofchen Springs) : n 
Construction § Completion in one phase. - 


2. MUCK CREEK STATION REARING PONDS: 3 . / 575,000.00 
(Nisqually River-Muck Creek mouth) ; 
Construction § Completion in one phase. 


3. CLEAR CREEK-HILL CREEK HATCHERY PLANS: its 690,000.00 
(Fort Lewis along Nisqually River) 
Studies, Master Plan, Design Engineering 


4. FISHERIES MANAGEMENT EDUCATION CENTER: 2,760 ,000 .00 
(On and Off-Reservation Sites) bA 
Land Purchases in Nisqually River Valley. 
Architectural Design. 
First Phase Construction of Facilities 
Program Development § Plans of Operation. . 


TOTAL ‘FY-1981 REQUEST: $ 7,475,000.00 


FY-1982 Request Items: 


1. CLEAR CREEK-HILL CREEK HATCHERY: $ 5,750,000.00 
Construction § Completion in one phase. 


2. FISHERIES MANAGEMENT EDUCATION CENTER: 2,645,000.00 
Final Facilities Construction § Operation. . 
3. PROGRAM OPERATIONS § .STAFFING: | ; 460,000.00 


TOTAL FY-1982 REQUEST: $ 8,855,000.00 


-Page One . 
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BUDGETS: Nisqually Cooperative Fishériés Managément Facilities’. © 
Page Two of three: pages 


NOTES OF BUDGET REQUEST ITEMS: 
asutSourcefol CosthEStimates.. a pain, 
The estimates of total costs for the fish enhancement facilities. . 
were formulated jointly by the Tribe and the Washington Department of 5 
Fisheries for presentation of proposals to the Fédéral ‘Task ‘Force on un 
ease) State Fisheries, dated December 7, 1977; revised January 4, 1978; 
reviewed and adjusted by 15% ‘for inflation on January 29, 1980. : 
‘2. Distribution of ‘Requéstéd Fumds. © * 
The proposed facilities would all be owned by the Nisqually 
Indian Tribe and located upon its properties. However, the operation 
and management of the Clear-Hill Creek Hatchery complex would be con- 
tracted to the Washington Fisheries Department for the first 10 years 
or more, and that State agency would be the lead agency in planning 
development, as well as construction control. ° Funds for this component 
($690,000 in FY-1981; and the $5,750,000 projected for request in FY-1980) 
would be contracted for administrative control and actual use by the 
Fisheries Department. The allocations sought for the Tribe under its 
administative controls and usage would be $6,785,000 in FY-1981; and 
with $3,105,000 projected for request in FY-1982,. — 


3. Federal Task Forcé Recomméndations. 


In its January 16, 1978, ''Proposed Settlement", the Regional 
Team of the Federal Task Force reviewed and endorsed the components and — 
costs of this proposal as part of its package. - 


4. Administration Proposed Enhancement Legislation. 

The Nisqually Indian Tribe and the Washington Department of 
Fisheries, following consultations with local officials of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service and NMFS (Northwest Fisheries Center), have agreed ~ 
that the Cooperative Nisqually River Drainage Plan is consistent with 

the development of the Comprehensive Puget Sound enhancement plan called 
for by the Administration in its proposed enhancement legislation. It 

is the intention of the State and the Tribe that this proposal shall form 
the first, integral component of the Southern Puget Sound portion of that 
comprehensive enhancement plan. 


5. Prior Program Proposals. 

In 1974, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service concluded its studies 
affirming the feasibility of two options for hatchery facilities on the: 
Nisqually Indian Reservation. The more costly option in its report was 
casted out at $12,500,000. This proposal affords greater production poten- 
tial and flexibility respecting fish species produced. 


6. Service Areas §& Populations. 

Hatchery feasibility studies and facilities planning by U. S. F&WS 
was initiated prior to 1972 in response to resolutions and requests from the 
Nisqually, Puyallup, Muckleshoot, Skokomish and Squaxin Island Indian Tribes. 
Proposed facilities would provide enhancement activity services directly to 
the Southern Puget Sound Tribes, and production would contribute to harvests 
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BUDGETS: ' Nisqually ‘Cooperative ‘Fisheries Nenagemenit “Patilities 


Page Three of three pages 


_ 


by_all Indian: and non-Indian users groups in the harvest interception chain: 
or route from American- Canadian coastal waters ie .the river. 


Additionally, these fae ties would i tied into a ane facilities 
utilization and production plan with State projects on Lieto River 
tributaries Gahome Springs) and McAllister Creek. 
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A-JOINT’STATENENT FROM 1s 
The State of Washingt on ‘and: the ‘Nisqually Indtan “Community 
: February 6, 1980) 
10: ‘the trated States , Congress gees 


SUBJECT: ~ COOPERATIVE MANAGEMENT SY. STEMS: FOR NISQUALLY RIVER’ DRAINAGE 


1.  Tritteduction: Representatives of the Washington Department of 
Fisheries and the Nisqually Indian Commmity have met in a series of talks 
concerning development of a comprehensive management program for salmon and 
steelhead resources of the Nisqually River Drainage. These meetings have 
progressed toward agreements which would provide for the cooperative manage- 
ment of these resources, their preservation and enhancement and for advancing © 
the interests of tribal and state populations deriving benefit from the : 
productivity in the Nisqua ley, River basin Of southern Puget Sound. 


The State of Washington and iasqoany, Tribe agree that . a joint 
statement and proposal should be presented ‘to the Congress representing 
views on matters of mutual concern pee interest. 


en Joint valid ‘The State and Tribe propose that all neces- 
sary Renee ‘be supplied by the United States Government at the earliest © 
possible time for financing an integrated program of State and Tribal fisheries 
management and enhanced production for the Nisqually River Basin. Revised 
cost estimates, representing reductions from cost levels contained in the 
Nisqually Report to the Task Force (page 3), are supplied as attachments. 


. Central to this integrated cooperative program would be the es- 
tablishment of planned or proposed central hatchery facilities and several © 
satellite stations, identified or otherwise to be identified in the future, 
which would operate under a cooperative Facilities Plan. Two of the central 
facilities would be within the boundaries of the Fort Lewis Military and 
Nisqually Indian Reservations, and the third central facility would be the 
hatchery being developed by. the Fisheries Department on McAllister Creek 
westward of the Nisqually River. Other potential satellite and rearing 
stations - including any developed in cooperation with the Washington Game. 
Department - would be identified and established to maximize production 
from the central facilities and to meet species production goals in the 
overall system. 


Status information on the proposed identified facilities to be 
included in the integrated facilities plan, together with relevant proposals 
relating to their establishment or ore aes follows: 


"CENTRAL ’ FACILITIES: 


A. ‘McAllister Creék Hatche dete page 17, Nisqually Report) 

This program is being Seeerae el by WDF under the Capital Con- 
struction Budget approved by the 1977 Washington Legislature. Additional 
production options are afforded by inclusion of the McAllister Creek Hatchery 


in an integrated production plan and facility plan with additional facilities 
and stations on the Nisqually River. Extensive coordination of production 
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and haryest -plans invalving both Nisqually River resources and McAllister 
Creek production will generally be required in any case. The Nisqually River 


“may well provide favorable release or rearing sites for some level of McAllister 


production; and, the utility and benefits of the McAllister Hatchery may.be. 

increased by use and availability of Nisqually resource production. Introduc- 
tion into the Nisqually of an earlier-timed (normal) chum stock has been . 
discussed, and the establishment of a late-time Nisqually River chum resource 


“and egg bank has been considered for McAllister. 


Land has been: acquired for the hatchery at the southeast corner of 
the Steilacoom Road crossing: of McAllister Creek. Construction costs are 
estimated to be $2.3 million and funds have been appropriated by the State 


of Washington with a projected completion date of May 1981. | 2 


B.  Cléar Créek-Hill ‘Creek Hatchery? (see page 3, item 1) 
This is the major new facility being proposed and for which federal 


funding is being requested (see attached cost estimates, revised from estimates 
in Nisqually Report). Both the Tribe and the State have made preliminary sur- 


- veys of the available water sources at these sites for potential hatchery 


facilities or rearing projects. One evaluation may be summarized by the state- 
ment that "if the integrity of the project can be assured, as in protection 
from flooding, it would be a crime not to use these waters for major new 
hatchery production." (Salmon Culture Division, WDF) 


This site is in that portion of the Fort Lewis Military Reservation 
originally established as part of the Nisqually Indian Reservation, and to: 
which the Tribe makes claims of possessory and reversionary rights. The De- 
partment and Tribe believe that a workable agreement can be achieved for 
proceeding on development of this facility without prejudice to final resolu- 
tion of legal issues involving the reserved rights of the Nisqually Indians. 
The form suggested for proceeding includes the following elements: 


(1) The defined use area of Clear Creek-Hill Creek would be trans- 
ferred to the control of the Nisqually Indian Community for the 
construction of a federally-funded and tribally-owned salmon 
hatchery. If, however, future proceedings determine that Nisqually 
Indian rights have been extinguished at this site, the matter of 
ultimate facility ownership shall be subject to further review 


. 


and determination. 


(2) The Clear Creek-Hill Creek Hatchery would’be contracted and 
leased to the Washington Fisheries Department for a minimum period 
of ten (10) years for operation and management after completion of 
construction, with built-in options to extend contracts for periods 
of years beyond the initial period. 


(3) The Department and Tribe would cooperate in the engineering 


and design phases for determining the final plan and nature of 
facilities to be constructed. 


"Ir Fann ion on rr 
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(4) This would not be a National Federal hatchery and, at the — 

. end of the contracted facility management and operation by 
Washington Fisheries Department, the hatchery would transfer — 
fully to the operational management jurisdiction of the Nisqually — 
Indian Commmity. If ownership is*confirmed in the Tribe, this. . 
would not alter or enlarge any tribal right or claim in or to 
fish produced from:the facilities. aN ree h 


(5) The Tribe would act to develop an institutional professional 
training center relating to fisheries sciences and technical 
fields as part of the design for ultimately assuming full manage- 
ment authority over this hatchery, as well as related tribal 
projects. To the extent feasible and agreeable to the Tribe | 
and Department, the various fish enhancement facilities in the 
Nisqually River Basin would be utilized from time to time for 
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Development of this area (approximately 100 acres of tribally owned | 


and leased lands, containing substantial good water sources) has been initiated 


by the Tribe under Anadromous Fish Act funding through National Marine Fisheries 
Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs and Drought _ 


Assistance Funds through combined programming through the Tribe, Economic 
Development Administration (commerce), and the Interior Department. The signi- 
ficant remaining potential for additional enhancement projects has been iden- 
tified by the Tribe and these agencies in evaluating justifications for prior 
funding and its constribution to development of ultimate plans for the total 
use area, en 


This major facility would be developed under a master plan and full 
federal funding. It would be under the operational management jurisdiction of 
' the Nisqually Indian Community and its employees. It would be incorporated 
into the overall cooperative production plan for the Nisqually River Basin. — 


_ Interim Cooperation: Tribal facilities (rearing ponds) constructed. 
with Emergency Drought Assistance funds were completed in early 1978. The 
Fisheries Department is working with tribal biologists to maximize utilization 
of these facilities with supplies of available salmon stocks needed immediately 
at that time. 


- 


‘SATELLITE FACILITIES: 
D. “Mick Créek Station 


nf A salmon rearing pond at Muck Creek has been the subject of discus- 
sions between the Washington Fisheries Department, Nisqually Tribe and Fort 
Lewis Army authorities for a number of years. Plans and project engineering 
designs were previously developed by WDF, and a lease for 7+ acres was issued 
by the Army in 1975 for establishment of a project which, for several reasons, 
was not implemented. The lease ends in 1980. This site is also located 
within the original Nisqually Reservation boundaries. 
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Periodically in 1977, the Tribe ‘Sought ‘Feassignment of the lease to 
the Tribe for undertaking salmon rearing projects for which the Nisquallies 
had potential available funding. ' The Washington Fisheries Department responded 
favorably to the ultimate discussions relating to possible cooperative program- © 
ming, use and operations of the Muck Creek.site for common purposes and mutual 
benefit of the Department and the Tribe. At earlier times, the Department had 
available funds for project development and, for the past two years, the 
has cooperated with the Tribe, the U.S.F.W.S: and the State by the commitment 
of various financial, manpower and equipment resources to the project. The 
_ Tribe obligated funds to the project in 1978, 1979 and 1980, and is- committed 
to doing the same in the future. : 
The transfer of control over thes site from the U. S. Army should 
follow the same form as suggested for the Clear Creek-Hill Creek use area. 
The Department and Tribe will cooperate in ‘the design and deyelopment of the 
project and in programming uses. The Tribe will have management control 
over this facility, unless it is later agreed that operational control should 
be contracted or transferred to the Fisheries Denar Chat 


E. Schorno-YélIm" Creek Ponds oe page 18, Nisqually Report) 


This project has also heart included in the Capital Construction’ Budget 
approved by the Washington Legislature. It includes incubation facilties at 
sites at Schorno Springs and lower Yelm Creek. The Schorno Spring has been 
used in recent years for making releases of chinook salmon into the Nisqually 
River. The Department of Fisheries is currently negotiating for land for the 
Yelm: Creek facility. These are the only enhancement facilities (construction) 
included in the Washington Department of Fisheries proposals for establishment 
on the Nisqually River and the only identified Nisqually River Projects located 
outside the Fort Lewis/Nisqually Reservation boundaries. 


‘STEELHEAD: (Game Department reply to proposals attached) 


No comprehensive or cooperative plan for the increase production of 
steelhead is included in this Statement. The Tribe has initiated conferences 
and communications with the Washington Game Department and steelhead sportsfishery 
interests. In the further implementation of cooperative management systems for 
the Nisqually Basin, the Fisheries Department would join in additional meetings 
to address valid operational interests of the Game Department. 


3. Justifications and General Principals: The integrated planning : incor- 
porated in the preceding proposals for a basic facilties plan would provide 
strong foundations for the cooperative management systems envisioned for opera- 
tion in the Nisqually River Basin and for providing maximum benefits to all 
interests. Presently, the Nisqually River is one of the few major drainages in 
the state where major enhancement projects have not been undertaken previously. 
Water sources and quality available to the river system will come to represent 
an unfortunately significant waste if they continue to go unused for the sub- 
stantial productive purposes for which there is need. Establishment of the 
facilities plan will assist considerably in reducing imbalances in harvest impacts 
upon Puget Sound salmon production systems of varying strengths and vulnerabilities 
and will reduce the incidence of conservation problems resulting from both the 
imbalances and variances. 


ta SS 
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The Tribe and Department have discussed a number of areas of potential 
cooperative actions or agreements, as well as problems. Several general prin- . 
cipals and avenues for action are recited in the following, together with various 
positions which appear acceptable to both entities with the paadenonree Se 
the basic ee rape 


[e)) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


The salmon resources end production: iden should be pro- 
tected in their own right, ‘and may be enhanced consistently 
with ecological standards governing increased fish eee Ss ce 
and utilization within their euanae Persie 


Cooperation and red cmon should be ‘sought and effected yin 
the management of all relevant resources' interests, including 
(a) facilities operation plans; (b) production plans; (c) 
harvest plans; and (d) habitat rehabilitation plans; among 
other interests. 


The coordinated production plan should incorporate advance 
planning and. scheduling, as well as flexibility for dealing 
with any emergencies or unforeseen events, for determining 
egg-taking needs and use; egg::and fish distribution for in- 
cubation -and rearing; and for distribution within facility 
networks or to release sites. 


The Fisheries Department recognizess a primary interest of the 


- Nisqually Indian Community to maintain a viable river fishery 


for its tribal fishermen, from which they may derive an equitable 
annual livelihood in harvesting the various species in:their 
season and calendar mn tae See of abundancy. 


The Nisqually Tribe intends to manage tribal fisheries on the 
Nisqually River as an unitary management system in the develop- 
ment of tribal regulations and for determination of harvest 
sharing levels or formulations. Although fish run presence 

‘or transport conditions in the river may justify distinctions 
for different portions of the river, the distinctions are less 
material to whether the area is on or off the Nisqually 
Reservation-which is not considered as constituting two sepa- 
rate nenesr TERS and counting systems. 

The Nisqually Indian Commmity will present a draft of pro- : 
posed changes in its own tribal fisheries management ordinances 
and regulations by 1982 in order for State agencies, the Nisqually 
and other South Sound Tribes to judge needs for correction and 
modification to better serve interests of the resources, the 
Medicine Creek Tribes and South Sound sportfisheries. — 


The Department of Fisheries will act by all appropriate means — 
to assure return runs of salmon to the Nisqually River Basin 

in volume sufficiencies to satisfy enhancement production 

needs and appropriate needs of tribal fishermen in the Magee 
region, additional to any base escapement needs. 


The Nisqually Tribe will adopt harvest limitations upon its 
members, individual or collective, catch levels consistent with 


(9) 


(20) 


(11) 
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_ availability of limited return resources on the short-term 


basis, and consistent with stated tribal economic and harvest 
income-level objectives previously outlined for long-term 

planning with increased production. The Tribe has a primary’ 
interest in establishing and maintaining a standard of an 
equitable livelihood for its fishermen, as well as satisfying 
program needs, from the produce of the Nisqually River Basin 


- and its production systems... However, it cannot accept a con- 


dition of deprivation, displacement, or disparity as a result 
of any overly extravagant harvest levels by fishing wits in 


_any prior interception fishery. The Tribe is interested in; 


contributing the larger share of production from the Nisqually | 
River Basin to a restoration of commercial viability in the 
salmon fishing industry, and a natural growth in sportsfisheries 
attendant with population increases. 


The Department and Tribe agree that substantial new production 
may justify altered patterns in the location of various Indian 
and non-Indian fisheries or fishing units, and as well may 
justify substantial harvest increases by non-Indian fishermen 
drawing from resources originating in the Nisqually Basin. 

The Department will seek to maintain the traditional distance, 
in geography and timing, between the Nisqually River fishery 
and non-Indian commercial salmon harvests on Nisqually-origin 
resources as has existed with boundaries of the Nisqually 
Salmon Preserve and the State Legislature's closure of com- 


_ Mercial salmon fisheries after November 30 - until. increased 


new production by enhancement may justify a harvest pattern 
change. . ; 


Egg-taking processes will be subject to cooperatively developed 
plans for pre-planned facilities programming and general agree- 
ments regarding facilities' production goals and capacities. 
While the production capacity of the integrated Nisqually- 
McAllister facilities system will give priority to meeting the 
stacking and production needs of the Nisqually River Basin 

and related production sites, egg-taking needs and the produce 
from eggs taken will generally be regarded as part of the 
Puget Sound egg network under the coordinated management plan. 
Eggs will be contributed when available for production goals 
from outside the integrated Nisqually system and, in turn, will 
be contributed for use from the Nisqually system when needed 
and suitable for use at other Puget Sound facilities. 


Tribal harvest activities will be coordinated, and curtailed 
in emergencies, to aid in the purposeful achievement of pro- 
duction goals of the integrated facilities system. Advance 
planning will seek to, accommodate the purpose of maintaining 
regular and routine tribal fisheries without undue disruption. 
Agreements should also be established in advance to limit the 
extent to which the Nisqually-McAllister facilities system 
might be used to accommodate chronic shortfalls or preventable 
emergencies in production facilities elsewhere when resulting 
from repeated or preventable overharvest impacts upon such 


- other systems. Simply, this would tend to reduce the incidence 
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of effecting emergency increases: in adult salmon return goals 
for the Nisqually-McAllister system, at sacrifice -of planned 
tribal harvests; in cases where production goals in other ~ 
facility systems might be ignored or unduly relaxed in favor 

_ of allowing excessive harvests upon runs otherwise returning 
to those facilities. oi f ae 


(12) Although establishment of brood stocks and selective breeding 
purposes may require. periodic high-level’ returns to facilities, 
as also may planned production contributions to other systems 
in the general egg network, reasonable attempts will be made to 
minimize any massive surplus returns to facilities, particilarly 
when joined with excessive curtailments of tribal fishing 
activities. : 


(13) Expansion of enhancement efforts at other locations in the 

: system, including additional development of rearing ponds, 
selection of programmed release site, or usage of floating 
pens, and other methods of increasing production potentials 
will be coordinated between the Department and the Tribe and 
subject to any cooperative agreements which may be necessary 
for those purposes and for assuring the compatibility of new 
developments with existing situations and program purposes. 


(14) The Department and the Tribe shall be secure in the admini- 
strative integrity and control of.the separate facilities. 
over which each has responsibility. To the maximum feasible 
extent, the Department and Tribe will work to frame agreements 
providing for appropriate work training or employment oppor- 
tunities for tribal members at cooperative facilities or 
projects in the integrated system. 


4. Joint Conclusion: Inasmuch as the State of Washington and the 
Nisqually Indian Commmmity have reached essential agreement on the needed en- 
hancement sites and facilities’ potential, stocks to be produced, management 
plans, and facility staffing, it is strongly urged that federal funding be made 
available as soon as possible for implementing the outlined integrated coopera- 
tive management system. Funding needs anticipated are identified in relation 
to the respective facility proposals outlined on the first Attachment to this 
Joint Statement. 


i Fisheries 
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Attachment #1 
JOINT PRELIMINARY SUMMARY OF ENHANCEMENT PROJECTS AND COST NEEDS ESTIMATE 


Potential production for various salmon species can be projected for’ 
the hatchery and ‘rearing facilities proposed or identified in this Statement. 
The production«volumes listed below relate to probable species to be produced, 
but are given as production capacity examples, while recognizing that these 
facilities would afford substantial flexibility in selection of production 

| alternatives with ideas to species and volumes EEN in enhancement . 

| Z production. 


A. McAllister Creek eee 
FLOW: 36 cfs pumped an seoeenes aa 


FACILITIES: Incubation ‘anid rearing facilities; water supply eyEteMs 
Lae access to site. 


SPECIES: Chums chinook | 


PRODUCTION: 62, 500 pounds: ehias at 400/pound; 40,000 nouns chinook at 
a TOW oound bea 


FUNDING NEED: None . : 

EXISTING FUNDING: $2.3 million from Washington Department of Fisheries 
B. Clear Creek-Hill Creek Hatchery 

FLOW: 5 cfs gravity; 15 cfs pumped; 20 cfs total 


FACILITIES: Incubation and rearing facilities; water supply system; 
residence; power to site; access to site 


SPECIES: Chum; chinook; coho 


PRODUCTION: 45,000 pounds chum at 400/pound; 6,250 pounds chinook at 
100/pound; 12,500 pounds coho at 20/pound 


FUNDING NEED: $5.75 million 


EXISTING FUNDING: None 


Cc. 


E. 


’ EXISTING FUNDING: . aie: 000 level provided ty, Nequally aaibs 
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Nisqually Reservation Facilities 
FLOW: 20-25 cfs pumped . aye 5 ye 1 grees eae 


FACILITIES: Incubation. and. rearing facilities; water sani systems | 
Fes.dence: power to Site; access to site . lias 


SPECIES: Coho; late chum ith pst ee oe s - 


PRODUCTION: 11,000 pounds chum at 400/pound; 90,000 pounds coho at 20/ 
: ; pound. Production volume capacity may be converted for 


inclusion of other species, including steelhead, which the © 


2 Tribe is considering in plans. 


= 


FUNDING NEED: $3.45 million 


Muck Creek Station hs 
Ty ee ee : ae 2X 


FLOW: 10 cfs gravity; 10 cfs Pumped; ao cfs total 


FACILITIES: Incubation and se facilities; temporary residence; 
Boece to site; access to site 


SPECIES: Coho. 
PRODUCTION: 90,000 pounds coho at 20/pound 
FUNDING NEED: $575,000 


EXISTING FUNDING: None current r 


Schormo-Yelm Creek Ponds (Nisqually River Project) 


FLOW: 415 cfs gravity total 
FACILITIES: Rearing daha htt water supply system; power. to oe 
SPECIES: Chinook; chum . coe he 


PRODUCTION: 38,000 pounds chinook at 100/pound; 38,000 pounds chum at 
400/pound ie 


FUNDING NEED: None 


EXISTING FUNDING: $1 million from Washington Department of Fisheries 


a a 


SS) 


a 
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ESTIMATED TOTAL ENGINEERING AND DESIGN COSTS: ate 15 million awe 12% of totais o: 


ye oe 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL OPERATION AND ‘MAINTENANCE On $300-400,000 (tribal) - - 


The Washington Department of Fisheries has not been given a complete” 
detailed statement of concept and plans for the institutional fisheries 
management and training center proposed by the Nisqually Indian Community on 
page 3 of the Nisqually Report. The Department nonetheless agrees that a 
variety of technical and professional training needs have long been cited. iby 
a number of Indian tribes of the region and that every consideration ought 
to be given toward establishment of a suitable tribal or inter-tribal insti- 


tutional facility for oka the Indian people. in ares asta these recognized 


needs. , 23 
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Mr. Yates. What is it you want the committee to do? How much 
money for what? 

Mr. KaLaMa. I am George Kalama and to my right is Billy 
Frank. We have been before you in the past and do appreciate your 
taking the time. 

What we are really asking for is to talk about it like we did last 
year because the money is for hatcheries. We do already have so 
much money assistance which we do appreciate very much. It is 
kind of like the hatchery program and right now we understand it 
is down in our area offices. Billy can explain his program to you. 

Mr. FRANK. Mr. Chairman, we do have a statement and we are 
not going to read this statement. We are just going to submit the 


statement and hopefully the Chairman will read this statement. 


Mr. Yartes. I will. 

Mr. FRANK. As George was saying, we have $700,000 to start the 
first phase of this fish hatchery. On this fish hatchery I think 
design money is what the $700,000 will be used for and by the end 
of summer we are saying in this statement that it will be $3 
million more to complete the hatchery. By the end of this summer 
this design will show us exactly the amount of what the cost will 
be for that hatchery. We want to especially thank the Chairman 
and the committee for I have been here now three years in a row 
on this same project. 

Mr. YATES. We like to see you. We like to have you come back. 

Mr. FRANK. Well, thank you, sir. We want to thank you for 
everything that you have done in your treaty rights legislation in 
trying to protect our resource out there in the Northwest. When 
we complete this hatchery that hopefully will be completed in a 
couple years, the hatchery will generate maybe a million and a 
half dollars for not just the Indian people but for all of the citizens 
of the State of Washington and that is something that we are 
looking forward to. 

Mr. Yates. Are you anywhere near Mount St. Helens? 

Mr. FRANK. We are a little too far away. 

Mr. Dicks. The ash has not blown there or Billy would have been 
here for a release. 

Mr. KALAMA. We are north. 

Mr. FRANK. It always goes east. : 

We have the new fish bill that has been passed and the decision 
that was handed down in the Boldt decision. We have 18 months to 
complete a comprehensive management plan on that whole North- 


west up there and hopefully that will be done within 18 months. - 


The tribes right now are negotiating these things out, they have 
their plan in place. All we have to do is to take that plan and put 
it in with the State’s plan and I think that resource will then take 
shape. We are seeing a lot of good things happening. 

Mr. Yates. All we have to do is get some money out of the State 
now. 

Mr. FRANK. Yes. We got a cooperative agreement and they have 
got their money that is being used right now. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dicks. The Chairman has raised a very significant point and 
I want to make sure he does appreciate the State of Washington 
putting up a substantial amount of their money in this fishery. 
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They have put up $33 million in advance and the Federal Govern- 
ment is giving some. 
Mr. Dicks. It is like the red barn. 
Mr. Yates. The red barn. Okay. 
Mr. FRANK. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Yates. All right. Glad to have you. 
Mr. Dicks. Thank you, Billy and George. 
Mr. YATEs. Glad to have you, Billy and George. 
Mr. KALAMA. Thank you. 
Mr. Yates. The White Mountain Apache Indian Tribe. 
[No response. | 


SISSETON-WAHPETON SIOUX TRIBE 
BIA AND IHS BUDGETS 
WITNESS 


BURT HIRSCH, TRIBAL ATTORNEY 


Mr. YATES. The Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe. 

You have a big Indian clientele, haven’t you? 

Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Hirscu. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Your statement will be made part of the record at 
this point. 

[Material follows:] 
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t Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe 


Lake Traverse Reservation 


P. O. Box 262 
Sisseton, South Dakota 57262 
OFFICE OF THE TRIBAL, CHAIRMAN 


February 17, 1981 


STATEMENT OF THE SISSETON WAHPETON SIOUX TRIBE OF NORTHEAST SOUTH DAKOTA AT SISSETON, 
_ SOUTH DAKOTA, FOR THE CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES ON APPROPRIATIONS : 


a 
Ph @ ~o 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 
The Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe of northeast South Dakota is pleased to have the 
opportunity of presenting testimony to the Committee, especially in regard to 


appropriations for the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian Health Service. _ 


Our concerns with regard to these two federal agencies stem from our position as a 
contractor of Bureau of Indian Affairs and Indian Health Service programs pursuant 
to authorities granted in Public Law 93-638. Our concerns are categorically 


organized as follows: 


1. Payment of Indirect Costs by the Federal Government to Tribal governmental 


Contractors: 

Prior to the enactment of P.L. 93-638, the ea ee Sioux Tribe 
successfully negotiated Buy Indian Act contracts with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and Indian Health Service for the administration and implementation 

of Indian social, health, and other services,.consistent with Tribally determined 
needs and objectives. We supported enactment of P.L. 93-638 as an Indian 


self-determination effort, having had previous experience in entering into a 
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cooperative effort with the federal government in assuring the highest and 
best use of congressionally appropriated dollars by involving Tribal members 

in the delivery system for services. Previously, using the Buy Indian Act 
method of contracting, we sacrificed funds off the top of each contract so as 
to pay for administrative expenses, including financial abtoubisnds and procure- 
ment services. This cost assessment rarely exceeded twenty (20) percent of 


each contract. 


The advent of P.L. 93-638 contracting procedures implemented by the Bureau 

of Indian Affairs and Indian Health Service led us into the indirect cost 
method, then the Contract Support Fund issue, for which we were ill prepared 
to meet, much less comprehend. Soon we became involved in complex frisnetaI 
accounting battles between officials of the Interior Department's Office of 
Inspector General, our required and contracted for CPA firm(s), and Contracting 
officers in the Bureau of Indian Affairs and Indian Health Service. One year 
recently we testified before this Committee on behalf of increasing appropria- 
tions pes indirect costs, only to find out later that our annual proposed 
indirect cost rate had been reduced by the Office of Inspector General by 
eleven (11) es At the current annual rate of indirect cost reduction of 
rate, our contracting effort appears doomed to sadenaasbtice within two fiscal 
years. Accordingly, our impression is that federal departmental regulatory 
requirements effectively can negate, impede, and prevent the carrying out of 


Public Laws, such as P.L. 93-638 contracting with Indian Tribes. 
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Hence, we would recommend that the Committee propose an amendment of P.L. 93-638 
in such a way so as to clarify and simplify procedures for the establishing of 
indirect cost rates for Indian contractors that are fair and equitable not 


only to Tribes, but also to the Federal Government. - 


2. Economic and Enterprise Development Concerns: 


The Sisseton Wahpeton Sioux Tribe consistently during the past decade has placed 
economic and enterprise development effort as its highest priority, speciticate 
as a viable means of relieving our Tribal unemployment rate of 53%, discouraging 
a growing dependency on Federal programs for the making of a livelihood, and 

the reduction of attendant poverty symptoms which find expression in violence, 
discord, and social pathos. Unquestionably we have reaped the bonotixe of the. 
Comprehensive Employment Training Act program, with yesteryear's trainees now 
performing as skilled tradesmen and public servants... We presently are aneiaen. 
that an accelerated federal intervention in encouraging industrial and commeittal 
enterprise development on our reservation shall beneficially impact all citizens 


in northeast South Dakota. 


The conviction that we express to this Committee amounts.to a recommendation 
that federal departmental regulations for eS esats assistance be simplified. 
Further, we recommend federal incentives such as tax relief over a ten year 
period for industry and manufacturers who choose to invest industrial know-how, 
facilities, and equipment in Indian Country so as to off-set relocation and 
set-up costs. With regard to our Tribal land base, we assure the Comat 


that our utilization and management of this natural resource is a sacred and 
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fiduciary responsibility that we have.not only for ourselves but also for 

the land itself. We are not in a position, nor do we want™to 4 ina position, 
to pares nor intimidate our County or State governments' tax systems. The 
productive agricultural use of our land resource can assure livelihoods to 

many Indian families in northeast South Dakota. Their wellbeing is foremost. 
Lastly, we are eager to participate in commercial enterprise on a competitive’ 
basis. Presently, our monetary cash flow fails to circulate in our communities. 
The outflow of dollars is exorbitant. The remedy that we propose, consistent 
with the spirit of the Self-Determination Act consists of greater federal 
investment in Indian commercial retail facilities -in Indian communities. 
Secondly, we propose federai intervention in requiring National Banks to 
involve Indian people in operating banking services, especially credit Ce ee 


on the reservation. 


Funding Method for Tribe: 


For the past decade, the Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe has applied for federal 
grants from the several federal agencies other than the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and Indian Health Service. Such grants include the provision of erin! and 
health services. In more cases than not funding was distributed to the States 
ona formula basis. State agencies have served as pence Sop agencies for 


such programs. 


Our. position on this matter is that separate allocations ought to be made for 
Cpe 


af “ 


the Tribes, thence direct funding from the administering federal agencies to 
the Tribes. The proposed procedure would alleviate conflicts between Tribal and 


State governments which exacerbate barriers for successful completion of services. 
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Mr. Chairman, we thank the Committee for providing us the opportunity ° 


our views. 


ANERBIEy, ct: - th ten el AD 


jibe V. Ryan 
Tribal Chairman 
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Mr. Yates. Now tell us what you would like the committee to do. 

Mr. Hirscu. Mr. Chairman, I am Burt Hirsch, Tribal Attorney. 

We may be unique in the witnesses that are here today because 
we didn’t come to ask for money but we did come to ask for the 
committee’s direction to the Department of the Interior on a partic- 
ular matter which we think is of great concern and that is that the 
Tribe’s accountants advise us that if the Tribe continues to operate 
programs under the Indian Self-Determination Act for approxi- 
mately another two years, the Tribe will go bankrupt doing it and 
that most of the tribes in the United States are either facing this 
problem now or are likely to in the very near future. 

The problem is essentially this. It has to do with the recovery of 
indirect costs and the way in which the Office of Inspector General 
of the Department of the Interior computes indirect costs. The 
Office of Inspector General is obliged to negotiate these indirect 
costs as overhead rates. It is not really a negotiation, it is more of a 
situation of an adhesion at best but in any case they direct the 
tribes and tell them what is available and the tribes either take it 
or leave it. The problem is that in the accounting method the tribes 
actually experience a real cash underrecovery of indirect costs but 
in the way in which the Office of Inspector General audits tribal 
accounts it comes out as an overrecovery. It is really a cash under- 
recovery. The tribes then are expected to make up for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior this fictional overrecovery. It is this problem 
that is ultimately going to bankrupt the tribes and it is causing the 
tribes to actually have to subsidize the Federal Government in 
carrying out these contracts and grants. That is the essential point. 

Now I think that the committee if it were to direct the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in the way in which it negotiates these over- 
head rates that the Department should actually give the tribes the 
real recovery that they should be getting in terms of their actual 
cost outlays and that that would solve the problem considerably. 

Mr. YATEs. We will ask them about it when they come in. We 
will see what we can do. 

Mr. Hirscu. That is the essential point we wanted to make. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


SINTE GLESKA COLLEGE 


BIA FUNDING OF TRIBALLY CONTROLLED COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 


WITNESS 


PHIL BAIRD, ACTING VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. YATES. The Sinte Gleska College. 

Mr. Baird, your statement may be made part of the record. 
Mr. Barrp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Material follows:] 


76-640 O - 81 - 58 
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“ESTIMONY SUBMITTED BY SINTE GLESKA COLLEGE, ROSEBUD, S.D. BEFORE THE U.S. HOUSE 
INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS SUB-COMMITTEE - FEBRUARY 18, 1981 — 


In the spirit of continued optimism and hope, I would like to acknowledge 
the tenth year of operation of Sinte Gleska College as a tribally-controlled 
cammunity college. The College, chartered in 1971 by the Rosebud Sioux Tribe 
in southcentral South Dakota, was founded upon the philosophy of Indian con- 
trol and determination of their own destiny. During the past ten years, the 
struagle for existence has been guided by the dreams of the Indian people. 

The College has with measurable success strived to provide for the educational 
needs of the Rosebud Sioux. 


But this undertaking has not been without the many obstacles that challenge 
the assumption of tribal control over the education of its people. At this time, 
the Tribe and the College would like to take this opportunity to express same 
critical concerns associated with this unique tribal mission. 


In the past, Indian education had been controlled by non-Indian educators 
and administrators whose implicit, and often explicit, policies were that 
Indians would exist as whites or they would not exist at all. Policies were 
imposed with the assumption that the Indian was incapable of decision-making 
and that one approach was adequate for all Indians. The indoctrination of 
Indian children in the ideals, religion, attitudes, and mythology of the 
European culture, contradictory in nearly all aspects of the Indian race, ay 
resulted in substantial cultural disorientation and tribal disarray. 


The substandard characteristics of Indian reservations today lend testimony 
to the disastrous impact of these policies: annual income per family - $37 4235 | 
unemployment levels between 50%-85%; average educational achievement level of : 
8.5 years; and educational drop-out rates between 403-603. 


3 
To counter these socio/economic and educational tragedies, Indian tribes § 
have rekindled their dreams to regain control of their livelihood. With a more 
enlightened attitude by the Federal government in the late 1960's and early 70's, . 
legislation such as the Indian Education Act of 1972 and the Indian Self-deter- 
mination Act of 1975 gave Indian tribes*renewed hope for the opportunity to : 
develop avenues toward alleviating their “educational needs. Fran this period of . 
redress and attitudinal realignment came the birth of tribally-controlled community 
colleges and the advent of the Indian cammunity college movement as viable alter- 
natives. 


Many of the tribally-controlled colleges such as Sinte Gleska College began 
‘operations as institutions of higher education with virtually no financial 
resources, although tribal support and potential student clientele were present. | 
The limitations and variations of tribal funding sources for higher education, 
as well as the lack of immediately accessible facilities, produced a formidable 
challenge during the embryonic stages of institutional development. These | 
factors have had a direct impact as represented by the different levels of | 
development characterized by existing cammunity college. And these factors con- 
tinue to stifle the progress of these institutions, even those who have success— | 
fully attained accreditation or candidacy status for accreditation. 


The tribal implementation of Public Law 93-638, the "Indian Self-detemnina- 
tion Act," reflected the tribal commitment to provide at least one source OL 
supplemental funding for higher education purposes. This source, coupled with 
the judicious efforts by College and tribal administrators to solicit and acquire 
Federal educational grants, provided same assurance that the tribally-controlled 
community colleges could maintain same semblance of operations. 
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Through the acquisition of these "soft" monies, Indian community colleges 
strived to develop and implement an educational structure relevant to the mission 
statements as perceived by each tribe. Sinte Gleska College, for example, has 
evolved thus far as a two year institution of higher education providing both 
formal academic and community-based adult education programs through a unique 
and innovative "dispersed learning model." The educational programs are admini- 
stered over a "campus" which spans 5,000 square miles and four counties adjacent 
to and part of the Rosebud Sioux reservation. Six (6) academic disciplines are 
offered for matriculation leading to an Associate of Arts degree. Many of these 
programs are directly job or occupation oriented since the typical Rosebud 
Indian students, primarily of tribal descent and residence, is 29.5 years of age, 
unemployed, and head of a family household with dependents. Given this profile, 
an individual would in most instances have difficulty or no opportunity to 
pursue a higher education off the reservation. 


Another outstanding example is the impact of the adult education program, 
which provides successful students with a General Equivalency Diplama (GED). 
With the graduation of over 500 students since 1972, the program has contributed 
significantly toward improving the educational achievement level on the Rosebud 
reservation. 


But the measurable success and progress of these programs at Sinte Gleska 
College and other tribally-controlled community colleges continues to be stifled 
with the fragmentation and instability of tribal and federal funding sources. 

The significant growth of and demands on the Indian community colleges, related 
to increasing administrative, instructional and student support and financial aid 
costs, have placed a serious hardship on both the tribes and the community colleges. 


In recognition of the precarious dependence on the supplemental "soft" monies 
for operational support, the tribally-controlled cammunity colleges engaged in 
legislative efforts to secure a more stable source of funding. The end product, 
after several years of of diligent work with the executive and legislative branches 
of the federal government, resulted in the passage of Public Law 95-471, “The 
Tribally-controlled Cammunity College Assistance Act of 1978." 


This act was initially viewed upon as a remedy to alleviate the existent void 
of operational support monies for eligible tribally-controlled cammunity colleges, 
since the legislation authorized appropriations of $4,000 per full-time-equivalent 
Indian students (FTIE). However, with the enactment of this law, there have been 
numerous problems related to the lawful implementation of P.L. 95-471 that have 
created a detrimental impact. 


One concern focuses on the level of appropriations authorized for eligible 
tribally-controlled community colleges. While anticipating fully-authorized 
levels at $4,000 per FTIE and engaging in tentative plans for receipt of these 
monies, eligible schools have received substantially less. Documentation of pro- 
jected needs has been consistently submitted to assist in accurate determinations 
for annual appropriations. In attempting to address this shortfall, especially to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs which has the Congressional mandate to implement the 
law, tribally-controlled institutions have been unsuccessful in obtaining an 
appropriate resolution of this issue. In instances where tribes and affiliate 
colleges have requested "add-on" appropriations, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 

has remained in staunch opposition to such efforts. ; 
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Another concern centers on the impact of P.L. 95-471 appropriations in relation 
to P.L. 93-638 contract monies which have been specifically authorized by Indian 
tribes as "banded monies" for higher educational support. A case in point involves 
the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, which along with two other tribes have suffered signifi- 
cant financial hardship with the arbitrary removal of the tribal band "higher 
education support" category by Bureaucratic manipulations within the Department of 
Interior. It was the position of the BIA that tribally-controlled community col- 
leges could not receive both P.L.95-471 and P.L.93-638 funding as operational 
support monies. However, the legislative provisions in P.L.95-471 explicitly 
allowed eligible cammunity colleges to receive both sources of funding. These 
tribes have been unsuccessful in their two year effort to secure restoration of 
both the band category and the respective tribal allocations despite a series 
of documented assurances by top level officials within the Department of Interior 
that restoration would be made. 


In reviewing the historical trend of appropriations for the BIA Higher Educa- 
tion components, some comments should be directed at the needs for increased 
appropriations for BIA Higher Education grants. Tuition and academic fees paid 
by BIA Higher Education grant awards provide a small but significant source of 
operational support funding for Indian cammmnity colleges. With the opportunity 
of pursuing an education, Indian students who are eligible for such grants have 
contributed to enrollment increases. However, the appropriations for BIA Higher 
Education grants have not been increased to accommodate those students who seek 
a higher education both on and off the reservation. 


As concluding remarks, it is the intent of this statement to express some 
critical needs and concerns about the future of education, especially post-secon- 
dary opportunities, on Indian reservations. The nature of fragmented and reduced 
funding does not allow for proper planning or program stability and continuity. 
The amount of funds requested from the BIA and other funding sources by tribes 
and tribally-controlled cammunity colleges have never been fully granted. In 
spite of this situation, tribes and colleges are continually called upon by 
their constituency to expand services. In conjunction with increased student 
enrollments at tribally-controlled cammunity colleges, demands for more campre- 
hensive student services and support have been voiced. More classes must be 
offered to meet the continuing education degree requirements of both full and 
part-time students and adults as they progress toward the campletion of their 
respective degrees. For the tribes, the tribally-controlled canmunity colleges 
represent their hope of providing an educated tribal membership that can assume 
a responsible and productive role in their communities. Your consideration and 
assistance with these endeavors is urgently requested. 


eas 


ae 
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Mr. Bairp. My name is Phil Baird and I am the Acting Vice 
President of Administration and Finance at the Sinte Gleska Col- 
lege located on the Rosebud Reservation. Accompanying me this 
afternoon is Mr. Norman Wilson who is the Chairman of the 
Rosebud Tribe. 

First of all let me say I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before the subcommittee this afternoon. I would like to begin by 
saying that in the spirit of continued optimism and hope I would 
like to point out the knowledge that this is the tenth year of 
operation of Sinte Gleska College as a community college on the 
Rosebud Reservation. The college was chartered in 1971 by the 
Tribe and was founded upon the philosophy of Indian control and 
self-determination. I think that in this era of self-determination 
that the community college is a shining example. 

I would like to direct some comments concerning the concept of 
appropriations for controlled community colleges. It has not been 
very easy these past ten years with many obstacles on the educa- 


tion of its people and the Tribe and the college are here today to 


express some of these concerns. We are facing a critical situation: 
right now with respect to both our financial situation and our 
academic program. We seem to have a whole coalition of events 
that are putting us in a situation. 

One of the things that I would like to address first of all is the 
appropriations under Public Law 95-471 which is known as the 
tribally controlled Community College Assistance Act of 1978. Our 
major concern focuses on the level of appropriations authorized for 
eligible community colleges. Initially in the law the appropriations 
were set out at $4,000 per full time equivalent student—that is, an 
FTIE—and what has happened in the past fiscal years is that we 
have seen and received substantially less. 

We have documented our projected needs consistently and they 
have been submitted to help assist in the appropriations. In at- 
tempting to address the whole shortfall of the appropriations, we 
went to one agency, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, who by congres- 
sional mandate are responsible but we have not been very success- 
ful in obtaining a resolution of the issue. In the instances where 
the tribes and affiliated colleges have attempted to request add-on 
appropriations, the Bureau of Indian Affairs has been in staunch 
opposition to this effort. 

Another is for a similar appropriation in relationship to Public 
Law 93-638. These have been specifically authorized for higher 
educational purposes in a situation that we have had with the 
Rosebud Reservation with two other Sioux Tribes, financial hard- 
ship with the removal of the tribal Band educational support com- 
ponent which apparently is what we would refer to as bureaucratic 
manipulations within the Department of the Interior. 

It was the position of the Bureau of Indian Affairs that the 
community affairs could not receive both moneys. However, specifi- 
callly in the legislative language of the Public Law 95-47] it explic- 
itly allows eligible community colleges to receive both sources of 
funding. These tribes have been unsuccessful in their two year 
effort of both the Band category and the tribal allocations despite a 
series of assurances from the Department of the Interior that 
restoration would be made. 
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In reviewing the historical appropriations for Bureau of Indian 
Affairs components I think we should direct some comments to the 
need for increased appropriations for student higher education 
scholarship grants. The tuition fees paid by higher education 
grants provide a small but significant source of revenue for the 
community colleges with the opportunity to pursue an education at 
home. We have seen at Navajo community colleges and other col- 
leges an increase in enrollment and with the opportunity to pursue 
education in the home with a set amount of appropriations and the 
awards that are made and finding that many students who would 
like to go to school are unable to do so because they cannot have 
financial aid. 

» Tama recent graduate of a college and I went there through a 
Bureau of Indian Affairs scholarship and I returned back home to 
try to support my home reservation. 

The events that I mentioned earlier that have seemed to hit the 
community colleges at Rosebud have really had a devastating 
impact because of the appropriations cutbacks. Some of our pro- 
grams that received private Federal educational grants have been 
cut back and as a result have had to be absorbed by minimal 
appropriations that we see in 95-471. 

Mr. Ryan of the Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribe alluded to the 
recovery of indirect costs and as of this time we still have not 
negotiated an indirect cost and it is causing a financial problem for 
the college. 

We have also had a significant increase in the services. The 
academic program has grown from 23 instructors clear up to 60 
instructors and our total staff right now is 100. Looking back two 
years ago and seeing the small skeleton staff of five that started 
the community college, it is some significant growth. 

As I mentioned earlier, we have had some significant growth in 
enrollment. We started with 166 students. This year weare ap- 
proaching the 400 mark and our FTIE’s are increasing also. 

Mr. Yates. Good. It sounds like you have got a good college going 
and all you need is a little bit of money now. 

Mr. Barrp. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Good luck. 


UTE MOUNTAIN UTE TRIBE 
BIA AND IHS BUDGETS 
WITNESS 


JUDY M. KNIGHT, CHAIRPERSON 


Mr. Yates. The Ute Mountain Ute Tribe. 

Your statement is made a part of the record which means that 
we get it and we look at it. 

[Material follows:] 
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TESTIMONY FOR APPROPRIATIONS ‘SUBCOMITTEE 


Judy M. Knight 
Chairperson 
UTE MOUNTAIN UTE TRIBE 
Towaoc, CO 81334 


a} 


My name is Judy M. Knight, Chairperson b Etcttie Ute Meainitad 1 
Ute Tribe. I bring you greetings from my people and wish to 
express my appreciation for the opportunity to appear before 
you and testify. 

Whereas, we believe in and support the Band Analysis con- 


cept of budgeting it appears that due to a limited Base and 


cost increases caused by inflation we are never able to adequately 


fund the Bureau of Indian Affairs programs which we operate un- 
der P.L. 93-638. 

In addition, we strongly support and believe in the efforts 
of this Congress and the Reagan administration to bring infla- 
tion under control. For this reason we have carefully reviewed 
the Band Analysis we ARG DOr FY 1982 and oS us can 
tighten our belt in most programs and “Waerate: witht ae Base 
amount or tentative allocation. 

eageyer. inflation is going to cause us problems in three 
programs requiring additional funds over the tentative alloca- 
tion in order to adequately provide Bureau services to my people. 
These operating increases only amount to $58,000 but are mini- 


mum increases needed. These are shown as follows for the Bureau 


of Indian Affairs Indian Services appropriations: 
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TRIBAL:..COURTS.». <Se 77 Meath ie. BE on eee 


This amount will allow us to hire an Associate 
Judge and provide necessary training. This 
will be a tribal member who will support our 
Chief Judge, a non-Indian, and provide her 
with valuable insight into Indian ways as 

well as relieve her busy schedule by hand- 


ling many of the cases. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT SERVICES. 


We have operated the Ute Mountain Tribal 
Police Department for five years now and 
have always been short of funds. How- 
ever, it is getting more professional 
every year and we are very proud of our 
Police Department. This amount will al- 
low us to hire one Jailer to provide com- 
plete coverage. The balance will be used 
to provide adequate vehicle operating 


costs for our Department. 


SCHOLARSHIPS wx rriusaw,« Meri ge cc pyeeie eu 


Here again, rising costs have forced us to 
restrict scholarship grants for higher 
education for our young people. This 
is desperately needed to prepare these 
young people to adequately administer 
the affairs of the tribe in the future 


and compete in today's economic scene. 


oth ) 


. . $15,000 


da 


. $23,000 


$20,000 
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We have one final request which does not involve an in- 
crease of funds. It is also one which we have made before 
to the Congress. This involves getting the $65,000 which we 
receive every year Poh Rights preveecion funds’ of the Bureau 
‘placed in ‘the Base amount of our Band Analysis. Every year 
we finally receive the funds late in the year after worrying 
whether we will get it or not. If these funds were placed in 
the Base amount of our Band Aes insis we could do a more ade- 
quate job of planning ahead for this vital program needed to 
carry out our responsibilities under the Brunot Treaty with 
‘the State of Colorado. 
Finally in the Bureau of Indian Affairs Building and 
Patiay appropriation we necuast $50,000 in planning funds fh 
FY 1982 to provide a Resident Child Facility on the Ute Moun- 
tain Rededvation for our Indian children who are now being 
sent away from the reservation because of deviant behavior. 
We have been working toward this for several years now ae 


feel it is timely to implement this. 


Next, under the Indian Health Service appropriation we 
are asking $210,000 additional funds to supplement the ongoing 


programs which are essential to my people. 


mee PROG AN ew) ein we» | BBE, 000 


We presently .have a small program which has 
been funded at the same level for six years. 


~"We have been unable to” make a significant in <eret ey © a 


_ impact on family problems caused by alco- 


hol abuse. This amount will allow us to 
hire three additional: professional coun- 


selors and support costs. 
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EMERGENCY MEDICAL. SERVICES. . .°. ©... 4. © 2 .$94,000 


The tribeipresently owns an ambulance 
which is manned.by the Tribal Police 
Department. The Police only are train- 

ed in First Aid. Thus on the approximate . ad, 
twenty mile run to the hospital we have | a3 
experienced an excessive loss of life. 

‘This amount will provide an additional 

ambulance, professional staff and support 

costs for both White Mesa and Towaoc to 


provide these services. 


WATER? TANK? IMPROVEMENTS. 8% 2@2°%5 8OG S90... 4... some 


This amount will renovate the one million 
gallon water storage tank for Towaoc. This 
provides domestic water for the community. 
The present tank has been in service for 
years and needs to be lined with plastic 

to preserve the metal and stop leaks. If 
not done, the entire tank will need to be 


replaced in a few years. 


Thank you for this opportunity to present this testimony 
at your hearing. Your favorable consideration of these re- 


quests will be appreciated. 
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Mr. Yates. Tell me what it is you want the committee to do. 

Ms. Knicut. First of all if I may say thank you for letting us 
appear before you. 

What we are here for is an increase in our funding that we are 
getting at $58,000, an increase. 

Mr. YATES. For what program? 

Ms. Kniaut. It is broken down into Tribal Courts, $15,000, which 
was— 

Mr. YarTEs. It is broken down on page 2. 

Ms. Knicut. Yes. Then $23,000 for law enforcement services and 
$20,000 for Scholarships for a total of $58,000. 

Another thing we are asking is for $65,000 that we receive every 
year from the Rights Protection funds of the Bureau. They tell us 
we have this but what we would like is for it to be placed in the 
base amount of our Band Analysis because every year we are not 
sure whether we will get it. We don’t like to go through that. We 
would fund it a little better if we knew we had it. 

Mr. Yates. Also $94,000 for emergency medical services. 

Ms. Knicut. Well, we have another item that is $50,000 in 
planning funds. We would like a resident facility built on the 
reservation. We don’t have any right now and we have to send our 
students or the children that need to be placed here often in other 
places and at this time the only place where we are placing them is 
in the jail in Cortez; it is the House of Detention and it is not a 
very good place to place them. We want something on the reserva- 
tion. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. We appreciate your coming in 
and telling us about this. We will talk to BIA. 

Ms. KniGcut. One other thing under Indian Health is that we are 
asking for—it is all broken down on the last pages—$210,000. 

Mr. YatEs. Right. 

Thank you. 


ALASKA NATIVE HEALTH BOARD 
SCHOOL FUNDING AND IHS BUDGET 
WITNESS 


JAMES CRIPPEN ON BEHALF OF THE ALASKA NATIVE HEALTH BOARD 
AND AS VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN COUNCIL 


Mr. Yates. The Alaska Native Health Board, Mr. Crippen. 

Hello, Mr. Crippen. 

Mr. Crippen. Hello, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. YATES. Your statement may be made a part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES, U.S. HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 18, 1981. : 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: My name is Jim Crippen, 
Manager of J & A Inc., an Indian /Alaska Native owned architectural and 
construction firm from Anchorage. We would like to thank the chair for this 
gaat to testify before the subcommittee. 


In the interest of conserving the committee's time there are two areas 
‘we would like to touch on. 


The first item is the FCOZD Repair and. Improvement Projects for Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) schools. More than 40 of these schools are in Alaska. 
We have had personal experiences with 10. In every instance, these schools 
are in a condition that they cannot be given away which is what FCOID is all 
about. Our. experiences with the school at Barrow for example is when the 
BIA had brought the school up to state code the school district took it over. 
The remaining schools, which were generally built before we had districts, 
would be eligible for assumption when the FCOID program is completed. 


In our opinion as design professionals FCOID are not underwriting a 
modernization plan. What we are talking about here are fire walls to save 
lives in villages without fire trucks or running water, boiler and pipe 
repairs to pass boiler code inspections and structural repairs to permit 
further use of the buildings. 


As contractors we were into eight (8) BIA schools downriver from Bethel 
during 1980. Not one of these schools could pass a simple boiler inspection. 
We sincerely believe that the repair and improvement program at FCOID is 
worthy of the committee's continued support. 3 


The other area that we feel deserves an Alaskan overview is the Indian 
Health Service (IHS) budget as it pertains to Alaska. We support Mr. Whitecrow's 
testimony on behalf of the National Indian Health Board. Hopefully, the 
committee will also. = 


We believe the proposed Kanakanak Hospital and the Equity Health Care 
Fund deserve special attention. Kanakanak is not a hospital as you know 
hospitals here, it was not constructed as a hospital. The present facility 
ig a collection of buildings, including Quonset Huts, that appear to have been 
built for Tuberculosis confinement. To move a traction patient inside the 
building all traction equipment must be stripped off bed and patient. We 
believe most veterinarian schools are better equipped for surgery. As a footnote 
on facilities, our major Alaskan facility, Anchorage, still carries serious 


p.0.60X 8-830 ANCHORAGE ALASRA 99508. 
AIKCHITECTURE- G07) 276-1990 = ENGINEERING-9G07)2762440 CONSTRUCTIONGO/)274-4856 
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structural cracks from the 1964 earthquake.. 


Finally, we respectfully request the committee to take a long hard 
leok at the Mental Health and Alcoholism Program funding covered in 
Mr. Whitecrow’s testimony. Depending on the area selected Alaska unfortunately 
has a six to fifteen times greater alcohol-suicide-mental health rate than the 
lower 48. We are not proud of that statistic. On the other hand, we cannot 
conceive of a solution without professional help. 


We would like to go on record as supporting the testimony of Mr. Whitecrow 
and Mr. Saganey. If American Indian Health Care comes under attack, we would 
vespectfully suggest, first, a grace period to afford tribal organizations 
nationwide an opportunity to assist the Indian Health Service in establishing 
a list of facility and program priorities in keeping with the stated congressional 
policy (section 3) of the Indian Self-Determination Act. 


We thank you Mr. Chairman on behalf of the Council and the Alaska Native 
Health Board. 
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Mr. CripPENn. I was going to suggest that in the interest of saving 
your time, if you get time to skim it you will find we are not asking 
for anything specific. We are supporting Mr. Whitecrow’s testimo- 
ny of yesterday. I think the testimony pretty well speaks for itself. 

My. Yates. All right. 

Mr. CripPpEN. We would like to have you take a long, serious look 
at the administration versus the management budget approach to 
the alcohol-suicide-mental health situation. We have some almost 
intolerable figures at home that we don’t like to really see pub- 
lished, but like we are saying in the next to the final paragraph we 
can’t conceive of a solution without some sort of professional help. 
Hopefully you will take a long, hard look at that portion of the IHS 
budget. 

Thank you for the opportunity. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much for coming in. 

The Comanche Tribe. 

[The witness did not appear. | 


WHITE MOUNTAIN APACHE INDIAN TRIBE 


FUNDING FOR IRRIGATION PROJECTS 
WITNESS 


WILLIAM H. VEEDER, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Yates. Are the White Mountain Apaches here? 

Mr. VEEDER. William H. Veeder, White Mountain attorney. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Lupe is not coming in then? 

Mr. VEEDER. No, he could not make it. 

Mr. YATES. Proceed. 

Mr. VEEDER. We are going to file a separate statement but our 
urgency is very, very great, Mr. Chairman. We are confronted with 
a situation where the White Mountain Apaches have a supply of 
water on their land that simply has not been used for the last 
hundred years because there has been no help to them to construct 
irrigation projects. We have $1,500,000 in the budget this time and 
it is an imperative necessity. Competition for that water, Mr. 
Chairman, between the White Mountain Apaches and the City of 
Phoenix is terrible and we are having a real struggle in that 
regard. Anything you can do for us, we would certainly appreciate 
it. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. VEEDER. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Yatss. Thank you. 

Are you waiting to testify? You are just part of the audience. 

We have a statement to insert in the record from the American 
Indian Health Service of Chicago, Inc., presented by Kenneth R. 
Scott, Executive Director. 

Similarly, the Omaha Tribe of Nebraska has sent a statement in 
that may be made a part of the record. 

This is the statement made by Mr. Nelson D. Frank on behalf of 
the Shee Atika, Incorporated, and that may be made a part of the 
record also. 

There is a statement from the Nevada Urban Indians, Inc., Jane 
Harrowa, Chairperson, and that will be made a part of the record. 
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A statement from the Boston Indian Council, Inc., will also be 
made a part of the record. 7 | 

The statement submitted by David M. Gipp, Executive Director 
of the United Tribes Educational Technical Center will be made a 
part of the record, as well as the statements from James Thunder 
of the Forest County Potawatomi Community; Paul S. Williams, 
First Chief of the Native Village of Venetie Tribal Government; 
and Edward P. Wilson, Chairman of the 22d Business Committee of 
the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma. 

The Makah Tribal Council sent a statement, as did the United 
South and Eastern Tribes; James M. Peirce of the National Feder- 
ation of Federal Employees; Ethel E. Wortis, Chairman of the 
National Committee on Indian Education of the Association of 
American Indian Affairs; and Verner Duus, Program Director of 
the Navajo Area School Board Association. Their statement will be 
put in the record. 

Similarly the statement submitted by Roberta Arkeketa and 
Dale. Means on behalf of the Oglala Sioux Tribe Crisis Center may 
be made part of the record. 

The statement concerning the special scholarship program in law 
for American Indians and the statements submitted on behalf of 
the Puyallup Tribal School Board and Puyallup Nation on funding 
for Puyallup Nation’s Fisheries Management and Enhancement 
Programs may be put in the record. 

[Documents follow:] 
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PRESENTED TO: House Suv—Committee on 
Interior and Related Agencies © 
Rm. B-308/Rayburn Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


PRESENTED BY: Kenneth R. Scott, Executive Director 
American Indian Health Service of ChLgeee Inc. 
838 West Irving Park Road 
Chicago, Illinois 60613 


DATE: February 10, 1981 


\ 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Kenneth R. Scott, Executive Director of the American 
Indian Health Service of Chicago, Inc. I am interested in the health care of 
the American Indians, but more specifically, the urban Indian health. In the 
first three years of Title V of PL.94-437, the level of funding for all 41 urban 
projects did not excede $11,200,000. The projects survived but not as well as 
they could have, especially ied you consider the rising cost of living and the 
rising cost of medical care, 


In Chicago: the American Indian Health Service (AIHS) has utilized its base 
funding in an orchestrated effort to bring health care to the urban Indians, 
As a Phase II, IHS grantee, the AIHS has developed a wide network of referral 
resources that include; 28 health clinics; 17 hospitals and a wide variety of 
dental, mental health, drug & alcohol, and medical speciality providers. 
Additionally, the staff provide health education services at an Indian high= 
school and coordinate community seminars for the Indian community. One more 
point to be made about the American Indian Health Service of Chicago is we are 
presently renovating our space to offer a medical/dental clinic. One of our 
neighborhood hospitals have availed themselves to our efforts. 


If AIHS can be used as a "measuring stick" of things that can be accomplished 
in the name of Indian health, then I will allow that more progress can be made 
if each project were brought up to their maximum funding level as spelled out 
in their individual Urban Specific Health Plan of 1979. : 


It is with this in mind that I am asking you to strongly support the American 
Indian Health Care Associations recommendation of funding for $18,750,000 under 
PL.94—-437, Title V Urban Indian Health; additionally, I strongly recommend that 
you consider funding the rural Indian health who are not presently served by the 
existing 41 projects. 


Thank you for you allowing me this time. 


me 
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OMAHA TRIBE OF NEBRASKA 
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CONGRESSIONAL TESTIMONY 
PRESENTED BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITEE ON INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


February 19, 1981 
INTRODUCTION OF WITNESS. 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, I am Elmer Blackbird, 
Chairman of the Omaha Tribal Council for the Omaha Tribe of Nebraska, test- 
ifying on behalf of the Omahas in support of the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ 
Budget Request for Fiscal Year 1982, which contains monies that would direct- 
ly benefit the Tribe. With me are two members of the Tribal Council: Mr. 
Mark Merrick, Vice-Chairman, and Mr. Hollis Stabler, Council Member. 


REQUEST. Amount 


The Omaha Tribe wishes to farm 2,100 acres of the 
Blackbird Bend area which requires irrigation. Cons- 
truction of an irrigation sprinkler system would in- 
crease current low crop-yields, thereby increasing our 
Tribal economic base. 


2) Construction of Detention Center: $ 773,000. 
Inclusion of these monies will enable a new Deten- 
tion Center to be constructed. The present facility 
-.ig physically unsafe and unhealthy. A new facility 


1) Irrigation Construction: $ 900,000 
| will up-grade both physical and safety standards. 


3) Sustain Land Claims Litigation: $ 150,000 


The Tribe requires this amount of monies to sus- 
tain continuing land claims litigation. At issue is 
8,000 acres in the Monona and Mission Bend areas that 
rightfully belong to the Omahas. Litigation of these 
| 8,000 acres in question will] settle this issue legally 
| and morally. 


Total Requested: $1, 823,000 


76-640 O - 81 - 59 
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CONGRESSIONAL TESTIMONY 
PRESENTED BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


TEXT 


IRRIGATION CONSTRUCTION: Since the Omaha Treaty of 1854, with the United States 
of America, there has been much controversy regarding the eastern boundary of 
our Reservation, originally fixed and agreed to as the center of the Missouri 
River. At the time of our Treaty, the Missouri River flowed around what is 
known as the Blackbird Bend Oxbow. However, due to the activities begun in the 
1940's just prior to World War II, by the Army Corp of Engineers to control the 
width and depth of the Missouri for navigational purposes, the oxbow was com- 
pletely severed from our original Reservation land base. This severed area, as 
a result, became a part of the Iowa side of the Missouri River. The severed 
land area and the now exposed river bottom became farmable land and non-Indians 
moved onto the Blackbird Bend Oxbow and commenced farming it. 

Last year, in Omaha Tribe v. Wilson, the Omaha regained title to the 
Blackbird Bend area, representing 2,962 acres, by pursuing litigation all the 
way to the Supreme Court. At least 2,100 acres of this area is farmable. 
Approximately half, 1,000 acres of the 2,100, is sandy in character, as deter- 
mined by soil surveys conducted in conjunction with the Wilson case. Inspite 
of this condition, crops, primarily corn and soybeans are planted. However, 
during the hot dry summer months, these crops suffer from lack of sufficient 
water; resulting in low crop-yields. 

In order that this trend may be reversed, water by irrigation must be 
supplied to the crops during the summer months. The soil survey studies fur- 
ther indicated that water is available at shallow depths of 50 - 60 feet under 
the ground and can be supplied to the surface. However, to be able to do 
would be through irrigation efforts of a sprinkler system, as is the common 
practice by non-Indian farmers in our vicinity. 


CONSTRUCTION OF DETENTION CENTER: The present facility which serves as the jail 
is in extremely bad physical condition. To put people in this facility jeo- 
pardizes their physical well-being since the building is virtually unsafe and 
well below health standards. The purpose of the Detention Center is to pro- 
vide protective custody of persons endangering themselves and the community. 
However, this purpose cannot be served since the facility is deteriorated to 
the point of further endangering the health and welfare of such persons. 
Continual use of this facility results in cruel and unusual punishment 
and borders on inhumane treatment. A new.Center will provide the necessary 
up-grading of the physical and safety standards so desparately needed. 


* SUSTAIN LAND CLAIMS LITIGATION: The Omaha Tribe requires additional funds to 
continue its land claims litigation. In the past, the Omahas have been success- 
ful by winning the Blackbird Bend land claims. However, there is another 

8,000 acres in question that the Omahas urgently wish to settle. The 8,000 
acres at issue concern the Monona and Mission Bend area. These areas,-once a 
part of the Omaha Reservation, were moved onto by non-Indians who have been 
farming this land for the past 50 - 60 years. The Tribe feels a strong need 

to re-establish title to these acres in question through proper litigation 

in order to settle this issue both legally and morally. 
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CONCLUSION: 

We are asking that this Subcommittee support our effort in all three 
of these most critical areas and to include the $1,823,000 dollars within 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs Budget Request for FY '82. 

To do so, will enable the Omaha Tribe to: 


1) Begin to decrease its dependency on federal government and 
state resources and to develop our own. 


2) Allow the Tribe to take a step toward economic 
self-sufficiency. 


3) Begin to provide ourselves with an economic base in which 
the Tribe can strengthen its Indian self-determination 
efforts. 


Thank you very much. This concludes our entire statement. We 
would be please to answer any questions you may have. 


=i OC Oi 
Eire Ip of ahigs 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, my name is 
Nelson D. Frank, President of Shee Atika, Incorporated, a cor- 
poration formed under the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act. 

I represent 1,878 shareholders and I am a graduate of Mt. Edge- 
cumbe High School. I am an elected public official of the Sitka 
Borough Assembly. Sitka is the fifth largest community in 
Alaska, with a population of 8,000 people. 

In testimony at last fall's field consultation meetings. 
regarding the closure of Mt. Edgecumbe High School, Native leaders, 
parents and students, stated their strong desire to have the 
school remain open for the continued educational progress of 
Alaska Native youth. 

In the fall of 1979, the Department of the Interior's 
Program Review Division of the Office of Budget conducted an 
off-reservation boarding school study. From this study came a 
recommendation to close Mt. Edgecumbe High School. At no time, 
prior or during this study were we consulted on the proposed 
closure. 

Mt. Edgecumbe High School began operations in 1947. In 
the beginning, phe school conducted a comprehensive secondary 
academic program plus a limited elementary program, and a vocation- 
al training school. Enrollment at that period was in the six 


hundreds. 
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The students came from all over the state, from rural 
Alaska where there were no schools. 
At one time those students, who could not get into the 
Mt. Edgecumbe High School were sent outside the state to areas 
such as Chemawa, in Salem Oregon, Chiiloco in Oklahoma, and 
Intermountain Utah. 
Local village secondary schools have been developing 


gradually. On September 3, 1976, the Governor of Alaska signed 


a Consent Decree as settlement of a civil class action brought 
against the state on behalf of Alaska Native children of secon- 
dary school age. (Molly Hootch ee) In this settlement, the 
state agreed thats 
(1) Every child of school age has the right to a 
public education in the local community in which 
he resides; and 
(2) Neither the department (of education) nor a 
district may require a child to live away from 


the local community in which he resides to ob- 


tain an education. 
The most critical consideration resulting from the 


closure of Mt. Edgecumbe High School is the placement of those 


displaced students. 

Many rural Native parents want their children to attend 
Mt. Edgecumbe. The students attend the school by choice. They 
testify that the school represents an important and valuable 


option to them and their children. 
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Mt. Edgecumbe Boarding High School operates under 
the New Bureau of Indian Affairs funding formula system. It 
generates 2.9 million dollars and enrolls between 400-425 
students, for a pupil cost of $7,000 per student. 

The school has been an accredited high school since 
1949, with scholastic standards and graduation recuse nenee that 
exceed State of Alaska requirements. Mt. Edgecumbe High School 
has graduated many of today's Alaska Native leaders. Currently, 
22-25% of the school's graduates go on to college or university, 
and have the academic preparation to successfully complete eee 
phase of higher education. 

Last summer the Department of the Interior decided to 
make the school year 1980-81 Mt. Edgecumbe's last. The strong 
concern and protest by students, parents, and the Alaska Native 
community, as well as, many others concerned and involved with 
education, caused the Bureau to reverse the decision. The 
Department of the Interior determined at that time, that the State 
of Alaska was not ready to absorb the Mt. Edgecumbe students, 
should the school close. 

The Natives of Alaska are facing the need for more 
technically trained and highly educated people, more now than at 
any time previously. The need is tremendous in business, resource 


development and management. 
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Alaska tribes and Native corporations need trained 
- administrators, corporate executives, and highly skilled people 
to compete in today's society. Schools that provide a high 


quality education, leadership skills, broad social experiences, 


and promote the development of a healthy self-concept, and self- 

confidence is essential for the future leaders of Alaska. We 

must continue to have that resource available to our children. 
Finally, the Department of the: Interior's regulations 


State in their policies "The federal government has a direct 


-interest, as trustees, in protecting Indian and Alask Native 
children, including their education." And that the Assistant Secretary 


shall, “assure that no new policy shall be established, nor any 


existing policy be changed or modified, without consultation 


-with the affected Tribes and Alaska Native government entities." 


We need to have Mt. Edgecumbe remain open. The abrupt 
closure would have a severe and negative impact on the education 
of our youth, as well as, on the local economy. 

We’ ask for continued appropriations for the school, for 
‘continued operation and strongly urge consultation and qualitative 
research be conducted well in La plnad of any further plans for 


closure of Mt. Edgecumbe High School. 
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Nevada Urban Indians, Inc. 
Health Program 
917 E. 6th Street, Reno, Nevada 
Outside Witness Testimony 
Indian Health Service 


The Nevada Urban Indians, Inc., Board of Directors which is 
representative of the urban Indian people of the Reno/Sparks metro- 
politan area, numbering approximately 1,876 people, present this 
testimony to express the concern that future funding for uban Ind- 
ian health programs be continued and to share information showing 
that the past two (2) years of funding received by the Nevada Urban 
Indians, Inc., Health Program has been functional, beneficial, and 
continues to be a valuable service to the urban Indian people of 
Reno/Sparks and Carson City. Carson City is also served by the 
Health Program and has an approximate population of 1,049, 


The Nevada Urban Indians, Inc., Health Program began September 
1, 1978, through the concern and efforts of the community and the 
implementation of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act, P.L. 
94-437, Title V, Urban Indian Health. Previous to 1978, health 
efforts generated for urban Indian people were little if nothing 
at all, due to the lack of funding available to address these needs. 
Essentially, urban Indian people were overlooked and forgotten, al- 
though the migration of Indian people from reservation settings to 
urban centers has been overwhelming and great social and health 
needs have moved from bad to worse over the years. 


Since the Health Program began in 1978, several major accom- 
plishments have been made. As the first program year was designed 
to focus on planning, the Health Program met the challenges of dev- 
eloping an Urban Specific Health Plan that detailed the Health needs 
of urban Indian people, the resources available, the "unmet" health 
needs, and a plan on how the unmet health needs would be met. Also 
developed during the first year was a Community Health Worker Program 
that is the backbone of the Health Program. 


The Community Health Worker Program, the basic health service to 
urban Indian people, has developed into an integral part of the local 
Indian health care system. Three (3) Community Health Workers (two 
(2) located in Reno/Sparks and one (1) stationed in Carson City) and 
a Community Health Service Coordinator (L.P.N.) provide the following 
services to their respective communities in an effort to link urban 
Indian people with the health care they need and want: transporta- 
tion, referrals, make appointments, make homevisits, provide home 
care, act as an advocate/liaison for the client and provider, and 
conduct community health education. Essentially, we require our 
Workers to be all things at all times for their clients. 


A major highlight in the development of the Health Program and 
its efforts to provide health care that is accessible, acceptable and 
available to urban Indian people, has bein the joint relationship we 
have enjoyed with the Reno/Sparks Indian Colony in the development 
of the Reno/Sparks Tribal Health Center that serves both the Colony 
and urban population. 


~~ Se ee) 
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The Health Center provides a small ambulatory clinic that 
emphasizes preventive health, health maintenance, health education, 
and coordination with existing health care services within the 
community. The Health Center is staffed by a Physicians Assistant 
and assisted by the Colony's CHRs and tne Health Program's CHWs. 
The Health Center opened October 1, 19/9, and averages 17 patients 
a day. 


The Health Center changed the role of the CHWs from just out- 
reach to more of a direct health care provider role. The Health 
Center has not only been a resource in its. self but also has cut 
down on the necessary trips previously required for urban Indian 
people to receive any type of health care. The Schurz Indian Health 


Service Hospital is a 200 mile round trip and the Stewart Indian 


Health Service Clinic is 90 miles round trip. 


Although the development of the Community Health Worker Pro- 
gram and the Health Center have made health care accessible and 
available, there are still great needs. The primary needs are the 
continued development of the Health Center and the CHW Program and 
additional funding for Indian Health Service Contract Care for the 
State of Nevada. Each year the Contract Care funds fall very short 
of meeting the needs for the total funding year. One of the main 
reasons for this is that when Nevada was made a Contract Care State 
several years ago, additional funding was not made to address the 
increased population, an already inadequate budget was required to 
stretch even further. As a major percent of our urban Indian pop- 
ulation is Nat&ve Nevada, qualifying for Contract Care, we greatly 
feel the results of inadequate dollars. Also, our Contract Care 
dollars may be threatened again if the laws are changed to include 
non-Indian male spouses and others living in Indian homes unless 
additional funding is appropriated to address this matter. Along 
with additional burdens should go additional funding or else everyone 
looses. 


Through the efforts of Indian people, local community resources, 
and the appropriations of Congress, health care for urban Indian 
people has become a reality. And, although every effort is ‘made to 
utilize existing dollars and energies, work still must continue for 
further development, we have many years to make up for, and consisten- 
cy to assure that our past efforts and future dreams will florish 
to a reality. We therefore, hope that we have impressed upon you, 
the need to continue our program, as well as other urban Indian health 
programs, and although we are looking at tighter budgets we urge 
you to give.us serious consideration. We hope that a once forgot- 
ten people will not, again, become forgotten. 


\ Jane Harrowa, Chairperson 


The Eoston Indian Council 


WSast3A ele sha. Csincil: Ine. 
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Telephone 232-0343-44 


(BIC) recommends that $18.5 million be appr- 


priated to fund Title Vv of the American Indian Health Care Improvement 
Act for FY 1982. It is important that funding levels be increased far 
more than they have in the past because: The power of the program doll- 
ar has eroded due to inflation; no new programs have been started; and, 
there has been very little expansion of services under current Title V 
contracts, so that most programs are behind schedule. 


Through its Title V contract, the BIC in the past 2% years has done a 


great deal to improve the 


health status of its Indian community of over 


5,000. Cooperative agreements with six Boston health care institutions 
have been established to Provide the community with essential primary 
medical and dental services. This year, the health program will be acc- 


ountable for 1800 health 
year. Outreach services, 


visits, an increase of almost 40% over last 
a vital component to the program, have been ext- 


ended to 450 families (approximately 35% of the population). Since the 
BIC is a multi-service agency, many health outreach efforts have been 


responsible’ for directing 


clients toward other programs, such as housing, 


employment, and social services, which can directly and indirectly impact 
on the health and weli-being of people. 


During FY-81, the BIC has 


instituted two new programs. An arrangement with 


a local neighborhood health center has been made to administer the Women, 
Infants, and children (WIC) nutrition program at the BIC. Also, a health 
education project has commenced; although primarily a research project ev- 
aluating the quality of educational materials available to Indians, it is 
hoped that this undertaking will pave the way for direct health education 


services to be offered *o 


the BIC community. 


Staff development is an important concern of the BIC health program. Plans 
have been made to afford the health staff with the opportunity to increase 
their health, communication, and interpersonal skills, in order to grow pr- 
ofessionally as the health program matures and assumes greater responsibility. 
Developing staff potential will help assure maximum participation of Indian 
people in the Boston health program. 


When considering the funding level for Title V, it is important to understand 
the effect an urban health project can have on the community. In the Bo- 
stcn area, our studies have shown that over 60% of the population had no 

or inadequate health insurance. ‘ihe service provided here is a community 
service-people depend on it. Nearly all Indians using health services in 


Boston go through the BIC. 


In the past, when Indians have used other area he- 


alth agencies, these centers were largely unaware of this ethnic group. Of 
Boston health institutions, 91% do not classify Indians as a race catagory; 


“ae few that do were still 
fndians. This implicates 


unaware that their services were being used by 
the Native Americans in Boston as an invisible 


Knowledge of the Circle 


ee 
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Minority, probably mistaken for other ethnic types. Providers are unable 
for the most part to recognize that an understanding of Indian customs and 
thought is essential to any attempt to serve this group. Effective util- 
ization of health services has been furthur impaired by education level, 
language, transportation, and economic barriers, and obstacles imposed by 
the health care e¢:.vironment in Boston itself: a complex ard highly fragm- 


ented system that would confuse even the most erudite consumer. 
While it has bee: sown that the BIC health program has had a significant 


and ameliorative effect on the community and can proudly look back on its 
accomplishments, the mission is not yet accomplished and view must be cast 
toward the future. There are stil] many health reiated problems and issues 
to be addressed. A large proportion of the population to date are rot reg- 
ular users of health services. Some of the barriers to care have been rem- 
oved or attenuated by the program, yet others exist that will take more time 
and creative energy to overcome. Health education and preventive services 
are greatly needed to assist the urbpan Indian to understand the locai health 
system, to learn when to use health services, to appreciate the effect pers- 
onal behavior can have on health and illness, and in general to begin to take 
greater responsibility for his own health and safety. Also, In terms of 
services, Boston area Indians lack adequate access to obstetrical, prenatal, 
and mental health care. 


The health program needs tc go forward. The Boston program is presently in 
the second of four developmental phases which describe the progress of urban 
health programs. As the BIC health program has made a committment to its 
community to fullv evolveand to continue to provide better services, so has 
Congress, it is felt, made a committment to its urban Indian constituency to 
tulfill the intent of Title Vv of the Indian Health Care Improvement Act. 
Failure *o appropriate necessary funds to allow programs to not only to surv- 
ive bnt to grew will ultimately result in the hopes and expectations of 
Indian people to once again be allowed to rise only to end in dissappointment 
and frustration. 


The proof that urban vcrojects are worthy of continued governmental support 
“lies in the past experience of these programs. Phase III and IV programs 

nave been found ta deliver »rimary’ care in a way that 1s cost-effective and 
well-utilized, and have become part ef the overal! health care delivery syst- 
ems ?n their areas. The Boston program, judging from its success so far, al- 
ong with the 21 other phase II programs, should have the chance complete their 
development. 


A final note regarding funding is that Title V monies may be the only source 
of revenve availabie to urban programs. Other governmental subsidies for 
urban health projects apoear to be rapidly diministiing, which makes cuts in 
Title V appropriations even more ominous than even berore. If the Boston 
program and other urban yroups are to fulfill one of the major goals of the 
Act as expressed by Congress-to ensure that the health status of Indian pe- 
ople is brought to parity with that of the general population-full support 
Congress is now warranted. 


The Boston Indian Council, therefore, strongly urges the subcommittee to rec- 
ommened an appropriation of $18.5 million for FY 1982. 
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February 17, 1981 


TO: Honorable Representative Sidney R. Yates, Chairman, Subcommittee 
on Interior and Related Agencies, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. House of Representatives : 


AGENCY: United Tribes Educational Technical Center 
3315 South Airport Road, Bismarck, North Dakota 58501 


SUBMITTED BY: Mr. David M. Gipp, Executive Director 
United Tribes Educational Technical Center 


SUBJECT: United Tribes Educational Technical Center FY 1982 
request for additional funds in the amount of $569,698.00. 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to submit this testimony 

for the record regarding the United Tribes Educational Technical Center's 
(United Tribes and Center) prime contract allocation for Fiscal Year 1982. 
For the present fiscal year, United Tribes allocation, via P.L. 93-638 
contract from the Employment Development line item of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) budget is $1,312,500.00. For FY 1982 United Tribes 
has a tentative allocation of $1,103,600.00 as determined by the BIA. 
This tentative allocation, if solidified, would prove to be a reduction 
beyond the costs of the basic needs of the Center, and would conceivably 
result in the closure of United Tribes. Consequently, due to this ex- 
treme situation, we are requesting additional monies in the amount of 
$569,698.00. . 


Mr. Chairman, as we shall note, United Tribes has experienced budget 
cuts for the past few years and as a result the Center has practiced 
strict austerity measures in its operation. However, there becomes a 
point when even the most austerious budget cannot compensate a programs 
basic needs. At United Tribes this point was reached with the FY 1981 
allocation. Only through the elimination of various components of our 
program was the Center able to remain in operation. Therefore, in 
addition to the above, this is a minimal request based upon: 


ee 


1. the fact that the tentative allocation would result ina 
16% cut to an already lean budget, and additionally would 
result in a 28% reduction over a four year term, (FY 1979 
to FY. 1982); and 


2. a presently deficient level of support for training and edu- 
cational services to come 300 "truly needy" students and 
dependents on an 105 acre campus at Bismarck, North Dakota; 
and 


3. the increased demand by students from Federally Recognized 
Tribes for technical and vocational training, as we shall 
indicate later in this testimony. 


Thus, merely to maintain the operation of United Tribes, our total appro- 
priations request for FY 1982 is $1,673,298.00 


t 
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United Tribes is a residential vocational school which admits Indian 
students from some 20 to 40 reservations throughout the western United 
States. A majority of our students have never spent more than one year 


-away from the reservations and have histories of chronic unemployment 


due to the severe lack of jobs and educational deficits which are well 
below the national average. Less than one-third have completed high 
school and many have other manifestations of difficulty in coping with 
non-Indian society, generational poverty and hardship. United Tribes, 
therefore, has for 12 years provided an educational environment designed 
to fit the needs of a diverse Tribal clientele. As such, the Center 
represents the first tangible chance at successful education and employ- 
ment for most of its students. 


United Tribes is among very few Indian technical institutions which 
meet the needs of these people, a fact evidenced by a waiting list that 
consistently numbers over 250, or nearly as many aS we are able to en- 
roll. Clearly, United Tribes serves Indian people who are either not 
well served or not served at all. 


Operating twelve months of the year, admitting and graduating students 
each month, the Center was the first technical institution in the country 
to be Indian owned and operated. Contracted from the BIA by the five 
tribes of North in 1969, United Tribes is founded upon the premise that 
Indian education must take place in an environment which is conducive 

to learning. 


Accordingly, the United Tribes philosophy is that the Indian family is 

the key to any success——now and in the future. While the Center serves 
the single student, it continues to emphasize and directs its services 

to married couples and single parent families. Thus the Center provides 
training and services relevant to its clientele, including: an elementary 


‘school, a dispensary, a child development center, and a nursery. As such, 


United Tribes exists as an Indian family community with a total popula- 
tion in the vicinity of 300. 


The prime contract in question, supports those institutional activities 
which are fundamental to the delivery of vocational education via the 
Center's philosophy. These include: 


--- a core of vocational programs which have been ongoing and 
updated throughout the past 11 years, 


- supplies and equipment for the vocations, 


- adult education for students who wish to enter vocations 
which require GED's or high school diplomas, 


- counseling services, 


- .a modest offering of cultural and recreational activities 
that necessarily supplement the programs of any credible 
educational institution, 


- a research and planning effort which works continually toward 
the purposes of full accreditation, the Center is presently 
‘recognized as a Candidate for Accreditation with the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Schools, 
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- a placement office which has successfully placed between 
85 and 90% of United Tribes' graduates in jobs of their 
vocational choice since the Center's inception, 


- and support services such as the cafeteria, housing, 
maintenance and so forth. 


Prior to FY 1979 the BIA had kept the Center's budget at virtually a , 
fixed rate, however, since that time reductions have occurred, including 
the FY 1982 reduction, that amount to 28%. This has taken place while 
such basic costs as heating fuel have risen from $1.57 to $2.88 a cubic 
foot, an increase of 83%. Mr. Chairman, we expect that these types of 
inflationary increases will continue to hamper our operation. 


While we have received limited outside assistance from such agencies 

as the Department of Education and the Economic Development Administra- 
tion, it has not been long-term or permanent in nature. It is the 

BIA, "as the delegated prime agent in carrying out the United States’ 
trust responsibility to Indians," which must logically and ethically 
be called upon to provide the long-term support that is necessary for 
United Tribes to sustain its basic functions and meet accreditation 
standards. 


Because the Center directly serves a reservation clientele, it is 
important to note that this service is not a duplication of those ren- 
dered by the BIA. Moreover, United Tribes in the spirit of self-deter- 
mination, is (1) the first (since 1969) independent Tribal effort sup- 
ported by BIA to successfully provide vocational and technical training; 
and is (2) reflective of a Tribal and national trend toward locally 
controlled postsecondary education programs;“ as well as being (3) 
atypical of past BIA policies of relocation. Indeed our mission re- 
spects the Tribal and individual needs of American Indians. It strives 
to deliver a program cognizant of Tribal internal and self-determination 
policies. 


At present, the rate of energy-related development in North Dakota (and 
adjacent states where there are also considerable areas of Indian land) 
is considerable and dictates that Tribes and inter-tribal organizations 
such as United Tribes increase efforts that relate vocational education 
with economic development. Thus, energy related industry. represents 

an opportunity for many tribes throughout this region to develop viable 
economic bases for the first time since reservations were formed. As 

a leader in vocational education for Indian people, United Tribes is in 
an unique position to plan and coordinate the necessary training of an 
existing labor force relevant to Tribal and area economic development. 
Thus, we have on the reservations two of the classical ingredients for 
economic development, natural resources and human resources which in- 
clude the demonstrated educational capability of United Tribes. 


It is critical to recognize that the level of funding we are requesting 
would allow us to merely maintain operation and upgrade areas that have 
forcibly been neglected due to the previous budget cuts. However, it 
falls short of the educational and economic potential which United 
Tribes has demonstrated. 
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‘Mr. Chairman, this concludes our, testimony, if further information is 
desired in regard to United Tribes, we would be happy to provide the 
same upon request. 


NOTES 
IiPinal Report of the American Indian Policy Review Commission,” 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, DC, 1977, page 265. 


nisi 95-471, The Tribally Controlled Community College Act of 
1978. 
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February 1%, 1981 


Congressman Sidney Yates, Chairman 
House Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations west 
B-4%08 Rayburn House Office Building <t 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Congressman Yates: 


Enclosed is the statement of the Forest County Fotawatomi 
Community, Inc. regarding the new Indian Health Service 
eligibility standard proposed regulation changes. WE 
feel this is a serious threat and urge your careful con- 
sideration of our recommendations. If the regulation . 
change stands as written the Indian Health Service budget 
must be quickly and drastically increased to cover the 
newly eligible, nationwide. We expect quick action in 

at least one if not both of these directions. 


Sincere Ly, 


mes Thunder, Tribal Chairman ' 


orest County Potawatomi 


ces, Wosnmne sPruecy 
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Statement 


All Health services are based on available money —- money de- 
termined by Congress each session, not determined by need 
based on what the regulation offers. This new "proposed" 
regulation opening services to ]) all non-Indian spouses, 

2) all non-Indian immediate family members and, 2) other 
non-Indian household members, creates an immense but uncal- 
culable increased cost to Indian Health Service at a time 
when everyone knows there are cuts coming (or at best no 
cuts but only minimal increases to cover a portion of infla- 
tionary rise in current service eosts). 


The Forest County Potawatomi Community sees this regulation 
as well written and well conceived in terms of providing 
health services in the Indian Community, but in terms of 
maintaining our tribe as a complete and separate nation 

that has an investment in the health of tribal memberg this 
new eligibility standard is a disaster! On Ceep study of 
the regulation we can infer that this is either an intentional 
or accidental move towards termination of the tribes. Let 
us list the problems we see with these regulations which are 
well beyond the one that. should be immediately obvious - 

we can't afford to serve all these additional neople without 
a very considerable increase in the Indian Health Service 
budget. 


1. Some tribes object to interference in their ovn social 
organization and/or constitutional position regarding 
which femilies are part of the tribes? Gis eta ca scicrcin 
Winnebago Community insists thnt a woman marrying out 
of the tribe should be supnorted by her husband rather 
than the tribe support him). The Forest County FPota.:a- 
tomi Community is able to accent the male snouse ag 
well as the female spouse but only where they are 
actively part of the tribe's sovereign existance. 

This should be left to the tribe to determine if 
spousal coverage is consistent with the tribe's own 
constitution. 

e. Some tribes cover non-Indian children now through their 
enrollment/membership rules (i.e. if adopted by the 
Tribal Member parent the tribe can/will adopt the child) 
while other tribes have a blood quantum reauirement 
which eliminates even some Indian children from tribal 
adoption if they are not enough Indian of that tribe. 
If money were available to assure both adequate and 
quality care for Tribal Member Indiars and additional 
money made available to expand these services 
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Forest County Potawatomi Community, Inc. would be happy 
to provide health and social services to the non-Indian 
or non-member children in Tribal Member's households. 

If that money is not there our children always come first - 
it is ‘a matter of ‘survival of our tribe. 

Other non-Indian househol¢ members referred to in this 
regulation are to be covered only for health rroblems 
which will affect the health of the Indian family members. 
How can Indian Health Service nossibly monitor this limit 
with doctors? Can you even begin to ask the doctors to 
distinguish prior to diagnosis and treatment between 
contagious and non-contagious ailaments for billing pur- 
poses? Won't they in all right tell you where your 
regulation should be carefully placed? Cr will Indian 
Health Service manage this the casiest way (and mildly 
justifiable in terms of monitoring costs) and pay for 

any health service that is incurred by a non-Indian 
household member which is not vehemently onprosed by the 
tribe? Again a cost factor whether limited in services 
to be paid for or not. 

The most serious concern of our tribe is the social 


- change (followed by the collapse of Indian Health Service 


under the burden of cost) encouraged due to the 
eligibility of the new’ regulation. The third category 

ot non-Indians to be served, other household members, 
will encourage sickly relatives and friends to move into 
Indian households to receive medical coverage. These 
people generally will have low or no income or if they 

do have a personal income could be exploited for it as 
sometimes happens to sickly Indian family members now. 
The point is that neither the reasons nor the results 

are desireable from a health care or a tribal point of 
view, nor even from a family point of view. If encouraging 
extended family were desired other ways are necessary in 
order to bring in the strong as well as the weak, the 
financial contributors as well as those with little re- 
sources. The social burden-.added to these families which 
are already dealing with ‘any social problems due to racial 
combination is undesireable for them, separate from the 
tribe's objections. Good medical care for these nersons 
is important and necessary but Indian Health Services are 
not the resource to use. We fear that here is where 

the design (or accident) is to destroy Indian Health 
Services by making them both unmanageably costly and by 
serving so many people besides Indians that the intent 

of providing treaty guaranteed health care is corrupted 
into another welfare program where even some "white 

folks with money to pay” are served for nothing. WE 

want to protect our right to health services exchanged 
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for the United States taking of: our lands and lives in the 
past, and see that in order to do so WE must object to Incian 
Health Service money providing service to other than minor 
children, spouses, and widow/ers who are non-Incians. WE 

do this regretting denying services to those few non-Indians 
in the Indian community who really are part of our lives who 
could have been provided services if the tribes themselves 

had the power to make these decisions and did not have to 
accept Indian Health Service's bureaucracy's judgements and 
Gefinitions. 


We suggest some problems you shoulc examine if you vlan to 
accept some of the other tribes recommendations we have heard. 
These are as follows: 


Melle cos. 


1. You limit Indian Health Services to only tribal merbers 

a) Urban programswill have chaos 

b) Pregnancy of an Indian child, non-Incian mother - | 
what and when is this covered? 

c) Family planning - will the non-Indian wife be 
denied services? Speaking of social changes 
caused by regulations - this would be quite a 
feat to tell Indian men (or any men anywhere) 
that they are fully responsible for their 
family's birth control and family planning. 
Telling the wives might be even more cifficult. 

d) Child care or financial support of Indian children- 
if either the mother or father is incaracitated 
due to untreated illness, or if loss of family 
resources results from outgo for medical ex- 
penses of non-Indian parent or child there 
ecsential elements of protection for all the 

family's children suffers. Wisconsin law 
requires financial support of the spouse in a 
legal marriage as well as for each to support 
all children in common, while each parent is 
legally responsible for financial support and 
care of their own’children/child. Morally, both 
parents in a home must provide both care and 
support for all children as best that each can. 
Reasonably, if a parent is contributing to the 
health and well being of the other parent's 
child/ren, their own children should be treated 
the same, not singled out for better or worse 
medical care. This applies whether the parent is 
the child care provide~ or the financial provider. 


Cur recommendation for this Indian Health Service eligibility 
standard regulation change is to retract all but the following: 
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1) Non-Indian and non-member spouses male and female. 
2) Minor children only residing in the household of a 


3) 


He) 


member Indian. 


Non-Indian widows or widowers still rearing Indian 
children and who remain in the Indian community anc 
those widows/widowers who have integrated into the 
Indian community and whose Indian children have 
reached adulthood. 


Divorced non-Indians or non-members onlyoificl) Wiribatl 
court placed the children with the non-Indian parent, 
or 2) the tribe's court or if no court, Health Frogram 
verifies that the divorced non-Indian parent with 
custody of the children is adequately providing for 
their health care and supervision, or %) the tribal 
court on case by case basis or the Health Program 

on an incident by incident basis gives eyplicit 
approval to pay for health care of the non-custodian 
non-Indian parent -—.this approval to be based on 
health threat posed to the Indian children and the 
actual frequency of contact with the Indian children 
at least once a month. / 
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NATIVE VILLAGE OF VENETIE 


A Sovereign Entity 
Federally Chartered Tribal Government and Corporation 
for the 
VENETIE INDIAN RESERVATION 
February 24, 1981 


FIRST CHIEF Representative Sidney Yates rn 
Jeet sheng House Sub-Committee on Indian Arctic Village a 
ee and Related Agencies Re 
SECOND CHIEF 2234 Rayburn House Office Building ee 
Lawrence Roberts ° Washington, D.C. 20515 
Venetie 
SECRETARY Dear Representative Yates: 
Edward Frank é : ° 
Venetie We request that the following request be inserted in the written record of 
apeusioee the budget hearings held by your committee February 18 and 19th respectively. 
Gideon James 
Arctic Village 


The NATIVE VILLAGE OF VENETIE TRIBAL GOVERNMENT for the 
COUNCIL MEMBERS Neets'Ai GwitchIn Athapaskan Tribe of the Venetie Indian Reservation requests 


reps ee these funds in addition to the per-capita computed percentage of (the Fairbanks, 
Alaska, Agency budget for the Tribe. 

Clara Gundrum 

eee The projects so funded will: 

Christian Tritt, Sr. [ BALA 

Venetie A. Develop the Tribal resources through continuing loyment of the 

tee Tribal members to realize marketsgs 

vin Tritt 
Arctic Village 


Natural Resource Developme e) Christian 

Walter Newman : 
Arctic Village : : 
- Oil Shale: Ongoing pr 


paramete 


am of exploration to define 
of occurances $100,000 


Timber: Finalization of BIA study; independent 


review; set up saw mills in Arctic vi 
Village and Venetie $ 50,000 
: / 
Hydroelectric: Feasibility study: ye1iof $ 10,000 
Fish Hatchery: Feasibility Study a $10,000 


Agriculture: Ground preparation for field \ 
grains/grasses for brouse for indigertous 
game and domestic animals, "truck" garden 
preparation for harvestable domestic use; 


eal 


1. Purchase breaking dise —&« iy $ 40,000 
“$23,000 


2. D-9 Cat. rental 
(200 hrs. x $115) 


Arctic Village, Alaska 99722 + Telephone (907) 587-8001 Venetie, Alaska99781 + Telephone (907) 849-8001 
Business Office: S.R.Box 10402 + Fairbanks, Alaska99701 + Telephone (907) 479-4271 
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3. Fuel - 20 gal/hr. x 200 hrs $ 12,000 
x $3.00/gallon 
4. Mise. lube and oil $ 3,000 
5. Labor/operator & mechanic $ 1,500 
6. Grain/grass seed $ 5,000 
7.. Vegetable seed & starts Arctic Villeb 000 
8. Irrigation line and sprinklers 
ine. labor and installation $ 12,000 
$101,500 
Reservation Roads: Access to timber 
1. 24 miles x $150,000/mi $3,600,000 
2. Engineering & administration $ 180,000 
3. Annual maintenance $ 50,000 
$3,830,000 
B. Insure continuation of the housing 
project started in 1978 to eliminate 
sub-standard and unsanitary housing throug 
self-help utilizing local materials; 
Housing: Arctic Village 22 units ¥ $75,000/unit $1,650,000 


6) Christian 
C. Provide the electrical system necessary 
for village electrificatyon and Public Health 
Service participationto supply a circulating water 
system (although sgptic systems will be 
necessary for hougehold waster water and sewage); . 


Village Electrification: “installation of 
distribution line; preventive : 
maintenance of current, generators 
to be used for standby; 
purchase of two generators/each village 
$100,000 x Arctic Village 


and Venetie $200,000 


D. Provide sufficient funding for th 
continuing special needs of the Tribal 
members in post-secondary and 
vocational education. KaChick je 


Education: 30 students, variable 
need to be determined case- 
by-case x $1,000 $ 30,000 } 
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E. Provide funding for Tribal Police 
and Administration of licenses required 
for non-Tribal members to enter upon, 
for business or personal matters, the lands 
and waters of the Venetie Indian Reservation. 


Law and Order: 
1. four part time police 


$6,000 x 4= $24,000 
2. two part time clerks Rie 
$3,000 at x 2 Arctic V iLlage yan 
$30,000 
TOTAL FUNDING: $6,011,500 


These projects must be underway within two years for|the Tribe to ' 
develop its human and natural resources to overcome the extreme poverty 
conditions and sustain itself as a Tribe. 


| 

| Sincerely, i 

| Native Village) of Venetie 
i Tribal Government 


Paul S. Williams, First Chief 


@) Christian 


Venetie 


KaChick je 
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OFFICE OF THE TRIBAL CHAIRMAN 
MRAPAHO TR 7pp. 


ws Of 
AS a 
x , 
wv %% Concho Office: (405) 262-0345 
EDWARD P. WILSON Ay Z% Residence Phone: (405) 329-4597 
TRIBAL CHAIRMAN v Box 38 


Concho, Oklahoma 73022 


February 25, 1981 


The Honorable Sydney Yates, Chairman 

-House Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations 
B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20515 


Dear Mr. Chairman, 


The future of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes depend on their 
ability to develop a socio-economic independence of Federal and 
State programs. 


This can only be achieved by a systematic, well coordinated 
approach to ‘the Tribal/Governmental partnership for the next 
few years. 


It is absolutely imperative that a well coordinated 
planning, budgeting, and implementation schedule be achieved 
between the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the Indian Health Service, and the Department of 
Education. 


The Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes submit this testimony in 
support of such a coordinated partnership. 


The Tribes believe that such independence can only be 
achieved by developing the natural resources and geographic 
advantages held by the Tribal trust lands and Tribal assets 
into a strong, viable economic base. The agri-industrial 
combination enjoyed by the Amana Colonies of Iowa best demon- 
strate the kind of total economic development envisioned by 
the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes. 


The development of the economic resources depend on the 
availability of a trained or trainable work force. .1t deeene 
approach of the Tribes to consider each tribal member as a 
resource to be developed according to the educational pattern 
best suited to the individual needs, interests, and abilities. 
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Education, however, must be approached as a total system, as 
everyone is not geared to a college degree. It is also true 
that the vast majority of our Tribal population require voca- 
tional skills. 


The total socio-economic development of the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Tribal population depends on health maintenance, as 
well as crisis treatment programs. The mental health, as well 
as the physical well being must be considered. 


These three priorities (economic development, health, 
education) are all encompassing, but do provide a focus for a 
total human system development approach. The attached testimony 
deals with these three priority areas. 


We urge an adequate funding of these areas to allow us 
to develop the internal .abilities and procedures as a partner 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Indian Health Service, and 
the Department of Education. The whole concept of the 638 Self- 
Determination act can be undermined if adequate funding and 
channeling of these funds is not allowed to develop Tribal 
capacities and abilities. 


The Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma are pleased to 
submit the attached presentation to the House Interior Sub- 
committee on Appropriations. This testimony can only highlight 
the needs and priorities of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes, as 
the committee considers the appropriations for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the Indian Health Service, and the Department 
of Education. 


Your consideration of our particular priorities, needs, and 
planned solutions are greatly appreciated. 


Sincerely, 


\ 


Edward P. Wilson, Chairman 
22nd Business Committee 


EPW/mp 


ake Be 
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BACKGROUND 


As background to this Testimony, the following socio-economic, 


education, and health indices are presented. The Cheyenne and 


Arapaho Tribes of Oklahoma: 


de 


have the highest unemployment rate of any group 
of Native Americans. 

have the lowest income level of all tribes in 
Oklahoma. 

have the highest drop-out rate and the lowest 
overall educational level of any group of Native 
Americans. 

have the highest mortality and morbidity rates 
of any group of Native Americans. 

have the lowest life expectancy for both sexes 
of any group of Native Americans. 

have the highest alcoholism rate of all ethnic 
groups in the world. 

suffer the highest mortality and morbidity re- 
sulting from alcoholism and alcohol abuse of 
all ethnic groups in the world. 

have the highest accident-related mortality and 
morbidity rates of any group of Native Americans. 
have the lowest mobility trends away from the 


Tribal community of all tribes in Oklahoma. 
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In previous testimonies the Tribes have submitted extensive 
data supporting these points. The severity of these problems 
have been repeatedly substantiated by numerous studies and data 


pertaining to the Cheyenne and Arapaho Tribes. 


For the purpose of this testimony we are submitting summaries, 
addressing our priorities and topics included within our testi- 
mony. For reference, a listing of Tribal Leaders and background 
information on the Tribe and a geographical service area map is 


attached. 


CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO Tribe Location: West Central Oklahoma 


Concho Agency Population: Total membership 7,353, on or near former res. 


4,300 


Organization Constitution and Bylaws adopted: 1937 revised 4/1975, under Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act 


Charter adopted: None 


Governing Body: Business Committee Meetings held: Ist Saturday of each month 


Quorum: 5 


Council Quorum: 75_ 


Annual Tribal Meeting: Ona Saturday each year, date to be designated by the Business Committee 


Elections held: November of odd-numbered years 
Tribal Land Acres trust: 5,873 Acres fee: 4,000 
, Individual allotments: 900 tracts, 97,000 acres 


Community Building 


Notes: 


CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO TRIBAL OFFICE P. 0. BOX 38, CONCHO, OK 73022 


Business Comnittee 


Office Address 

Chm Edward P. Wilson 1811 Shelby Courts, Norman, OK 73071 
(Cheyenne District of Clinton, Weatherford, Thomas & Deer Creek, OK) 

V-Chin Albert Black Route 1, Watonga, OK 73773 
(Arapaho District of Canton, Oklahoma) 

Sec Vinita Sankey P. 0. Box 211, Canton, OK 73724 
(Arapaho District of Canton, Oklahoma) 

Treas Jerry Levi P. 0. Box 53, Concho, OK 73022 
(Arapaho District of Geary, Greenfield, & Colony, OK) 

Sgt Arms Guy Hicks, Jr. Route 2, Watonga, OK 73772 
(Cheyenne District of Seiling, Watonga, & Longdale, OK) 

Mem Joseph £. Pedro P. 0. Box 533, Thomas, OK 73669 
(Arapaho District of Geary, Greenfield, & Colony) 

Mem Ms. Evelyn Redbird P. 0. Box 111, Hammon, OK 73650 
(Cheyenne District of Hammon & Elk City, OK) 

Men Ralph Beard P. 0. Box 972, El Reno, OK 73036 


(Cheyenne District of Kingfisher, E] Reno, OK 73036) 


Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribe 


nal bse 


: 405/262/0345 


Telephone 


:329-4597 
7262-0345 
:262-0345 


7886-3366 
:262-0345 
7262-5691 
:262-0345 
7623-8544 
>262-0345 
7661-2798 
:772-5516 
2473-2495 


:262-4822 
:262-4456 


GG6 


Terms Expires _ 
12/31/1983 


12/31/1981 
12/31/1983 
12/31/1983 
12/31/1983 
12/31/198) 


~ 12/31/1981 


12/31/198) 


Date Issued: rrr 97 10aN 
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SPECIFIC TRIBAL’ PRIORITIES 


I. Economic Development 


A. Development of Tribal Farm and Ranch Program 
"Agribusiness and Farm and Ranch Training Program" 


proposal submitted under CETA, Title VII, NAPSIP 


Program for Acquisition of Farming and Ranching 


Equipment and Livestock. 


Feasibility Study on Tribal Irrigation Project 


B. Land Use: Tribal Lands; Individual Trust Land 
Minerals Development 


Exploration and Identification of Mineral 


Resources. 


Maintenance of Mineral Inventory and Control 


| of all Tribal Lands and Land Interests. 
Soil Conversation 
Leasing of Indian-owned Trust Land 


Options for Renegotiations of Existing Tribal Leases 


C. Land Acquisition Program 


Tribal Purchase of Individual Trust Land 
Tribal Purchase of Non-Indian owned land and 


restoration of trust status 


~~ 958 


Tribal Department of Overall Economic Planning 


and Development 


Full utilization of authorities and intent of 
PL 93-638, Indian Self-Determination for develop- 


ment of technical and administrative self-sufficiency. 
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SPECIFIC TRIBAL PRIORITIES 


El. Ghducation 


A. 


Development of a Comprehensive Tribal Education Program 


Development of Community College Group Homes Project 


Development of "Total Child' Education Program including 


Basic Education, Social Education and Recreational Education 


Expansion of Youth Programs 


Concho Boarding School 


Increase Funding Level to Provide for an Adequate Level 


of Services 


Increase Diagnostic and Testing Services 


Increase Counseling Services 


Feasibility Study on Development of Concho as a Thera- 


peutic Treatment Center 
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SPECIFIC TRIBAL PRIORITIES 


Titw Health 
Introduction: 
The Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes have documented health 
problems and health care need far in excess of the 
non-Indian population residing in the same geographical 


area. 


Many Cheyenne-Arapahos are denied the right in adequate 
health care and services afforded to the non-Indian 


population. 


A lack of adequate health services is one contributee 
to the increase of mortality and morbidity among the 


Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes. 


A. Replacement Hospital 
The present health facility does not meet the needs in 
the Clinton Service Unit and does not meet Medicare 


certification requirments. 
A new facility would improve the ability of Indian Health 
Service to properly meet the health care needs of the 


Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes. 


B. Expanded Satellite Clinics 


Present out-patient clinics are understaff, illequipped 


and undersupported. 


Many Cheyenne-Arapahos lack the economic ability to 
receive care on an out-patient basis at Clinton. The 
main factor for this problem is the distance to Clinton 


from any Indian communities. 
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C. Comprehensive Alcoholism Treatment System re as 
Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes has the highest prevalence 


of alcoholism in the world among any ethnic group. 


No comprehensive treatment system is available to the 


Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes. 


A fragmented approach to the treatment and prevention 
of alcoholism has been shown to be non-effective within 


the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes. 


D. Expanded Community Health Services 
The Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes operate a limited Community 
Health Services program that has been shown effective 


within the limitations of its scope. 


Many Cheyenne-Arapahos require additional services that 


are not available at the present time. 


Expanded services in Community Health would improve the 
health status of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes and provide 


additional support to direct health services. 


Conclusion: 


The Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes recognizes the health problems 


of the Tribes and are committed to correcting the problems. 


The Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes requests the full support 
of the U. S. Government in assisting the Tribes address this 


undertaking. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes are committed to the attainment of 
economic self-sufficiency. To do so, the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
Tribes are dedicated first to the development of its ultimate 
and most important resource--its people. This will be realized 
through the promotion of maximum health, educational, social and 
employment opportunities. The second priority is the conser- 
vation and development of the natural resources of the Tribes 
and to the planned utilization of these resources for the 


individual Tribal members. 


The Tribes are cognizant of the relationship of the community 

and the Tribal members to all aspects of the Tribes health, 
educational, social, and psychological status. The Tribes are 
addressing economic development as a multiphasic program 

which will actively intergrate and interface all concerned tribal 


programs and resources. 


We realize that economic development is paramount for 
consideration in planning for the preservation and welfare of 
the Tribe. We also fully realize that if economic development 
is to be a reality for the Tribe, it will be achieved only 


through the initiative and efforts of the Tribes themselves. 


The impact of economic development include! 


= 


ee eS 
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a. Improved quality of individual life and family life. 


c. Improved physical and mental health status 


Cs Beieed dependency on the total welfare system. 

d. Contributory influences of the individual on the total 
community as opposed to liability influences. 

e. Increased community economic development resulting from 
the meeting of manpower demands with qualified personnel 
who will direct their earnings back into the communities 


which provide the demand or basis of their employment. 


The Tribes have developed the specific priorities relating to 
economic development and an outline of the specific tribal 


priorities are included herein. 


a. Development of Tribal Farm and Ranch Program. 

The Tribe has initiated the development of a Tribal Farm and 
Ranch Program and has experienced considerable success to 
date given the relatively limited amount of support resources. 
The Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes own approximately 10,000 acres 

of Tribal trust land. Further, a considerable amount of land 
is owned by individual Tribal members and remains in trust 
status. The Tribes have identified the feasibility of the 
development of a Tribal Fram and Ranch Program which will be 


designed to utilize the land and resources of the Tribes. 


Farming and Ranching are viewed by the Tribal community as 


worthy occupations, consequently, a program of this type is 
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acceptable to both the rural and Indian cultural value of 
the Tribes. In short, this program offers a sence of pride 
and dignity and provides visual affirmation of the conservation 


and development of the Tribes land resources. 


The Tribes,on February 17, 1981, submitted under CETA, Title 
VII, NAPSIP, a proposal for an "Agribusiness and Farm and Ranch 


Training Program''. A synopsis of that program is attached hereto. 


The Tribes is also seeking assistance for the development of a 
program for acquisition of farming and equipment and livestock. 
Tribal revenues are limited and the Tribes does not have 
sufficient financial resources the type and amount of resources 
required for the further development of the Tribal Farm 

and Ranch Program. We are currently exploring various resources 


and agencies to meet this need. 


Contingent to the Tribal Farm and Ranch Program the Tribes are 
seeking support for a feasible study on a Tribal Irrigation 
Project. Rainfall levels inwestern Oklahoma are relatively 

low and consistently vary. The water table is normal, given 

the geographical area, however, the Tribes laék wells for the 
tapping of those available water veins and equipment for 
installation of irrigation project. A feasibility study 
would allow the Tribes to identify the practicality of irrigation 
and would provide the Tribes information on costs and technical 


support necessary to successfully conduct such an undertaking. 
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The Tribes are concerned for conservation and development of 
both tribally owned lands and for providing assistance for 
individual tribal members in the development and conservation 
of individually owned trust land. Minerals such as oil and 
gas are present within the geographical area of the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho Tribes and the Tribes are requesting assistance and 


support for economic development enterprises in minerals develop- 


ment. Specifically, we are concerned for the exploration and 
identification of mineral resources and the maintenance of 
mineral inventory and control for all Tribal land and land 
interest. We hope to become actively involved in all aspects 


of minerals indentification, exploration, and development and 


to undertake all necessary actions which will maximize benefits 
. and revenues to the Tribes and to land owners and to to reduce 
| substantially the inequitities and exploitation of tribal 
mineral resources by non-Tribal entities. Soil conservation 
remains a priority both in the development of the Tribal Farm 


and Ranch Program and relative to minerals development. Admittedly, 


the State of Oklahoma does provide some technical advise and 
assistance relating to soil conservation, however, the Tribes 
is desirous of developing a full program for the conservation of 


all land interest. 


We are committed to exercising the options for leasing of 
Indian owned trust lands and for the assimilation of leased 


lands into the Tribal Farm and Ranch Program operations. 
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The Tribes are concerned for exercising all options for 
renegotiation of existing tribal leases. Clearly, many 
tribal leases have been negotiated in terms which are not only 
of limited benefit to tribal land owners, but also, in terms 
and provisions detrimental to the conservation and development 
of the land. The Tribes are requesting support for increased 
opportunities, via legislation and leasing regulations, for 
options which will allow renegotiation of leases which do not 


substantially benefit Indian land owners and the Tribes. 


A considerable amount of land which was previously owned by 
tribal members has been sold to non-Indian persons and organiza- 
tions. There have been numerous instances wherein such land 

has been offered for sale and all indications are that this 

will continue given the rapidly increasing value of land. 

The Tribes do not possess revenues for purchase of such land 

and have identified as a priority the need for a Land Acquisition 
Program. Such a program would provide for the purchase of 
individually owned trust land for the tribal purchase of non- 
Indian owned land and subsequent restoration of trust status. 

The Tribes are aware that such undertakings by other Tribes 

have been successful, however, we remain ill-informed on the 
resources and mechanisms available for such endeavors. The 

Tribes are requesting financial assistance for the initiation 

and maintenance of a Land Acquisition Program, which will further 


enhance the ability of the Tribes to realize economic development. 
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We are in need of a Tribal department of overall economic 
planning and development which would coordinate economic develop- 


ment for the Tribes from one central location. This would 


allow us to maximize the benefit of our effort by reducing 
duplication of efforts and by identifying any gaps within the 


total economic development program of the Tribes. 


In summation, we are seeking support and assistance in our 
efforts to realize full utilization of the authority and 

intent of PL 93-638, Indian Self-Determination, for the develop- 
ment of technial and administrative self-sufficiency. We 


intend to utilize PL 93-638 and its provisions in order to 


| develop the administrative as well as the technical capabilities 


necessary for maximum involvement within those areas impacting 
upon us. Our goal is to make the Tribes economically and 
administratively self-sustaining and to progressively reduce 
the reliance upon governmental support. In order to do this, 


we are seeking assistance and support of the Congress. Hopefully, 


we will achieve within the immediate future, a degree of 
economic development which will allow the Tribes to utilize 


federal programs and resources as supplements to our own 


| existing resources and capabilities as opposed to utilizing 


federal assistance as survival elements. 
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MAKAH Tik-GL COUNCIL 


<a  e  e 
P.O. BOX TIS NEAH BAY, WA. 98357 - 206-645-2205 


MAKAH TRIBAL FISHERIES ENFORCEMENT F.Y. 1982 BUDGET 


JUSTIFICATION 


This appropriations request is to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and involves a total overall increase of $88,944... The 
Makah Indian Reservation covers approximately 44 square miles 
on the extreme northwest corner of the Olympic Peninsula in 
the State of Washington. The reservation is bounded by the 
Pacific Ocean to the west and the Strait of Juan de Fuca to 
the north. The Makah Indian Tribe has a tribal government 
organized pursuant to the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934 
and has consistently endeavored to develop and maintain an 
effective fisheries enforcement program. Pursuant to this 
objective, the tribe has successfully contracted with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for the past several years under 
Section 102 of Public Law 93-638, 25 C.F.R. S271 .18, the indzam 
Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act, to administer 
fisheries management and fisheries enforcement programs designed 
to improve continually the quality of reservation fisheries. 


The present six-man fisheries enforcement division provides 
virtual around-the-clock fisheries enforcement and emergency 
services to diverse groups of fishermen within a vast geograph- 
ical area. The fisheries division provides a 24 hour service 
during the peak fishing months of April to September and main- 
tains services varying between 16 to 24 hours during the less 
active fishing months of September to April. The tribal fisheries. 
division furnishes year-round enforcement and marine safety 
services to the commercial troll fishery and intensifies the 
provision of such functions to the commercial gill and set net 
fisheries during the height of the fishing season in the months 
of April through November. In addition, the tribe monitors the 
commercial river fishery during the months of September through 
April. - 


Moreover, the tribal fisheries division patrols a geograph- 
ical area encompassing approximately 1500 square miles year-round 
as they monitor the commercial troll fishery in the Pacific Ocean 
and the Straits of Juan de Fuca. The commercial river fishery 
encompasses roughly 44 square miles of wild rivers and approxi- 
mately 351 square miles of rugged terrain adjacent to such rivers. 
In order to patrol such a vast marine area, the tribal fisheries 
division maintains two intermediate size gill net vessels, a 
small jet-drive vessel and a large surplus Coast Guard vessel 
which the tribe has completely renovated at no cost to the gov- 
ernment. The tribe maintains a fleet of four small and inter-— 
mediate size skift boats rigged with outboard motors to patrol 
the commercial river fishery and also operates three two-wheel 
drive vehicles to partrol the terrain adjacent to the rivers. 
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The Makah Fisheries Enforcement Division, therefore, pro- 
vides year-round, comprehensive and qualitative assistance to 
tribal fishermen as well as a broad spectrum of commercial fisher- 
men. Such assistance includes, among Other things, frequent 
search and rescue missions and recurrent provision of aid to 
fishermen with dysfunctional set net equipment. In addition to 
these services, the fisheries department continually patrols 
the marine waters adjacent to the reservation in an effort to 
diminish the amount of illicit drug traffic and smuggling on 
the reservation. 


The continued effectiveness of the fisheries department 
activities on the reservation, however, is dependent upon the 
requested budget increase of the tribe which is necessary in 
view of rapidly increasing vessel maintenance, fuel and insur- 
ance costs and in light of the need to employ additional personnel 
during the last two months of the peak fishing season when the 
ocean and river fisheries operate concurrently. The F.Y. 1987 
budget of the fisheries department is $198,900 dollars and this 
does not reflect the $85,000 dollars subsidy which the tribe has 
provided to the program. The Makah Tribe proposes an increase 
in the F.Y. 1982 fisheries budget to a level of $202,844 dollars. 
Less the subsidy which the tribe provides, the foregoing request 
reflects a total requested increase of $88,944 dollars. The 
tribe needs this increase in order to eliminate the current 
tribal subsidy and to defray the cost of two major engine over- 
hauls, annual maintenance and the 30% annual increase in vessel 
fuel. 


Finally, the tribal fisheries department would like to 
obtain a four-wheel drive vehicle to provide greater access- 
ability to remove terrain adjacent to the rivers which the 
department patrols. A deterioration in this program will 
jeopardize the lives and livlihood of both the Makah Indian 
people and of the thousands of other commercial fishermen who 
fish the waters adjacent to the reservation each year. 


We respectfully request that the urgent needs of the 
fisheries department be met through Bureau action specifically 
increasing the funding level of the contracted fisheries enforce- 
ment program on the Makah Reservation to a minimum level of 
$202,844 dollars, an increase of $88,944 dollars. A justification 
of the requested increase is attached to this statement, along 
with other pertinent information. 
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(Rivers) Patrolled In Miles 


Lower Hoko 12 M2 NERS 
Upper Hoko 5 5 mi. 
Sekiu 6 Mis 
Sail River 3 mi. 
Waatch River 2 as 
Educket Creek dope 
Sooes River 11 mi. 
Ozette River 2 mi. 

44 mi. 


Pacific Ocean and Straits of Juan de Fuca 


Patrolled in Sq. Miles 


1500 sq. miles 
Olympia Peninsula Land - Patrolled in Sq. Miles 


351 sq.i miles 


—’ 


EXTENT OF FISHING SEASONS 


Troll fishing-open all year-round; Marine Gill-net-fishing, 
May 1 - November 30; Marine Set Net fishing, April 1 - 
November 30; River fishing, September 15 - April 1 
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r Testimony of United South and Eastern Tribes Submitted to 
the House and Senate Subcommittees on Appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior 
March, 1981 


We are an intertribal council of the federally recognized tribes in the Eastern 
United States. We commend you for upholding and strengthening Indian education, bus 


_ we urge you to safeguard the renerkable improvements that have resulted fron your 


efforts. Fifteen years ago the Bureau of Indian Affairs schools were among the worst 
in the country. By five years ago, though, there had been many advances: beautiful 
new buildings, small pupil-teacher ratios, programs which encouraged students to be 
proud of their languages and customs, rising achievement test scores, and growing 
parental involvement. How proud many of us were that, in contrast to the shameful 
destruction of ancient traditions which had taken place in Tibet and across the 
Soviet Union, our leaders were protecting and appreciating the diverse cultures on 
which this country was founded. The Indian schools which resulted from the growine 
tribal self-determination strengthened us, made us more interesting, more humane. 


However, all that has changed. The last two years have brought such hardshics 
to the schools because of the inadequate budget requests by the Bureau that the very 
future of Indian education is at stake. And the effects of these financial diffi- 
culties have been cumulative: the system could endure one bad year, even two, but 
three or four amy be too many. Legitimate fears abound that even the new buildincs 
will be closed, and, because Indian reservations are often in remote areas, that t“ere 
will be no alternative sources of education for many of the children. 


Averting this calamity cannot be done with the 6% increase in the School Opera— 
tions budget which the Bureau has requested. The consumer price index is rising ert 
12.8% a year; enrollment each year in the Indian schools is increasing by 2%; federal 
teacher salaries rose over 9% last year and are certain to continue going up; trans- 
portation costs (which are considerable because of the rural areas served) went up 
30% and are expected to escalate even more as a result of the removal of gasoline 
price controls. Therefore, with present administrative procedures, just to maintain 
the status quo will require a budgetary increase of 15%. If though, the cost-cutting 
measures we reconmended to Secretary Watt are put into place, this amount could allow 
the schools to progress. We are, then, asking that the School Operations budget ke 
increased 15% over the FY 1981 budget to $213,013,000.00. 


To determine this amount, and in an attempt to be fair yet frugal, we made a 
natiorwide telephone survey of eight randomly selected school districts, each of 
which had fewer than 100,000 students. Though these districts showed an average 
enrollment drop of 4% (compared to the Bureau schools' 2% increase), their budgets 
had gone up by 7.8%. Even so, their financial conditions had deteriorated from the 
year before. 


One system which was not included in the above statistics, but which is curren+ly 
in the news, Boston City Schools, lost 2% in enrollment (which is now 64,000, coma => 
to the Bureau's 44,000) but needs an 18% increase in the 1979/80 school operating Zud- 
get just to continue functioning. Boston's per-pupil expenditures of nearly $4,0C7.00 
are considerably higher than the Bureau's, yet its teacher pay rates, transportaticn 
expenses, and school lunch costs are lower. Without additional funds the Boston 
schools will shut down in March. If the same thing happens to the Indian schools, 
as is possible, the federal trust responsibilities would be violated to such an cx- 
tent that worldwide repercussions could result. 


Increased funding is needed soon, especially for the Eastern Area, which has 
historically fared even worse than the rest of the country. For instance, accordins 
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to the Basic Funding Unit (BFU) Cost Determinations for area education offices recently 
distributed by Mr. Barlow's office, in FY 1981, the Eastern Area was due $268,294.00 
but was allotted only $164,199.00 (or 61%). The other eleven areas, however, received 
much higher percentages of their projected needs: 


AREA FY 81 FUNDING LEVEL 


(as % of BFU Cost Determination) 
Navajo 4093 
Phoenix 113% 
Portland ‘ 100% 
Aberdeen 100% 
Muskogee 100% 
Albuquerque 100% 
Billings 100% 
Juneau ‘ 100% 
Anadarko 4 923 
Minneapolis 883 
Sacramento 72% 
Eastern 613 


Additionally, the persistent underfunding of school operations in the Eastern 
Area during the implementation of PL 95-561 has meant that over 90% of school operatinc 
budgets have been taken up by teacher salaries. During school year 79/80, 95% of th 
budget at Chitimacha and 99% at Choctaw were earmarked for this item. The Miccosuxee, 
who have a contract school, tried lowering salaries but lost 57% of their teachers in 
the process. And our other reservations with BIA schools faced similar difficulties: 
if they offered decent pay to attract teachers to isolated areas, there was no money 
left for student supplies. We request, therefore, that you specify a 100% funding 
rate for our area. 


The Johnson O'Malley funds have traditionally been the backbone of the off-res- 
ervation public school programs for the children from our tribes. With much deliber- 
ation, councils, parent committees, and chairmen have developed plans to help their 
children adjust to schools where tribal languages and customs are not the norm. The 
rural areas have needed the JOM funds to help them compensate for accepting Indian 
students for whom there are no local or state tax revenues. However, the number of 
individuals served by JOM has increased every year while budgetary allocations have 
remained the same. Inflation has meant that severe cut-backs in services have re- 
sulted. If Impact Aid is also reduced, will the rural schools (many of which already 
have insufficient funds) continue to provide services for Indians? We think not and 
recommend a minimum of a 10% increase in the FY 1981 appropriation or $3,342,000.00 
for the Johnson O'Malley programs. Above all, JOM must remain intact in the Bureau. 


The Department of Education's Office of Indian Education should channel more of 
its resources through the federally recognized tribes. As the situation is now, fewer 
than 10% of the tribes participate in any one section of the Indian Education Act 
programs. Even entitlement funds are being lost by some of them. Tribal adninistra- 
tion of the funds would support the American Indian Policy and Review Commissions's 
recommendation of increased self-determination. [owever, allowing state governments 
to hold the purse strings to Indian programs would be totally unacceptable for many 
reasons: another "middleman" would only mean less money for the intended recepients; 
state employees are not accountable to reservation Indians; there is a built-in in- 
centive for states to ignore or short-change Indians; and, it has not worked before 
(for instance, with Adult Education, Vocational Education, and Vocational Rehabilitatioz . 


Part B of the Indian Education Act, which is made up of around eighty grants for 
enrichment programs for Indian children, is an expensively administered program which 
touches few tribal members. To have a fair chance to compete for the money, tribes 
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must be wealthy enough to hire a college-trained education proposal writer (who is 
‘seldom a tribal member and has little opportunity to talk with teachers, school boards, 
or councils to discover local school needs). This individual must be able to second- 
guess the decisions of OIE and NACIE proposal readers. Even so, once all the other 
federally recognized tribes, all the non-profit organizations, and all the schools 
which have anything to do with Indians apply, the chances of receiving money might 

be better with the Reader's Digest Sweepstakes. Moreover, the time and money spent 
on administering the Part B programs could be better used by individual schools. 
Paying for the multi-million dollar regional evaluation centers, at a time when 
schools are facing such financial hardships, does not seem reasonable. Besides, 

under the present system, good program evaluation is almost impossible no matter 

how many regional centers there are. The system is bound to fail unless proposals 

can be written and read by individuals who know the local school needs; unless there 
is a free choice situation for potential participants in a funded project; and, unless 
there are built-in incentives for admitting problems. Since such is not the case, the 
evaluation centers can "work until doomsday” counseling proposal writers and helping 
them write "behavioral" objectives but meaningful evaluations will not result. And 
even if a project is highly successful, it will disappear after a year or two due to 
termination of funds. Our recommendation: discontinue the evaluation centers and 
distribute the Part B money among the federally-recognized tribes so they can develoo 
model cultural heritage programs for state departments of education, local school sys- 
tems, and non-profit organizations. 


Part C is very important to Indian adults, many of wham have been denied educa- 
tions in the past and do not now have the personal resources needed to return to the 
classrooms. Many have not mastered the English language and are unable to participate 
in the labor market or reduce their dependence on government institutions. Moreover, 
only a little over 30% have high school diplomas. They are perhaps the most disad- 
vantaged subpopulation in society; however, many more than can be served desire training. 
Since it is more cost effective and humane to educate a person than to support him 
through welfare, this committee should make every effort to see that adequate services 
are provided to meet the demand. We recommend entitlement rather than discretionary 
grants because many tribes who need the money the most are least able to afford pro- 
posal writers. , 


In summary, we ask you to reaffirm our country's trust responsibility to the fed- 
erally recognized tribes, which is nowhere more evident than in education, by returning 
a share of the tax revenues to the reservations. We are cognizant to the needs of the 
non-federally recognized tribes, though, and in no way are trying to deny them due 
rights; we support the BIA's Federal Acknowledgment Project for those who wish to obtain 
recognition. Because federal funds are usually the sole support of school services 
for tribal members, Indian education is a direct reflection of your recommendations 
and appropriations. All the above programs are crucially important and must be built 
upon if we are to improve our schools. We wish to assist you, though, in your efforts 
to cut federal spending and have requested the least money with which tribes can con- 
tinue to offer acceptable programs. = SS gee ree Pe caren gy enter Ope eee 


BIA 
School Operations 
15% over FY 81 213,013,000.00 
Johnson O'Malley 
10% increase over FY 81 3, 342,000.00 
Continuing Educaticn 
BIA FY 82 request 5,448,000.00 
$221, 803,000.00 
OIE : 
am bart, J 74,000,000.00 
Part-B i, 19,000,000.00 
Part C 5,900,000.00 


$98, 900,000.00 
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NATIONAL 1016 16th St., N.W. 
FEDERATION WASHINGTON, D.C. 
OF FEDERAL 20036 
EMPLOYEES (202) 862-4400 


SERVING FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND THE NATION SINCE 1917 


STATEMENT BY JAMES M. PEIRCE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, 
ON INDIAN PROGRAMS IN FY 1982 APPROPRIATIONS 


As the leading representative of BIA and IHS employees, NFFE will discuss three 
topics of great importance to our membership: the proposed closing of the Mt. 
Edgecumbe boarding school, the furloughing of BIA teachers, and the Indian school 
equalization formula. 


The Furloughing of BIA Teachers 


The BIA has for many years filled education positions that were either career- 
permanent or career-seasonal. The permanent employees worked 26 pay periods per 
year. Career-seasonal employees, on the other hand, are subject to being placed 
on unpaid furloughs during the summer. Since 1976, the BIA has had a policy that 
employees would not be converted from permanent, full-time to subject-to-furlough 
positions. However, in order for schools to meet budget constraints resulting 
from the new formula funding mechanism, the Bureau has allowed the agencies the 
opportunity to convert employees to furlough positions. Thousands of employees 
who were hired on a permanent, full-time basis suddenly find themselves subject 
to periods of lay off each year. 


In contrast to most public school teachers who receive 12 months' salary for the 
10 months of the school term, BIA educators receive no salary at all when they 
are furloughed. Other options available to most teachers, such as teaching 
summer school, are also not open to BIA personnel. The budget constraints now 
preclude active summer school programs. 


These workers cannot ever receive unemployment compensation during their period 
of lay off. Employees of educational institutions are denied compensation for 
time between school years if they have a reasonable expectation of being hired 
back. BIA teachers in furlough positions deserve the benefits society provides 
to other seasonal employees, like construction workers, who face periods of time 
without work, hence without pay. 


Morale among BIA educators is at an all-time low. Schools are closing and pro- 
grams are being curtailed. We must seriously wonder how long high-quality educa- 
tors will be willing to work for the BIA. The conversions to subject-to-furlough 
positions are harmful to the Bureau and to Indian education. As firm supporters 
of the BIA's mission of providing a first-rate education to Indian children, we 
must protest these conversions and the furloughs they generate. 


In order to improve morale, and therefore Indian education overall, NFFE makes 
two recommendations. First, that Congress provide BIA sufficient funds to con- 
vert employees now on subject-to-furlough status to career-permanent. Second, 
that 6 U.S.C. 3304 be amended to permit BIA employees to receive unemployment 
compensation during the summer months. 
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The Proposed Closing of the Mt. Edgecumbe Boarding School 


NFFE believes the recommendation to close Mt. Edgecumbe will have a serious detri- 
mental impact on the education of Alaskan native children and strongly opposes the 
school's closing. The native population has few alternatives to Mt. Edgecumbe, and 
those that are available pale by comparison. 


The Anchorage school system, the largest and most sophisticated in the state, has 
a dropout rate among native students of 60%. In comparison, the rate at Mt. 
Edgecumbe is only 24%. As sophisticated a system as that found in Anchorage 
cannot adequately satisfy the special needs of these children. 


Alaska operates a correspondence high school program primarily for children 
living in small, isolated communities. Lessons are received by mail and returned 
to instructors in Juneau. While we have no data on the success rate of the pro- 
gram, we do not believe a program without personal teacher-pupil contact is an 
acceptable alternative to Mt. Edgecumbe. 


While the Superintendent told the ORBS study investigators that many of Mt. 
Edgecumbe's current students are dropouts from Alaska's high school boarding 
program, they still recommended the boarding program be utilized to replace Mt. 
Edgecumbe. The State-Operated Boarding Home program is currently being phased 
out so this is no longer viable. 


Mt. Edgecumbe, with approximately 400 students, has an extensive library and 
media center, its ow radio station, a shop center and its ow band. The one, 
two and three-teacher high schools located throughout Alaska cannot offer what 
can be obtained in Mt. Edgecumbe's diversified curricula. 


Many of these schools by choice do not provide for all grades 9-12. Parents of 
these small communities have opted for shorter programs in order to get their 
children out of their isolated world. Do away with Mt. Edgecumbe and this vital 
opportunity to expand horizons will be cut off for many. 


Sitka, Alaska receives a substantial portion of its income from the Mt. Edgecumbe 
school. The school's employees, a majority Alaska natives and long-time Sitka 
residents, do not have many other job opportunities. Loss of a Mt. Edgecumbe job 
could be devastating for the employee and his/her family. 


NFFE believes none of the alternatives mentioned can provide the same quality 
education as Mt. Edgecumbe. We urge Congress, upon careful consideration of the 
available alternatives, to reverse the decision to phase-out the school. 


The Indian School Equalization Formula 


NFFE has many concems with the new system for distributing BIA education program 
funds. National education and dormitory standards were directed to be estab] ished 
by last April. The delays have caused the system to work in reverse. Interior has 
been determining the cost to educate the basic grades 4-8, or 1 WSU, by dividing 
the total amount of money requested by the total number of WSUs projected. This 
method could result in a much lower appropriation than is actually needed to edu- 
cate the students. Interior should be determining the cost of 1 WSU based on the 
national standards thereby accurately calculating the cost of a basic education as 
well as the extraordinary student needs. For example, Interior has set the WSU for 


76-640 O - 81 - 62 
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intense residential guidance at 0.5 units. How could Interior determine this for- 
mula proportion without, for instance, an established standard for the counselor- 
student ratio? Obviously, the costs would not be the same with a 1:25 counselor= | 
student ratio and a 1:100 ratio standard. 


Interior now expects that standards will not even be completed for use in 
developing the FY 1983 budget. We recommend Congress investigate the reason for 
the delay in these long overdue standards and insist upon their immediate 
finalization. 


Second, the WSU proportion allotted for each additional cost is static. NFFE 
believes these factors should be flexible to account for any future changes in 
student needs and in new teaching methods. 


Finally, we are concerned about the funding distribution and its impact on 
staffing needs. Congress approved the closure of Ft. Sill and Stewart schools 
last year, claiming adequate space existed at other schools such as Riverside. 
We have recently heard from our employees at Riverside and, while enrollments 
have indeed increased, three teachers and other staff underwent a reduction-in- 
force (RIF) because of insufficient funds. 


Under the new Indian school equalization formula, schools with more students 
should be receiving increased allotments, allowing more staff to accommodate the 
larger enrollments. We believe such situations require immediate Congressional 
investigation to insure that adequate funds are being distributed to educate 
students at each school. 
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March 10, 1982 


The Honorable Sidney R. Yates, Chairman 
! Subcommittee on Interior 

Committee on Appropriations 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Congressman Yates: 


I respectfully submit the enclosed statement of Dr. Ethel E. Wortis, Chair- 
man, National Committee on Indian Education of the Association on American 
| Indian Affairs for the Committee's consideration, and request that it be 

included in the record of the hearing on the BIA budget request held on 
February 17, 1981. 


The Association has not yet had the opportunity to learn how the President's 
| proposed budget cuts scheduled to be announced today may affect the BIA; 

however we would appreciate the opportunity to submit a supplemental state- 
ment to the Committee after our examination of the President's new proposale 


Sincerely yours, 


| yon 
ae ee Wea /~ a= 


SUsra Steven Unger 
Ence Executive Director 


cc: Ethel E. Wortis, MDe 
S. Bobo Dean, Esq. 
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STATEMENT OF ETHEL E. WORTIS, M.D. 
CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON INDIAN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS, INC. 
BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERICR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


February 17, 1981 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to submit, once again, the views of the 
Association on American Indian Affairs on the budget request submitted by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for Indian education programs. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs, Ince, is a national citizens! 
organization with approximately 50,000 members, Indian and non-Indian, which 
has been active in the protection of the rights of Indians and Alaska Natives 
and in assisting Indian tribes in achieving their social and economic objectives 
Since 1923. The NSAdELston has frequently submitted testimony to this Sub- 
committee in the past on a range of matters involving the federal programs 
and services for Indian people, and we appreciate and commend you for your 
concern for Indian advancement. 

We commend the Bureau of Indian Affairs on its request for $197,632,000 
for school operations. While the request of $2,993,000 above the FY 1982 
base does not fully compensate for the impact of inflation on the BIA budget, 
we do feel that the request reflects the Bureau's continuing effort to provide 


an adequate educational program for the ;,000 Indisn children being educated 


in Bureau schools, 


ee ee oe eo dP, er ae 
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The Bureau's attempts to implement the Congressional mandate in PoLe 95-561 
that educational funding should be equitably distributed among Bureau schools 
also has our support. However, we have noted in the past year several severe 
deficiencies in the Bureau's Indian School Equalization Program, as well as 
in the Bureau's relationships with the tribally-operated schools which function 
under the Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act. 

First, we are aware of the fact that the Bureau consultants strongly 
recommended as long ago as June 1980 that the Bureau formula for distributing 
education funds among schools should be modified to assure smaller schools 
an adequate funding level to provide sufficient funds to cover student trans- 
portation. The Association has long encouraged the Bureau to reduce its 
dependence on boarding schools and to provide an educational opportunity for 
Indian children in day schools as close to home as possible. We were delighted 
when the Secretary of the Interior prowalgated! Tndien education policies which 
accepted this principle on October 9, 1979. Adequate funding for small schools, 
especially for those which contain a wide grade spread, and adequate trans- 
portation funds in rural areas (such as the Navajo Reservation) are indispensable 
4f Indian children are to be shifted into a day-school environment from the 
63 boarding schools still being operated by the Bureau. We are shocked that 
the Bureau has failed to act on the recommended alterations in the formula. 

We understand that the Committee directed that such changes should be in 
place for the current school year. 

We urge that the Committee pay serious attention to the question of 


whether small schools are being funded at a minimally adequate level. 
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The information which we have received from such schools as Bleck Mesa and 
Little Singer on the Navajo Reservation indicates serious insensitivity a the 
part of the Bureau to the needs of Indian children in these schools. We 
testified on this problem lest year, and we hope that decisive attention is 
given to this problem before these schools become insolvent and close their 
doors. 

We are also disturbed at evidence that the Bureau has failed in its deeds 
to match its words of support for Indian self-determination in education. A 
number of contract schools have failed to receive substantial portions of 
their negotiated contract budgets and currently face stringent financial crises 
as a result of the Bureau's failure to provide funding for administrative 
costs and facility operation costs. Schools affecteé by one or both of these 
problems include the Black Mesa School, the Little Singer School, the Shiprock 
Alternative High School, the Rock Point Community School, the Borrego Pass 
School, the Alamo Navajo School, and the Miccosukee Indian School, all schools 
operated under contract with the Bureau by locally-elacted tribal school bosrds. 

Far into the school year the Bureau has not negotiated administrative 
budgets with many of these schools, is proposing to change the cost principles 
to be applied (in mid-year) and has revealed a $2,000,000 shortage to meet 
such costs in the Navajo area alone. For the second year in a row the Bureau 
has withheld, until far into the school year, funding which, under BIA regula= 
tions and specific directives of the Appropriations committees, is intended 
for the operation and maintenance of facilities owned by the tribal school boards 
in which BIA-funded educational programs are being operated. 

The second area of grave concern on the part of the Association is the 


FY 1962 budget request's failure to request any funds at all for the construction 
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of new schools. The Association was pleased at the establishment of a systematic 
approach to the evaluation of school construction priorities. We are aware that 
the priority system which was promulgated by the Secretary of the Interior on 

May 22, 1979 was the result of encouragement by your Subcommittee. We understand 
that--once these procedures were working--the Congress would move forward promptly 
to provide safe and adequate school facilities for the education of those Indian 
children who are a federal responsibility. 

Consequently, we find inexcusable the Bureau's complete failure to address 
these needs in its FY 1982 budget request. The FY 1981 budget request included 
a full-page ranking of construction priorities. On November 13, 1980 the Bureau 
published an updated priority list in the Federal Register and distributed a 
list to all tribal chairmen, indicating that it would be transmitted to you in 
support of the FY 1982 budget request. 

Nonetheless no ranking list was included with the FY 1982 budget request. 

I am submitting to you with this statement a copy of the safety report 
on a contract school at Bleck Mesa on the Navajo Reservation which is operated 
for grades K-8 by a locally-elected Indian school board under the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance Act. While this school was ranked number 
two for FY 1982 under the priority system approved by your Committee, we under- 
stand that the Bureau, through an administrative error, failed to include it in 
the list published on November 13. While the Bureau is fully aware of the fire 
safety problem in this school, its failure to request any funds for school con- 
struction in FY 1982 means that these conditions will continue unless this 
Committee and the Congress are prepared to correct them. 


We do not mean to single out the Black Mesa community above other 
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commnities with construction needs. We do feel strongly that the continua- 
tion of this day school operated by a local board as close to the children's 
homes as possible is essential if the Bureau's coumitment to day schools and 
to local schools is to be credible. And we do not believe that the present 
unsafe conditions should be allowed to continue for another year. The Bureau's 
"study*® of schools on the Navajo Reservation, which is now presented as an 
excuse for delay in the budget request, provides no reasonable response to the 
needs of children who are being educated by the federal government in life- 
threatening facilities. 

We urgently call the attention of your Committee to the continuation of 
dangerous conditions such as these, both in BlIA-funded contract schools 
and in BlA-operated schools, and urge prompt action py the Congress to replace 
facilities which threaten the lives of Indian children. In the face of such 
conditions and in view of the establishment of the ranking system, we can 
scarcely find words to express our reaction to the Bureau's request of 
$900,000 for educational construction (earmarked entirely to equipment for a 
school already being constructed) as against the $,679,000 appropriated last 
year. 

Last year we noted the failure of the Bureau to publish the educational 
standards required by Public Law 95-561. We are disturbed at having to note 
this failure once again. We are told that the standards are still under 
review by the departmental attorneys. Until the Congressional mandate to 
establish minimm educational standards is obeyed by the Executive Branch, 
thetdsve lorcet of an educational budget which rationally addresses the 
educational needs of children in federal Indian schools will be extremely 
difficult. Is it possible to seek some form of penalty for federal officials 


who violate Acts of Congress wilfully? 
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Last year we noted that a need exists, which is confirmed to us by Bureau 
education staff, for doubling the higher education scholarsbip.program. The FY 1982 
request, by asking only for $1.5 million more than the $26.9 million requested 
last year, merely tries to keep pace with inflation while the Bureau expects 
an additional 1,000 scholarship students and its justification shows that it 
turned down 10,000 applicants last year. 

We do wish to commend the Bureau, in general, for its implementation of 
the Tribally-Controlled Community Colleges Act. By funding 13 such colleges in 
FY 1981 the Bureau has encouraged the development of higher education opportunities 
within the reach of Indian reservation young people and in a tribal context. When 
tribal authorities sanction such an approach to higher education, the Association 
feels that it should be strongly supported by the federal government and urges 
your Committee to appropriate the full $10,279,000 requested for this program. 

The Association recognizes that we are entering a period in which it will 
be difficult to maintain the federal effort in Indian education which our 
national obligations to Indian people requires. We believe, however, that your 
Committee and the Congress will recognize that the commitments so recently made 
to Indian children and their families and communities in Public Law 93-638 and 
Public Law 95-561 must be honored and that the need for economy in government 
must not lead the U.S. to default on its longstanding obligations to Indian 


children, obligations so recently and so solemnly confirmed by the Congresse 
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UNIT \ STATES GOVERNMENT 


wm DEL 19 18 memorandum 


vor, + Chief, Division of Safety Management , er “el 
acy, Black Mesa School Code Violations — . es 


Chief, Facilities Engineering Staff 


Upon request from your office, this Division inspected the subject 
contract school on December 10, 1980 to determine its compliance 
with safety codes. The inspection team’s report of findings is 
attached. 


| ' The facility’s most serious code violations pertain to the 
National Fire Codes. Due to the school building's basic 
construction of trailers being placed together, it has inherited 
deficiencies related to fire spread and separation which would 
be very difficult and uneconomical to correct. Violations to 
NFPA-101, "Life Safety Code", are of such a nature that this 
office cannot recommend the building’s continuance as a school. 


Please contact this office should you desire sore essistance. 


ee Perle 


Attachment 


-Savings-Bonds-Regularty-onthe Payroll Savings-Pian OPTIOMAL POR MO 10 
een renin (ot CHR) 008-00 
1@008 
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INSPECTION REPORT, BLACK MESA SCHOOL 


Date of Inspection: December 10, 1980 - 


Division of Safety Management Inspection Personnel: 


Mr. David Newcomb, Civil Engineer; Mr. Charles Jaynes, Fire Protection 
Specialist; Mr. David Moore, Industrial] Hygienist. 


Personnel Accompanying: Jay Moolenijzer, Principal; Steve Allman, 
COR; Charles Penrod, Chinle Agency Sefety Officer. 


Purpose of Inspection: To examine the facility for safety code 
compliance. 


General: The subject school is a remote facility located between 
Pinon and Rough Rock on the Black Mesa Mountains of northeast 
Arizona. It is a contract K-8 school with approximately 37 students. 


The School, Building No. 110, is made up of 10° X 30° trailers 
attached to form an "L" shaped building with a gross square footage 
of approximately 8000 S.F. A shower and restroom trailer, eight 
residence trailers for employees, and s concrete masonry unit (CMD). 
Facilities Management building are grouped easterly from the school 
building's north end. (See attached Photographs 1, 2 and 3). 

A grouping of residence trailers has been stored approximately ky mile 
northeast of the main facility. (See attached photograph No. 4) 


A CMU well house is located east of the schoo] building and a 14' 
diameter, 24 foot high water storage standpipe is approximately 
kk mile east of the well. (See attached Photograph No. 5) Sewage 
treatment is by a self-contained stabilization pond. 


All buildings in the main grouping at the school building area, 
except the Facilities Management building are supplied with electric 
power. Only the school building and the shower trailer are connected 
to sewer and domestic water. The school building and the larger 
mobile homes have LPG connections. The small 10° x 30° residence 
trailers are heated by wood burning stoves. Personnel are dwelling 
mainly in the school area quarters but due to the number of 
enployees at the site, some of the stored east trailers are 


occupied. 
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. Findings: 


A. Ceneral 


1. The school’s housekeeping was excellent but for the quarters 
area where wood piles were observed to be located too near trailers. 
This violates N.F.P.A. No. 231A, paragraph lll.d. It was observed 
that such a wood pile recently caught on fire and damaged one of 
the 10° x 30° trailers. (See attached Photograph No. 6) 


2. Building No. 110 is composed of trailers, similar to the 
10° x 30" quarters trailers, placed together and modified to 
compose the school building. A wood framed pitched roof has been 
constructed over the complete unit. This arrangement cannot be 
considered to be conventional, light frame construction. UBC, 
Section 2518(a) requires that such construction be designed to 
tesist lateral forces. 


The December 10 site visit was not intended to involve a complete 
structural analysis. Unless such an analysis has previously been 
performed by other Bureau offices or contracted engineers, compliance 
to the UBC is not known to exist by Bureau personnel. It is certain 
that the Division of Safety Management has no information pertaining. 
to such a study. 


3. Some exterior exit stairways at the facility were observed 
to have loose treads. This presents non-cospliance to UBC, 
Sec. 2304 in that the stairs are not capable of supporting required 
loadings. 


B. Pluxbing and Mechanical: School Building No. 110 has two bathroors, 
each consisting of a water closet and a lavatory. Trailer Building 

No. 109 houses a men's and women’s restroom facility used for residence 
bathing. Each section has two water closets, two lavatories and a bath- 
tub-shower fixture. The women’s side of No. 109 1s closed due to broken 
shower drain piping. The bathtub-shower on the men's side, therefore, 

is the only bath fixture on the site. For approximately three months 

each year, 109's plumbing is frozen, leaving no bath or shower facilities 
for school staff. During this period, only the two bathrooms in Building 
No. 110 are in operation. At that time, staff is forced to either sponge- 
bathe or travel to other locations for bathing purposes. 29 CFR 1910.142(f) 
requires a shower head be provided for every 10 persons. The facility does 
not continually meet this criteria. 


The following code violations were observed: 


1. Dwelling units are not provided with e kitchen equipped with a 
kitchen sink nor with a bathroom equipped with e water closet, lavatory 
and either a bathtub or shower. This violates Uniform Building Code (UBC), 
Section 1205(b). Even though the larger mobile homes have the required 
fixtures, they are not connected and are in violation. 
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2. In the schoo. .nd shower buildings, restroom ors and 
portions of walls are not composed of smooth, hard, nonabsorbent 
surfaces such as portland cement, concrete or ceramic tile. Violates 


UBC, Sec. 1711(a). 


3. The two restrooms in School Building No. 110 do not have 
mechanical ventilation. Violates UBC, Sec. 805. 


&. School Building No. 110 does not have a urinal. Violates 
UBC, Sec. 805. 


5. One of the larger mobile homes vas observed to have @ 
metal chimney which protruded horizontally from a wall, curved 
upward and terminated lower than roof level. This violates 
UBC, Sec. 3703(c) and Table 37-B in that it should terminate 
pot less than 2 feet above any combustible materiel within 10 feet. 


(See attached Photograph No. 7) 


6. The school building's LPG storage facility is a trailer 
mounted DOT dual tank parked about 250 feet west of Building No. 110. 
(See attached Photographs 8 and 9) The north eide of this trailer 
rests on rubber tires which are susceptible to rot and leakage 
which could cause tank settlement and break the gas line. This 
violates National Fire Protection Association (N.F.P.A.) No. 58, 
paragraph 3120 which requires these containers to be set upon a 
firm foundation or otherwise firmly secured. 


7. A LPG tank outside a quarter's trailer was observed to be 
resting directly on the ground and not on substantial masonry-o 
concrete. Violates N.F.P.A. No. 58, paragraph 3121. (See 
attached Photograph No. 10) 


ree In the quarters, wood burning stoves were observed to be set 
directly upon combustible flooring. These installations violate 
UBC, Sec. 3707. | 


9. School Building No. 110 does not have vent openings for 
ventilating under-floor areas. -Violates UBC, Sec. 2517(c) 6. 


Cc. Electrical 


1. In Schoo] Building No. 110, sone receptacies were tested 
with a circuit analyzer. In every case, proper wiring, including 
the grounding wire, was observed. 
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. 2 Due to @ lack of bathroom facilities at the site, the 
Building No. 110 bathrooms are probably occasionally used by the 
staff as "dvelling” type facilities. Although the National Electric 
Code (NEC) does not require ground-fault circuit-interrupters in 
school bathrooms, with their apparent use, it would be good practice 
to provide the bathroom receptacles with CFCI protection. 


3. The principal indicated that School Building No. 110 was 
completely re-wired in the mid-1970's. Its electrical system 
appeared to be in good condition. Am exposed rigid metallic 
conduit system has replaced the original wiring. The breaker box 
circuits were very well labeled. One receptacle outlet box and 
8 service box, remaining from the original wiring, but being 
utilized as a junction box, both violated Article 370 NEC in 
that their cover plates were missing. A lack of e suf ficient 
number of receptacles was noted by the fact that a washing 
machine's flexible cord was placed through a doorway and plugged into 
an adjacent room’s receptacle. This violates Article 400-8, NEC. 
(See attached Photographs 11, 12 and 13) 


4. Overhead electrical service has recently been installed to the 
residence trailers. The 10° x 30' resident trailers have been recently 
wired with exposed rigid metal conduit systezs. (see attached 
Photographs 14 and 15). 


D. Fire Protection 


An evaluation of the fire code requirements as set forth in the National 
Fire Codes of N.F.P.A. and 25 BIAM Supplement 19, was conducted on 
December 10, 1980 by the Bureau Fire Marshal's Office at Black Mesa 
(Kitsillie) and Little Singer School, Arizona. The following deficiencies 
were observed: 


Building No. 110 

1. Office areas are finished with varnished plywood walls. This does 
not comply with the interior finish requirement of the Life Safety Code 
9-3.2. 


2. Kitchen range hood does not have an automatic fire extinguishing 
System N.F.P.A. 96. 


3. School Building has no fire alarm @ystem. N.F.P.A. 101-9-3.3.1. 
4. Interior corridors do not have 1 hr. rated construction. N.F.P.A. -9-3.6.1.1. 


5- Some doors opening to interior corridors are hollow core construction 
installed in wood frames. All door frames are wood. N.F.P.A. 101-9-3.6.1.1. 
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6. No separation exi_.s between kitchen and academic _ection of the 
puilding R.F.P.A. 101-9-3. LK le 


7. Glass in classroom doors which open into the interior corridor are 
pot approved wire glass. N.F.P.A. 101-9-3.6.1.1. 


8. No emergency lighting is provided. N.F.P.A. 101-9-2.10. 


9. Illuminated exit signs are not operable and some exit signs are 
missing or broken N.F.P.A. 101-9-2.11 and 5-10. ;: 

| 10. Beds and other movable furniture vas stored in an exit corridor. 
N.F.P.A. 101-9-2.3.3.1. 


| 11. Fire hose and hydrant house - fire hose was not drained after 
last use and was frozen. Fire hydrant riser and barrel were full 
i of water and frozen. 0O.S.H.A. 1910 Subpart L. 


12. Only 24" fire hose is provided for fire protection. 25 BIAM 
Supplesent 19. 


13. No protective equipment is provided for firefighters. 25 BIAM 
Supplement 19 and 0.S.H.A. 1910 Subpart L. 


General comments on fire protection: Due to the Basic construction 
techaiques used and the basic nature of mobile home (trailer) materials, 
code violations cited are inherent. It will be most difficult, if not 
impossible, to bring the existing structure into code compliance. 


£. Industrial Hygiene/Environmental Health 


: No industrial hygiene problems were observed in the school facilities. 

| Chenical use in the school is limited to household type cleaning agents 
| and school supplies. No chemicals are used as part of the science 
instruction. 


Environmental health conditions in the school appeared to be generally 
good. The water supply is periodically checked by IHS and curing the 
most recent inspection, the water was found to be within EPA requirements. 
Kitchen facilities and food storage areas were orderly and clean. The 

| recent inspection of the school identified a few problem areas, however 
the school staff was making headway in correcting these deficiencies. 


: Dinid EVercer ef Lig Ab, uot 
David K. Newcomb David L. ore 


| Civil Engineer Specialist Industrial Hygienist 


Fire Prot 


Attachments 
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INSPECTION REPORT, BLACK MESA SCHOOL 

Water Supply Calculations Per N.F.P.A. 1231 
Occupancy Classification - 1231-3.2.7 
School - Number 7 - Light Hazard 

Exposure Per 1231-4.3.1 - None 


Total cubic footage not including attic or crew! Space per 
1231-4.3.1 = 64,024 + 10% Cu. Ft. 


Water Supply required = 64,024 Cu. Fe. ¢ 7 © 9146 gellons 


Rate of flow formula (Iowa State) 


LXWXH = GPM Required 
100 . 


664,024 Cu. Fr. 
atts BoA Se AIO NOC 
100 640 GPM + 102 


Due to hydrant being frozen, no flow tests were run at Bleck Mesa School. 
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FeeC 10 ten" memorandum > 


La Edgar GC. DeWilde, Environmental Engineer ATTACH MEDT #2 


mect: Water and Senitation Facilities at Black Mesa School ~~ ee 
“afig| 
vo: Acting Chief, Facilities Engineering Staff @ 
Thru: Chief, Branch of A-E Services \v 1} 


| Existing water end sanitation facilities utilized by Black Mesa School 
and Community (Kitsillee, Arizona) includes the following: 


1. Water Systen 


: a. A 2540 foot deep water supply well (7-inch casing) 
tapping the Navajo sandstone aquifer. This well 
was drilled by the Navajo Tribe in the early or aid 
1970's. Cost was borne by the Indian Health Service. 
Well equipped with a 30 EP, 50 gpa pump. . 


b. A 27,600 gallon ground level etandpipe type water 
i storage tank constructed by Indian Health Service. 
Maximum system pressure is 19 psi. 


c. Distribution system consisting of 1,450 feet of 
4-inch pipe with one yard hydrants. Systen 
) constructed by Indian Health Service. 


d. Water services connections to three (3) faculty 
mobile homes; a bath/toilet trailer; and the school. 


e. Standby generator system 50 kw; 480v; 30. (presently 
inoperative). 


2. Sewerage Systen 


a. The one-acre surface srea, unlined, single cell lagoon 
type wastewater treatment facility was constructed by 
Indian Health Service. This facility is dry at present 
due to the minimal sewage flow and lack of sealant or 


imperpeable lining. 


b. Collection systea consisting of 530 feet of 8-inch 
sewer line. 


c. Sewer service connections to the school and bath/ 
toilet trailer. 


é. Eight inch collection system outfall line to sewage 
lagoon. 


Regularly on the Payroll Savings Plan ces 
(REV 9-78 
SGA PUR at Crm, 101-19. 6 


8016-152 


76-640 O - 81 - 63 
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e. Most of the above constructed by Indian Health 
Service 


3. Solid Waste Disposal 


a. A 100 foot by 180 foot fenced area encloses a 
pit type dump facility. 


The water supply utilized for this school is obtained from the Navajo 
Sandstone which comprises one of the most extensive and productive ground- 
water aquifer systemt on the Navajo Reservation. Quantity of water avail- 
able from the well drilled by the Navajo Tribe in the early seventies into 
this aquifer system at Kitsillee, Arizona exceeds the existing 30 hp well 
pump capacity. Maximum well yield is estimated to be in the + 100 gallon 
per minute (gpm) range. Groundwater quality in the Navajo Sandstone 
aquifer 1s among the best available from any aquifer system on the 
reservation. 


At Kitsillee the dissolved solids (mineral content) is approximately 700 


parts per million (ppm), comprised mainly of sodium bicarbonate and sodium 


sulfate. In some locations an excessive concentration of the heavy metal 
arsenic is present in the Navajo Sandstone groundwater. However, at this 
location none of the chemical analysis conducted through spring of 1980 
indicate arsenic concentrations have exceeded the potable water supply 
primary drinking water standard maximum contaminant level of 0.05 ppm 
(water supply rejection linit). 


In 1976 the casing in the school community well separated, allowing entry 
of poor quality groundwater from a shallower aquifer system to enter the 
well. Consequently high iron contamination (35 ppm) of the water supply 
occurred resulting in rusty water in the distribution system which stained 
plumbing fixtures, clothes. etc. creating a general aesthetic nuisance. 
Subsequently the Indian Health Service contracted for rehabilitation of 
this well, which was successfully completed in 1979. Subsequent chenical 
analyses indicate a drastic reduction in the water supply fron concentra- 
tion (down to 1.4 ppm) which is expected to decline to its’ former level; 
i.e., less than the secondary drinking water standard recommended contan- 
inant level of 0.3 ppm. Therefore, treatment of this water supply for 
removal of organic or inorganic conteainants is unnecessary. Chlorination 
of the water supply to provide a minimal residual disinfectant level in 
the distribution system is recommended, although not mandatory. 


Whether the existing school facility is rehabilitated or a new school is 
constructed, upgrading of the water and sanitation utility systems is 
required to meet life safety/fire code requirements, and sinisal design 
standards for unsafe or unsanitary conditions. The type of facilities 
and estimated construction bid costs for day school and boarding school 
configurations are outlined as follows: 
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Day School Cost Estimate 


1. Water Systen 
a. Standby well and pump 
db. 75,000 gallon elevated storage tank 
ce. Distribution systea —- 
Estimate 1,500 LF 6-inch 
500 LF 4-inch 


d. Valves, Fire hydrants, hose 
cabinets etc. 


e. Water service conn. 
Water System Subtotal 
‘2. Sewage Systen 


a. Clean, seal and partition existing 
lagoon 


b. Collection System 
Estimate 500 LF 8-inch 
500 LF 6-inch 
ec; Sewer service conn. 
Sewage System Subtotal 
3. Solid waste disposal 


a. Equipment for burial of trash 


Total Estimated Cost of Water and 
Sanitation Facility Improvemente 


Boarding School Cost Estimate 

1. Water Systen 
a. Standby well and pump 
b. 150,000 gallon elevated storage tank 
c. Distribution Systean 


Estimate 1,500 LF 8—inch 
$00 LF 6-inch 


$250,000 
$175,000 | 


$ 22,500 
$ 6,000 
$ 25,000 
$ 10,000 
$488, 500 


§ 25,000 


§ 12,500 
$ 10,000 


$_ 15,000 


$ 62,500 


$ 50,000 


$601,000 
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d. Valves, fire hydrants, hose 


cabinets, etc. § 25,000 
e. Water service conn. $ 10,000 
f. Fire pumper truck § 80,000 
Water System Subtotal $652,500 
2. Sewage Systen 
a. Construct additional one acre § 75,000 
legoon cell 
b. Collection System 
Estimate 500 LF 8inch $ 12,500 
$00 LF 6-inch $ 10,000 
Ce Sewer service conn. $_15 ,000 
Sevage System Subtotal $112,500 
3. Solid Waste Disposal 
a. Equipment for burial of trash $ 50,000 - 
Total Estimated Cost of Water and | 
Sanitation Facility Improvements $815 ,000 


The necessity for a standby well is due to the fact that should the exist- 
ing well puzp fail, a 30 bp submersible pump is a factory order item which 
requires at least two weeks delivery time plus up to a week for scheduling 
and installation. Additionally, a standby electrical generator is recor 
mended due to the unreliability of NIUA power. This equipment item has 
not been included in the cost estimate, but would run around $50,000. 


The Navajo Bousing Authority is proposing construction of fifteen housing 
units for the Kiteillee Community. The bid date for this project is next. 
February. In conjunction with this project the Indian Health Service will 
be constructing water and sanitation facilities. They are proposing to 
provide water service connections for these houses and to increase the 
amount of water storege capacity. Construction of individual septic tank 
systems or sewer service connection and collection lines diecharging to 
the sewage lagoon will also be accomplished. Should Bureau funding for 
rehabilitation of the existing school be made available this fiscal year, 
construction of a single water storage facility adequate to service both 
the school fire requirements end community: needs would be advantageous in 
eliminating duplication of facilities. 


a 


TC alpen oN oe ass 


dg. Fue. 
Use Cond. 


Quarters 
Quarters 
Quarters 
Quarters 
Quarters 
Quarters 
Quarters 
Quarters 
Restroom 
Academic 
Quarters 
Qvarters 
Quarters 
Quarters 
Maint. Shop 
Pumphouse 
Water Tank 


HwHNADS LAAN HSA aR aRN AN: 


Demolition 

Major Repairs 

Safety Repairs 

Handicap Repairs 

Major Improvement 

Grounds & Streets 
Total 


—_— —— 


Sufe 
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- THE NAVAJO AREA SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 


NASBA | : 


P.O. BOX S78 


WINDOW ROCK (NAVAJO NATION) ARIZONA 86515 


ra 
(602) 871 


March 10, .1981 ° 


The Honorable Sidney R. Yates 
Chairman, House Interior 
Appropriations Committee 
Washington, D. C. 20215 


Dear Sir: 


The Navajo Area School Board Association is hereby submitting 
written testimony to your committee in connection with the 
Outsider Hearings which occurred on February 17-19. It is our 
understanding that written testimony will be accepted up until 
March 15, 1981. 


This testimony attempts to address some of the more pressing 
funding related issues that effect the BIA .Indian Education 
Program. 


Thank you for any consideration which you are able to give this 
testimony. 


Sincere 


ee 


~ 


Verner V. Duus 
Program Director 


VVD:eje 
Enclosures 
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The Navajo Area School Board Association conducted a thorough exami- 
nation of per capita funding in Bureau schools relative to the 1977 budget. 
It was found that Navajo schools on the average received about half of the 
per student funding when compared to the rest of the Bureau schools. Equa- 
lization then should: be a blessing to most Navajo schools. A three year 
phase-in was established to soften the effect on schools that had been funded 
at high rates. Formula funding has not produced substantial additional funds 
to Navajo schools. In 1977 total element 11 funding for Navajo was $61,225,885. 
The tentative allotment for 1981 was $70,465,791. Though we are not certain 
what -has happened overall to Bureau funding in that four year period, it 
“appears that other BIA schools are falling to the level of Navajo funding 
rather than Navajo Area school funding increasing to an adequate rate. The 
increase to Navajo has obviously not even kept up with the rate of inflation 
or the rate of salary increases. There has been a historical pattern to 
under-fund Navajo programs since they are by far the largest. However, at a 
given school Pare school must live within its own identified allotment 
and the Navajo Area total means little. 

RECOMMENDATION 
A. That advices of allotment for schools be forthcoming at least by December 
of the year for which they are appropriated. 
B. That total funding available for the formula be increased at fence by 


yearly inflation rates. 


2. Small School Adjustment 
The developers of the equalization formula realized that additional 
revenue was needed to operate a small school. They included in their formula 
a small-school adjustment. This adjustment is universally believed to be in- 


adequate! Consultants for the Bureau have worked on the adjustment factor to 
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attempt to make the adjustment adequate; however, the work on this adjust- 
ment was not completed in time and small schools are being funded again in 
FY'81 under the same provisions which were inadequate in FY'80. Some 
special provisions need to be taken to provide adequate funding for these 
schools. It is critical that small schools (usually day schools) receive 
adequate funds to operate in FY'81. 

Recent recommendations by OMB suggest consolidation of schools in order 
to reduce expenditures: It is admittedly much 1S Expbrsive on a per student 
basis to operate large boarding schools. However, this approach to the pro- 
blem is deemed to be unsound educationally. These efforts are vigorous ly 


opposed on the Navajo reservation. 


Personnel Pay Increases 

Toward the end of FY'80 Congress approved and appropriated the necessary 
funding for a 5.5% increase in pay for federal employees. These funds were 
received as additional revenue at such a late date that most schools could 
not utilize the funds. Schools, therefore, had to absorb the 5.5% increase 
from dollars already available to them. This estes severe budget shortages 
in many locations where personnel costs already included nearly the entire 
operational budget. 

For FY'81, Congress has approved a 9.1% increase in federal workers pay. 
It is our understanding that money has not yet been appropriated for this 
purpose and, even if it is appropriated by Congress, it may again occur that 
schools do not receive the additional amounts. If this happens, the total 
amount absorbed at the local level as a result of the pay increase will be 
14.6%. 

As a result of such an occurrance, many locations would be required to 


institute reductions-in-force (RIF) where personnel must either be termi- 
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nated or employees will have to be furloughed for greater periods of time. 
This type of management is of course nonsensical since even a pay increase 
would have to be viewed by employees as a negative circumstance to their 


employment. 


We are attaching the NASBA issue paper on OMB directives for 1982 regarding 


BIA facilities. We find the majority of these directives ill-advised and 


urge that the Appropriations Committees study these directives carefully 


and take issue with them at the proper time. 


We are attaching the NASBA position paper concerning the Navajo School Study 
completed by the Department of Interior at the request of the House Subcom- 


mittee on Interior Appropriations. This study is woefully incomplete and 


would either result in serious reduction in services to Navajo students or 
would require incredible outlays of money for roads and school construction. 
This study has received a great deal of concern on Navajo because there is 
a fear that it may be taken seriously. While we do not believe it will 
receive serious consideration, we are concerned that it could be brought 
forward as a means to reduce costs in these days of budget cutting. Should 
it be necessary to cut budgets for school operations on Navajo, this study 


should definitely not be used as a basis for those cuts: 


A great furor has been caused during FY'80 concerning the closure of the 
Kinlichee school. A commitment has been made by the BIA to renovate that 
facility. Efforts to honor this commitment are proceeding very slowly. 

The closure of the school was ill-advised and based upon engineering reports 
which compared the school structure to the requirements under the Uniform 
Building Code. With this incident serving as a precedent; i.e., that school 


facilities constructed long before the provisions of the Code were developed 
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must meet the requirements, a great many facilities on Navajo would require 
substantial renovation or closure! Most of these facilities are not regarded 
as unsafe. They are simply not in compliance with the requirements of the 
Uniform Building Code. 

There are many unsafe portions of many schools on Navajo. These condi- 
tions continue to exist with full knowledge that they do exist due to a lack 
of efficiency on the part of facility management and due to lack of funds. 

The largely symbolic closure of Kinlichee did nothing to enhance the 
safety of Kinlichee students since the majority of these students were moved 
to other locations which by the Bureau's own criteria are Jess safe than 
Kinlichee. 

The Bureau has marked for demolition at Kinlichee a 50 year-old handmade 
structure of 1 1/2 foot walls of red sandstone. With proper maintenance 
this beautiful structure would still be standing long after the crude concrete 
block construction disasters of the 1950s and early 60s have crumbled to dust. 
This sandstone structure is of the same type that currently houses the Navajo 
Area Director and Navajo Tribal Chairman, which structure is also claimed by 
the engineering reports to be a threat to life safety. The fact that these 
structures do not comply with the requirements of the Uniform Building Code 


and cannot realistically be brought into compliance is the sole reason why 


they have been marked for demolition. No one really believes them to be 


unsafe! 


a 
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WRITTEN TESTIMONY TO THE HOUSE AND SENATE INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEES ON APPROPRI - 


ATIONS SUBMITTED BY THE NAVAJO AREA SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION. 


BIA School Operational Funding 

This is the second year of implementation of the Indian School 
Equalization Program (ISEP). Various difficulties with the formula have 
occurred as is to be expected when the funding basis for a school system 
is totally changed. We understand that the House Subcommittee on Interior 
was responsible for the addition of $3 million to this formula funding. 

We are very appreciative for this action. 

The ability of an agency to respond to the problems which occur and 
correct those problems is of primary importance in the implementation of 
the new finance system. 

One of the major problems which exists is that schools have not been 
able to receive their advice of allotment until well into the school year. 
In FY'80, allotments were received in March of 1980. In FY'81, local 
schools as.well as administrative offices have still not received their 
advices of allotment as of the end of February. This means that the school 
year tends to be half gone before a given school is certain about its total 
dollar figure. Tentative allotments received in the spring of the preceding 
year have not proven to be good indicators of actual allotments. The biggest 
variable is the dollar attached to each weighted student unit. This amount 
is not known until the school receives its allotment. Rumors abound at 
what this figure might be varying by hundreds of dollars from the lowest to 
the highest figure. An optimistic administrator could easily find himsel f 
in trouble while a pessimistic one might have some difficulty in spending 


his allotment. 
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NAVAJO AREA SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 
POSITION PAPER 
ON 
BIA SCHOOL FACILITIES 

The Navajo Area School Board Association is extremely upset by the 
Bureau summary of the OMB allowances relative to the 1982 budget dated 
November 21, 1980. That L abepaa indicates that it is a departmental goal 
to decrease the BIA's gross square footage and that OMB is directing that 
a substantial portion of the already grossly inadequate repair program allo- 
cation be utilized to identify and demolish millions of square feet of Bureau 
facilities. 

This report also acknowledges the legal question of whether or not the 
Bureau ''can condemn and demolish one of its buildings on Indian trust land, 
without first consulting with the affected tribe and offering it an oppor- 
tunity to take over the building after BIA fixes it up.'' The OMB's attitude 
toward a presence of such a legal question which necessarily involve issues 
of sovereignty and the credibility of the federal government's past promises 
is to direct the Department of Interior to "propose alternative administrative 
precedures and/or legislative authority to facilitate condemnation and demo- 
lition of BIA facilities on trust land.'' This incredible position of OMB not 
only gives redences te the notion that the federal government: speaks with 
forked- torque but also places the Bureau of Indian Affairs in an untenable 
position since the Bureau is to serve a role of being an advocate for Indian 
tribes. Now the Bureau is quite matter-of-factly placed in a position where 
it is directed to plot against those same Indian tribes for the convenience of 


the government. 


This document also suggests that the Department of Interior submit 
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"facility consolidation proposals for OMB review.'' At this point, OMB 


has apparently decided that they are to be invelved in decisions shaping 


educational policy. The soundness of an educational policy favoring huge 


boarding schools has been severely questioned. Movement is definately to- 


ward local<community. schools. This is the only: direction whereby it may 


one day he possible for the Navajo reservation to have a system of day 


‘schools. Now, presumably to save a few dollars, it appears thet OMB will 


reverse this refreshing trend and direct a return to the more economic but 
educationally and socially unwise policy of the past. 

The report states "the Department indicates that one goal oe the facility 
improvement progran is an eventual 20-percent reduction in BIA's-gross square 
footage. OMB directs that part of the increased allowance for the repair 
program ($5,000K) be allocated for the immediate identification and demolition 
of this 5-6 million square feet of unneeded and/or unrepairable structures." 

OMB is astonishing in its audacity. It takes the departmental goal of 
ar eventual 20% reduction and directs that it all be done immediately. The 
Navajo Area has 37% of the total BIA square footage. Most of this square 
footage is currently being used as educational facilities. Should Navajo 
receive its proportionate share; i.e., a 37% cut of 6 million square feet, 
it would amount to 2.2 million square feet of structure to be demolished by 
1982. OMB apparently believes thatithis is a simple matter of going out and 
spraying abandoned buildings with: the word ''DEMOLISH'' and bringing in the bull- 


dezers. They apparently have no concept whatsoever of what this directive 


weuld mean in human terms. They are insulated from reality and apparently have 


little desire to be made aware of their psychosis. 
One specific site allowance occurs in Exhibit A under the title Starts for 


Replacement Facilities -- Navajo Mountain Day School indicates a request of 
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$8.575,000 and an allowance of zero (0). It is our understanding that 


Navajo Mountain construction has already been approved and that the plan- 


ning is well underway. Has OMB in its 'wisdom'' now terminated this project? 


The Navajo Area School Board Association makes the following recommendations: 


sh 


That the Navajo Tribal Chairman direct the Tribes considerable 
legal staff to examine the legality of OMB's position and 

take appropriate action. 

That the Bureau of Indian Affairs take seriously its role as 
advocate for Indian tribes and do whatever it can to oppose 

the OMB position within federal establishment. 

That the Congress of the United States take seriously its 
commitment to Indian tribes and the policy of self-determination 
and simply not permit OMB to implement its program of demolition. 
That the incoming Reagan administration recognize the fallacy of 
such an approach to the facilities problem within the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and set the course of the federal government in 


a sensible and humane direction that honors beth the spirit and 


the letter of the federal commitment to Indian people. 
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NAVAJO AREA SCHOOL ~BOARD ASSOCIATION 
POSITION PAPER 
ON 
ISSUES RAISED BY THE PRELIMINARY NAVAJO SCHOOL STUDY 
AS 


REQUESTED BY THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS 
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INTRODUCTION 

In the interest of providing improved educational services to all Navajo 
children, the Navajo Area School Board Association has adopted the following 
position paper on particular issues effecting Navajo education. 
1. School Enrollment Bouridaries 

The Navajo Area School Board Association is aware that some agencies 
in Navajo developed and implemented over three years ago a successful 
intra-agency school enrollment boundary policy whereby each local school 
agreed, through consultation and compromise with other schools, to 
establish boundaries. Students residing within those boundaries would 
have to attend that school. Exceptions could only be made through the 
consent of the school boards involved. We believe this locally oriented 
approach should be used to establish a Navajo-wide enrollment policy for 
al} BIA schools with agency school boards agreeing to boundaries for 
schools where enrollment at the secondary level would necessarily overlap. 
Thus, a tribal policy could be developed which left to local school boards 
the actual placement of enrollment boundaries and the agency school boards 
would work out satisfactory solutions to any disputes. 

Where BIA and Public Schools compete with each other parental choice 
should be the deciding factor for the initial placement. Thereafter, an 
agreement of reciprocity will have to be developed between the BIA and 
the effected public school districts for detailing the terms of trans- 
ferring between public oe BIA schools when it is in the best interests 
of the transferring students. It must be left to the parents to decide 
in which school to place their children and after that they must show 


good cause to transfer from one school to another. 
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Critical to the establishment of school enrollment boundaries 
and the development of enrollment policy is a tribal responsibility 
to provide and strictly implement enforcement procedures for its own 
compulsory school attendance code. All schools should have a set 
process whereby they can initiate proceedings to be carried out by 
the tribe to enforce-compulsory school attendance (Title 10, Sections 114). 
School Closures or Expansions 

The tribal code, Title 10, Section 2, Changes In Education Programs -- 
addresses this area specifically and should be used as the basis for all 
future policy and related procedures. Specifically to be evaluated is 
the viability of each school under consideration. To obtain objective. 
data in this regard the proposed requlation changes in the Indian School 
Equalization Program (Section 31h.22) could be adapted for this purpose. 
The Education Committee of the Navajo Tribal Council should be the entity 
which determines how the provisions of the Code should be implemented in 
specific cases and how the ''consultation'' spoken of in the federal regu- 
lations should be accomplished. 
Transition from Boardina to Day Schools 

It is the long term view of the Navajo Area School Board Association 
that the transition from boarding to day schools should he accomplished 
only over an extended period of time. Only after the present realities 
of living conditions, road improvements and other circumstances are re- 
lieved should such a transition occur in earnest. 

Serviceable roads need to be built and maintained first. Day schools 
and public schools do not now have adequate roads to regularly and routinely 
pick up their students. Absenteeism because of a lack of transportation is 


presently a critical problem in public and BIA day schools. To increase 


76-640 O - 81 ~ Gy 
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day schools before providing roads to transport students would be a 
grave mistake. Now. some parents take their students out of day school 
and send them to boarding school during the winter because otherwise 
they would not be able to attend school at all. 

There arc other associated circumstances of remoteness -and poverty 
which need to be addressed before boarding schools are closed. Many 
homes have no electricity or running water and the parents prefer their 
children to attend boarding school where their health and welfare, as 
well as their education, can be better looked after. 

The concern of the subcommittee over boarding schools is well in- 
tended and, if given vastly improved circumstances, we would agree. We 
very strongly disagree with the characterization of boarding schools as 
being destructive to the Indian family and community life as quoted from 


the Indian Child Welfare Act (P.L. 95-608). _ Our parents want boarding 


schocls and want them upgraded in facilities. They feel very strongly 


about this and will contirue to do so until the need for boarding schools 


‘no longer exists. Therefore, the closing and expansion of schools needs 


to be planned carefully and coincidentally with road construction and 


consideration for the economic and sociological facters involved using 


the process described in I! above. 


Freeze on Funds for Expansion or Replacement of Boarding Schools 

This directive by the subcommittee’ should be lifted as secon és 
possible or the certificaticn process called fer by the Apprcpriations 
Committee developed by the tribe and the BIA quickly. Needed construction 
and renovations are being held up and some facilities our students must 
use are deteriorating to a very substandard state. Given the present 


circumstances, it is our view that the educational needs of a majority of 
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our students can not be satisfied through a day school program for 
many years. We would hope in the future that any funding freeze be- 
ing contemplated would be discussed with the effected parties and the 
local tribal acd school board representatives consulted. 

This same consulting process should be used to provide tribal 
coordination between. construction proposals by the public schools under 


Section 14 of P.L. 81-815 and the BIA construction proposals for schools 


on or near the Reservation. 


SUMMARY 
The Navajo Area School Board Association is ready and willing to expand 
firther on any of the above positions or related matters in whatever way 


necessary to contribute toward Navajo education and to benefit all Navajo 


ct ildren. 
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TESTIMONY BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AFFAIRS CONCERNING PROGRAMS AFFECTING INDIANS 


05 Subcommittee on Interior Affairs 
Congressman Yates, Chairman 
B-308 
Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Submitted By: Roberta Arkeketa, Director 
Oglala Sioux Tribe 
Crisis Center, Inc. 
Box 308 
Pine Ridge, S.D. 57770 


and 


Dale Means, Administrative Assistant 
Oglala Sioux Tribe 

Crisis Center, Inc. 

Box 308 

Pine Ridge, S.D. 57770 


March 12, 1981 


| 
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If we could tell you what is in our hearts would you understand? If 
we told you of the hardships and injustice our people have endured would 
you listen? If you were to witness all of these things would you allow 
them to continue, or would you stand beside us to correct the many wrongs 
inflicted on us as a people? We have the inherent. right and responsi- 
bility, handed down from generation to generation, to care for our own. 

We have a way of life which we must follow given to us by the Great 

Spirit. There is a continueous life cycle, our children will someday 
become adults and then go one to become our elders. We understand these 
things as a nation. There is a saying, if you were to go backwards and 
trace your footsteps and review the truth of your history you would begin 
to understand, and with this understanding we can begin to create effective 
change. These are the realities that the Oglala Sioux Tribal Crisis Center 
were founded on. We are committed to serve and protect the rights of our 
children and our families. 


B.I.A., state and private social services agencies have imposed their 
values on Indian people, they say they are here to protect the best interest 
of these children. These children that they refer to, belong to our nation 


and we recognize the responsibility we have to them. Bruce Hesse, Depart- 
ment Head of Children, Youth and Family Services for the state of South 


Dakota made a statment that Indian people work better with Indian people. 


The Oglala Sioux Tribe Crisis Center Inc. is unique in that it is the 
first program to address and bring positive and concrete solutions to the 
numerous problems faced by our families. The U.S. Government must under- 


stand the structure that Indian societies have existed under and review 
past testimony where evidence was introduced on the deliberate destruction 


to our way of life by the U.S. Government and of. Christianity to assim- 
alate and force our people into a lifestyle foreign to them. The founda- 
tion of our society is our families. This is a relationship that few 


non-Indians or agencies understand, so the disruption continues at a 
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fast rate to remove Indian children from their families. This process has 
taken place from early reservation days, so we as Indian people have wit- 
nessed the crumbling of the foundation of our society. This is true of any 
culture or society, if the family is destroyed, the nation ceases to exist. 


We are in the process of rebuilding our families and to seek out the 
root of their problems and assist them in their day to day struggle to 
Survive as a family. As a soverign nation we have the right to govern our 
own destiny. There are large amounts of federal monies flowing through 


these agencies to serve the Indian population and yet instead of our prob- é 
lems becoming smaller, we feel a monster has been created. We see ourselves | 
existing in a welfare state; we make up 6% of the state population, yet we 
have the highest unemployment rate, the lowest life expectency and the 
suicide rate amoung our youth is 6 times the naitonal average. Also the 
high infant mortality rate, inadequate health care and no economic base 
contribute to the present state of turmoil. There are many more problems 
that can be addressed but what we need to talk about are the solutions. 


President Reagans' Indian policy on relations between the federal 
government and triabl government is that the traditional relationship 
between the United States and Indian governments is a "government to 
government relationship". History tells us that the only effective way 
for Indian reservations and communities to develop is with local Indian 
leadership. Bearing in mind the legal and historical background, tribal 
governments must play the primary role in Indian affairs. State and non- 
Indian local governments can at best play only a supportive role. 


We are aware of the magnitude of the problem of changing legislation 
that directs ‘federal funding through state channels. However, President 
Reagan has stated that his administration will be open to discussion on 
the best possible delivery system for federal services to Indian people. 


It is our hope that this subcommittee will work toward this goal. 


The Pine Ridge Reservation covers 4,320 square miles and has a 
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population of 15,000 and is considered the second largest reservation in 
the United States. There are nine districts on our reservation. Eagle 
Nest District, which is located in the northeast corner of the reservation 
is 110 miles from the Pine Ridge Agency. 


The Crisis Center could be more effective with a substancial increase 
in funding and a source of funding that is planned to meet our long range 
needs and not a bare minimum approach to serving our people. 


We are requesting a maximum amount of funds in order to provide an 
adequate delivery system and support mechanisms to strengthen and reunite 
our families. We feel the Oglala Sioux Tribe will need approximately 1.1 
million dollars over a three year period to provide our people with an 
effective support system for their families. 
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SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM IN LAW FOR AMERICAN INDIANS 


NARRATIVE 


The attached budgets are indicative of typical student budgets. 
Therefore, they have been selected for submission to the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior. These figures represent single student ex- 
penses ($13,134.00) as well as expenses for students with families 
($21,516.00), with an intermediate figure of $17,210.00. The Special 
Scholarship Program provides living stipends in the range of $4,500.00 
to $9,387.00. Payment for tuition is authorized only after a partici- 
pant verifies that requests have been submitted to alternative funding 
sources and denials have been received from each source. 


While employment may serve as an additional source of funding, 
many participants are unable to work while attending law school. The 
majority of the Program's participants are "high risk" students. This 
means that these students are well below the predictive performance in- 
dex (combined law school admission test score and undergraduate grade 
point) used to indicate a law school applicant's potential for success-— 
fully completing law school. The majority of Program participants who 
have secured part-time jobs have also experienced academic problems. 
For this reason, the Program does not encourage students to seek part- 
time employment. 


The attached letters from law school professors and administrators 
provide insight into the obstacles confronted by Indian law students and 
point out the necessity for student tutorial support programs. These 
letters demonstrate the need for the Special Scholarship Program as well 
as the consequent financial support. 
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197& 1979 1980 
Rent £380/mo. $415/mo. $450/mo. 
Transportation 

ie Fuel 55/mo. 62/mo. 70/mo. 

2. Parking &/mo. 9/mo. 10/mo,. 

3. Insurance 40/mo. 50/mo. 55/mo. 
Food » 96/mo. 112/mo. 124/mo. 
Utilities 35/mo. 50/mo. 80/no. 
543/mo. 619/mo. 696/mo. 
x 9 mos. x 9 mos. x 9 mos. 

$4887.00 $5571.00 %6264,.00 
Pooks 180/sem. 200/sem. 
1. Copyine costs 30/sen. 30/sem. 
2. Supplies 22/sem. 25/sem. 
Tuition 2515/sem. 2760/sen. 312C/sem. 
fiedical- 55/sem. 60/sen. 
$3047/sem. $3435/sem. 

x Ofyr. xe, Vi. 

$6094.00 $6870.00 

+ 5571.0C + 6264.00 


Employment maximum hour limitation set by school 


&11665.00 


IES LSL34 700 


Ist vr. -— O hrs/vk. 
end vr. -20 hrs/vk. 


3rd yr. -2O hrs/wk. 


Availability of employment - Illinois now has the 2nd hishest unemnloyment 
rate an) the country after Michigan. 
Impact upoh academic stending - Obviously, the more time you can devote to 
your studies the more you will learn. It 
would be a tremendous burden to work in order 


Lo male au income Go rerlace tine eer bien bra th ex 
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FAMILY BUDG::T 
(Based on nine month school year) 


Food ($100/Week) cw oc: esc be neces je eee eee enn 
Rent: in(-$350/month, rod oicicld clohstee ole dine lotellel « & joueleteys ote maa 
Utilaties! ($2135 monte). £2 wctexe eseveyace stares eb tone oi= eee ee 


Cobh Ln eis wie. etateeretehtunacs lone a RSeueadee pepeks O57 alee cekenere men 800.00 


Transportation: (a) Car CPT 6O/ monch twee are $1,440.00 


te fuel... G$57/5/ month laweees a O memee 
Gc) mepadmnamds MISC «care tales oe) Ome 


School Health insurance (%40/per semester)....$ 80:00 
Medical/Dental expenses ($250/semester).......$ 500.00 
Child Care (two children -— $250/month ).. ..2< sm. s-s2ycOUaue 


Insurance: (a) Life insurance ere 


a Auto insurance (400) 
(c) Renal insurance ($100) 

SOOO TS ta sie sieners # 600.00 
books/ Supp) hesSe.GeebOeS 6Mes eis) net se ucluers eile ee $1 « DOOSOS 


Taition/Tees.: (E450/SEMES TEP D ansmimm «0 owls e o.opcicsiens Cue 
Other personal «(PieOO/ SemeSTeRIasit. soe c cic cw ce cm pee 


OAT e ee Yodel TARR eee sees ELT ele 
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Current Budget-1980-81 


Category 1-Month 12-Months 
Rent $450.00 $5400.00 
Utilities 150.00 1800.00 
Food 310.00 3720.00 
Transportation: 
Fuel 100.00 1200.00 
public 32.00 384.00 
parking 21.00 252.00 
Books 650.00 Fast rseta books. Spetsena 
photocopy 12.00 144.00 ; r ; 
typing services 35.00 420.00 
supplies 18.00 216.00 
Tuition 4500.00* 
Orientation Fee 100.00 
Clinical/Practicum 
Programs : 
Malpractice Insurance 300.00 
: ; us ; : , 
Attire Requirements 750.00 (ingludes business, suits, 
Child Care 140.00 1680.00 
Medical ; 650.00 — 2 
Dental 250.00 
| TOTAL $21,516.00 


* antioch School of Law does not provide grants or waivers 
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STATEMENT OF NEEDS 
FOR THE 
THE PUYALLUP NATION EDUCATION SYSTEM 


TO THE 
- HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS 
Chairman: Honorable Sidney R. Yates 
SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS 
Chairman: Honorable Mark Hatfield 


INDIAN EDUCATION 


March 13, 1981 


Submitted on behalf of: 
» JHE’ PUYALLUP .TRIBAL SCHOOL BOARD 
Chairman: Robert Satiacum 
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Program Needs 
To minimally operate the current academic programs for the school system, 
$1,057,497 is necessary. This amount provides: 

1. Salaries 


Central Administration Staff (Superintendent, Associate Superin- 


tendent, Planner...). Direct Instructional Staff: Pre-school-l2th 


grade (Certified teachers, classified staff, counselor) an extremely 


limited special services staff, Support staff (cooks, bus drivers, 
janitors, cultural staff). 

2. Equipment, supplies and materials to minimally meet classroom, 
facility and general operational needs. 

3. Cost of leases for a sufficient number of school buses to tranport 


students to and from school. 


Of the $1,057,497, nearly one-third ($270,987) currently is funded through 
Title IV non-LEA (non Indian controlled). Title IV Indian controlled revised 
regulations now fund Tribal schools for basic support for up to 3 years. 

This is the Tribe's last year of a multi-year grant for basis support dollars; 


June 30, 1981 will end the fiscal year and this source of funds for the 


school system. This situation combined with the Bureau of Indian Affair's 
student eligibility criteria will result in a severe reduction of staff 


as indicated in the first column on the following chart. 


The second column on the chart indicates additional needs that currently 
are not being met yet are vital to a complete educational program. These 


needs include additional classroom teachers, support staff, equipment and 


supplies for a band, vocational and athletic programs. 
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$1,598,497 is necessary to meet programmatic needs providing for a real- 
istic quality education for students attending the Puyallup Nation Educa- 


tion System. 


In addition to the cost of staff, there are four vrograms which need 


extensive materials, supplies and equipment to overate. 


Industrial Arts $50,000 
Vocational Education $30,000 
Music/Band $20,000 


Svorts $80,000 
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CURRENT POSITIONS THAT WILL BE ELIMINATED 81-82 SCHOOL YEAR BECAUSE OF INSUFFICIENT FUNDING 


a a ee ee oS 


Additional Needs Currently Not Being Met 


General Overations $1,500 & Funds Not Available for Next Year $90,000 
Reduced Administrative Staff - Associate Increased Administration Staff: 
Supt., Education Coordinator functioning (Personnel, Curriculum Dev. etc.) 


as Business Manager, Purchasing Personnel, 
Principals will be teaching principals 


Direct Instruction 196,643 96,000 
Teaching Staff: $181,810 Gifted Talented Teacher/Consultants 
Wa-He-Lute (system wide) 


(i primary, 1 intermediate 2 aides). 
Chief Leschi Elementary 
(1/2 kindergarten, 1 of 2 First/second team 


teachers 2 of 3 Third/sixth teachers, 2 aides) Full time kindergarten teacher 
Chief Leschi Jr/Sr High 
Q of 2 social studies, l English) Voc. Ed. Instructor, Industrial Arts, Music 


Band teacher 2 permanent substitutes 
Supplies/Equipment: $14,833 
sae Equipment, Suvplies for a Band, Vocational 


program and athletic vrogram 180,000 
Special Education Special Education 40,000 


————— a 


Staff: (Full time coordinator Full time 
Resource Room Teacher, Intinerent Speech 
Therapist, Psychological counseling...) 


_ sar = a 
Pupil Services (4.S. Counselor Elementary Counselors 30,000 
ee cage ee 
ne ee a a 
Food Services Food Services 2h ,000 
Reduce kitchen staff by 1 cook (1 more cook, 2 cook aides) 

Student Transportation 20,630 19,000 


Meee, Bre ene a  Stuent Transportation 
Portion of Bus Leases Transportation Supervisor, Additional drivers 


ee Seas Se a es aa ee Se 
Indian Policy Group (School Board Training) 


a a ea A ae REIL BELGiai AEST 


Daa a et in een nF tg ae 
_Pre-School Services 


Pre-school Services 32,00 


Staff Coordinator, cook, driver) 


’ 


Johnson-9'Malley 


Operation and Maintenance 


Additional Repair 30,000 
External Fvaluation 3,000 
Inservice training for staff ~~ ~+1,000 
“Travel to meetings, conferences ‘ 2,390 a: 
Bed ae ITE OE LS I ee 


_——-—--—n near 


Grand Total 3270, 957 


Grand Total $541,000 


Tribal Council 


Robert Satiacum 
Chairman 


Silas A. Cross 
Vice Chairman 


Frank Wright, Sr. 


Robert C. Dillon 


Bill Sterud 
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Puyallup Nation 


Funding for Puyallup Nation's Fisheries Management and Enhancement Programs. 


FISHERIES MANAGEMENT 


The Puyallup Nation has ever increasing responsibilities in the 
management and enhancement of Northwest fisheries resources. Major pro- 
grams are conducted by the Tribal Fisheries Management Division in the 
areas of harvest management, enhancement, environmental management, and 
resource assessment. To accamplish these objectives, the Puyallup Nation 
employs a staff of experienced fisheries managers and highly trained pro- 
fessional biologists and technicians. Through these personnel, the Puyallup 
Nation conducts a fisheries management program to help insure equitable 
harvest opportunities and protection for viable natural stocks. 


Coordinated and equitable harvest management requires tribal input cn 
a wide variety of management and environmental issues. Because of recent 
court decisions, Phase II, US -v- Washington, workloads have increased sub- 
stantially and funding under the Tribe's 93-638 Fisheries Management Contract 
has become inadequate. This is in addition to a budget deficit which exists 
in the face of impacted tribal revenues. Also, the Puyallup Nation's past 
funding levels have been substantially below those awarded to other tribes 
which operate similar fisheries management prograns , but which serve much 
smaller fishing ‘cammunities and have far less fisheries habitat degradation. 


The Puyallup Nation is requesting that the appropriations committee 
consider a fisheries management budget for $225,000. If funding levels are 
reduced beyond this amount, there will be an impairment of the Puyallup Na- 
tion's ability to participate with the state as co-managers of the resource. 
Tribal fisheries managers are in a position to more effectively respond to 
both the needs of the resource and the local fishing community because they 
are closer to many of the management problems. Many of these Management 
problems could not be dealt with by state or federal agencies. Tribal 
fisheries management is essential to insure that the Puyallup Nation's 


management policies receive adequate consideration. i 


2215 East 32nd Street e Tacoma, Washington 98404 @ 206/597-6200 | 
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NEED FOR INCREASED FISHERIES ENHANCEMENT 


Widespread freshwater and estuarine habitat degradation have made 
the Puvallup River Basin and Cammencement Bay near Tacoma, one of the 
most highly impacted fisheries habitats on the West Coast. Over ninety 
percent of the original tidelands in the Puyallun estuary have been de- 
stroyed by dredging or filling. Additional habitat is rendered unsuitable 
by log rafting, bulk-heading, shinping, and heavy equipment operations. 
The bay is constantly polluted with taxic substances fran heavy industry 


and this poor water quality has been campared with that of the New York 


Bight by NMFS scientists. Freshwater habitats have been equally degraded 
with losses due to stream channelization, removal of streamside veqetation, 
gravel removal, imoroper logging practices, increased bank erosion fran 
urban developments, and mainstem diversions which make miles of good spawn- 


ing and rearing habitat unaccessable and have decimated entire fish runs. 
a 


Because of these losses of freshwater and estuary habitat and over- 
fishing in mixed-stock fishing areas, most of the fisheries resources in 
the Puyallup River and nearby drainages are being rapidly depleted. Recent 
trends in abundance have seen a decline of most natural runs by 50% since 
1970 levels. Tribal harvest on surplus hatchery stocks are primarily on 
one species, coho salmon. These harvest opportunities are limited in order 
to protect depressed natural runs of other species which enter the river a 
during the early and late segments of the coho run. As a result, many tribal 
fishermen must secure their annual income during a fishing season which may 


last only a month or two. 


To offset these fisheries losses, the Puyallup Nation has operated a 
fisheries enhancement program to produce four species of hatchery salmonids 
(Table 1). This program has been effective in supplementing natural produc- 
tion by reseeding underutilized spawning and rearing habitats with hatchery 
fry and fingerling plants. However, much larger numbers of fish need to be 
produced to increase harvestable numbers. 


The Puyallup Nation has prepared two hatchery proposals, one to expand 
the existing tribal hatchery and one to build a new hatchery on recently ac- 
quired property. These hatchery programs are designed to rear all species 
for optimum size at release to increase survival and maximize the return 
value of the resource to all Washington residents. Fish produced by the 


76-640 O - 81 - 65 
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tribal hatcheries will benefit all user groups and tribes as the fish 
pass through the open waters of the ocean and Puget Sound. 


The Puyallup Nation is requesting that the appropriations committee 
consider funding an enhancement program for $8,790,000. This includes BYES 
$690,000 expansion of existing tribal hatchery facilities, $5,000,000 
for construction of a new hatchery on the Puyallup Nation's recently 
acquired property on Hylebos Creek, and $310,000 operation and. mainten- 
ance costs per annum, for ten years. 


Tribal hatchery facilities are badly needed as state hatchery pro- 
grams have been poorly planned. State programs have resulted in harvest 
conflicts between surplus hatchery fish and depressed wild runs. In 
addition, there is an allocation imbalance (overharvest by nontreaty 
fisheries) of some 30,000 fall chinook in the South Pucet Sound region. 

This imbalance is the result of year around sport fisheries and the state's’ ” 
hatchery rearing policies. If more fall chinook are not produced inthe 
future, closures of the sport fishery in Puget Sound may became necessary. 
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Mr. Yates. Is the Crowcreek Sioux Tribe here by any chance? 

We can mark them off the list of witneses. 

The only one that we worry about is the Comanche Tribe. Ber- 
nard Kahrahrah was here on another matter. If he comes in, we 
will receive his statement. 

It has been a long day. 

We will recess until tomorrow at ten o’clock. 

[The statement of Bernard Kahrahrah follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT BY 
BERNARD KAHRAHRAH, COMANCHE TRIBAL MEMBER 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
my name is Bernard Kahrahrah. I am an enrolled member of the 
Comanche Tribe of Oklahoma. My appearance almost became a 
reality; however, I missed your call for adjournment by only 
minutes. So it is that my prepared statement is sent to you for 
the record. 


As an Advocate for Comanche Rights I wish to preface my comments 
with a brief synopsis of our Tribe. We are a federally recog- 
nized tribe with an enrollment of approximately 7,100 tribal mem- 
bers. We have the distinction of being one of the few Treaty 
Tribes in the United States. The Comanche Nation is found primar- 
ily in Oklahoma and in the southwestern portion of it. Until 
about 1963 we were previously confederated with the Kiowa and 
Apache nations and reorganized under a federal charter through 

the Office of the Secretary of Interior. 


Of recent times the Tribe has been receiving publicity that has 
been detrimental to its well-being. Although one can only accept 
responsibility for its own actions the flip side of the coin 
essentially spells out that it takes a second party to any 
action. Were the Tribe totally responsible for all its action 
then my statement would not be necessary. However, since 
February 20, 1980, the Comanche Tribe of Oklahoma has been in a 
state of turmoil. Our domestic tranquility as guaranteed by the 
Medicine Lodge Treaty of 1867 has rapidly disintegrated due to 
internal strife caused by a chronology of activities involving 
the Tribe's internal governmental decisions and the government 
to government relationship between our Tribe and the United 
States of America. 


With our present situation as it is, a nonfunctional government, 
we the ADVOCATES FOR COMANCHE RIGHTS (ACR), are committed to pro- 
tecting the individual and tribal rights of our Comanche people. 
I cannot adequately quantify the impact of decisions made by the 
various United States governmental Departments, Bureaus, and 
Agencies as they relate to the long and short range effect upon 
the Tribe, but I can say that specifically the Bureau of Indian 
Affiars of the Department of Interior has been involved in ques- 
tionable decisions. I am convinced our organic document is a 
weak constitution; however, it is all we have got at the present. 
Too often the weakness of our Constitution has rendered decisions 
allowing the United States to oversee our internal affairs by 
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making in some cases judgment calls which are continuously being 
stated by the United States agents as, "our opinion." I believe 
in self-determination for American Indians and if the agents of 
the United States also believe in that policy then they would 
realize we too have an opinion in the matters affecting our 
tribal affairs. Putting it another way, a problem exists. 


a I would like to advance this as a probable solution. 
Based upon available documentation our Tribal and Civil Rights 
must be protected. Without an appropriate forum to hear our 
grievances we have a reliance upon administrative actions only 
and they would be dealt with only by the Bureau of Indian Affiars 
Vis-a-Vis the Martinez Decision, but, only individual Indian 
civil rights. Therefore the Tribe must have a forum which is 
acceptable to them. Under the present system the Court of Indian 
Offenses (25 Coae or Feaeral Regulations) has been pressed upon 
our Tribe when in actuality the Tribe as a whole has never voted 
for the CFR Court in a referendum. While previously the Tribe 
as a whole voted for our own Court System in 1978 and money had 
been appropriated for its operation. The interpretation of our 
Constitution states the Business Committee has been delegated 
that authority. My contention is ithe Committee not having any 
accountability to the tribal members unilaterally took action in 
favor of the Court which is an instrument of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Having our day in Court is sacred to us for we 
have an opportunity to face our accuser, but when the Bureau who 
has trust responsibility is the accuser we face a conflict of 
interest existing in the government to government relationship. 
The Bureau of Indian Affiars must appropriate $100,000.00 for 
the startup of the Comanche's own Tribal Court System rather 
than using the instrument of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


Also, many of the Comanches share this opinion which 
can be interpreted as another probable solution. My understanding 
of management organizations causes my thoughts to focus upon the 
daily activities found in the Anadarko Agency at Anadarko, Okla- 
homa. The superintendent of the Agency has line authority to 
work face to face with seven (7) tribal groups. Too often this 
working relationship becomes unclear due to the influence of the 
Anadarko Area Office located across the river from the Agency. 

As the old adage goes, "we have too many Chiefs and not enough 
Indians." It goes without saying the common Indian people are 
confused as to who makes the decisions around the Bureau's 
organizational structure. Therefore my recommendation is to 
consider an amplification of the role of thé Superintendent which 
is by treaty a right existing and decelerate the influence of the 
Area Office by reducing it to the functions of offering the 
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functions to the seven (7) tribes technical assistance and train- 
ing or transferring the functions to the Agency. May I suggest 
a Congressional inquiry regarding this specific recommendation. 


Our avenues for resolving our own internal affairs are 
nearly exhausted save going into the Federal Court. At any 
rate please be advised the ADVOCATES FOR COMANCHE RIGHTS are 
strongly emphasizing to all who have been concerned that given 
the opportunity we can capitalize upon our own capabilities and 
solve the greatest portion of our problems. Saying it another 
way. We do not wish to have United States intervention except 
to offer us technical and legal counsel. 


Thank you for the opportunity to present my statement 
to your subcommittee for this can be interpreted as the begin- 
ning of the Comanche's road to recovery. Even though we have 
not had functioning programs to offer services to the tribal 
members, it must not be interpreted to mean we do not have a 
need for the assistance and trust responsibility rendered by the 
United States Government. Again thank you for your time and 
understanding. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1981. 
NATURAL RESOURCE PROGRAMS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1982 


NATIONAL PARKS AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL RECREATION AND PARKS ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE OUTDOOR RECREATION 
OFFICIALS 


THE NATURE CONSERVANCY 
LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND, RECREATION, 
NPS 


WITNESSES 


BARRY S. TINDALL 
RON HOLLIDAY 
WILLIAM D. BLAIR 
WILLIAM C. LIENESCH 


Mr. Yates. The first groups today are the National Parks and 
Conservation Association, the National Recreation and Parks Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of State Outdoor Recreation Offi- 
cials, and the Nature Conservancy. 

We're glad to see you here this morning 

Mr. TINDALL. I:am Barry Tindall. I’m Director of Public Affairs 
for the National Recreation and Park Association. ‘ 

We represent about 15,000 civic leaders and professionals around 
the country who are involved in the delivery of recreation and 
park services. 

We appreciate the invitation to be here this morning. 

Mr. Yates. Your statements will be made part of the record 

[Material follows:] 
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Statement of 
National Kecreation and Park Association 
before the 
Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations 
U.S. House of Representatives - 
on the 
Fiscal 1982 Budget 
“February 24, 1981 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee: 


: I am Barry Tindall, director of Public Affairs for the National 
Recreation and Park Association. We appreciate the invitation to appear 
before the subcommittee. : 3 

: The association is a private, nonprofit organization: engaged in re- 
search, education and training and a variety of other functions designed 
to improve the delivery of public recreation and park services in America. 
Our 15,000 members include civic leaders who establish recreation and park 
policy, professionals who plan, develop and manage recreation’ and park 
systems and programs, and university students who aspire to contribute to 
these functions. 

This hearing could not be more timely, and it is a challenge to assess 
the many different and occasionally conflicting actions that have occurred 
since the budget estimates and recommendations of former President Carter 
were submitted to Congress on January 15. Nonethelé&ss, we wilt“attempt to- 
give you our current thinking on some of the national fiscal needs relative 
to public recreation and park systems as we understand them. We hope to 
continue to further refine and share our views with you and your staff. 

Relative to budget proposals outlined last week, we commend the Presi=<¢ 
dent for forcefully recognizing the debilitating effect of inflation. 
Public park and recreation officals from every corner of America have told 
us repeatedly of the serious consequences of this phenomenon on their 
programs, services and capital investment efforts. Numerous management 
and facility design initiatives have been implemented to reduce the zosts 
associated with these services. Many public park and recreation agencies 
have been in the forefront in the communication of energy conservation 
messages and specific ideas to help reduce costs. Unfortunately, the annual 
inflation rate for capital investment costs for public parks, especially. 
land acquistion, was at or near 15% well before the rest of the economy 
faced this cronic problem. 

This does not mean that all initiatives to protect significant recrea- 
tion and park resources, and to sensitively develop them for public use, 
can or should be abruptly halted. Rather, it could mean that the full 
protection of authorized areas should be accelerated. ’ 

While we agree with the overall thrust of the economic recovery pro- 
gram, and many of the specifics, we strongly disagree with some of the 
budget provisions outlined by the Reagan administration. We make this 
statement with the full knowledge that some, perhaps many, will attribute 
this perspective to a “special interest group" seeking only to maintain 
the status quo in "their" selected programs. We would hope that these 
views will be perceived as an objective contribution to the long-term 
social, economic and ecological well-being of this nation and its people. 

For the record, we ‘believe the administration's proposal to rescind 
a total of $250,000,000 of the fiscal 1981 appropriation from the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund is fiscally irresponsible, grossly disruptive of 
national, state and local resource planning and fiscal management, and 
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shortsighted relative to long-term resource investment needs. The pro- 
posal to rescind $35,000,000 from the fiscal 1981 appropriation for the 
urban park and recreation recovery program and $8,000,000 from historic 
preservation grants should be rejected for the same reasons. 

It is one thing to say that capital investment programs requiring 
long-term planning and fiscal management decisions will be phased out, 
say, over a 2 to 3 year period or longer. It is something else again to 
recommend abrupt termination of a program halfway through a given fiscal 
year. We hope this subcommittee will reject completely or substantially 
modify these proposals for fiscal 1981. 3 

We also disagree with the administration's eee for fiscal 1982 
relative to the above noted resource investment programs. We are hard 
pressed to determine the equitability of the proposed funding levels -- 
or lack thereof -- given the President's statements relative to all Ameri- 


‘cans sharing in the burden of economic reform. The recommendation that 


$45,000,000 be appropriated from the Land and Water Conservation Fund for 
"emergency" acquisition for federal systems and that no LWCF state assis-~ 
tance funds be appropriated is perhaps the most glaring distortion in 
fiscal planning and reasonable program levels. Proposed “zero” funding 

for urban park rehabilitation in fiscal 1982 is another. Further, there 

is considerable uncertainty -- in our mind and perhaps the administration's 
-- about the longer term future of the Land and Water Conservation Fund 

as a vehicle for recreation resource investments. At present it appears 
unlikely that proposals for fiscal 1983 and subsequent years will witness 
any improvement in requests for appropriations from the fund. This makes 
it even more imperative that a reasonable level of appropriations for these 
programs be integrated in a revised national budget. 

The user pressures on existing federal, state and local park systems 
are intense. The public demands for additional recreation resources, 
within walking disrance of one's home, in a state and regional context, 
and even at more remote locations continues largely unabated. Visitor 
pressure on local park systems is perhaps most intense. 

America is in an economic crisis. It is a time of considerable 


public stress. And because of this, expanded opportunities for quality 
recreation experiences are needed immediately. 
This user demand can be translated directly into fiscal demand. For 


fiscal 1981 the National Association of State Outdoor Recreation Liaison 
Officers and the Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service estimated 
that requests for state and local LWCF funding would exceed $550,000,000 
($194 million for the state projects and $359 million for local nraeers) 3 
This amount, coupled with those funds necessary to protect authorized 
federal areas, strongly suggests that the-amount authorized for fiscal 


year 1982 -- $900,000,000 -- should be appropriated. The state/federal 
contribution should be generally the same ratio established early in the 
program -- 60% state/local, 40% federal. At this funding level some $12 


billion would still remain credited to the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund from previously authorized but not yet appropriated revenues. The 
unappropriated balance could be higher yet if the proposed rescissions for 
fiscal 1981 are ultimately accepted by Congress. For the urban park and 


‘recreation recovery program we recommend a fiscal 1982 appropriation of 


$150,000,000. This amount is some $50,000,000 below the amount of local. 
government requests in hand and Sit decpaved for the next fiscal year. 
While still a relatively new and very modest effort, the urban park reha- 
bilitation program is increasingly used as an important incentive for 
other public and private urban rehabilitation actions. 
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During the fiscal 1981 appropriations process last year the 
association prepared a 13-point "rationale statement" relative to both 
the Land and later Conservation Fund and the Urban Park and Recreation 
Recovery Program. Two specific items included in that paper deserve 
special mention; the reinvestment nature of the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund; and contemporary professional and public attitudes about re- 
creation and human health. 

The reinvestment concept: Any successful private venture recognizes 
that a certain portion of revenues must be reinvested if that venture is 
to succeed over the long run. That same general rule can be and has been 
applied to investments (and reinvestments) in many public systems, includ- 
ing recreation resources. That is why we today have Central Park, Rock. 
Creek Park, Lafayette Square, Grant Park, Golden Gate Park, and ‘thousands ~ 
of similar and allied resources across America. What would life be with- 
‘out them? 

In 1976 a Democratic Congress and Republican Executive branch wisely 
determined that significantly more national resources should be reinvested 
for the benefit of both present and future generations. Using the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund as the primary vehicle, some 85 percent of 
this recreation resource investment was to be derived from revenues accur-— 
ing to the American people from energy resource extraction activities on 
the Outer Continental Shelf. Interestingly, several of the national and 
multinational corporations now actively involved in OCS energy extraction 
Programs have cited the reinvestment nature of the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund in their public relations campaigns. 

Last spring we noted in testimony before this subcommittee that some 
Sao billion in OCS revenues would accrue to the Treasury of the U.S. 
The Bureau of Land Management reconfirmed the accuracy of this estimate 
last week. In fact, BLM has now estimated that calendar year 1981 OCS 
revenues will total $8.6 billion! The amount appropriated from the Land 
and Water Conservatton Fund in fiscal 1981 was some $378 million -- slightly 
more than one third of the authorized amount and a reinvestment of only 
6.8 percent of OCS revenues. BLM is currently projecting that OCS receipts 
will increase to $8.5 billion in fiscal 1982 and $11.5 billion in calendar 
1982, based on existing sale schedules. A reinvestment in public recrea- 
tion resources of $900,000,000 would be a reinvestment of just over J0 per- 
cent of projected fiscal year revenues if all Land and Water Conservation 
Fund appropriations were derived from OCS sources. 


Recreation and Human Health 

During the House floor debate on the 1976 amendments to the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund ,Act, former Rep. John Anderson eloquently 
noted that increased public investments in park and recreation resources 
would, in fact, allow protection of a greater amount of lands and waters. 
But the ultimate objective of these protection and management functions, 
Anderson said, was to improve the health and well-being of the human being. 
This point was grossly understated during that debate. It is of critical 
importance that we keep the human health. perspective in mind as we make 
decisions about public spending for recreation and parks. 

An increasing number of assessments of physical and mental health 
are referencing the relationship between health and active recreation -- 
the kind of recreation encouraged by LWCF and UPARR -- aided facilities. 
According to The Assessment portion of the Third Nationwide Outdoor Re- 
creation Plan, a 1978 Gallop poll revealed that 47 percent of all Americans 
engaged in some kind of dxercise, twice the percentage that exercised in 
abe sya 
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The Assessment also notes: 
In 1975, for the first time in nearly a decade, American deaths 
from cardiovascular disease fell below one million. Figures 
show further that the mortality rate from heart aliments, long 
known as the epidemic disease of the century, has declined by 
more than 30 percent since 1950. There is considerable evidence 
that an increased appreciation of the relationship of fitness to 
health may be one of the influences contributing to this trend. 


According to some analysts heart disease causes an-estimated loss in 
economic output of $10.5 billion annually. 


A andther point The Assessment notes: 
A number of psychological studies suggest that the physical and 
mental health achieved through active forms of recreation and 
exercise is directly related to the strength of family relations 
and reduction of the anxiety and bordedom sometimes associated 
with youth, retirement, stressful situations and isaqlation... 


It is time that the Executive, the Congress and others perceived 
public recreation and park policies, expenditures and organization as 
‘more than a debate on land use and resource protection strategies. 

We would also like to make special note of the recently announced 
transfer of most Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service functions 
to the National Park Service and abolition of HCRS. We are concerned 
that this precipitant action was taken without reasonable consultation 
with the public and with state and local participants in programs managed 
by the agency. We are equally concerned that the transfer of functions 
not excessively disrupt or terminate the most significant elements of the 
HCRS mission. oi 

It is critical, we believe, that a nationwidé recreation/park needs 
assessment and planning process be continued; that appropriate guidance 
to and accountability from the states and local governments be maintained 
in grant programs; that federal resource protection strategies be consider- 
ed objectively on both an interagency and intergovernmental basis; and that 
a process to actively "leverage" low cost recreation benefits from a wide 
array of federal programs be pursued. Further, important organizational 
and program efficiencies can be achieved in research, technical assistance, 
international exchange of management and other innovations, and in other 
areas if these activities are openly addressed by recreation and park 
professional and others dependent upon these programs and services. 


While there may ultimately be “salary and expense" savings, we urge 
this subcommittee to aggressively assure that the increasingly complex 
national demands of recreation policy, planning, interagency and non- 
federal program coordination not be subverted to the demanding mission of 
National Park System management. : 

To allow the transferred HCRS functions to assume the “out-program" 
status only recently vacated by the Office of Archeology and Historic 
' Preservation would be extremely shortsighted and a gross disservice to the 
American people. A second National Park Service deputy director, speci- 
fically responsible for national recreation policy and programs, should 
be authorized to assume primary responsibility for non-system functions. 

This completes our prepared remarks. We would be pleased to respond 
to any questions the subcommittee may have. 

Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. RON G. HOLLIDAY, PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE OUTDOOR RECREATION 
LIAISON OFFICERS BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES, HOUSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, FEBRUARY 24, 1981, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I 
appreciate very much the opportunity to testify before you 
concerning the Land and Water Conservation Fund program, its 
current operational status and the prospective appropriations. for 
funding FY 1982. I am the Administrator of the Parks Division of 
the Montana Department of Fish, Wildlife and Parks. I appear 
today in my capacity as the President of the National Association 
of State Outdoor Recreation Liaison Officers, which is an 
organization composed of the 55. State Liaison Officers appointed 
by the Governors of our 50 States and 5 Territories eligible to 
participate in the Federal Land and Water Conservation program. 

Mr. Chairman, our organization is comprised of those 
state agency directors who are the backbone of what has been, for 
the past fifteen years, a national outdoor recreation strategy. 

. This has been a strategy designed and developed with the close 
cooperation and matching funds of state and local governments. 
It has been funded through the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
through appropriations made by this Committee. We believe that 


all of us through this program have done an effective -- more 
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particularly a cost effective -- job of strengthening the outdoor 
recreation opportunities throughout our land. 

The one question we would like to pose to you, and to 
ourselves, is simply if we have been doing such a good job why 
has the new Administration now proposed to eliminate the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Program. The only answer we can come up 
with is that the program has been blindsided by a force that has 
nothing to do with the philosophy and merits of our national 
outdoor recreation program. 

From viewing the Administration's proposed budget it 
appears that the significant increase in Federal budget 
expenditures has occurred in the general social service area. 
These dramatic increases have occurred in programs we do not 
manage and for which you do not appropriate funds. The basic 
question we now pose is should we -- the Congress, the Interior 
Department, the states, counties and cities -- toss out this 
successful fifteen-year-old program which has managed to control 
its own spending levels in the face of enormous increases in 
spending in other parts of the federal budget. You might note on 
page 16 of the President's "A Program For Economic Recovery" 
those programs which have caused the real budget increases. None 
of those programs is funded through this Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

We hope that you will agree with us that this program 
can and should continue as the core element in our National 
Outdoor Recreation strategy. If so, this Committee will have to 


review other areas of the Interior budget where small cuts can be 
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made in order to allow Off-Shore oil lease money to continue to 
flow to the Land and Water Conservation Fund. In order to assist 
you in justifying such action we make the following points: 

o The Land and Water Conservation Fund comes from 
numerous Off-Shore Oil and Gas Leases -- a non- 
renewable resource. The Congress wisely decided to 
reinvest a portion of those funds into a better 
environment, preservation of our cultural and natural 
heritage and into more outdoor recreation 
opportunities for us all. Using all Off-Shore oil 
receipts for other purposes completely reverses this 
carefully thought out Congressional strategy. With 
income from Off-Shore oil leases estimated to be over 
$8 billion, the Land and Water Conservation Fund is 
only a small part of those revenues. 

o The program represents an effective approach for 
providing recreation opportunities where they are 
needed the most. Both State and local projects 
provide facilities close to population centers within 
easy driving or walking distance. Nearly sixty-five 
(65) percent of the Fund assistance received by the 
States is passed through to local communities 
providing close-to-home neighborhood or community- 
wide recreation opportunities. This type of National 


commitment must be continued at a time when our 
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energy Situation is dictating less mobility by the 
recreating public. 

The passage in the summer of 1964 of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act (Public Law 88-578) 
culminated an effort spanning the administration of 
three presidents that focused national policy and 
resources on outdoor recreation needs. This Act was 
a landmark in the nation's struggle to preserve, 
conserve and to creatively utilize its outdoor 
resources. 

The administration of the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund has become increasingly efficient with the 
States continuing to maintain high obligation rates 
indicating a strong demand for Fund assistance. 
Since FY 1978 the States have yearly obligated 90 
percent or more of the funds available to them. In 
FY 1980, all but 3% of the States" regular 
apportionment, as limited by Congressional deferral 
action, was obligated. 

The fifty percent matching requirement of the program 
is among the more conservative of Federal grant 
programs and assures a doubling of the investment 
from the Fund as well as a strong capital and 
operations commitment to projects by State and local 
governments. 

Since 1965 the States have obligated $2.6 billion 


resulting in approximately 2.02 million acres of land 
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being acquired through 7,160 projects and 19,763 
projects approved for the development of outdoor 
recreation facilities. 

o States have committed the FY 81 state-side budget on 
local projects. Some states have committed a greater 
proportion of those funds than others. A recision of 
one-half of the FY 81 budget would bring chaos to 
this year's program. 

My colleagues and I assumed the President envisioned 
success of his fiscal program by the equal distribution of 
unhappiness. After reviewing his budget proposal we simply 
cannot find this equal distribution in the Department of Interior 
reductions. 

Is this truly the end of the state/local grant 
program? If so, what are we to do regarding the administration 
of ongoing projects? How are the gross inequities created by the 
recession going to be addressed? What are we to do about our 
Statewide Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Planning efforts? We 
believe we have commitments to and from the federal government to 
produce these. How are we to do it with no funding? What are we 
to do about future compliance of completed Land and Water 
Conservation Fund projects if this is the end of the stateside 
Program? Will the states be asked to provide their money and 
manpower to make sure of compliance with the federal act? 

We are requesting your help in continuing a fair and 
equitable funding level for State and Federal Programs -- as is 
presently set forth in the Land and Water eee te Fund 


Act. We are asking you to insure the continued use of Off-Shore 
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Oil and Gas Revenues for reinvestment in our National Outdoor 
Recreation system. Thank you for allowing me to speak with you 
today and thank you for your support over the past fifteen years. 
We ask that you recognize that the 1981 Land and Water 
Conservation Fund funds have been committed to by State and Local 
governments and that the matching funds are in place to fully 
utilize this year's funding. We urge you to not approve the 


proposed recision from this year's budget. 


Vue 


76-640 0 - 81 - 66 
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STATEMENT 
BY 
WILLIAM D. BLAIR, JR. 
PRESIDENT 


THE NATURE CONSERVANCY 


BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
FEBRUARY 24, 1981 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 


The Administration has proposed a substantial reduction in the 
federal budget which had been submitted by President Carter for FY 1982, 
and we understand that proposals for recisions or deferrals of FY 1981 
appropriations will also be proposed. 

The Nature Conservancy, like - we believe - most of the country, ~ 
shares the Administration's view fhe strong measures are required to 
reverse the negative trends in the economy, and most of all the high 
and climbing rate of inflation. We are prepared to see government 
programs in which we have an interest, financial or other, cut back 
substantially, as part of a general budget reduction. We are prepared 
to do our utmost to help mitigate the consequences of such cuts. I shall 
return to this theme. 

But in offering our support for the President's efforts to balance 
the budget and reverse the inflationary trend, it seems to us only fair 
and reasonable to expect that at least one of two tests will be met in 
return: 

Either all interest groups should be asked to accept at least 
broadly comparable sacrifices, or, 

There should be clear and compelling reason why one group, one 
interest or one program should be subject to far more radical treat- 


ment than another. s 
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It does not appear to us that a proposed reduction of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund request for FY 1982 from $335 million 
to $45 million for federal agencies, and from $185 million to zero! 
for state governments, meets either of these two tests. A virtual 
cancellation of the fund is clearly not a sacrifice proportionate 
to those being asked of other interests. More important, examination 
of the need would suggest disproportionately favorable, rather than 
unfavorable, budget treatment for the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
at this time. 

Among a number of considerations. supporting that statement, I 
will address only two with which The Nature Conservancy is directly 
concerned. 

On the broadest level, the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
exists to support the preservation of representative and viable 
examples of the different kinds of natural lands and waters, with the 
animal and plant life they support, which collectively have constituted 
the rich natural heritage of this country. There is an impression in 
some quarters that with vast acreages of American land in public hands, 
the job of protecting our natural heritage has been completed. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. To the contrary, very little of the 
land and water surface of our nation, whether in public or private hands, 
remains truly natural. In the state of Illinois, for example, one of 
those states which have conducted the most careful and comprehensive 
inventories, the proportion of still-natural land in the whole oer e 
was recently estimated at around 7/100ths of 1% of the total. And 
that tiny fraction is being developed, paved, built on, timbered, 


drained, dammed, flooded, overgrazed, or otherwise altered at a very 


- 
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rapid rate. The same inventories over a period of years have 
suggested that those Illinois natural lands are disappearing at a 
rate of about 15% a year. 

A comprehensive survey last year by the Conservancy of the 
different types of natural systems, or ecosystems - communities of 
land, water, flora and fauna - in different parts of the country 
provided convincing confirmation that a number of such systems once 
familiar to many Americans have actually disappeared, while others - 
ranging from lowland forest types in Hawaii to varieties of grass-— 
land, prairie and savanna in the West, Southwest and Midwest, bottom— 
land hardwood swamps in the Southeast and maritime forest on the Atlantic 
Coast, are disappearing extremely rapidly. This and much other evidence 
suggests that the best remaining examples of these rapidly. disappearing 
systems will be identified and protected in this decade, or not 
at. all. ..Thereafter, it is likely, to be too late. 

Undoubtedly, in the economic circumstances of today, the private 
sector can be asked and must be asked to assume a larger share of 
the responsibility of meeting this now-or-never challenge. But the 
task is simply too big for the private sector alone. It would be 
unrealistic as well as inappropriate to expect the private sector, and 

rine ae the not-for-profit elements of it, to perform by itself, 
in a few short years, this function affecting the most basic interests 
not only of our contemporary society, but of uncounted generations of 
Americans to follow. 

The Land and Water Conservation Fund is the major federal fund 
contributing to this objective, through support not only for federal 
land acquisition, but for state acquisitions for conservation purposes 


as well. 
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But the Fund has another purpose, even more basic. While it is hard 
to believe in this age of electronics and computers, the fact is that 
meither the federal government, nor the governments of more than half 
of our fifty states, nor any other public or private authority, has a 
comprehensive inventory of the natural lands and waters and plant and 
animal resources of our national and state territories. Important 
decisions are being made every day,by public and private decision- 
makers, about land conservation and land development, in essential 
ignorance of the ecological significance of the land in question, or 
of how much of which types of land or of their plant life or wildlife we 


have left. 


fald fy 


te 


In recent years, all of us have paid for this ignorance in divisive 
and wasteful environment-vs.—development conflict, much of which might 
have been avoided. To correct the situation, nearly half of our states 
in the last half-dozen years have taken steps to equip themselves with 
an ongoing inventory process and data base, on which public agencies, 
private corporations and individuals all can draw in forming their 
plans, whether for developmental or conservation purposes. Governuent 
can use these inventories in establishing priorities for natural 
land preservation and in locating highways, dams, and other construction 
for public purposes. Industry can use them in choosing sites for 
plants, utility lines and other infrastructure, so as to avoid or at 
least minimize potential environmental controversy and litigation. 

Precisely because of their value for economic as well as environmenal 
purposes, business concexns have contributed to these inventory programs 
in a number of states. For the same reasons, the National Governors 


Association last year strongly endorsed federal policy and funding support 


o 
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of these Hee G Sars. (statement attached). 

The Land and Water Conservation Fund has been a critical contributor 
through state governments to many of these state inventory programs (see 
attached list), or natural heritage programs, as they are often known. 

More such programs are expected to be initiated in other states over 
the months ahead. The cost is small - a few hundred thousand dollars 
per state per year, less than half of which has been coming from 
federal sources. The function is clearly a governmental one, serving 
» 
all sectors of the public. I find it difficult to believe that the public 
interest would be well served by arresting this progress and even 
allowing some existing inventory programs to come to a halt, just 
as they reach maturity. Even if the state share of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund should be reduced to zero, surely another source of 
this small but critical federal support should be found somewhere in 
the Interior Department budget, and should be so identified and ear- 
marked. In our judgement, the Land and Water Conservation Fund, and 
the Interior Department, should have no higher PrLOLLty.. 

In this brief statement I have not discussed why these two activities —- 
the identification and preservation of our most important remaining 
natural lands and their life forms - are urgently essential. I would be 
glad to do so in response to questions. As a one-sentence summary, I 
would only remind you that not only the recent World conseeer es Strategy, 
the Global 2000 Report to the President, and the latest annual report 
of the Council on Environmental Quality, but also the increasing 
consensus of the physical science community around the globe, urge on 
us the preservation of the remaining natural diversity of the biosphere - 
that is, of our life support systems - as one of the handful of most critical 
challenges to the welfare and ultimately the propsects for survival of 


the human race, 
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eet sectosion, my colleagues and I do not expect the Conservancy's 
interests or the interests of the land conservation community, however 
large and beneficial our “ite to be spared while others sacrifice 
for the national economic Heo We expect belt-tightening on 
government's part, and we expect to ore do more ourselves to meet 
our objectives. We are making our very best efforts to do more. We 
have recently committed ee to two new conservation programs, 
totaling at least $60 million in additional land acquisition over the 
next three to four years, which will require of us fund-raising and 
other efforts substantially beyond anything we have previously 
attempted. At the same time we are eee to do our utmost to 
continue holding and protecting more than $10 million worth of lands 
we Pe Saaatred at the request of public agencies, for which those agencies 
have not yet had the eon ria tions to take title from us. We will do 
our eect to muster new as well as traditional allies in the private 
sector to help compensate for a reduced goverrmental role. 

We ask only that you consider carefully whether the virtual 
cancelation of the Land and Water Conservation Fund is a reasonable 


and balanced approach to the critical decade of decision for our country's 


remaining natural lands. 


+ 


Attachments: National Governor's Association Statement 
State natural heritage programs supported by LWCF 
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2 eee APPENDIX _ I 


NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ ASSOCIATION 


e ° 


HERITAGE POLICY SPATENENE 


The following policy statement, proposed by the Cormunity and: -: 


te. -2 @ 


- ms e . _° oo Pi & . 


Economic Developnent Comaittee, was adopted by the National.Governors" 
e . e ee 


5 


Association, August ,.d980s. - ir Fueie o) Lal ee oe ; 


Congress should establish a national policy to support State heritage 
programs that identify and locate the States’ significant cultural 


and natural resources. A coordinated nationwide network of State 


heritage inventory, programs will -promote intellisent development 


HEE S| ~ 


4 2 4 SRC". oe, 
while conserving our natural heritage. In addition, the Federal 
° 


government should provide assistance and support for State heritage 


e ~= 


inventories, and assure full cooperation of Federal agencies in 


/ 


proyiding natural and cultural resource information to the States. 


All States currently conduct cultural resource inventories to 


identify historically and culturally significant sites or Structures. 


In addition 27 States are now developing parallel natural heritage 


inventories. These inventories cen provide vitel information for 


both industry and government agencies involved in the development 


pPocess and can help expedite needed development or redeveloprent, 
protect the States natora) end culture! heritage and mitigate 


° ° 


potential conflicts anong competing resource uses. 
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APPENDIX II 


STATE NATURAL HERITAGE INVENTORY PROGRAMS RECEIVING KEY GRANT 


ASSISTANCE THORUGH THE LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND NOW: 


Colorado 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Mississippi 


New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Rhode Island 


y 
Tennessee 


STATES EXPECTED TO INITIATE INVENTORY PROGRAMS WITH LAND AND WATER 


CONSERVATION FUND ASSISTANCE IN 1981: 


Iowa 


Missouri 


South Dakota 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. LIENESCH 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 
NATIONAL PARKS & CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


PRESENTED TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


February 24, 1981- 


I am William C. Lienesch representing the National Parks & Conservation 
Association, located at 1701 18th St.,.N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. I 
appreciate the opportunity to comment on the National Park Service and 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service budget requests of $564 million 
and $645 million respectively. 


During the past fifteen years, and especially in the last five, there has 
been a tremendous increase in the size of the National Park System. In the 
last few years, appropriations have not kept up with the gyowth in the System. 
and the large increases in inflation. As a result, there are some definite 
needs urgently facing the System. 


The proposed FY 1982 budget of the Carter Administration has some positive 
proposals to deal with several of. these:needs.. The operating budget has been 
increased by nearly $51 million dollars. Most important is the increase for 
resources management. In May 1980, the Park Service issued the State of the- 
Parks report requested by the House Subcommittee on National Parks and 
Insular affairs. The report concluded "that no parks of the System are immune 
to external and internal threats,:and that these threats are causing significant 
and demonstrable damage. There is no question but that these threats will 
continue to degrade and destroy irreplaceable park resources until such time 
as mitigation measures are implemented." There is a $4.9 million increase 
to mitigate and prevent threats to park resources and a $2.5 million increase 
to monitor air quality and continue research on acid rain. This increased 
funding is an extremely high priority and we urge the Subcommittee to support 
these increases. 


One important aspect of the budget which often receives too little attention 
has to do with the preservation of cultural resources. We strongly support 
the increased funding for cultural resource management found under the resource 
management function. Though the increase is small, approximately $3 million, 
it is a positive step in the direction of minimizing the ongoing deterioration 
of the grounds, structures and collections which make up the cultural resources 
of the system. One area where the additional funds requested in the FY 1982 — 
budget are critically needed is for the preservation of the archival collection 
at the Frederick Law Olmstead National Historic Site. This collection was 
recéntly purchased by the Park Service. 


One of the most important of the Park Service's functions is planning. 
The Park Service has many planning responsibilities including general management 
plans,. wilderness studies, rivers and trails studies, water resource studies, 
and new area plans. All of these studies are very important because they 


ee 
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provide the information necessary for Congress and the Park Service to make 
the best possible decisions on the management and the future of the National 
Park System. We believe that all of the planning money is an extremely wise 
investment and urge the Subcommittee to support all the recommended funding. 


The Carter Administration budget includes $11 million for the Alaskan units. 
This is an increase of $8 million over the FY 1981 appropriation. With the 
passage of the Alaska Lands Act (P.L. 96-487), we believe that this is a 
necessary and wise expenditure. While there may be some disagreement about 
some of the specific uses to which the funds would be put, it is clear that 
we need a sizable increase in the funding available to the Alaskan units. 


=. 


One aspect of the budget with which we are disappointed is the funding 
available for maintenance. Last year, Congress added approximately $16 million 
to the Park Service's maintenance program. These funds were definitely needed 
especially in light of a recent General Accounting Office report which found 
significant public health and safety problems in facilities in the National 
Park System. The Park Service has treated this increased maintenance funding 
as a non-recurring need and does not include it in its base. The Park Service 
budget does include an increase of $13.8million for expanded cyclic maintenance 
and repair and rehabilitation of park facilities, and the Park Service is — 
noting this as one of the major increases in its budget. Im reality, however, 
since the $16.3 million is treated as a non-recurring item, there is actually 
$2.5 million less being spent on mainteance than provided in the FY 1981 
budget. In light of the public health and safety problems facing the System, 
we believe additional funding is necessary. 


In testimony before this Subcommittee last year and the year before, 
NPCA noted that the proposed construction budget was so low that necessary 
construction projects including sanitary facilities, rehabilitation of historic 
structures, and visitor facilities were not being funded. We identified many 
worthwhile and necessary projects which should be fundéd. While we realize 
that to a certain extent construction projects are deferrable to later years, 
we are concerned that needed projects are being delayed indefinitely. 


The Reagan Administration appears to be proposing to deal with the major 
maintenance, rehabilitiation and public health and safety needs of the 
National Park System by proposing an amendment to the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act to broaden the allowable use of LWCF appropriations. While we 
completely support the Administration's desire to improve the National Parks, 
we are totally opposed to its proposed way of accomplishing that objective. 
We also seriously doubt that sufficient planning and analysis have been done 
so that the additional $105 million proposed by the Administration for FY 1982 
will be wisely spent. 


The Land and Water Conservation Fund was established to preserve outstanding 
natural and historic areas at the federal level through land acquisition 
and to help provide for the acquisition and development of state and local 
parks primarily by reinvesting proceeds from the sale of nonrenewable resources 
on the outer continental shelf. This program has been very effective in 
achieving its stated purposes. There continues to be a tremendous need at 
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all levels of government for these funds for the original stated purposes . 
of the Act. For example, the backlog on the federal side of =the Fund alone’ is 
approximately $3 billion dollars. Assuming that the appropriation from the 
Fund was $900 million per year through 1989 and that the federal agencies 
received 40 per cent of those appropriations, the backlog could not even be 
acquired at today's prices. oF 


The Administration is proposing a moratorium on federal land acquisition 
except to settle court cases and in emergency situations. It appears to us 
that this proposal is unwise for several reasons. There is enough known 
about several of the alternatives to full fee acquisition to know that they 
have limitations. Zoning, for example, is often ineffective when the goal 
is to preserve large undeveloped areas for wildlife habitat or public use. 
Habitat preservation and preserving areas for use by the public are the 
general reasons for acquiring land for many areas being included in the 
federal land management systems. 


The Reagan Administration is proposing to initiate an aggressive land 
exchange “program "to round out the Federal conservation estate.". To the 
best of our knowledge this approach has not been widely used by the federal . 
government... It could easily take several years to institute an aggressive 
program, actually identify areas for exchange, and complete a reasonable 
number of exchanges. While we have hope that an exchange program might work 
with very large landowners, we fail to see how the federal government can 
establish a land exchange program to deal with the thousands of small land 
owners within authorized boundaries. 


The Administration is also proposing to rely more on "state and local 
efforts to achieve conservation goals." Since the Administration is also 
proposing to eliminate the state side of the LWCF, it is difficult to under-— 
stand how these levels of government can offer any real help in preserving 
authorized areas. In addition, the national government has the predominant 
responsibility to preserve areas of national significance, and this respon— 
sibility cannot justifiably be shifted to state and local governments. 


We also find the Administration proposal perplexing in another way. 
On the one hand, ae, Administration is proposing to postpone Federal acqui- 
sition to allow for "a thoughtful policy review of existing park and recreation 
legislation" and, on the other, proposing major changes in the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund and greatly increase reliance on land exchanges prior to 
this review. 


If the Administration proposals are adopted, we believe it is very unlikely 
that several authorized areas will be completed. These include the Appalachian 
Trail, Big Cypress National Preserve, Big Thicket National Preserve, Channel 
Islands National Park, Chattahoochee River National Recreation Area, Congaree 
Swamp National Monument, Cuyahoga Valley National Recreation Area, Ebeys 
Landing National Historical Reserve, Jean Lafitte National Historic Park, 
Monocacy National Battlefield, New River Gorge National River, Olympic National 
Park, Rio Grande Wild and Scenic River, Santa Monica Mountains National 
Recreation. Area, Virgin Islands National Park , and Voyageurs National Park. 

We can only wonder whether the Administration will be proposing to deauthorize 
some of these areas. 
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During the foreseeable future, it is likely that there will be a slowdown 
in additions to the federal land management systems. As a result, the only 
major factor causing an increase in the backlog in the federal side of the 
Fund will be the inflation in land values. This could be a period when the 
backlog could be reduced and during which great strides could be made in 
substantially completing the acquisition programs in many of the units of 
the federal land managing agencies, especially the National Park System. 

In the legislation establishing some of the newer units, Congress directed 
the Park Service to complete most of the land acquisition in a certain time 
period, usually about five years. By providing funding in the neighborhood 
of the Carter Administration FY 1982 budget of $520 million, and continuing 
this approximate level in the next couple of years, great progress could be 
made in achieving the Congressional directive and completing much of the 
acquisition for these areas. 


We would also like to comment on some other aspects of the proposed budget 
of the Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service. First, the Carter 
Administration proposed $75 million for the urban park and recreation recovery 
program, but this program is targeted for elimination in the Reagan Adminis- 
tration's proposed budget cuts. Such large cuts are completely unwarranted 
and umwise. We urge the Subcomnittee to support a level not less than $50 
million. Similarly, we cannot support the elimination of the Historic 
Preservation Fund. We fail to understand why such an effective program is to 
receive no funding especially in light of the support shown by Congress last 
year when it voted overwhelmingly to continue authorizing the program at 
$150 million annually thwough 1987. We support the $32.5 million for the 
Fund and the National Trust for Historic Preservation included in the Carter 
Administration FY 1982 budget. : 


Finally, we would like to note that with the dissolution of the Heritage 
Conservation and Recreation Service, many of its programs are being transferred 
to the National Park Service. We wonder about the wisdom of some of the 
transfers including the state side of the Land and Water Conservation Fund and 
the urban parks program. We are also concerned about ‘the ability of the 
Service to take on these additional responsibilities in light of all the 
needs it must currently deal with. 


We appreciate the opportunity to appear before the Subcommittee and will 
be happy to answer any questions. 
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National 
Conservation 
Priorities: 


In 1917, when the Ecological Society of 
America established its Special Committee for 
the Preservation of Natural Conditions, ecolo- 
gists were already alarmed at the widespread 
destruction of natural ecosystems. Today, 63 
years later, it is apparent that the fears of those 
scientists were well founded. Entire U.S. com- 
munities of plants and animals appear to have 
been totally eliminated, while the survival of 
other habitats and ecosystems hangs on. just a 
few remnants of land. 

The “special committee” of the Ecological 
Society was eventually transformed into The 
Nature Conservancy, which incorpérated the 
Society’s propositions and dedicated itself to 
the preservation of ecological diversity. By 
identifying, protecting, and managing the most 
outstanding remnants of natural habitats, the 
Conservancy has single-mindedly and success- 
fully pursued its goal for 30 years. Nevertheless, 
the challenges still awaiting us are awesome. 

The decade of the ’80’s may well constitute 
the last opportunity to preserve what is left of 
America’s ecological heritage before it is per- 
manently lost. George Fell, the Conservancy’s 
first chief executive, expressed it so: “What we 
have saved, and what we may save in the next 
few years, will be all the true wild nature that 
will remain to pass on...” 

Over the years, The Nature Conservancy has 
worked at all levels, from local to national, to 
set aside selected areas of land as nature pre- 
serves. Since 1974, the organization has been 
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particularly involved at the state level, helpmg 
individual state governments to initiate natural 
heritage inventories. In addition, we have es- 
tablished state chapters and field offices and 
attracted many members and volunteers to as- 
sist in protecting and managing the most critical 
areas identified by the state inventories. 

Earlier this year trustees of the Goodhill 
Foundation asked the Conservancy for a list of 
national priorities for natural-area protection. 
We realized, at that time, that years had passed 
since we—or, to our knowledge, any competent 
authority—had given serious attention to a na- 
tional assessment of threatened ecosystem con- 
servation needs. 

The Foundation’s request offered the Con- 
servancy a well-timed and valuable challenge. 
The steady increase in the number and quality 
of ecological inventories completed over the 
last several years would enable us to carry out 
a more rigorous national assessment than ever 
before. Under the guidance of our Science De- 
partment and its director, Dr. Robert E. Jen- 
kins, the Conservancy initiated an intensive ef- 
fort to gather relevant information from nu- 
merous sources—academic, governmental, and 
scientific. Nearly every office and department of 
the Conservancy and many volunteers ultimate- 
ly were involved. 

After several months of work, which included 
field research to verify other information, the 
Conservancy concluded not only that it was 
feasible to develop an objective national priori- 
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ty list of ecosystems in need of conservation, 
but also that it was essential and urgent. In fact, 
preliminary results of our analysis, summarized 
in this News, proved so informative—and dis- 
turbing—that we have decided to sustain the 
national survey process as a continuously evolv- 
ing and self-updating program. The survey will 
be based, in part, on our inventories, and it will 
serve, in turn, as a basis for our protection 
planning. 

The Conservancy then asked the Goodhill | 
Foundation to support a major effort to safe-’ 
guard outstanding examples of America’s least 
protected natural systems—those remnant par- 
cels of ecosystem types which are at the top of 
our new national priorities list—in a National 
Critical Areas Conservation Program. The 
Goodhill trustees responded by giving us a mag- 
nificent challenge. They have committed $10 
million over the next three years, which the 
Conservancy must match with at least $20 mil- 
lion from other sources, to secure the best re- 
maining examples of the most endangered eco- 
system types in the U.S. Meeting this challenge 
is a tremendous opportunity, not only for the 
Conservancy, but for individual and institution- 
al supporters of natural land conservation 
throughout the country. And it comes at a cru- 
cial time. 

Many important natural communities have 
been reduced to their present critically endan- 
gered status precisely because they are not the 
sort of scenic and recreational landscape that 
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traditionally attracts conservation efforts. Some 
of these remnants exist in areas that are not 
wealthy, where local residents consider conser- 
vation a luxury they aren’t sure they can afford. 
Other unique tracts are remote and difficult to 
reach. Still others are surrounded and threat- 
ened by development. And in the case of some 
of our country’s major ecosystems—natural 
communities that survived until very recently— 
we have not yet been able to identify a single re- 
maining parcel. We intend to intensify our 
search for relict bits of these missing systems. 
Meanwhile, the action of the Goodhill Founda- 
tion will increase the survival chances of all of 
these precious remnants. 

The Goodhill Foundation has imaginatively 
and powerfully challenged not just the Con- 
servancy but the country. Either we now seize 
this last opportunity to protect our greatest nat- 
ural resource—the diversity that has engen- 
dered and nourished us—or we accept responsi- 
bility for our failure to preserve the heritage that 
rightfully belongs to future generations. 

The Nature Conservancy is proud to com- 
mit its total efforts to the only rational response. 
We hope and intend that the $30 million so far 
committed will be only the beginning of a na- 
tional natural systems rescue effort that will ex- 
tend throughout the decisive decade just begun. 
Thereafter, it is likely to be too late. 
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Mesquite-oak savanna: a Texas “critical area.” 


Tracking Down the Critical Areas 


by L. Gregory Low 
Executive Vice President, The Nature Conservancy 


Just ten years ago, information on the nation’s 
ecological resources was sketchy, badly scattered, 
and largely uninterpretable. For the past decade, 
The Nature Conservancy has been working to 
correct this deficiency, focusing on efforts to 
achieve a comprehensive overview of America’s 
endangered habitats and ecosystems. 

Natural heritage inventory programs have been 
established in 23 states to continuously gather, re- 
cord, and update scientific data on significant fea- 
tures of the natural environment—rare species, 
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plant communities, aquatic types, and other im- 
periled natural elements. Starting with the first 
heritage program, South Carolina’s in 1974, the 
Conservancy has developed and refined its eco- 
logical inventory methodology, the tool that en- 
ables heritage staffs to objectively assess the status 
of natural diversity in their states. 

Given the sound footing of their natural heritage 
inventories, the mature state programs soon began 
to produce lists of places warranting protection. 
The existence of such priority lists among the states 
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impelled the Conservancy toward a unifying na- 
tional perspective; and in 1980, a request from the 
trustees of the Goodhill Foundation triggered our 
effort to shape a national critical areas list—a nec- 
essary, though formidable, undertaking. 

A logical first step was to examine several wide- 
ly accepted, if somewhat general, classifications of 
the nation’s eco-regions and vegetation types and 
to determine which were already in conservation 
ownership—by virtue of being represented on fed- 
eral reserves (national parks, forests, and wildlife 
refuges) or non-federal preserves where known— 
and which were yet unprotected. 

Vegetation types are instrumental in indicating 
national priorities among natural areas because 
vegetation serves as a key to a wide variety of eco- 
logical factors, including the full complement of 
species—animals as well as plants—associated 
with an area. By way of illustration, a plant com- 
munity such as a bottomland hardwood forest on 
the coastal plain of the Southeast will contain 
cypress, tupelo, red maple, sweetgum, and several 
species of oak, plus water snakes, prothonotary 
warblers, and fox squirrels. A salt marsh will sup- 
port cord grass, rushes, purple gerardias, sea-laven- 
der, diamondback terrapins, clapper rails, and 
muskrats. We can assume, therefore, that preserv- 
ing viable examples of these communities will pre- 
serve the species most frequently associated with 
them. 

To conduct our analysis, we brought together 
information from a variety of sources in the Con- 
servancy’s national office science library, which 
contains the most complete collection of materials 
ever assembled on significant natural areas in the 
United States. Of particular importance were 
Wilson Crumpacker’s major “ecosystem gap” re- 
ports (based upon an analysis of R. Bailey’s eco- 
region provinces and A. W. Kiichler’s potential 
natural vegetation types), Richard Wagner’s pre- 
liminary national prairie survey, the International 
Biological Program’s conservation of ecosystems 
report, the National Natural Landmark theme 
studies, the two volumes on state and federal ac- 
tivities in Preserving Our Natural Heritage (pre- 
pared for the National Park Service and the U.S. 
Man and the Biosphere Program by the Conserv- 
ancy), and the inventories of the state heritage 
programs. 

Complementing the national office analysis, 
Conservancy field and heritage staffs submitted in- 
formation on their top current or potential con- 
servation projects, making particular reference to 
ecosystem preservation priorities. Though atten- 
tion has also been given to endangered species 
habitats, ecosystem representation has taken prec- 
edence so far in the process. More than 150 po- 


tential projects were identified by the field staff. 
Information on them was then summarized in the 
form of computerized abstracts to facilitate com- 
parison and refinement. Gradually, the list of 
critical natural areas was arranged in priority se- 
quence. Criteria for ordering them included: rela- 
tive ecosystem endangerment; condition, quality, 
viability, and defensibility of the site; feasibility 
of protection; and comparative threat of destruc- 
tion. 

The results of this analysis are both revealing 
and unnerving. We found that the loss of entire 
major American ecosystems—something conserva- 
tionists have warned about for much of this cen- 
tury—is actually occurring. In fact, the Conserv- 
ancy has been unable to locate a single recogniz- 
able or undamaged example of several ecosystems, 
the Mississippi/Alabama blackbelt savannas and 
certain lowland Hawaiian forest types among 
them. 

Of the ecosystems shown to be in grave danger 
of eradication, many are grassland types. Also 
highly endangered are aquatic and riparian sys- 
tems in the Southwest and in other arid regions, 
as well as fragile desert scrublands and south- 
eastern bottomland swamps. 

All of these ecosystems have been dealt a double 
blow over the years. First of all, they’ve often 
been the hardest hit by development; secondly, 
they’ve been largely passed over by traditional 
conservation activities, which have focused on the 
more spectacularly scenic—and often the less vul- 
nerable—landscapes. Several of the most seriously 
threatened systems have been conspicuously gerry- 
mandered out of public ownership because of 
their special richness for agriculture and livestock 
uses, and the same landscape alterations that have 
diminished them through the years now loom men- 
acingly over the final remnants. 

Some of the representative tracts identified in 
the Conservancy’s national analysis exist today 
only because thoughtful families have saved them 
for their beauty, peculiarity, or historic interest. 
It is hard to say how much longer such citizens 
can be expected to protect these properties as real- 
estate and inheritance taxes make it increasingly 
impractical to hold land out of production or al- 
ternative use. We may well be facing our last 
chance to safeguard irreplaceable natural areas in 
private ownership. 

It is clear that several ecosystems are in such 
imminent danger that representative examples 
should be at the top of any national priority list. 
Selected examples of these systems are considered 
critical areas: the lands we must protect in the 
coming years or else face the loss of the ecosystems 
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Texas Grasslands 

Texas is a special case for land conservation in 
America. An analysis of gaps in federal protection 
of ecosystems shows eight of the sixteen least- 
protected major ecosystems in the U.S. to be pre- 
dominantly or entirely confined to Texas. Mes- 
quite-buffalo grass, juniper-oak savanna, mes- 
quite-oak savanna, Fayette prairie, mesquite- 
acacia savanna, mesquite-live oak savanna, ceniza 
shrub, and bluestem-sacahuista prairie—ecosys- 
tems that once covered half the state—are not 
known to be substantially represented on any re- 
serve. Several other major systems, such as black- 
land prairie and shinnery, are inadequately pro- 
tected as well. Even in regions that retain some- 
thing of their original appearance, the vegetation 
has, in most cases, been altered by overgrazing 
and “improvement” of pasture with Eurasian 
grasses. 

The Conservancy is actively engaged in an ex- 
tensive search for high-quality remnants of these 
Texas ecosystems. Not only are these environments 
important in their own right, but they also pro- 
vide habitat for many species found nowhere else 
in the U.S., or possibly the world. 


Southwest Grass, Scrub, and Riparian Habitat 

Extreme aridity makes many major southwest- 
ern ecosystems extraordinarily vulnerable to de- 
struction by even moderate use. As a result, in 
spite of the fact that the human population is 
sparse here, many primeval landscape types have 
been almost completely transfigured. Those that 
remain are among the most critically endangered 
ecosystems in North America. What Kiichler calls 
the “mesquite bosques,” for instance, have been 
eliminated in the areas of their original dominance. 
Fortunately, we’ve found a few persisting frag- 
ments in peripheral portions of their range. But 
most of these southwestern conservation priorities 
are partly dependent upon desert streams that will 
soon be obliterated by agricultural, commercial, 
and domestic use unless measures are taken to pre- 
vent it. Such crucial lands are multiply valuable 
because they sustain remnant populations of highly 
endangered fishes and other aquatic organisms. 


Northwestern Grasslands 

Better information is available on the ecological 
conservation needs of the Pacific Northwest than 
most regions in the country. State natural heritage 
programs have been operating for several years in 
both Washington and Oregon, and the Federal 
Committee on Ecological Reserves has had a not- 
ably active unit there. The data show that many 
of the major regional ecosystems are in compara- 
tively good shape; however, significant exceptions 
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The rugged look of this New Mexico landscape 
belies its ecological fragility. Southwestern 
riparian and canyonland environments, which 
have been nearly obliterated, have particular 
value as habitat for relict fish species and a wide 
array of rare avifauna—from peregrine falcons 
to violet-crowned hummingbirds. The black 
hawk, pictured here with nestlings, inhabits 
gallery woodlands along such watercourses as 
Arizona’s Eagle Creek and New Mexico's 

Gila River. 
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Top: clumps of blue-bunch wheatgrass (Agropyron 
spicatum) punctuate a natural area in northern 
Oregon; above: another northwestern conservation 
priority—foothills prairie-land on Montana's Rocky 
Mountain front. 
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are native grasslands of the Columbia Basin and 
the Rocky Mountain foothills. Some of the indige- 
nous range types have been almost entirely de- 
stroyed by overgrazing and the substitution of non- 
native forage grasses. (Over-use by cattle has 
led to invasion by aggressive non-native grasses, a 
process that is essentially irreversible. ) 

Preserving the surviving stretches of these un- 
protected northwestern ecosystem types is of par- 
ticular importance since without them we’d have 
no way of assessing original soil, vegetation, and 
ecosystem conditions as a baseline for applied 
management. 


Midwest Prairies 

The Conservancy has long recognized the need 
to preserve America’s tallgrass prairies—which 
once covered 250 million square miles—and as- 
sociated ecosystems. Miss Katharine Ordway’s per- 
sonal contribution to this effort during her life- 
time was unparalleled. Unfortunately, few other 
acts of conservation philanthropy focused on 
prairie preservation in this same period. 

If we are to preserve the last portions of this 
region’s unusual prairie and savanna variants, 
safeguarding an array of resources not yet repre- 
sented on the existing Ordway preserves, special 
attention must be given now to identifying and 
protecting examples of deepsoil prairies, calcar- 
eous prairie fens, riparian communities, and other 
increasingly rare types. 


California Critical Areas 

California, one of our largest states, and by far 
our most diverse, constitutes another special case 
for conservation. Large portions of the landscape 
are already protected in federal ownership; yet the 
protection is so unevenly distributed that some 
ecosystems and habitats are guarded almost in 
their entirety while others have been virtually 
overlooked. 

What the federal government owns in California 
is primarily high mountains, southern deserts, and 
remote forested expanses. To a surprising degree, 
state conservation has tended to duplicate the fed- 
eral system rather than complement it, and be- 
cause of this, certain natural values have fallen 
through the gaps in both systems. 

The Conservancy has identified eleven highly 
endangered major ecosystems in the state. Central 
Valley grasslands, riparian forest, and vernal pools 
have been especially affected by explosive subdivi- 
sion and agricultural conversion. For a detailed 
discussion of the California program see Changing 
California, page 18. 
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A special concern of Katharine 
Ordway during her lifetime, the 
preservation of midwestern prairies 
is an important part of the Conserv- 
ancy’s National Critical Areas 
Program. At right: Minnesota’s 
Katharine Ordway Prairie Preserve; 
below: the prairie-dwelling upland 
sandpiper. 
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Southern Bottomland Hardwoods ‘ 

The catastrophic destruction of southern bot- 
tomland swamps has been well documented by a 
wide array of studies and reports. Those who have 
witnessed the near-total elimination of these once- 
predominant ecosystems in northwest Mississippi, 
west Tennessee, and north Florida realize the ur- 


gent need to safeguard the best remnants, which 
are confined mainly to the lowland reaches of just 
a few Gulf rivers. 

By protecting these areas, the Conservancy will 
be able to preserve many other important values 
as well. Examples of other key southern ecosys- 
tems interdigitate with hardwood bottomlands: 


North Carolina’s Nags Head Woods—a lush maritime forest nestled among dunes—heads the Conservancy's 


“critical list’ on the Atlantic coast. 
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pitcher plant flats and pine flatwoods, for example, 
providing vital refuge for endangered southeastern 
biota. As wildlife habitats, the bottomland swamps 
are recognized by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice as some of the most significant in the nation, 
especially for wintering migratory waterfowl, 
waders, and other birds. In terms of ecological 
functions, these environments have a tremendous 
impact upon flood control, aquifer recharge, pollu- 
tion filtration, and terrestrial-aquatic interactions 
that reach out into the estuaries and the oceans 
beyond. 

Because of its sheer magnitude, the complexity 
of land ownership, and multi-jurisdictional prob- 
lems, the effort to protect southern bottomlands is 
particularly well-suited to the Conservancy’s flex- 
ible private-sector approach. Conservation of se- 
lected areas is being pursued through a special 
Conservancy program under the direction of David 
E. Morine, vice president for land acquisition. 
This program will be more fully described in the 
next issue of the News. 


Eastern Priorities 

It is difficult in a national ecosystem analysis to 
be sure of doing justice to the conservation needs 
of the Northeast—and to a lesser extent, the 
Southeast—partly because the landscape has been 
so thoroughly altered by long-term human occu- 
pancy. Nonetheless, some of the native ecosystems 
have proven remarkably resilient, recovering to a 
surprising degree once the initial impacts of forest- 
ry and agriculture shifted farther west. Massachu- 
setts, for instance, was almost deforested during 
an earlier era but has undergone such pronounced 
vegetative succession that it now has a higher per- 
centage of forest cover than any other state in the 
nation. 

Another factor complicating the analysis in this 
region is the tremendous amount of land conserva- 
tion carried out on a small scale in the form of 
state and county parks, local conservation com- 
missions, land trusts, private preserves, zoning and 
land-use controls. (A number of existing Con- 
servancy preserves in the Northeast embrace the 
cores of critical areas, but the addition of buffer- 
land is vital to ensuring their safety.) Although 
systematic heritage inventories in the Northeast 
may someday give us a comprehensive overview 
of the status of protection in these states, we lack 
one today. 

Except for the obvious case of the bottomland 
hardwood swamps, much the same can be said of 
the situation in the Southeast: discerning critical 
areas is difficult owing to extensive alterations of 
the original landscape. In his recently published 
book on the Piedmont, Michael Godfrey maintains 


that there is no unaltered acre in any part of that 
province—and he is joined in this conclusion by 
such regional experts as Professor Albert Radford 
of the University of North Carolina. By the same 
token, many of Mississippi’s native ecosystems 
have been lost. When the Conservancy met with 
45 of the state’s foremost ecologists several years 
ago to plan the heritage program, their unanimous 
opinion was that we'd have to “recreate” these 
systems before we could preserve them. Our sub- 
sequent failure to find even one tract of blackbelt 
savanna here has borne out their assertion. 

Despite the complexity of deriving priorities in 
the East, the Conservancy has been able to iden- 
tify one formerly widespread ecosystem warrant- 
ing immediate attention: the mid-Atlantic mari- 
time forest. Now reduced to only a few identified 
examples—the best known are Buxton Woods and 
Nags Head Woods on North Carolina’s Outer 
Banks—this ecosystem heads our critical list on 
the Atlantic coast. 


Hawaiian Islands 

Probably no other biota within U.S. jurisdiction 
is as threatened as that of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Fifty percent of the native plants there are judged 
to be threatened or endangered, and many of the 
wildlife species are already extinct. : 

The destruction of endemic Hawaiian rain for- 
ests between 1800 and 1930 vastly reduced criti- 
cal habitat for native forest birds, which were 
also affected by introduced avian malaria in the 
lowlands. Introduced herbivores (goats, sheep, 
cattle, horses, pigs, and so on) were agents of this 
destruction, pushing the forests back to their pres- 
ent limits. 

The Conservancy has experienced difficulties 
in carrying out traditional forms of conservation 
in Hawaii. Because the land tenure systems and 
social forces at work there are different from those 
encountered in other regions, we have had to 
adapt our approach somewhat. A detailed strategy 
for the protection of jeopardized Hawaiian forest 
bird habitats will be part of the National Critical 
Areas Conservation Program. 


* * * 


The priorities outlined above offer the Conserv- 
ancy a place to begin in achieving a national per- 
spective, but the protection of critical areas is an 
ongoing commitment—a concentration of effort 
reflected in Conservancy long-range plans since 
the first was approved in 1974. 

We are entering the new decade with this com- 
mitment so that we may enter the next with a 
major portion of our nation’s natural heritage in- 
tact. 
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Katharine Ordway and the Conservancy’s Geoff 
Barnard seeking sedges in South Dakota. 
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The Goodhill Challenge 


by Jay Heinrichs 


Dedicated philanthropist and conservationist, 
astute businesswoman, savior of the prairies, crea- 
tor of the Goodhill Foundation. . . . Katharine 
Ordway was particularly inspired by her cousin, 
Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., a founder of the Con- 
servation Foundation and one of the original board 
members of the Goodhill Foundation. The inspira- 
tion led her back to school—at an age when many 
people are contemplating retirement—to acquire 
additional degrees (she had graduated cum laude 
from the University of Minnesota) in land plan- 
ning and biology at Columbia University. 

According to her nephew, John G. Ordway, Jr., 
Miss Ordway “was an amazing woman... a per- 
son possessing tremendous energy and _ abilities. 
She traveled extensively, was greatly interested in 
art and music, and loved to walk”—especially 
along the well-cared-for trails that meandered 
through the woods and tall grasses surrounding 
her Connecticut home, now a Conservancy sanc- 
tuary. 

Miss Ordway did not seek publicity; therefore, 
she directed her attorney, Raymond A. Carter, to 
anonymously channel large contributions into land 
conservation projects and other causes. She had 
resolved that unspoiled land must be set aside and 
preserved. “Miss Ordway felt it would not be long 
before our entire country would be drastically al- 
tered by development,” explains Ray Carter, “and 
that it would be a good. idea to save some examples 
of the original land”—the land the pioneers had 
known. In this interest, she was greatly encouraged 
by Richard H. Pough. 

Dr. Pough, who holds a degree from MIT in 
chemical engineering, is also an author, charming 
escort, internationally renowned birder. At 76, he 
is inexhaustible, especially in the service of conser- 
vation. Among the many positions he holds to- 
day is that of president of the Natural Area Coun- 
cil, Inc., which brings together philanthropists and 
appropriate conservation causes. He is, in short, 
what you might call America’s “conservation 
matchmaker.” Because of his matchmaking abili- 
ties, he was able to help The Nature Conservancy 
at a crucial point in its history. 

One of Pough’s passions meshes with the Con- 


servancy’s work to preserve and maintain critical 
natural areas. As a staff member with the National 
Audubon Society during the 1940’s, he authored 
three volumes of the million-selling Audubon Bird 
Guides. Pough tried to convince the reluctant Au- 
dubon leadership to engage in active land preser- 
vation; he eventually left to become chairman of 
the department of conservation and general ecol- 
ogy at the American Museum of Natural History. 
There he held monthly “conservation round- 
tables,” at which he presided over discussions on 
conservation issues—among them, the need to pre- 
serve natural areas. 

Katharine Ordway met Dick Pough at one of 
these roundtables and was impressed by his zeal. 
He told Dorothy Behlen, who is writing a history 
of The Nature Conservancy, that Miss Ordway 
“challenged” him to help her with land preserva- 
tion. “She knew I had convinced people to donate 
their property for preserves,” Pough said, and she 
wondered, “Shouldn’t this be done more system- 
atically?” Pough introduced her to The Nature 
Conservancy. 

Originally called the Ecologists’ Union, a kind 
of study and lobbying group for scientists, the 
Conservancy acquired its current name in 1950. 
Dick Pough fought early for the Union to take a 
more active role in preservation—much as he had 
done with the Audubon Society—and this time 
he was successful, serving as president of The Na- 
ture Conservancy from 1952 to ’56. When he met 
Miss Ordway, he quickly saw a mutual need. 

Her attorney agrees. Also an active conserva- 
tionist, Ray Carter welcomed the opportunity to 
help Miss Ordway carry out her philanthropic 
wishes. “Miss Ordway needed The Nature Con- 
servancy,” says Carter, “and the Conservancy was 
qualified to meet her requirements.” She wished to 
donate money to land conservation and, at the 
same time, the Conservancy was seeking donations 
of natural areas and needed funds to buy unspoiled 
lands. 

Miss Ordway’s first contribution to the Con- 
servancy was funding to purchase Devil’s Den, 
now 1,500 acres of Fairfield County forest in 
southwest Connecticut. The property is near her 
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From left: Goodhill Foundation trustees Ray Carter, Richard Pough, and Smokey Ordway with Conservancy 
President Bill Blair at Konza Prairie dedication last May. 


home, which she later left to the Conservancy. 
Miss Ordway named Devil’s Den in memory of her 
father, Lucius Pond Ordway. 

But Katharine Ordway is now best remembered 
as “the lady who saved the prairies.” The title 
is fitting, in many ways. Miss Ordway grew up 
in Minnesota. According to former Conservancy 
president, Patrick Noonan, as a child her mother 
had seen prairie schooners creeping “way across 
the prairie line.” Katharine herself, Noonan says, 
“wanted to remember that. She wanted future 
generations to remember that sight.” And thus be- 
gan a remarkable relationship with staff members 
and officers of The Nature Conservancy—one that 
has lasted well beyond her death. 

Miss Ordway was a knowledgeable conserva- 
tionist who knew exactly what she wanted to do 
with her money. She was partial to prairie parcels 
that were large enough to be considered wilder- 
ness—prairies that had never been plowed and 
contained native flowers and grasses. Conservancy 
staffer Geoff Barnard said that during a day-long 
tour of a proposed South Dakota preserve, Miss 
Ordway would ask, “Now aren’t there four species 
of sedge here?” Barnard replied, “Well, let’s see— 
I'll see if I can find them.” He’d come back with 
four sedges, and she’d say, “Now aren’t these two 
the same?” And he would run off to try and find 
another one. Snapshots taken that day show Miss 
Ordway and Geoff Barnard; in three of the four 
photos, Barnard is on his hands and knees, search- 
ing for a requested flower. Miss Ordway is stand- 
ing in the photos with her ever-present parasol (ac- 
tually, it was a big black umbrella) to protect her 
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sensitive skin from the sun. 

The land they were touring, which was acquired 
by the Conservancy with funds anonymously do- 
nated by Miss Ordway, later became the Samuel 
H. Ordway, Jr., Memorial Prairie—named for the 
cousin who had introduced her to the conserva- 
tion cause. It comprises 7,600 acres of mixed 
grasses and wetland in the northeastern part of 
South Dakota. 

Miss Ordway also admired paintings—even as 
a young girl she was a dedicated collector of mod- 
ern art. “I don’t remember her ever selling a paint- 
ing,” Ray Carter notes. (Her valuable collection 
was bequeathed to Yale University, which dedi- 
cated and opened the Katharine Ordway Gallery 
last December. ) 

She demonstrated the same aesthetic sensibility 
when helping conservation. To her, a tract of land 
was more than a collection of. genetic material. It 
was a source of great beauty, of important histori- 
cal value—and it offered the bonus of lasting 
friendships with Conservancy people, particularly 
then-president Pat Noonan. In 1978, the bond 
between the two conservationists was further 
strengthened when the Board of Governors elected 
Miss Ordway as the Conservancy’s first Land 
Guardian, an honor conferred for life. Mr. Noon- 
an says he doesn’t think there will ever be another 
person who could qualify for the award. 

When Miss Ordway died in June 1979 at the 
age of 80, Noonan says, “It took.a little bit out of 
me, in many ways.” She had left a system of grass- 
land preserves, totaling 31,000 acres in five states. 
In monetary terms, the Ordway gifts and pledges 
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to the Conservancy have amounted to over $42 
million. 

A lot of Conservancy people felt the loss of Miss 
Ordway. But that June day also marked a blossom- 
ing of a new effort that had been established by 
this remarkable woman. In 1959 she had had the 
foresight to set up the Goodhill Foundation, a 
charitable trust named after the road she lived on 
in Connecticut. She had had the even greater fore- 
sight, more recently, to appoint three capable 
trustees to direct the Foundation. 

Richard Pough is one of the three. In apprecia- 
tion of his conservation efforts, Miss Ordway es- 
tablished a $1 million Richard Pough Land Pres- 
ervation Fund for Conservancy use. Pough’s 
Goodhill post has given him yet another oppor- 
tunity for conservation match-making. 

Ray Carter, as Miss Ordway’s attorney, was 
another natural choice. He wrote the by-laws for 
the Lucius Pond Ordway Preserve (Devil’s Den), 
and has served as an advisor to the sanctuary since 
its creation. As an early chairman of the planning 
board of Pound Ridge, New York, he supervised 
the enactment of innovative back-lot development 
regulations, a forerunner of one of the nation’s 
first town development plans. Carter was also in- 
strumental in creating the Conservancy’s Henry 
Morganthau Preserve in Pound Ridge. Last fall, 
the Conservancy’s Board of Governors presented 
Ray Carter with an Oak Leaf Award for his serv- 
ice to conservation. 

The third trustee is John G. Ordway, Jr., Kath- 
arine Ordway’s nephew. He is president, chairman 
of the board, and majority stockholder of Mac- 
arthur Company, a St. Paul, Minnesota, corpora- 
tion that distributes and contracts construction 
specialty products. He also serves on the board of 
several other companies. An avid outdoorsman 
and fisherman, Mr. Ordway is playing a leading 
role in protecting the Brule River and its riparian 
woodland. The area comprises one of the last un- 
spoiled riverine systems in northern Wisconsin. 

Mr. Ordway has long been aware of his aunt’s 
fascination with America’s prairies. His further- 
ance of the conservation cause, says Pat Noonan, 
“has helped make the Ordway name synonymous 
with prairie preservation.” 

Since Miss Ordway’s death, the Goodhill Foun- 
dation has donated almost $12 million to the Con- 
servancy and pledged more than $21 million. Part 
of the Foundation’s current critical areas grant is 
dedicated to preserving Nags Head Woods, a 
1,900-acre set of back-barrier dunes on the Outer 
Banks of North Carolina. Warm Gulf Stream wa- 
ters and cold Labrador current converge to con- 
tribute to an unusual ecosystem containing both 
northern and southern plant species, virgin wood- 


land, and abundant wetlands. The area contains 
5 state-endangered and 17 rare plants, along with 
13 state-endangered birds. River otters, muskrats, 
and diamondback terrapins thrive at Nags Head. 

The Goodhill Foundation has contributed to the 
preservation of the Virginia Coast Reserve (a Bios- 
phere Reserve), and Mashomack, which covers 
one third of Shelter Island off New York’s Long 
Island. Mashomack contains a valuable osprey 
rookery. Two other areas have been named for 
Miss Ordway: the Katharine Ordway Preserve, a 
6,145-acre lowland of natural lakes, ponds, and 
marshes that was acquired by the University of 
Florida with a Goodhill donation, and the Kath- 
arine Ordway Sycan Marsh Preserve in Oregon, 
purchased with a $5. million grant from the Foun- 
dation (see New Projects, page 28). 

The largest single Goodhill project so far is 
the Niobrara Valley Preserve in northern Nebras- 
ka, where eastern, western, and northern forests 
meet—and where tallgrass, mixed grass, and sand- 
hill prairies coexist. The Foundation has pledged 
nearly $11 million to set aside 54,000 acres that 
front the Niobrara River for 22 miles. Though the 
land has been used for cattle ranching since settle- 
ment days, sensitive management has kept the 
sandhill prairie largely intact. White-tailed, black- 
tailed, and mule deer, pronghorn antelope, and 
wild turkeys continue to roam the preserve; mi- 
grating sandhill and whooping cranes visit the 
sandbars and river shallows. The Nature Con- 
servancy views Niobrara Valley as one of its most 
valuable acquisitions. 

But the Goodhill Foundation’s most important 
and far-reaching contribution to the preservation 
of our natural heritage may well have been its 
decision last October to pledge $10 million as a 
challenge to launch a new $30 million National 
Critical Areas Conservation Program. The pro- 
gram will give the Conservancy the opportunity to 
acquire the lands that are at the very top of its 
new national critical areas acquisition list, and to 
nreserve and manage them for perpetuity—in the 
spirit of Miss Ordway. The Conservancy has un- 
dertaken a campaign to raise the remaining $20 
million to meet the Goodhill challenge. 

Pat Noonan remembers that Katharine Ordway 
“loved nature and the outdoors . . . she really, more 
than anyone else, received the greatest joy from 
what she gave.” Thanks to Miss Ordway’s dedica- 
tion and generosity and her foresight in creating 
the Goodhill Foundation, the giving continues— 
and a challenge has been offered for others to ex- 
perience the same joy. : 


Jay Heinrichs is Associate Editor of American Forests 
magazine in Washington, D.C. He is editing a history 
of The Nature Conservancy. 
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A new Conservancy preserve on the South Fork of 
the Kern River will protect 600 acres of riparian 
forestland in central California. More than 150 bird 
species have been identified in the vicinity. 


The result of this effort was the selection of 11 
endangered ecosystems proposed for protection by 
the Conservancy. These critical areas comprise 
remnants of the landscapes that supported the pio- 
neers. They are not protected by federal land 
ownership and are scattered throughout Califor- 
nia’s central valley, the northern forests, the desert 
oases, and the southern coast. The ecosystems are 
vernal pools, valley grassland, valley saltbush 
scrub, riparian forest, freshwater marsh, and cen- 
tral oak woodland (in the coastal and central val- 
leys); south coast mixed chaparral, coastal dunes, 
and southern interior oak woodland (of the south- 
ern coast); desert springs, and finally, the old 
growth Douglas-fir forests of the coastal moun- 
tains. 

The Nature Conservancy is preparing a preser- 
vation plan for each of these ecosystems. Each plan 
will describe the ecosystem’s original range, causes 
of its disappearance, and its present status. Pres- 
ervation plans will also pinpoint those sites where 
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the ecosystems still exist and will include recom- 
mendations on the design of each preserve. 


Protection 

The second phase of the California Critical 
Areas Program is the protection of the top priority 
sites identified in the preservation plans. The objec- 
tive of the protection phase is to establish, within 4 
three years, a defensible preserve for each eco- 
system. Although the total acreage acquired will 
not be large, the benefits of the carefully designed 
sanctuaries will be significant. 

In its 30-year history, The Nature Conservancy 
has gained a great deal of experience in land ac- 
quisition. In California alone it has acquired over 
70 properties. Usually the Conservancy obtains 
underlying title; but when this kind of ownership is 
unsuitable, it secures development rights or, exe- 
cutes a lease agreement. 

Since launching the protection phase of the 
California Critical Areas Program, the Conserv- 
ancy already has optioned two potential preserves, 

a third is now protected by a lease agreement, and 


Freshwater marsh at Creighton Ranch in the San 
Joaquin Valley, currently leased by the Conservancy. 
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a fourth area is under negotiation. The two op- 
tioned parcels, the South Fork of the Kern River 
and the Jepson Prairie, are, respectively, the top 
priority sites of the riparian forest ecosystem and 
the vernal pool ecosystem. The leased property, 
Creighton Ranch, protects the finest freshwater 
marsh in the San Joaquin Valley. 

These three projects are, perhaps, the best ex- 
planation for the existence of the California Criti- 
cal Areas Program. The Jepson Prairie, the South 
Fork of the Kern River, and the Creighton Ranch 
Preserves will protect 3 of the 11 endangered eco- 
systems. Their selection and acquisition have been 
carefully planned. As illustrated by the accom- 
panying maps, the central valley grasslands, the 
riparian woodlands, and the freshwater marshes 
have been drastically reduced over the past 100 
years. The three sites that the Conservancy has 
already acquired or leased are the best remaining 
examples of these original landscapes. 

The purchase price for the two optioned prop- 
erties is $3 million. Using appraisal information 
on other representative areas, we have estimated 
that the remaining properties will cost $9 mil- 
lion, bringing the total acquisition expense of the 
California Critical Areas Program to approxi- 
mately $12 million. 
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The state’s central valley grasslands have all but 
disappeared in the course of the past century. 


Stewardship 

The purpose of the land management phase of 
the program is to develop plans for the protection 
and use of each preserve. All preserves will be open 
for various kinds of compatible use, such as hiking 
and birdwatching, for elementary school educa- 
tion programs, or for scientific research. 

In California alone, the Conservancy currently 
owns and manages 30 preserves, ranging in size 
from 2 acres to 55,000 acres. As with these 
other existing protected areas, programs and proj- 
ects for lands acquired under the Critical Areas 
Program will be tailored to fit the unique character 
and potential of each preserve. Up to four of the 
eleven sanctuaries may be designated as Emblem 
preserves, thereby joining the McCloud River, 
Landels-Hill, and Santa Cruz Island Preserves in 
best presenting The Nature Conservancy’s endeav- 
ors to the public. These preserves would be selected 
for their visibility, beauty, and ability to with- 
stand intensive use. Each of these sanctuaries 
would have a full-time resident manager and an 
active public-use program. 

The remaining preserves would be managed by 
volunteers with no active-use programs. Man- 
agement would be by a local committee or, in some 
cases, through a lease to an educational institution, 
such as the University of California. 

The preserve management and public-use costs 
of the Conservancy’s California Critical Areas 
Program will total approximately $3 million, which 
includes an endowment to cover annual operating 
costs for all the preserves. 

The California Critical Areas Program is built 
on the realization that the lives of all Californians 


Above: Jepson Prairie, a vernal pool ecosystem north- 
east of the San Franciso Bay area; at left, Jepson’s 
golden Lasthenia blossoms, members of the sunflower 
family. 


will be impoverished if we fail to protect examples 
of the state’s most threatened ecosystems. For all 
its benefits, the cost of the program is small. 

Scientific and technological achievements have 
made it clear that if we fail to preserve living rem- 
nants of the natural landscape—ecosystems—we 
will foolishly discard arrays of plants and animals 
that provide us, now and in the future, with food, 
medicine, clothing, and shelter. 

Furthermore, the preservation of natural land- 
scapes adds an intangible but profound richness 
and dimension to all our lives. To witness the 
flush of spring dawn on a valley prairie; to be 
drawn by the haunting, magnetic call of wild geese; 
to absorb the tranquility of a venerable grove of 
oaks; to experience all the sensations of wild places 
purifies the spirit and rekindles an awareness of 
our heritage, our bond with the land. 
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ECOLOGY 
FORUM 


No. 39 
by Phillip M. Hoose 
Director, Preserve Selection and Design 


NATIONAL PRIORITIES, 
STATE BY STATE 


The Nature Conservancy has been striving to 
mesh national and statewide conservation perspec- 
tives by employing a common process of priority 
analysis. By asking the same questions in the same 
sequence, we’re establishing a better basis for com- 
paring the relative significance of quite different 
kinds of places. Increasingly, state and national per- 
spectives are converging and a clear national con- 
servation agenda is evolving from clear state pri- 
orities. 

In planning a strategy to preserve the ecological 
diversity of the United States, we need to answer 
two questions. Which ecosystems, communities, 
species, or other ecological entities are most en- 
dangered? Which land areas offer the best opportu- 
nities to protect good examples of these? 

Coming up with the answers is a little trickier 
than posing the questions. In the long run, the 
Conservancy is banking on the natural heritage 
program data bases, now operating in nearly half 
the 50 states, to provide the necessary information. 
The older state heritage programs have been pro- 
ducing at least partial lists of conservation pri- 
orities since 1977. They have done so by analyzing 
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data in a consistent fashion, examining each nat- 
ural “element” (including jeopardized species, bio- 
logical communities, and other ecological features) 
through a series of questions to determine its rela- 
tive endangerment, and then comparing discrete 
occurrences of that element by asking a second 
group of questions. 

These sets of questions, posed in a standard se- 
quence, are fondly known at the Conservancy as 
the “importance hierarchy.” Heritage programs 
are getting better and better at applying this proc- 
ess. 

The extraordinary opportunity provided by the 
Goodhill grant has spurred the Conservancy to 
attempt priority selection in states without heritage 
data bases, or where the heritage programs are too 
new to provide conclusive data, and—for the first 
time—to compare statewide data for the purpose 
of deriving a national roll of critical areas. 

Those involved have found that the importance 
hierarchy serves admirably in all states because 
the questions of which it consists (described below) 
are logical in content and in sequence. By asking 
the same questions in the same order in all states, 
the answers that we get—though not as conclu- 
sive in some states as in others—are at least com- 
parable. By the same token, the priorities from 
each state can be compared to see where funds 
should first be allocated. 

To determine which natural elements are most 
endangered, we consider them one at a time in 
light of certain important criteria. First we assess 
an element’s range and the pattern of its distribu- 
tion. These are quite different concepts. For ex- 
ample, riparian woodlands found throughout the 
western United States (a wide range) are distrib- 
uted only in thin strips along watercourses. And 
bald eagles range widely, though they have limited 
seasonal distributions, with nesting pairs summer- 
ing in remote areas near water and individuals win- 
tering in scattered roosts near feeding grounds. 

Next we consider the estimated and known 
rarity of various elements. There is frequently a 
distinction between these two because our knowl- 
edge of the actual numbers of any element is sel- 
dom complete at a given moment. Concentrated 
field investigations may eventually lead to the loca- 
tion of new occurrences, and occurrences may dis- 
appear at any moment without our knowledge. The 
degree to which each species and community is 
currently protected under a specific management 
plan is also weighed, as is the status of its endanger- 
ment according to scientific experts. 

We then evaluate the appropriateness of land 
conservation as a means of protecting a given ele- 
ment. Some natural elements will not benefit from 
such efforts since they are threatened by forces 
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that can’t be addressed through control of property. 
This, of course, is a difficult determination to make 
since land conservation can enable some species— 
certain marine mammals, pelagic birds, and ana- 
dromous fish that breed inland, for example—to 
function well during isolated phases of their life 
cycles. We also consider the ecological fragility 
and taxonomic distinctiveness of each element. 

Having derived through these steps a list of the 
most endangered elements within a state, we com- 
pare the places where they occur, if there are multi- 
ple occurrences, by trying to ascertain: the viability 
of populations and communities (their capacity to 
sustain and regenerate themselves), the natural 
quality of the site, the degree of disturbance it 
has withstood, and its defensibility against further 
encroachment. We also look to see if there are 
other endangered elements at each site. 

Having considered all of these factors, we try 
to determine the comparative feasibility of pro- 
tecting the various places. Conservationists have to 
understand the potential complexity, difficulty, and 
expense of safeguarding the areas selected. This 
is the point at which goals are translated into ac- 
tion, and it demands a grasp of what is and what 
isn’t practicable. 

Even in the absence of an advanced body of 
comparative information, it is possible to distin- 
guish, in the fashion outlined above, at least a few 
species and communities of obvious concern. Some 
of these could eventually prove less significant than 
we'd believed, and subsequent inventories may turn 
up others of which experts were formerly unaware. 
Still, we will not be so far wrong as to have seri- 
ously misspent our efforts, and a foundation for 
comparison will exist: a foundation upon which 
we can continue to build. 

In a way, then, priorities for the Conservancy 
are emanating simultaneously from the top down— 
looking broadly at the entire nation and at states 
where information is not yet centralized—and from 
the bottom up, through analysis of comprehensive 
heritage inventories. There is a productive tension 
between the two perspectives, a sort of teething 
which causes constant refinement and evaluation 
of the selection process. 

This is, in part, a happy by-product of the Good- 
hill grant. Since funds exist to protect national 
critical areas, each state priority is held up and 
examined in light of its prospective national sig- 
nificance. Sites containing populations of globally 
endangered species, for instance, become both 
state and national priorities. Thus, state priorities 
compete against one another, in a sense, for fund- 
ing. When insufficient information is cited as the 
reason why a particular area hasn’t ascended to a 
position of national prominence, its sponsors fre- 


quently return to the site to examine its values more 
carefully. In this way, too, our knowledge is grow- 
ing. 

The Conservancy’s preliminary image of na- 
tional conservation priorities has already proven 
enormously valuable. Of course, some portions of 
this vision are sharper than others. In six states, 
the ecological boundaries of heritage sites have 
been thoroughly mapped, ownership is known, 
and protection efforts are proceeding rapidly. The 
State of Washington has used the heritage inven- 
tory to set aside more than a dozen sites on public 
lands and has freed funds for the purchase of pri- 
vate lands with the Conservancy taking a negotiat- 
ing lead. Indiana, North Carolina, and Tennessee 
are using heritage priorities as a basis for large- 
scale voluntary protection programs. California 
and Oregon have launched state critical areas pro- 
grams based on the importance hierarchy. 

Tennessee has made the most comprehensive use 
of priority analysis to date, summoning heritage 
data to focus the conservation efforts of well over 
a dozen public agencies and private organizations, 
including The Nature Conservancy. This is an ex- 
cellent way to magnify the power of data. The 
groups, which call themselves collectively The Ten- 
nessee Protection Planning Council, work coopera- 
tively toward a common goal: the preservation of 
the state’s natural diversity. This shared mission 
allows them to avoid duplication of effort, enabling 
each organization to work on conservation projects 
that correspond most closely to its mandate. 

The day is coming when comprehensive infor- 
mation will leave no room for doubt about our 
conservation agenda. By providing the Conserv- 
ancy with a remarkable opportunity, the Good- 
hill Foundation has challenged us to develop a 
fully objective basis for comparison of natural 
areas—and, in so doing, has laid the groundwork 
for setting national priorities, state by state. 


NEXT IN THE NEWS: 
SOUTHERN BOTTOMLANDS 


We bring you rivers of the deep south— 
the Suwannee, the Apalachicola, the Chocta- 
whatchee, the Tensaw, the Mobile, the Pas- 
cagoula, and the Pearl—in our March/ April 


issue. A $15 million challenge grant from 
the Richard King Mellon Foundation has 
set the stage for a major Conservancy effort 
to protect bottomland hardwood forests 
along the banks of these great Gulf Coast 
rivers. You’ll read all about it, next in the 
News. 
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NEW 
PROJECTS 


ARIZONA 

Canelo Hills Cienega — Addition — (Santa Cruz 
County). A forty-acre acquisition buffers the 165- 
acre preserve of lush desert marshland (cienega in 
Spanish) southeast of Tucson. The addition pro- 
tects the last spring lying upstream of Canelo Hills’ 
relict aquatic habitat, an environment that supports 
abundant flora and fauna, including three species 
listed as significant by the Arizona Natural Heri- 
tage Program: Spiranthes graminea (an orchid that 
occurs nowhere else in the U.S.), the banded rock 
rattlesnake, and the Gila chub. Among the other 
wildlife found here are coatimundi, bobcat, white- 
tailed deer, and Sonora sucker. The Arizona Chap- 
ter, which manages the preserve, is raising funds 
to cover the purchase price of the new tract and 
to establish an endowment. Its campaign goal is 
$212,000. 


ILLINOIS 

Cave Creek Hill Prairie (Johnson County). This 
essentially undisturbed limestone glade, with its 
numerous exposures of bedrock and its upland 
woods, covers 25 acres in southern Illinois. It has 
been identified as a high protection priority in a 
statewide inventory of natural areas. Cave Creek 
Hill harbors divers plants, including blue sage, a 
species threatened in the state. The Conservancy’s 
Illinois Chapter, which will manage the preserve, 
has set its fundraising sights for the project at 
$21,000. 


INDIANA 
Fox Island—Addition—(Allen County). Just six 
miles from Ft. Wayne lies the 381-acre Fox Island 
Nature Preserve, noted for a forested sand dune 
that rises 40 feet above surrounding marshland. 
Having helped to safeguard an adjacent 67 acres 
in 1978, the Conservancy has now acquired two 
more properties in cooperation with the Allen 
County Parks and Recreation Board, which owns 
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and manages the preserve. The 50-acre parcel is 
dune forest and will be administered as a dedi- 
cated Indiana nature preserve, while the 40-acre 
bufferland tract will be used for active park recrea- 
tion. A total of $25,000 was donated to the Indiana 
Chapter for the project by the Freimann Chari- 
table Trust and the Foellinger Foundation. 


IOWA 

Roggman Boreal Slopes (Clayton County). A 20- 
acre gift of land from Arnold D. Roggman, La- 
verne E. Roggman, and Bernadine Fiete embraces 
a steep north-facing limestone slope where rare 
flora flourishes. Beneath a light deciduous forest 
canopy, mats of Canada yew grow in slope seeps— 
as do a number of herbaceous species usually 
found much farther north. The federally endan- 
gered northern wild monkshood (Aconitum nove- 
boracense) occurs here along with several state- 
endangered plants, including dwarf scouring rush, 
bunchberry, and limestone oak fern. The Iowa 
Chapter will manage the new preserve. 


MISSOURI 

Missouri Prairie State Park—Addition—(Barton 
County). In 1978 and 1979, the Conservancy co- 
operated with the Missouri Department of Natural 
Resources to safeguard 2,080 acres of prime 
prairieland in the southwestern portion of the state. 
The gently rolling stretch blanketed with vigorous 
stands of native grasses became a state park, pro- 
viding habitat for prairie chickens, upland sand- 
pipers, and other prairie-dwelling wildlife. The 
Conservancy's most recent acquisition here, an 80- 
acre tract on the park’s western border, has already 
been transferred to the state for inclusion in the 
park. 


Trice-Dedman Memorial Woods (Clinton County). 
A 60-acre acquisition protects oak-hickory woods 
along Grindstone Creek, a tributary of the Little 
Platte River. White oak is the dominant species, 
with sugar maple, hop hornbeam, and American 
ash prominent in the understory. On the forest 
floor, a rich association of plant species flourishes 
—tall bellflower, maidenhair ferns, Solomon’s seal, 
and pale touch-me-not among them. One of the 
last remaining mature forest tracts in heavily 
farmed northwestern Missouri, Trice-Dedman Me- 
morial Woods has been ranked a high quality 
natural area by the state’s Department of Natural 
Resources, to which it will be leased for manage- 
ment. 


MONTANA 
Nevada Lake (Powell County). Assisting the State 
of Montana, the Conservancy acquired 636 acres 
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Ordway-Whittell Kissimmee 
Prairie Preserve 


Only a century ago, untrammelled grasslands 
stretched across hundreds of square miles in 
central Florida. Just one sizable remnant of 
that landscape remains unaltered today: a 6,090- 
acre property 30 miles north of Lake Okeecho- 
bee. Working together, the National Audubon 
Society and the Conservancy acquired the area, 
meeting its $3.6-million purchase price with 
funds granted to the Conservancy from the es- 
tate of the late Katharine Ordway and a Nation- 
al Audubon George Whittell Trust grant. The 
resulting establishment of the Ordway-Whittell 
Kissimmee Prairie Preserve safeguards an eco- 
system type unrepresented by any major federal 
land holding. 

Kissimmee (an archaic Seminole Indian 


name thought to mean “long water”) is open 
palmetto prairie-land interspersed with grassy 
sloughs, depressions, freshwater marshes, flat- 
woods, and hammocks—inclusions comparable 
to the pothole marshes and ponds of the Da- 
kota prairies. The new preserve provides habitat 
for federally endangered wildlife species (bald 
eagle, American alligator, Florida panther) as 
well as an abundance of other creatures, includ- 
ing white-tailed deer, bobcats, Audubon’s cara- 
caras, burrowing owls, Florida sandhill cranes, 
and wood storks. 

A few months ago, Kissimmee Prairie stood 
in imminent danger of conversion to ranching, 
farming, and residential uses. Today it is a pro- 
tected Audubon sanctuary—thanks in large 
part to the cooperative relationship between 
Audubon and the Conservancy on this key land 
conservation project. 
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—nearly one square mile—of elk wintering range 
west of Helena. The herd using this area of mea- 
dow and Douglas fir forest near Nevada Lake has 
been estimated at 100 animals. The tract was trans- 
ferred to the Montana Fish, Wildlife, and Parks 
Department for management as a wildlife restora- 
tion project. 


OREGON 

Katharine Ordway Sycan Marsh Preserve (Lake 
and Klamath Counties). Using a $5-million grant 
from the estate of the late Katharine Ordway, the 
Conservancy has purchased 23,605 acres of high- 
elevation wet meadow, lodge-pole pine forest, and 
freshwater marshland in south-central Oregon. It 
is the organization’s largest undertaking in the 
Pacific Northwest. The new preserve is a major 
nesting area for greater sandhill cranes (Grus ca- 
nadensis tabida), with at least 100 breeding pairs. 
Its 2,000-acre tule (bulrush) marsh is a high-quality 
example of one of the nation’s most endangered 
ecosystems. Sycan serves as major link in the Pa- 
cific Flyway and hosts some 40 different waterfowl 
species. Surrounding pine forests host goshawks 
and great gray owls; herds of prong-horn ante- 
lopes graze in associated meadowlands. The area, 
which is virtually surrounded by Winema and Fre- 
mont National Forests, will be managed by the 
Conservancy as a private wildlife sanctuary. 


VIRGINIA 

Helena’s Island (Nelson County). Where the James 
River winds toward the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
you'll find this 57-acre island—a gift of land from 
Dr. and Mrs. A. William Schulte. The ecological 
significance of the property lies in its extensive 
(some 40 acres) stand of unmixed black walnut 
trees, the only known “pure” walnut stand of more 
than five acres in Virginia, and possibly in the east- 
ern United States. Because these trees signaled to 
Virginia’s early settlers that rich tobacco-growing 
soil lay beneath, most stands gave way to cultiva- 
tion years ago. The new preserve, managed by the 
Virginia Chapter, will safeguard the best of what 
remains. 


Virginia Coast Reserve — Addition — (Accomack 
County). Two acres of beach property on the At- 
lantic Ocean side of Cedar Island are a gift of 
Thomas A. and Anne McClesky Jackson. Domi- 
nant vegetation on the tract is sea rocket (Cakile 
edentula). In 1979, the Conservancy’s 13-island, 
35,000-acre Virginia Coast Reserve was desig- 
nated a National Natural Landmark and an inter- 
national biosphere reserve. 
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WISCONSIN 
Chiwaukee Prairie—Additions—(Kenosha Coun- 
ty). The acquisition of twenty-three additional lots 
brings Conservancy holdings on this outstanding 
stretch of wet-mesic prairie to 107 acres. A Na- 
tional Natural Landmark and a state scientific 
area, Chiwaukee harbors more than 400 native 
meadow and prairie plant species. The property, 
which embraces a series of ridges and swales on the 
Lake Michigan coast, is currently managed by the 
University of Wisconsin, Parkside, with assistance 
from the Conservancy’s Wisconsin Chapter and the 
state’s Scientific Areas Program. 


VOLUNTARY PROTECTION 


As the News has frequently noted in recent 
years, the Conservancy advocates the protection of 
significant lands through alternatives to outright 
acquisition. Natural-area registry programs—es- 
tablished by the Conservancy and cooperating 
agencies in Indiana, Illinois, and elsewhere—serve 
to notify landowners of outstanding ecological fea- 
tures on their properties. Through these and other 
programs, private, corporate, and public land hold- 
ers have agreed to protect these vital resources. 
Hereafter, the voluntary protection projects will 
be regularly listed in the News. 


INDIANA 

Allee Memorial, 180 acres 

Calvert Property, 40 acres 

Fern Cliff, 30 acres 

Fred Lindberg Memorial Woods, 35 acres 
Mahlon Acres, 2 acres 

Meltjer Woods, 48 acres 

Mount Pleasant Bog, 107 acres 

Officer’s Woods, 110 acres 

Robert Rock, 1 acre 

Shoemaker Bog, four properties totaling 35 acres 
Paul Thomas Memorial Bog, 14 acres 
Thompson Bog, 20 acres 

Tribbett Woods, 33 acres 

Van Sickle Fen, .10 acre 

Wing Haven, 40 acres 


NEW YORK 
Oyster Pond, 8 acres 


TENNESSEE 


Summitville Mountain Spring, 1 acre 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Rock Dome, 8 acres 
Slaty Mountain, 15 acres 
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PLANET STEWARD: Journal of a Wildlife 
Sanctuary 
By Stephen Levine 

In 1969 The Nature Conservancy offered 
West Coast writer and poet, Stephen Levine, 
the position of caretaker at its Canelo Hills 
Cienega Preserve, an oasis in the high-moun- 
tain Arizona desert. Just twelve miles from 
the Mexican border, this Conservancy sanc- 
tuary embraces southern Arizona’s best pre- 
served cienega or streamside marsh—a lush 
community that draws the full range of 
mountain and desert creatures and serves as 
the northernmost migratory range of many 
South American birds as well as the south- 
erly range of certain rare northern species. 
As caretaker of Canelo Hills, Levine is able 
to provide an exceptionally engaging view of 
the problems, opportunities, and rewards as- 
sociated with preserve management. 

Planet Steward is available to Conservan- 
cy members at the special price of $3.00 per 
copy. Copies may be obtained by sending a 
check, payable to The Nature Conservancy, 
to: Secretary, Land Stewardship, The Nature 
Conservancy, 1800 N. Kent Street, Arling- 
ton, VA 22209. 


1981 ANNUAL MEETING: 
MONTEREY IN SEPTEMBER 

Monterey, California—anyone will tell you that 
it is indescribably beautiful. And now you have 
a perfect opportunity to take it in: The Nature 
Conservancy’s 31st Annual Meeting and Confer- 
ence, September 10-12. 

A committee of dedicated California volunteers 
is already firming up plans that include field trips, 
an opening “event” as the sun sets on Carmel Bay, 
a series of symposia, on-site natural area work- 
shops, and, as a finale, the Annual Awards Ban- 
quet. Pre-conference field trips are slated for Sep- 
tember 7-9 and post-conference trips for Septem- 
ber 13-15. Each and every item on the agenda is 
being designed to allow maximum exposure to the 
idyllic setting and local color. 

Make plans now to join us in Monterey this 
September. Watch for further details in the 
March/April News. 


PHOTOS: Frosty Anderson, p. 27; Dave Bohn, 
pp. 18-19, 21, 22, 23; Susan Bournique, p. 11 top; 
Jim Brandenburg, p. 11 bottom; Bill Burley, p. 20; 
Russell D. Butcher, p. 9 top; Ray Culter, p. 16; 
Wallace C. Dayton, p. 14; Michael Godfrey, p. 12; 
John Hoffnagle, p. 10 top; George O. Miller, p. 6; 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
inside front cover; Helen Snyder, p. 9 bottom. 


NOAH’S TOOLS, NEW 
AND OLD 


Building an Ark: Tools for the Preserva- 
tion of Natural Diversity through Land Pro- 
tection is now available from Island Press. 
Written by Phillip M. Hoose, the Conserv- 
ancy’s Director of Preserve Selection and 
Design, the book describes a coordinated set 
of conservation strategies now being used to 
preserve natural diversity. 

Building an Ark first explains how state 
natural heritage inventories are used by The 
Nature Conservancy and public agencies to 
select the areas requiring immediate preser- 
vation. The book then explores a variety of 
measures, including landowner notification, 
voluntary registration of property, leases, 
management agreements, rights of first re- 
fusal, and conservation easements, which can 
be used as alternatives to or in combination 
with direct acquisition to protect natural 
land. Additional highlights: learn how to 
lobby for conservation programs at the state 
level (featuring the Conservancy’s successful 
effort to pass the Mississippi Natural Heri- 
tage Act of 1978); how public agencies can 
establish ecological preserves administrative- 
ly; the ways in which landowners can donate 
property and the tax consequences of each 
method; and how the heritage programs are 
now used in several states to inform sponsors 
of development projects—before it is too 
late—that their plans might jeopardize the 
habitat of a rare or endangered species. 

In no other volume can Conservancy 
members obtain a better perspective on what 
is being done to protect natural diversity. 
Royalties from the sale of Building an Ark 
will go to The Nature Conservancy’s efforts. 


Please send ______ copies of Building an 
Ark (softcover edition) by Phillip M. Hoose 
at $12.00 each, plus sales tax where appli- 
cable and $1.00 for shipping and handling, 
to: 


Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


Please address all mail orders to: Island 
Press, Star Route 1, Box 38, Covelo, CA 
95438 


Ph) 


[States with volunteer organizations 


Conservancy Chapters and Committees 


The following is a list of all Conservancy chapters and committees 
as well as their current mailing addresses and chairmen. The News 


will publish an update of this list from time to time. 


Arizona Chapter 

P.O. Box 40326 

30 N. Tucson 

Tucson, AZ 85717 
Virgil Rule, Chairman 


Northern California Chapter 
156 Second Street 

San Francisco, CA 94105 
John G. Sherwood, Chairman 


Southern California Chapter 
P.O. Box 921 

712 Fair Oaks Blvd. 

South Pasadena, CA 91030 
Judith A. Surfleet, Chairman 


Colorado Chapter 

1732 Pearl Street 
Denver, CO 80203 
Cynthia Nagel, Chairman 


Connecticut Chapter 
Science Tower, Box MMM 
Wesleyan Station 
Middletown, CT 06457 
Peter Cooper, Chairman 


Florida Chapter 

1350 Orange Ave., Suite 224 
Winter Park, FL 32789 
Steve Fickett, Chairman 


Idaho Chapter 

Star Route Box 15 

Bliss, ID 83314 

Aldrich Bowler, Chairman 


Illinois Chapter 

7 W. Monroe Street, Room 708 
Chicago, IL 60603 

Waid Vanderpoel, Chairman 


Indiana Chapter 

Route 1, Box 155 
Nashville, IN 47488 

John R. Womer, Chairman 


Iowa Chapter 

424 10th Street, Suite 304 
Des Moines, IA 50309 
Carl Kurtz, Chairman 
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Kentucky Chapter 
1343 Prather Road 
Lexington, KY 40502 
Lettie Heer, Chairman 


Maine Chapter 

20 Federal Street 
Brunswick, ME 04011 
Sally Rooney, Chairman 


Maryland Chapter 


Chevy Chase Center Office Bldg. 


35 Wisconsin Circle, Suite 304 
Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Shep Krech, Chairman 


Michigan Chapter 
Suite F, 531 N. Clippert Street 
Lansing, MI 48912 
Robert C. Caldwell, Chairman 


Minnesota Chapter 

328 East Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, MN 55414 
Charles Moos, Chairman 


Missouri Chapter 

476 North Warson Road 

St. Louis, MO 63124 

A. Timon Primm III, Chairman 


New Mexico Chapter 

610 Gold Avenue, S.W. 
Suite 216 

Albuquerque, NM 87103 
James Russell, Jr., Chairman 


Central New York Chapter 
Friendsville Stage 
Binghamton, NY 13903 
Harriet Marsi, Chairman 


° 
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Eastern New York Chapter 
196 Morton Avenue 
Albany, NY 12202 

Sigrin Newell, Chairman 


Long Island Chapter 
P.O. Box 72 


..Cold Spring Harbor, NY 11724 
T. Decker Orr, Chairman 


South Fork-Shelter Island Chapter 
P.O. Box JJJJ 

East Hampton, NY 11937 

Harry Willard, Chairman 


Lower Hudson Chapter 
R.F.D. #2 

Chestnut Ridge Road 

Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 

John C. Harned, Chairman 


Western New York Chapter 
P.O. Box 5 

Attica, NY 14011 

Roger Daniel, Chairman 


Adirondack Conservancy Committee 
P.O. Box 188 

Elizabethtown, NY 12932 

Wayne Byrne, Chairman 


North Carolina Nature Conservancy 
P.O. Box 805 

Chapel Hill, NC 27514 

Charles Huestis, Chairman 


Ohio Chapter 

1504 West Ist Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43212 

Edward J.P. Hauser, Chairman 


Oregon Chapter 

1234 N.W. 25th St. 

Portland, OR 97210 

Robert Shoemaker, Chairman 


Eastern Pennsylvania Chapter 
1218 Chestnut St., Room 801 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
Thomas Dolan, 1V, Chairman 


South Dakota Chapter 

633 S. Berry Pines Road 

Rapid City, SD 57701 

Nathaniel Whitney, Jr., Chairman 


Tennessee Chapter 

Capitol Hill Bldg., Suite 114 
301 7th Avenue, North 
Nashville, TN 37219 

John Hardcastle, Chairman 


Texas Chapter 

503B East 6th Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
Frank Smith, Chairman 


Vermont Chapter 

7 Main Street 

Montpelier, VT 05602 

Mrs. John McCormick, Chairman 


Virginia Chapter 

415 Park Street 
Charlottesville, VA 22901 
David Tice, Chairman 


Washington Chapter 
618 Smith Tower 
Seattle, WA 98104 
Tony Angell, Chairman 


West Virginia Chapter 

1100 Quarrier Street, Room 215 
Charleston, WV 25301 
Elizabeth Swiger, Chairman 


Wisconsin Chapter 

526 W. Wilson Street 
Madison, WI 53703 
Eugene Roark, Chairman 
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‘NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


An individual becomes a Life Member of The Nature Conservancy upon contribution of $1,000 for member- 


ship dues. 


' Mr. Martin Andersen 

Florida 

Mrs. Lucy M. Barr 
California 

Mrs. Judith Bowman 
Nigeria 

Mrs. Sonya L. Burgher 
New York 

Mr. James Clark, Jr. 
Maryland 

Mr. Evan E. Clingman 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Kincaid Perot Connell 
Vermont 

Mr. Rudolf Dankwort 
Arizona 

Dr. Howard B. Davis 
Indiana 

Mrs. Henry J. Donohue 
Montana 

Mr. Joseph A. Donohue IV 
California 

Mrs. Christy F. Dougherty 
Colorado 

Mr. Joseph H. Elrod 
New York 

Mrs. Carol F. Friedman 
Colorado 

Mr. Bob Furman 
Oregon 


Mr. Patrick Furman 
Colorado 

Mr. Henry C. Goodrich 
Alabama 

Mrs. Judith P. Gould 
New York 

Mr. Douglas R. Hansen 
California 

Mr. Andrew D. Heineman 
New York 

Mr. Joel Horn 
California 

Mr. Clyde Edwin Johnson 
Nebraska 

Mrs. Betty J. Jorgensen 
Florida 

Mrs. Richard H. Keatinge 
California 

Mr. Irving Kirsch 
New York 

Mr. Harold H. Leich 
Maryland j 

Mrs. Mary Burchell Mathews 
New York 

Ms. Diana C. Mason 
Washington 

Dr. Howard F. McGaw 
Washington 

Mrs. Catharina M. Mehlman 
Maryland 


Dr. Carol 8S. Milburn 
Kentucky 

Mr. Wayne H. Olson 
Minnesota 

Mr. Dale Reed 
Colorado 

Mrs. Melinda Reed 
Colorado 

Mrs, Lucretia P. Reeve 
Massachusetts 

Mr. Walter S. Rosenberry Ili 
Colorado 

Mr. Parkman Sayward 
Colorado 

Mrs. Florence E. Schroeder 
California 

Mr. Jack N. Shwab 
Tennessee 

Ms. Esther E. Smith 
California 

Mr. Seymour R. Smith 
Connecticut 

Ms. Lorain Stephens 
Illinois 

Mr. Brooks Walker, Jr. 
California 

Mr. Frederic Weinstein 
New York : 

Mrs. Suzanne Weinstein 
New York 


NEW HONORARY MEMBERS FOR LIFE 


Donors who have made outright gifts of natural land to The Nature Conservancy are recognized as Honorary 


Members for Life. 


Dr. David Clinton Albert 
Texas 

Dr. Richard Orvil Albert 
Texas 

Dr. Thomas Russell Albert 
Texas 

Mrs. Robert G. Bear 
Oregon 

Mr. Conley Brooks 
Minnesota 

Mr. Conley Brooks, Jr. 
Minnesota 

Mr. Dwight F. Brooks 
California 


Mr. Edward Brooks, Jr. 
Minnesota 

Ms. Markell Brooks 
California 

Ms: Sarah K. Brooks 
New York 

Mr. Stephen B. Brooks 
Vermont 


Mr. Valentine B. Chamberlain, Jr. 


Connecticut 
Miss Mary Ellen Dedman 
Missouri 


Miss Rebecca Dedman 
Missouri 

Mrs. Bernadine Fiete 
Towa 

Mr. & Mrs. A. D. Roggman 
Iowa 

Mrs. Michael A. Root 
Colorado 

Dr. & Mrs. A. William Schulte 
Virginia 

Mr. French H. Willis 
New Jersey 

Mrs. Georgia Yocum 
Indiana 


NEW CORPORATE ASSOCIATES 


A corporation becomes a Corporate Associate of The Nature Conservancy upon contributing between $1,000 
and $10,000 annually to the operations of the organization. 


Albany International Corporation 
New York 


BE&K, Inc. 
Alabama 


Commercial Union Assurance 
Companies 
Massachusetts 


EBCO Manufacturing Company 
Ohio 


Hunt Manufacturing Company 
, Pennsylvania 


Kennecott Corporation 
Connecticut 


Lennox Foundation 
Texas 

Martin Marietta, Inc. 
Maryland 

The McLean Contributionship 
Pennsylvania 

Occidential Petroleum Company 
California 


THE NATURE CONSERVANCY 


Eastern Regional Office 

294 Washington Street, Room 850 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108 

(617) 542-1908 

Bradford C. Northrup, Vice President 


Midwest Regional Office 

328 East Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 
(612) 379-2134 

John W. Humke, Vice President 


Southeast Regional Office 

35 South King Street 

Leesburg, Virginia 22075 

(703) 777-7760 

Charles L. Scott, Vice President 


Western Regional Office 

156 Second Street 

San Francisco, California 94105 
(41S) 777-0541 

John Nutter, Director 


International Office 

4 East Loudoun Street 
Leesburg, Virginia 22075 
(703) 777-2680 

Spencer Beebe, Vice President 


California Field Office 

156 Second Street 

San Francisco, California 94105 
(415) 777-0487 

Peter Seligmann, Director 


Colorado Field Office 
1732 Pearl Street 
Denver, Colorado 80203 
(303) 837-0505 

Chip Collins, Director 


Florida Field Office 

1350 Orange Avenue, Suite 224 
Winter Park, Florida 32789 
(305) 628-5887 

Michael L. Green, Director 


Georgia Field Office 

7564 Lowilla Lane 
Lithonia, Georgia 30058 
(404) 482-4650 

Riesley R. Jones, Director 


THE NATURE 


CONSERVANCY 


National Office 
1800 North Kent Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
(703) 841-5300 


Address Correction Requested 


Great Plains Field Office 

328 East Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 
(612) 379-2134 

John Flicker, Director 


Illinois Field Office 

79 West Monroe Street 
Suite 708 

Chicago, Illinois 60603 
(312) 346-8166 

Ralph Brown, Director 


Indiana Field Office 
Route 1, Box 155 
Nashville, Indiana 47448 
(812) 988-7547 

Dennis Wolkoff, Director 


lowa Field Office 

424 10th Street, Suite 304 
Des Moines, lowa 50309 
(515) 244-5044 

Larry Cantera, Director 


Maryland/Delaware Field Office 
Chevy Chase Center Office Bldg. 
35 Wisconsin Circle, Suite 304 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 20015 
(301) 656-8673 

Steve Hamblin, Director 


Michigan Field Office 
Suite F, 531 Clippert Street 
Lansing, Michigan 48912 
(517) 332-1741 

Tom Woiwode, Director 


Minnesota Field Office 

328 East Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 
(612) 379-2134 

Geoffrey S. Barnard, Director 


Montana/Wyoming Office 
P.O. Box 258 

104 W. Broadway—2G 
Helena, Montana 59624 
(406) 443-0303 

Robert J. Kiesling, Director 


New Mexico Field Office 

610 Gold Avenue, S.W. 

P.O. Box 1846 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87103 
(505) 242-2015 

William C. Briggs, Director 
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New York Field Office 

36 West 44th Street 

New York, New York 10036 
(212) 869-9532 

Charles Bassett, Director 


North Carolina Field Office 

P.O. Box 805 

Chapel Hill, North Carolina 27514 
(919) 967-1406 

Thomas Massengale, Director 


Ohio Field Office 

1504 West 1st Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43212 
(614) 486-4194 

David Younkman, Director 


Oregon Field Office 
1234 N.W. 25th 
Portland, Oregon 97210 
(503) 228-9561 

Al Edelman, Director 


Pennsylvania/New Jersey Office 
1218 Chestnut Street, Suite 801 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 
(215) 925-1065 

R.T. Cook, Director 


South Carolina Field Office 

P.O. Box 5475 

Columbia, South Carolina 29250 
(803) 254-9049 

LaBruce Alexander, Director 


Tennessee Field Office 
Capitol Hill Bldg., Suite 114 
301 7th Avenue, N. 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 
(615) 242-1787 

Day Lohmann, Director 


Texas Field Office 

201 N. St. Mary's 

Suite 618 

San Antonio, Texas 78205 
(S12) 222-9665 

R. Scott Spann, Director 


Vermont Field Office 

7 Main Street 

Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
(802) 229-4425 

Robert J. Klein, Director 


Virginia Field Office 

415 Park Street 
Charlottesville, Virginia 22901 
(804) 295-6106 

William M. Cole, Director 


Washington Field Office 
618 Smith Tower 

Seattle, Washington 98104 
(206) 624-9623 

Elliot Marks, Director 


West Virginia Field Office 

100 Quarrier Street, Room 215 
Charleston, West Virginia 25301 
(304) 345-4350 

Ed Maguire, Director 


Wisconsin Field Office 

526 W. Wilson Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53703 
(608) 251-8140 

Russell Van Herik, Director 


Connecticut Chapter 

Science Tower, Box MMM 
Wesleyan Station 

Middletown, Connecticut 06457 
(203) 344-0716 

W. Kent Olson, Director 


Maine Chapter 

20 Federal Street 
Brunswick, Maine 04011 
(207) 729-5181 

John W. Jensen, Director 


Long Island Chapter 

P.O. Box 72 

Cold Spring Harbor, New York 1172 
(516) 367-3225 

Clifford C. Wray, Jr., Director 


Lower Hudson Chapter 

RFD #2, Chestnut Ridge Road 
Mt. Kisco, New York 10549 
(914) 666-5365 

David L. Weld, Director 


Adirondack Conservancy 

P.O. Box 188 

Elizabethtown, New York 12932 
(518) 873-2610 

Timothy Barnett, Director 


Eastern New York Chapter 
196 Morton Avenue 
Albany, New York 12202 
(S18) 465-7768 

Anne Williams, Director 
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Mr. TINDALL. I will just give a brief highlight of the statement, if 
I may. 

We are particularly interested in both the fiscal 1981 proposed 
rescissions to the Land and Water Conservation Fund and the 
Urban Park and Recreation Recovery Program. 

Mr. Yates. Are you in favor of those? 

Mr. TINDALL. No, sir, we are not. 

We are interested in the same programs for fiscal 1982. 

I should note for the record that the National Committee on 
Urban Recreation wished to be associated with our comments rela- 
tive to the Urban Park and Recreation Recovery Program. They 
will be submitting an additional statement for the record later on. 

We are shocked at the harsh treatment that we expect the | 
Reagan Administration to send to the Congress with respect to the 
fiscal 1981 rescissions in both areas. We expect to share, if you will, 
reasonably in any budgetary reductions that may be forthcoming 
that the Congress sees as fit and necessary. 

We do not know precisely what that new figure might be, but 
relative to fiscal 1981, to abruptly terminate programs in mid- . 
year—which has happened; these programs have already been 
frozen relative to the approval of grants—is grossly disruptive of 
both Federal, State, and local fiscal planning and contractual ar- 
rangements and a variety of other commitments that have been 
made to contractors and private citizens where land resources are 
involved. It contributes an unknown amount to the whole inflation- 
ary situation. 

Relative to fiscal 1982, the dollar amounts that we talk about are 
need estimates. The States and local governments, in a survey 
which will be mentioned in more detail later, have found that they 
have needs in excess of about $550 or $560 million. | 

The backlog in Federal properties already authorized for the 
National Park Service are at or near $800 million. That’s just the 
Park Service. It doesn’t deal with Fish and Wildlife, or BLM, or the 
Forest Service. 

Much more than the $900 million authorized for fiscal 1982 could 
in fact be justified. 

The dilemma is when you start talking about an equitable fund- 
ing level or an equitable reduction, where do you start? 

We have some preliminary thoughts. Perhaps the subcommittee 
could take maybe a five year average of both land and water and a 
three year average of park and see what that comes out to be, and 
maybe take a five or ten percent reduction from that. 

In either case, we think the estimates of the Carter budget of 
January 15th ought to be figured in. 

Mr. Yates. What would happen if the committee adhered to the 
Reagan recommendations? 

Mr. TINDALL. For 1982? 

Mr. YATES. Yes, and 1981, too. 

Mr. TINDALL. If the question is, is the world going to stop turn- 
ing, no. People would adjust. We have talked with a lot of State 
and local Park people relative to what the impact would be. Some 
programs would have to be terminated Some programs would be 
redevised or redesigned. You would have less of a final product. 
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In other instances, quite frankly, the State and local govern- 
ments would make a determination to go ahead. 

What we have found is that there is already a ripple effect 
among State planning people. They have started to lay people off. 
People who are responsible for state-wide comprehensive planning 
are starting to retrench or have plans to retrench. So the ripple 
effect is all up and down the line. 

In our view, you cannot take what the Administration proposes 
and just throw programs back to the State and local governments 
without some kind of a lead time to allow the States to adjust 
fiscally for this. 

You’re probably aware of the amendment in the State and Local 
Fiscal Assistance Act and General Revenue Sharing Program 
which said the States have to give up on a dollar-for-dollar basis, 
one dollar of categorical money for every one dollar of State reve- 
nue sharing that they get. 

That scenario hasn’t even been discusssed to our knowledge in 
the context of the Land and Water Conservation Fund. That’s 
going to be a further pressure. 

Some of the States pass through a considerable amount of the 
State revenue sharing to local governments. However, others use it 
to manage State park systems, State recreation programs and 
things like that. 

So you have a severe fiscal stress throughout. 

I would close, Mr. Chairman, by mentioning two other things. 

We have figures in here relative to the amount of revenues 
coming into the U.S. Treasury from the Outer Continental Shelf. 
We mentioned those last spring when we came before you. We 
reconfirmed them last week. 

The revenues coming into the U.S. Treasury in fiscal 1981 will be 
$5.5 billion from OCS. 

If you assume that the entire $900 million of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund authorization comes from OCS—it does 
not because there are other revenues which go into that program— 
you’re talking about just about 10 percent reinvestment. We think 
the reinvestment concept is critical to the fund. The multinationals 
have used it in their PR programs and things like that. We 
shouldn’t disappoint them. Let’s not ruin their advertising. 

For fiscal 1982, the BLM estimate is $8.5 billion from OCS. 
There’s a tremendous resource out there. We’re not saying divert 
all of that from the U.S. Treasury. 

We do think the long-term benefits of the American public and 
the nation as a whole deserves some reinvestment from these 
depleting resources. If we hadn’t invested in long-term things in 
the 1800’s and early 1900’s, we would be in a sorry state as far as 
park and recreation resources were concerned. 

Mr. Yates. Who is your next witness? 

Mr. TINDALL. Ron Holliday. 

Mr. Houumay. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ron Holliday. I’m 
Administrator of the Montana State Park System. I’m here today 
in my capacity as President of the National Association of State 
Outdoor Recreation Liaison Officers. 

Our organization, Mr. Chairman, is comprised of those State 
agency directors who are the backbone of what has been for the 
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past fifteen years a national strategy for outdoor recreation re- 
sources in this country. 

It has been a strategy designed and developed with close coopera- 
tion and matching funds from State and local governments. It has 
been funded through the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
through appropriations made by this committee. 

We believe that through this program all of us have done an 
effective and, even more so, a very cost-effective job of strengthen- 
ing the outdoor recreation opportunities throughout our country. 

The one question we pose to you, and to ourselves, is simply if 
we’ve done such a good job in this program, why is the administra- 
tion now proposing to eliminate the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Program. 

Mr. Yates. I had the impression that you thought that Mr. Watt 
was going to do a good job in this. 

Mr. Houumay. We had that impression based on Mr. Watt’s 
testimony and our review of his record. However, perhaps we're 
finding out something to the contrary. 

Mr. Yates. If I quote you correctly from your hearing before the 
Senate, you said that “Strong and experienced leadership will help 
the Land and Water Conservation Program. Thus we would encour- 
age you to give a positive consideration to the ability of Jim Watt 
to serve as Secretary of the Department of Interior.” 

Mr. Houurpay. That was entirely our impression at the time. 

Mr. YATES. You’ve changed that impression? 

Mr. Houtimay. We have a meeting with Mr. Watt at 4:30 on 
Wednesday afternoon. Perhaps we'll have a better idea of our 
impression after that. 

Mr. Yates. Are you going to show him that statement? _ 

Mr. Ho.uuipay. Yes, we will. We plan to discuss this program in 
depth with Mr. Watt. 

The only answer we can come up with regard to this proposed 
elimination is that our program has been blind sided by a force 
that has nothing to do with the philosophy or the merits of the 
outdoor recreation program or the outdoor recreation philosophy. 

From viewing the administration’s proposed budget, it appears 
that the significant increase in Federal budget expenditures has 
occurred in the general social service area. These dramatic’ in- 
creases have occurred in programs we do not manage and for 
which you do not appropriate funds. 

Mr. Yates. Which programs are they? 

Mr. Ho.uipay. I believe the item we’re referring to is found on 
page 16 of the President’s budget message, showing what we view 
as dramatic increases in some of these other programs. 

2 ne Chairman, it boils down to the idea of growth in the Federal 
udget. . 

The basic question we now pose is should we, the Congress, the 
Interior Department, the States, the counties, the cities, the towns 
of our country toss off the successful 15 year old program which 
has managed to control its own spending levels in the face of 
enormous increases in spending in other parts of the Federal 
budget? 

None of these programs is funded through this appropriations 
committee. 
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We hope that you will agree with us that this program can and 
should continue as the core element in our national outdoor recrea- 
tion strategy. If so, this committee will have to review other areas 
of the Interior budget where cuts can be made in order to allow 
offshore oil lease money to continue to flow to this fund. 

We believe several points need to be made. 

One is that the Land and Water Conservation Fund does come 
from these offshore leases, a non-renewable resource. 

I would agree with Barry Tindall in his assessment of the rein- 
vestment philosophy. We believe that is sound, that the Congress 
wisely decided to reinvest a portion of these funds into a better 
environment, preservation of our cultural and national heritage, 
and in more outdoor recreational opportunities for all of us. 

The program also represents an effective approach for providing 
recreation opportunities where they’re needed the most. I want to 
stress that point, Mr. Chairman. Both State and local projects 
provide facilities close to population centers, within easy walking 
or driving distance. Almost 70 percent of the fund assistance re- 
ceived by the States is, on an average, annually passed through to 
local governments, providing, again, close-to-home neighborhood or 
community-wide recreational opportunities. 

This type of national commitment must be continued at a tjme 
when our energy situation is dictating less mobility by our recreat- 
ing public. 

Mr. Yates. On that point, it’s my impression that Mr. Watt 
wants to do away with the so-called near-urban national park, 
near-city national park. Do you favor that? 

Mr. Houupay. No, we do not, Mr. Chairman. That is also our 
impression. If one views the administration’s budget and what we 
see as a three-pronged attack, that is the National Park Service 
pulling out of urban areas with the demise of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund along with the Urban Parks Program, then 
witere is the commitment to close-to-home recreation? We can’t 

ind it. 3 

Mr. Yates. Do you think the local governmental units will take 
up the financial deficit? | 

Mr. Ho.uipay. I believe that they will take up some. I think it 
will be a very chaotic period of making those adjustments. Howev- 
er, to say that they will be able to take up all is not in the cards. In 
fact, it’s very naive and callous, I think, some of the testimony I 
have heard from the Federal level of simply saying the State and 
local government will pick up the pieces after the Federal pullout. 

That just isn’t the case because State and local governments are 
experiencing the same kind of fiscal situation that we are on the 
Federal level. 

The administration of the Land and Water Conservation Fund, 
we believe, has become increasingly efficient with States continu- 
ing to maintain very high obligation rates, indicating a strong 
demand for fund assistance. 

I would echo again the statement Barry made earlier of a conser- 
vative need that we identified last year of $560 million from the 
Federal side. Again, I believe that’s very, very conservative, that a 
thorough matching capability would more nearly total twice that 
amount. 


ABp=-680 0 - 81 - 69 
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Mr. Yates. I notice in the budget the statement justifying the 
administration’s action saying: “Postponing Federal acquisition will 
allow for a possible policy review of existing park and recreational 
legislation and improved utilization of land exchange at State and 
local levels to achieve conservation goals.’’ Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Ho.uuiway. No, I don’t. 

Mr. YartEs. Is that true of the whole panel? 

Mr. TINDALL. Mr. Chairman, we recommended during our state- 
ment at Mr. Watt’s confirmation hearing that a couple of things 
ought to happen relative to that. 

One, if you take the Land and Water Conservation Fund plan- 
ning group that the Interior Department has—that is inter-agency 
right now—— . 

Mr. YATES. Between? 

Mr. TINDALL. The Park Service, Forest Service, Fish and Wild- 
life, and BLM. 

We recommended that that process be intergovernmental. Last 
May, the department published a land acquisition policy that said 
they would look to non-Federal alternatives. 

You can’t look at non-Federal alternatives unless you consult 
with the Governors, the State agencies themselves, the local gov- 
ernments who might in fact be the alternatives to Federal fee 
acquisition or some intergovernmental approach. 

The other thing we recommended relative to this was we need a 
Presidential commission on recreation and parks. There have been 
tremendous technological changes, social changes, economic 
changes, land use patterns that have changed. There are different 
perceptions about public health and recreation. We need a high 
level Congressional citizens’ panel to take a 12 to 18 month look at 
where we are for the next quarter of a century in terms of national 
recreational and park policy. 

Mr. Yates. I’m afraid I’m taking too much of your time. 

Mr. Ho.uipay. I would amend my last flat statement of ‘‘no” to 
say that we believe that a good hard look at the national park 
system is in order. 

From what we can tell, that is going to be accomplished. We 
have experienced a tremendous growth in the national and Federal 
system over the past few years. ; 

In fact, I think the Alaska bill alone doubled the size of the 
national park system. 

We believe that a good hard look and assessment is in order. 
However, we cannot agree with all the statements made by the 
administration. 

We believe the 50 percent matching requirement of the program 
is among the more conservative, if not the most conservative, of 
the Federal grant programs and assures a doubling of the total 
investment. 

We very keenly are aware of the investment that it takes from 
the State and local side of the 50 percent matching for the capital 
investment as well as the perpetual obligation for operation of 
these facilities once they’re acquired or developed. 

Mr. McDape. Would you yield right there? 

When we were in conference last year, we struck from the bill a 
requirement that the match be in fact a match. It was a GAO 
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report that said States, communities, et cetera, had found a way to 
turn this program into a 100 percent Federal program. 

We retained the language that had traditionally been in the bill. 
panes think it’s accurate. We said we were going to have a review 
of that. 

We would appreciate your input on that because it appears that 
although it’s intended to be a 50/50 Federal/State relationship, the 
allegation is that it has been turned to almost 100 percent Federal. 
GAO has reported such. We didn’t buy it, but we intend to look at 
it. We certainly want to have your opinion. 

Mr. Ho.tupay. Mr. Chairman, I’m very delighted you bring up 
this point because we couldn’t disagree more with the GAO allega- 
tion that this is indeed turning to a 100 percent Federal program. 

We believe that report was extremely skewed. 

Mr. McDapk. Have you ever commented on it? 

Mr. Hoxiumay. I’m not sure whether we did or not. We most 
certainly will. We will give you the background. 

Mr. McDape. I think we need more fleshed-out comments be- 
cause the GAO report, if you’ll recall, is critical and lengthy. We 
didn’t buy it, but we made a commitment verbally that this was 
going to be looked at. 

Mr. Houuipay. We will certainly provide you with a fleshed-out 
report. 

Mr. TINDALL. We commented at length about the GAO report in 
last year’s testimony. You can use the statistics many different 
ways. 

In our view, they grossly distorted that. 

Interestingly, most of the so-called other Federal match came out 
of the Community Development Block Grants Program, which 
many people perceive as pretty much local discretionary funds in 
any case. We're delighted that local governments opted to put that 
into recreation and parks. They might have put it into public 
housing or a variety of other things which that program covers. 

Mr. McDapE. It raises the question, doesn’t it, that if they chose 
to use Community Development money, they’re using Federal 
money and the 50/50 concept is being diluted. They’re not using 
the regular tax dollars. They’re using returned Federal dollars. 
That’s the issue that confronts all of us. 

I think we would appreciate very much if you would like to make 
any additional comments. 

Mr. TINDALL. Yes, we will. 

The percentage they came up with I think was 79 percent Feder- 
al. They figured that percentage only from the projects that used 
other Federal money. They didn’t include all the projects that used 
only 50/50. 

Mr. McDape. We came down to keep it as it is because they only 
reviewed 500 of them. We don’t know what the rest of them would 
be. There are so many. 

Mr. TINDALL. There are about 3,000 projects a year. 

Mr. McDape. I don’t know how they chose the 500 or what their 
rationale was. However, of the 500 that they chose, as you point 
out, something like 79 or 80 percent of the money is Federal. 
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Mr. TINDALL. There are limits as you are well aware, for instance 
the Appalachian Regional Comission ARC monies combined with 
any other monies cannot exceed 80 percent. 

Mr. McDaonk. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Holliday, may I suggest that if you’re reading 
your statement, it’s all in the record. 

Mr. Ho.umay. I understand. I have just one final comment. 

My colleagues and I assumed the President envisioned success of 
his fiscal program by the equal distribution of unhappiness. After 
reviewing his budget proposal, we simply can’t find this equal 
distribution in the Department of Interior reductions. 

We ask, I believe, some valid questions. Is this truly the end of 
the State and local grant program? If so, what are we going to do © 
regarding the administration of ongoing projects? How are the 
gross inequities created by the rescission going to be addressed? 

We believe the gross inequities are twofold. We are experiencing 
a double rescission if you will. You’ll recall the deferral we had last 
year. Now part of that deferral, it seems, is involved in this rescis- 
sion as well. 

What are we going to do about future compliance of completed 
Land and Water Conservation Fund projects if this is the end of 
the stateside programs? Will the states be asked to provide their 
money and manpower to make sure of compliance with the Federal 
act? 

These are some very interesting questions that we have on our 
minds. It’s an interesting partnership. 

We are requesting your help in continuing a fair and equitable 
funding level for both State and Federal programs as is presently 
set forth in the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act. ) 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Yates. Who else is going to testify? 

Mr. LiENESCH. Both of us are, Mr. Chairman, but the Nature 
Conservancy is going next. I’m with the National Park and Conser- 
vation Association. 

Mr. Buarr. My name is William Blair. I’m president of The 
Nature Conservancy, Mr. Chairman. 

I'd offer two points very quickly. Our purpose is the same. We 
expect to sacrifice or see programs we’re interested in sacrificed. 
We're regretful of the degree. 

The impact of this would be a virtual cessation or close to a 
virtual cessation of the Federal land acquisition for conservation 
purposes. The effects are a little less clear in the states, but cer- 
tainly severe and in the same direction. 

Part of that is based on the impression that we think that 
because there are such large acreages of land around the country 
in public hands that the essential job of conserving our natural 
heritage, the different kinds of natural lands, has beén done. 

I simply want to offer on that, Mr. Chairman, that that is far 
from the truth. Very little of that land, whether in public or 
private hands, is really natural today. 

To take your own state which is one of the best in terms of 
taking inventory of what it has, a recent survey in Illinois has 
shown that less than seven one-hundredths of one percent of the 
surface of the state is still natural. 
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The same surveys over a period of years show that it appears to 
be disappearing at the rate of something like 15 percent a year on 
an average. 

The thrust of that is that we may have less than a decade left to 
protect vital and viable examples of the different kinds of natural 
lands and waters that we have around the country. 

In summary, the evidence from other states is exactly the same. 

We have a very few years to go to finish doing that job. It seems 
to us that the budgetary process is going in the wrong direction. 

The other point I want to offer has to do with inventories. 
Illinois is a shining exception. Most states, as you know, do not 
have an inventory process, or have one only in its infancy. 

They have to make decisions every day and the industry of those 
states has to make decisions every day about locating facilities of 
various kinds without real solid factual information about what is 
on the land, how much of it is left, what the consequences will be, 
or is there a better site that would involve no ecological problems? 

That sort of information is just not available. 

The states’ share of the Land and Water Conservation Fund has 
been a critical factor in getting inventory programs—we can call 
them natural heritage programs; they’re the same thing—going in 
nearly half of the states now with more coming along. At least 
three more are expected this year. 

It offers the total community a vital service in avoidance of these 
costly and unnecessary environment versus development conflicts 
by simply getting the information base there. 

That’s two minutes, Mr. Chairman. I'll stop there. We’ve offered 
a statement. 

Mr. Yates. The statement is in the record. 

Mr. LiENEScCH. I’m Bill Lienesch with the National Park and 
Conservation Association. 

I turn briefly to the Federal side of the Land and Water Fund. 
On the Park Service budget, one, there are some modest increases 
for resource management which we fully support and we hope that 
you can keep in the budget. . 

Secondly, on the maintenance budget, if you read the documents, 
it appears that there are increases in maintenance, but they’ve 
treated the roughly $16 million that was added last year as a non- 
recurring cost. 

Therefore, if you look at all the numbers, there is actually less 
money being spent on maintenance in the fiscal year 1982 budget 
than provided in fiscal year 1981. 

We think given all the needs in the system for maintenance that 
that is something that you would want to look into. 

On the Federal side of the Fund, going back to your question 
after you had read Mr. Watt’s statement, we totally disagree with 
what they’re proposing. 

Basically we see it as an end of the Federal side of the Fund. We 
find it somewhat perplexing that on the one hand the administra- 
tion is calling for thoughtful review, and on the other hand saying 
that we’re going to use land exchanges and greater reliance on 
State and local governments. 
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It appears that they have already instituted much of their 
thoughtful review without letting anyone else get into that discus- 
sion. 

We have severe problems with land exchanges. That is covered 
in my statement. This is especially in regard to the national park 
system. The Park Service really doesn’t have land to exchange. So 
what you would be doing is maybe trading BLM land for Park 
Service land. This raises a lot of questions. 

Do the landowners want BLM land? Many of the park system 
areas for which we’re buying land are in the eastern part of the 
country. BLM land, Forest Service land is predominantly in the 
western part of the country. 

There are a whole host of other questions which we raise about - 
land exchanges. 

Mr. Yates. Have you filed a statement about this? 

Mr. Lienescu. Yes. Much of it discusses this very topic. 

In closing, I’d also like to note that they are proposing to amend 
the Federal side of the Land and Water Fund to allow monies to be 
spent for basically operations, maintenance, and rehabilitation in 
the national park system. 

We do not oppose the expenditures of more monies for these 
purposes. We have testified in favor of that virtually every year. 

We do oppose taking the money out of the Land and Water 
Fund. It has a very distinct purpose set down in law. If the admin- 
istration wants to spend more money on these activities, they can 
do it without amending the Land and Water Fund. 

Mr. Yates. How? By providing other funds? 

Mr. LIENESCH. Right. 

The other point we would like to make in regard to that is that 
they’re proposing to spend $100 million in fiscal year 1982. We’re 
not convinced that the Park Service has the capability to immedi- 
ately find the best projects to spend that money on. This was not 
factored in all the planning for fiscal year 1982. It has been fac- 
tored in in the last couple of weeks. , 

This committee has been concerned about the construction proj- 
ects in the Park Service for some years. We think you may find 
that if you pump in a great deal of money immediately, that you’re 
going to find that you’re going to continue these problems. 

It would be much better to gradually increase this amount of 
funding, possibly starting around $40 or $50 million, and building 
yourself up over the years as the capabilities of the Service in- 
creases to spend that money. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


THE NATIONAL FOREST PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
FOREST SERVICE 


Mr. Yatrs. The National Forest Products Association? 

[No response. ] 

Mr. YATES. The statement submitted by the National Forest 
Products Association will be made a part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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GABNATIONAL FOREST PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


1619 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20036 


RESOURCES 


STATEMENT OF 
JOHN F. HALL 
ORS THE 
NATIONAL FOREST PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
ON 
PROPOSED FISCAL YEAR 1981 FOREST SERVICE BUDGET 
FEBRUARY 24, 1981 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 


I am John F. Hall, Vice President, Resource and Environment 
Programs, for the National Forest Products Association. Head- 
quartered in Washington, D.C., NFPA is a federation of thirty 
regional, product and species associations and fourteen direct 
member companies. NFPA represents the growers, manufacturers, 
and wholesale distributors of solid wood products throughout the 
United States. 


The proposed fiscal year 1982 Forest Service budget for 
timber productivity falls short of the kind of program this 
nation must begin now to meet its need for forest products in the 
years ahead. The budget represents a step backward rather than 
forward toward addressing the gaps between wood products needs 
and supplies which are clearly portrayed in the draft 1980 
Renewable Resources Assessment. As outlined in this statement, 
we strongly urge that the Forest Service timber sales program be 
increased from the 11.9 billion board feet recommended by the 
Carter Administration to a minimum 12.2 billion board feet. 
Additional funds must be appropriated for reforestation and 
timber stand improvement. Additional funding should be provided 
for forest roads to support a 12.2 billion board foot timber sale 
level, or more. State and private forestry forest protection 
programs should be considered carefully to assure that priority 
is given to forest protection programs. Forestry research 
programs must also be carefully assessed to assure that they sup- 
port national goals for timber productivity. 


The Resources Planning Act Process 


The Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning Act 
of 1974 (RPA) established a statutory mandate for Forest Service 
Planning and budgeting. RPA requires that Forest Service pro- 
grams be related to clear policy direction, based on an assess- 
ment of present and future national needs. Policy direction 
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proposed and developed by the Forest Service is reviewed by the 

Secretary of Agriculture and forwarded to Congress by the Presi- 
dent for reaction and implementation through the appropriations 

process. 


The Forest Service 1980 update of the Renewable Resources 
Assessment highlights a potential near-term crisis for wood con- 
sumers. In the mid-to-late 1980's and 1990's, a surge in popula- 
tion of the family formation ages is expected to lead to an ex- 
traordinary demand for wood for housing. Housing starts are 
expected to average approximately 2 million starts annually. 
Unless steps are taken to provide adequate supplies to meet these 
demands, timber prices can be expected to skyrocket, adding to 
inflationary pressures; and there will likely be increasing re- 
liance on imports of wood from other nations. 


After consideration of the Carter Administration's in- 
adequate RPA Program, Congress amended the Administration's 
Statement of Policy to set two key policy goals: 


(a) that forests and rangelands, in all ownerships, 
should be managed to maximize their net social 
and economic contributions to the nation's well- 
being, in an environmentally sound manner; and 


(b) that the productivity of suitable forested land, 
in all ownerships, should be maintained and 
enhanced to minimize the inflationary impacts of 
wood prices on the domestic economy and permit a 
net export of forest products by the year 2030. 


Our industry has developed a national timber supply goal 
for forest products consumers, which we believe is consistent 
with and would further the Congressional Statement of Policy. 


Our proposed goal is as follows: 


"In consideration of the nation's economic, social, 
and environmental objectives, the nation's commercial 
forest land should be managed to achieve efficient, 
continuing levels of timber productivity that will: (1) 
minimize real consumer cost impacts through an adequate 
domestic supply; and (2) build the potential for an inter- 
national net trade surplus of forest products." 
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However, with respect to the national forests, recommended 
minimum output levels to translate the goal into action would be 
as follows: 


Year Softwoods Hardwoods Total 
(Billion Board Feet) 


1980 1 lag cS Liccest 
1990 ES el 2.0 JR ge 38 
2000 16.3 2.4 18.7 
2010 14.3 2.7 Reps 8 
2020 SL 2.9 18.0 
2030 15.8 3.0 18.8 


These timber output levels for the national forests sub- 
stantially exceed (by approximately 3.5 billion board feet in the 
year 2000) the highest timber output alternative analyzed by the 
Forest Service during the RPA process. The national forests must 
provide a larger share of national timber outputs during the next 
twenty years if consumer forest products costs are to be mini- 
mized and a more favorable balance of trade realized. 


In the long run, after the year 2000 private lands can pro- 
vide an increasing share of overall national timber supplies. 
Substantial increases in supply from these lands are not pru- 
dently possible without significantly increasing investments in 
timber growing and the necessary waiting period until the timber 
matures. 


Relationships of FY 1982 Budget to Resources Planning Act 
Assessment and Program 


In 1980 Congress provided that the Forest Service is funded 
to sell 12.2 billion board feet of timber from the national 
forests. For fiscal year 1981, the Administration requested and 
received funding for a sale program of 11.9 billion board feet. 
Ignoring specific direction in the Conference Resort on appropri- 
ations for the Department of the Interior and related Agencies to 
prepare sales at a 12.2 billion board foot level for FY 1982, the 
Carter Administration requested only 11.9 billion board feet. 
This is clearly a move in the wrong direction. Rather than ad- 
dressing the potential timber supply crisis of the 1980's, the 
proposed budget would be taking a step backward. This illogical 
action can only delay steps to close an unnecessary timber supply 
and demand gap. 


There appears to be little dispute within the forestry 
community about the impending surge in demand. The only dispute 
revolves around when we will finally begin to deal with it. Our 
industry believes the forest products consumer can no longer af- 
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ford the pattern of pretending the problem can be dealt with next 
year rather than now. 


Proposed Timber Sale Level 


The timber supply goals we propose for forest products con- 
sumers would lead to an increase of national forest timber supply 
outputs to a level Of D7 bubiLitonyboard ateet 5by 1990, starting 
from a level of 12.2 billion board feet in 1980. There are, how- 
ever, limitations on the rate at which sales can be increased 
brought about by the RARE II program and the need to complete the 
National Forest Management Act (NFMA)/RPA planning process which 
is now underway. Thus, we suggest that sales be increased at a 
modest rate in 1982, leading to more substantial increases when 
the bulk of plans are completed under the NFMA/RPA planning pro- 
cess and when the overall fiscal situation improves. Thus, for 
1982 the forest industry recommends a national forest timber sale 
program of at least 12.2 billion board feet. We are certain that 
such a program is achievable, economically efficient, a positive 
step toward minimizing consumer wood costs, and a necessary step 
toward building a potential for an improved balance of trade. 
This can be achieved simply by utilizing the 300 billion board 
feet of additional timber prepared by the Forest Service in 1981 
as directed by Congress, involving no extra cost other than 
accounting for purchaser-construction roads. We support and urge 
consideration be given to an even greater sales Level ~olieeene 
range of 12.5 - 13.0 billion board feet, if funds within the 
overall Interior and Related Agencies allocations can be found 
for this clear priority resource need. 


Reforestation/Timber Stand Improvement 


Our analysis of reforestation funding requests indicates 
that reforestation plans for fiscal year 1982 are adequate only 
to keep up with current needs, The budget does not give adequate 
emphasis to advanced site preparation to assure significantly 
increased output levels in the near future.e This must be cor- 
rected if RPA timber goals are to be achieved. 


The timber stand improvement program included in the fiscal 
year 1982 budget is inadequate. We understand that the monies 
are planned to be applied to thinning projects in regions where 
the most acres could be covered, rather than where the most out- 
put could be achieved. Again, the question is whether the Forest 
Service will be making investments in timber management and 
timber productivity to support significant increases in outputs 
in later years. 


While our industry supports increases in harvest from the 
national forests, we also support, in the strongest possible way, 
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improvement in forest management on the national forests so that 
the true potential for timber productivity can be achieved. The 
know-how and techniques are available to the agency. Failure to 
apply modern forestry practices is shortsighted and unconscion- 

able. 


State and Private Programs 


Our suggested long-range timber supply goals places 
increasing reliance on harvests from private, nonindustrial 
forest lands by the turn of the century and beyond. The forest 
industry has carefully analyzed the productivity potential of 
private, nonindustrial forest lands and the needs for investments 
on these lands to improve their productivity. These potentials 
were set out in a recently published report of the Forest 
Industry Council's Forest Productivity Project. 


Our studies show that meeting future timber demands from 
private non-industrial lands will require: 


(1) A tripling of reforestation accomplishments, rising to 
a level of one million acres each year, 


(2) A similar increase in forest management treatments to 
increase the productivity of already existing stands, 
and, 


(3) A fourfold increase in direct investments in forestry 
on nonindustrial lands, This means that we must in- 
vest $100 million each year. Currently, we invest 
approximately $26 million, annually. 


To assure accomplishment of this work, industry has de- 
veloped a Private Woodlands Program. The program involves a 
major industry initiative to improve the productivity of private- 
ly owned forest lands. The program contemplates that industry 
efforts with individual forest landowners will be significantly 
increased and that effective state organizations will be put into 
place to set productivity goals and take steps to achieve them. 
Also included in the program are planned actions to secure a 
favorable economic climate for practice of forestry on private, 
nonindustrial forest lands, especially through tax reform. Other 
actions are directed at providing adequate technical assistance 
and information to private landowners regarding the benefits of 
forest management. 


In order to assure that public forestry programs play an 
appropriate role in increasing the productivity of private non- 
industrial lands funding is justified to continue these programs, 
at reasonable levels, including the Forestry Inventives Program, 
Rural Fire Control and Rural Forestry Assistance. 
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However given, national needs for fiscal restraint we favor 
priority be given to maintaining funding for Rural Fire Control 
at a $40.0 million level. 


Forestry Research 


While we have not completed review of the research portion 
of the Forest Service fiscal year 1982 budget proposal, it is 
essential that the research program be adequate to support 
achievement of ambitious and necessary timber output goals by the 
turn of the century. We are also concerned that adequate empha- 
sis be given to the kind of research that is needed to make the 
Resources Planning Act process more effective and reliable as a 
means to project national needs for wood and other renewable re- 
sources and to plan the measures which can assure these needs can 
be met. We support increasing emphasis on the resources evalua- 
tion and resources economics aspects of the research budget to 
achieve these ends. 


Conclusion 


In sum, the forest industry is gravely concerned that the 
fiscal year 1982 Forest Service budget proposal continues to be 
an inadequate and timid response to clearly accepted and immedi- 
ate needs for significant increases in timber supply and manage- 
ment for forest productivity on the national forests and other 
forest lands. We urge your Committee to look at the budget in 
relation to those needs and to take the first steps toward a 
planned and committed policy of use of our nation's forest re- 
sources for the benefit of its people. 


We are keenly aware that your Committee must view these 
recommendations in light of critical economic problems we all 
face, as well as in relation to efforts to cut back on, federal 
expenditures. High interest rates have slowed and in many places 
have halted home construction; and, since this is a major market 
for wood products, we are facing potential mill closures through- 
out the country. Thus, we applaud and endorse efforts to bring 
inflation under control through reductions in non-essential 
federal spending. 


Please keep in mind, however, that the investments we 
recommend yield returns to the government several times greater 
than the initial costs, that they yield continuing productivity 
of a renewable resource, and that they tend to dampen inflation- 
ary pressures by reducing consumer costs. 


This concludes my prepared statement. I will be glad to 
answer any questions that you have. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 
FOREST SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


BOYD L. RASMUSSEN, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 

JOHN M. BETHEA, STATE OF FLORIDA, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND CONSUMER SERVICES. 


Mr. RASMUSSEN. I’m Boyd Rasmussen, Washington Representa- 
tive. Jerry Presley is still in Missouri. I have John Bethea, the 
Director of Forestry in Florida to represent us. 

Mr. Yates. Your statement will be made a part of the record. 
Tell us what you want us to do. 

{Material follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 
BEFORE THE 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR & RELATED AGENCIES 
FEBRUARY 23-24, 1981 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, my name is Jerry Presley, State 
Forester of Missouri, here as spokesman for the National Association of 
State Foresters. I represent the 50 State Foresters of the Nation. We 
appreciate past support by this Committee and the opportunity to appear 
and discuss the Forest Service State and Private Programs for fiscal year 
1982. 


The RPA Assessment predicts doubled demands for wood and wood products by 
the year 2030 which must be met by increased productivity from the Nation's 
forests. The greatest opportunities are found on the nonindustrial private 
forest lands. The State and Private program levels recommended here are an 
effort to increase forest productivity on these lands for future generations 
and to protect many of the Nation's vital watersheds. 


The previous Administration's budget for fiscal year 1982 does not recognize 
the need to greatly accelerate the Forest Service State and Private Coopera- 
tive Programs to help meet future demands described in the RPA Assessments. 


Last year appropriations by this Committee for the State and Private Coopera- 
tive Programs totaled $73,116,000. For fiscal year 1982 the previous 
Administration proposed a budget of $72,669,000. The National Association 

of State Foresters recommends an appropriation of $128,900,000. These levels 
were developed in response to the needs and opportunities of the 1979 Draft 
RPA Assessment. 
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FOREST SERVICE, USDA 


FY 1981 
APPROPRIATION 


FY 1982 PRE- 
VIOUS ADM.'S 
BUDGET 


FY 1982 NASF 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
(MILLIONS) 


COOPERATIVE LAND AND 
RESOURCE PROTECTION: 


FOREST INSECT & 
DISEASE MANAGEMENT 


RURAL FIRE PROTECTION 
AND CONTROL 


TOTAL, COOPERATIVE LAND 
& RESOURCE PROTECTION 


$et225076 $ 24.460 $ 33.000 


19.940 14.940 40.000 


$ 42.010 $ 39.400 $ 73.000 


COOPERATIVE RENEWABLE 
RESOURCE MANAGEMENT & 
UTILIZATION: 


RURAL FORESTRY 
ASSISTANCE 


URBAN FORESTRY 
ASSISTANCE 


ASSISTANCE IN MANAGE- 
MENT, PLANNING, & TECH- 
NOLOGY IMPLEMENTATION 


TOTAL, COOPERATIVE RENEW- 
ABLE RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


$* 17-505 $ 22.465 Sete335.000 


1.800 -0- 6.000 


4.821 Ore is 8.000 


& UTILIZATION 


GENERAL FORESTRY 
ASSISTANCE: 


GIFFORD PINCHOT 


INSTITUTE FOR CONSER- 


VATION STUDIES 
FIRESCOPE 


SPECIAL PROJECTS-— 
BOUNDARY WATERS 
CANOE AREA 


TOTAL, GENERAL FORESTRY 


ASSISTANCE 


TOTAL, STATE & PRIVATE 
FORESTRY 


$ 24.126 S42 ued LO 


5 neiO<o80 Se Os 
2.000 =0- 


4.400 


$ 6.980 $ 


ey fete il: $ 72.669 


$ 47.000 


$ 0.700 
2.400 


5.800 


$ 8.900 


$ 128.900 
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The Forest Service 1979 RPA Assessment projects that the demand for wood and 
paper products will double between 1976 and the year 2030. The report states 
that without major improvements in forest productivity, rising demand will 
result in greatly increased prices for forest products adding to the Nation's 
problems of inflation and trade deficits. 


The Forest Industries Council Forest Productivity Project completed in 1979, 
and the RPA Assessment revealed that opportunities to improve forest produc- 
tivity are enormous. The United States has the potential to become the wood 
baron of the world. The greatest opportunity for improved forest producti- 
vity lies in the 538% of the commercial forest land in the United States which 
is in the nonindustrial private forest ownerships. It is here that more than 
half of the Nation's investment opportunities for increased forest producti- 
vity are found. These are the lands at which the State and Private Cooperative 
Programs are aimed. But to meet the wood and paper products demands of 2050, 
it will need the combined efforts of the national forests, industry, and the 
private nonindustrial ownerships. 


The Nation's needs for wood products for the next 20-30 years will come from 
trees that are already in the ground. They must be protected and managed 
until harvested. But trees for 2000 and after must start going in the ground 
now on a continuing and accelerated basis. These, too, must be protected and 
managed until they reach maturity. 


The State Foresters handle two program areas for the Forest Service directed 

at increased productivity of the nonindustrial private forest lands: 

(1) The Cooperative Forestry Programs under the jurisdiction of this 

Committee provides technical assistance to landowners for the harvesting, 
reforestation and management of their timber lands, forest fire control for 

the protection of plantations, and existing timber stands and vital water- 
sheds, improved wood utilization, strengthened planning efforts, and supervision 
of reforestation projects; (2) The Forestry Incentives Program under the 
Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee provides incentives to small landowners 
in the reforestation and improvement of their forest land. Your committee 
through the Rural Forestry Assistance Program provides most of the Technical 
Assistance necessary for success of the reforestation program. 


Cooperative Forestry Programs constitute less than 4% of the Forest Service 
budget but are aimed at 58% of the commercial forest land in the U.S. (284 
million acres). Only 3% of the nonindustrial forest landowners received 
assistance last year compared to 90% of the farmers in the Agriculture pro- 
grams. At the same time we are faced with unprecedented demands for wood 
products by the year 2030 when more than 50% of the Nation's wood needs must 
come from the nonindustrial ownerships. 


The Cooperative Forestry Programs are directed at increasing productivity 
to meet today and tomorrow's wood needs. But they are reaching only a 
small proportion of the owners and at present, funding levels cannot hope 
to meet this goal. 
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Currently nonindustrial forest land supplies an estimated 36% of the Nation's 
softwood harvest. The present alarming trend, however, is for many of the 
private landowners to harvest their timber without making the necessary 
investments to reforest the area cut over. The result is low productivity 

on millions of acres of prime forest land. Unless corrected, this loss of 
production will seriously hamper harvesting levels after the turn of the 
century. The forest landowner has been unwilling to make long-term invest- 
ments at high interest rates coupled with lack of information, lack of 
technical advice, cash flow problems, and unfavorable tax treatment for 
forestry investments. He is concerned with the protection of his plantations 
from fire, insects, and disease without which his investments may be lost. 
The southern pine initiative is the start of a program to reverse this trend. 


Last year major forest fires occurred on state and private forest land in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, and California. State resources were 
strained to handle the blazes. This year we are faced with unprecedented 
drought conditions over much of the Nation. Hazardous fire conditions will 
exist in the forests and watersheds of the Nation, much of which are pro- 
tected by the states under the Rural Fire Protection and Control Program 
funded by this Committee. A reduction in funding will have serious implica- 
tions in many states. This is the funding which on a matching basis provides 
the manpower for initial attacks. Many states will have great difficulty in 
making up a reduction of funds. Fire protection must be the first essential 
increment of forest management. Although the states are now carrying the 
major portion of the fire costs (85%), federal funding at our recommended 
level is essential if we are to have a national fire program to achieve 
national timber supply and other goals. 


We support the following appropriation levels for the Forest Service Coopera- 
tive Programs for fiscal year 1982: 


Forest Insect and Disease Management ........ - $33,000,000 


Integrated pest management strategies will be stressed with parti- 
cular emphasis on spruce budworm, gypsy moth, bark beetles, Douglas- 
fir tussock moth, and dwarf mistletoe. Detection and evaluation 
responsibilities will cover 505 million acres of high-value forest 
lands. 


Rural Fire Prevention and Control .......... $40,000 ,000 


Intensive fire protection will be provided on wild lands, high- 
value watersheds, managed plantations and other valuable lands, 
especially where they border urban areas. The number of acres 
burned should be held to 1.78 million and fuel management acti- 
vities will be emphasized. This program helps protect the public 
investment in state and private forest management. 


76-640 0 - 81 - 70 


Rural Forestry ‘Assistance ~ 2+ 2.6) -.het seem eee $33,000,000 


Forest Management assistance will be increased in all areas of the United 
States. An expanded program of pine reforestation in the South is 
included, as is a hardwood management and utilization initiative in the 
East. Objectives will include: 470,000 acres of reforestation; 250,000 
acres of timber stand improvement; 345 million cubic feet of timber pre- 
pared for harvest; 228 million cubic feet of improved wood utilization; 
multiresource management plans for 4.5 million acres of forest land; 
assistance to 270,000 woodland owners; and technical assistance for dis- 
persed recreation, forage production, soil and water protection and 
improvement, and 930,000 acres of wildlife habitat improvement. 


Urban Forestry Assistance’ 9s, Serre FL ee $ 6,000,000 


This will provide a high level of technical assistance to aid in the 
establishment, protection, management, and utilization of urban forests 
for energy conservation, environmental enhancement, amenity values, wood 
products and watershed protection. Approximately 3,500 communities, 
towns and. cities will be assisted. 


Assistance in Management, Planning & 
Technology. Implementation eA C24 BOL NER, Ce $ 8,000,000 


Strengthened assistance will be provided to state forestry agencies to 
promote better planning, to increase efficiency and effectiveness, and to 
help get new knowledge and technology put to use. Emphasis will be placed 
on forest resource planning, including the development of better inventories 
of forest lands, analytical technologies, and the preparation of state 
forest resources programs which will cover a total of 180 million acres. 


Giffort Pinchot Institute for Conservation Studies .. $ 700,000 


Research, workshops and symposia will be continued at the Pinchot Insti- 
tute which, in addition to being a national historic landmark, is rapidly 
becoming a national focal point for research and education activities 
related to the conservation and wise use of the Nation's natural resources. 


FIRESCOPE %,. 89 Ss 7S 6 EOS Bae, See Rae en. Siecle, Srey shims $ 2,400,000 


Development and implementation will be continued on this system for 
coordinating mobilization and fire fighting efforts on multi-jurisdictional 
fires. A number of the principal system components, such as the mapping 
program, the Incident Command System, and the fire behavior and predictive 
modelling module will have application in several different geographic 
areas of the country. 


Special “Projects SoR25 4. 5. ese gaees . Tasers TESS $ 5,800,000 


Funding would be provided for special projects that include demonstration 
of Dutch elm disease control and elm tree utilization and assistance to 
the State of Minnesota and to resort owners and operators impacted by 
expansion of the Boundary Waters Canoe Area. 
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Mr. BeTHEA. As indicated, my name is John Bethea. I’m the 
Director of the Division of Forestry in the State of Florida. I’m 
here representing the National Association of State Foresters. 

Mr. Chairman, as you are aware, the Resources Planning Act 
Assessment, the most recent assessment indicates that in the years 
2000 to 2030 the need for wood and wood fiber in this country is 
going to double. 

We believe that that is correct. The industry studies also reflect 
the same thing. 

Currently, the State and private programs are some $73 million. 
The administration’s recommendation is essentially that. We do 
not feel that that is a national commitment to fulfill the long-range 
needs of this country for wood fiber and for resources. 

The National Association of State Foresters, in responding to the 
assessment, believes that $128 million is a much more realistic 
figure to meet the needs in the years ahead from these State and 
private lands. 

Currently, the State and private lands are providing some 36 
percent of the Nation’s needs. The assessment reflects that in the 
year 2000 that must be 50 percent or better because of the expand- 
ed need and the reduction in fiber from the other ownerships. 

There are two basic programs that the State foresters carry on 
for the U.S. Forest Service. One is fire protection and the other is 
technical assistance on private lands. 

In addition to that, there is the Forestry Assistance Incentives 
Program that is administered through the agricultural subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that if this commitment is not met, 
and if the national government does not respond and indicate a 
commitment, the states will not meet that need. 

The alternative to increasing this production is increased prices, 
problems with inflation, and problems with imports further com- 
pounding the problem that we have now with our export deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Association of State Foresters 
strongly urges the committee to take a hard look at the needs of 
the State and private programs, and to take a hard look at the 
needs on down the road for this need for productivity, for jobs, for 
fiber, for resources that this country is going to need. 

Mr. YaTEs. Thank you very much. I appreciate your testimony. 


CITY OF EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
WITNESS 


MAYOR MITMAN 


Mr. Mirman. Good morning. 

Mr. Yates. Glad to see you, Mayor Mitman. 

Mr. Mirman. Mr. Chairman, I brought with me this morning 
some information about Easton which I’m sure will be interesting 
night-time reading. 
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Mr. YaTEs. Go ahead, Mr. Mayor. Your statement may be made 
a part of the record. Is this your statement? 

Mr. Mirman. No, sir. I don’t have a prepared statement for you 
at this time. 

Mr. Yates. Then you’re entitled to a five-minute speech. 

Mr. Mirman. I appreciate that. 

Rather than tell you all about my problems, I’m going to tell you 
a quick story about myself and Easton, Pennsylvania. 

I’m the Mayor of Easton, Pennsylvania, and I’m here to testify 
for the Historic Preservation activities. I’ll try and tell you why. 

My mayoral position is a full-time position. Easton, Pennsylvania 
is a small town. It has about 27,000 people. I’ve only been on the 
job 13 months, but have background in preservation and a lot of — 
interest in the town. 

I still own two retail jewelry businesses. I left those family 
businesses to run for the mayor’s job in Easton so that I could try 
to give my talents to Easton and to fight for Easton. 

Easton is a typical northeastern town with a deteriorating tax 
base and so on. Before I ran for office and left my business, I was 
President of Historic Easton, Incorporated. This is a local preserva- 
tion organization that I helped to found and I became its first 
President. 

I got so involved in believing that preservation can work for 
economic development in small towns that I ran for the office of 
Mayor in Easton. ; 

The preservation movement, as I see it as a Mayor, is very 
basically reusing old buildings in town to bring in new business, to 
create jobs in those buildings, create jobs in the town, and bring 
back towns which ordinarily would have perhaps few assets but 
those architectural assets. 

I'd like to share with you this morning that economic develop- 
ment, whether it’s in a town like Easton or a big city like New 
York, is a top priority for us as mayors. 

We face a very difficult job and an eroding tax base. I just came 
to a million dollar deficit my first year that was left to me by the 
prior administration. I had to raise taxes. Crime in Easton at least 
has been steady, but we’ve had a loss of population. The retail 
activity has gone to the suburbs. You know the old story. 

Mr. Yates. You lost the wrong population. 

Mr. Mirman. We lost not all of it. 

Mr. Yates. You didn’t lose your criminals. 

Mr. Mirman. We did not lose enough criminals, right. 

We find that new construction is not happening in Easton. It’s 
not happening anywhere. That’s part of the problem. That’s why I 
firmly believe in preservation. 

My family history goes back to 1785 in Easton. I have a real 
commitment. | 

Reusing what we have has restored a lot of pride and confidence 
in the City of Easton over the past couple of years. We want to stay 
on that track. 

I’m here to testify this morning to let you know that I feel 
strongly that at least in Pennsylvania the State Office of Historic 
Preservation provides very important technical assistance to small 
towns and small town mayors like myself. 
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We have had a good deal of talk with our local business commu- 
nity, local investors, local lenders about creating an historic dis- 
trict. People from the State office came out. Legal attorneys came 
out. They talked to us about professional advice for a district. The 
provided us with Tax Reform Act information that we wouldn't 
otherwise have had. The State office provided a $20,000 matching 
grant so that we could research and document our 9500 buildings 
in Easton. 

All this has been citizen participation and involved people get- 
ting the community back on track. 

Governor Thornberg has appointed Easton to be one of the 30 
cities in the United States to be a main street city. If you’re not too 
familiar with the Main Street Program, it basically is a program to 
renovate store fronts on the main street in town. 

I invite you to come to Easton and get down in the trenches with 
me and take a look at what we have to face. 

Mr. Yates. I’ll send my Pennsylvania colleagues. 

Mr. Mirman. All right, but we’ll welcome you if you decide to 
come. 

The point is that as mayors and as officials and as committed 
people to the community, we need the technical assistance. 

That’s my pitch to you today. 

We have had private investment in Easton. We’ve had two school 
buildings restored. We have had about 15 storefront renovations so 
far. All this comes to about $5 million in private investment. 

We're not looking for a handout, but we do continue to need 
technical assistance because frankly I can’t buy it out of my tax 
budget. | 

I wanted to let you know today that I’ve made a commitment in 
our town and there are other mayors like myself and I would ask 
the consideration of the committee to also make a commitment to 
continue the effort for the State historic preservation offices. They 
are extremely important to us. We use the programs and when 
you’re working with it every day like I am in deteriorated neigh- 
borhoods, deteriorated downtown areas, you would have a real 
feeling for the importance of preserving and restoring some of 
these older buildings. 

That’s my story. 

Mr. YaTEs. Good story. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Mirman. Thank you very much. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS PRESERVATION FOUNDATION INC. 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
WITNESS 


JULIA S. STOKES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 


Mr. Yates. Ms. Stokes, we’re glad to see you again. 

Ms. Stokes. I look forward to my yearly trip. 

Mr. Yates. We look forward to seeing you. Your statement will 
made a part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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Saratoga Springs Preservation Foundation Inc. 
P.O. Box 442 297 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, New York 12866 


(518) 587-5030 


TESTIMONY 


Before the House Subcommittee on Interior and 


Related Agencies 


Tuesday, February 24, 1981] 
Washington, D.C. 
by 


Julia S. Stokes, Executive Director 
Saratoga Springs Preservation Foundation 


| would like to thank Chairman Yates and the Subcommittee on 
the Interior and Related Agencies for this opportunity to discuss 
the economic impact of the National Historic Preservation Fund and 
other programs that have been steadily impruving the economic stab- 
ility of cities and neighborhoods. 


For the last two years, | have testified before your committee 
on the positive and negative aspects of the National Historic Pres- 
ervation Program. | have recited with some fervor, statistics that 
have proven to the City of Saratoga Springs and numerous other 
communities the economic strengths of a well managed local preser- 
vation philosophy. In 1979, | told you of a $47,500 Grant in Aid on 
seven buildings which assisted in leveraging over $4 million in 
private investment. In 1980. I let you know that that figure had 
reached $6 million and today it is still climbing. As a result of 
that Grant in Aid activity, the tax base of the City rose 5%. In 
1980, |! explained th some detail our Main Street revitalization pro- 
gram which combined Community Development Facade Funds with local 
and private investment in a 3 to 1 local funds to federal funds 
leverage. Today, that leverage has gone above 8 to 1 as just one 
local bank has invested more than 25 million dollars in downtown 
redevelopment of historic properties. ; 
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Many local communitics and neighborhoods throuyhout the United 
States have realized the hard cash value of preserving the built 
environment. Somehow, with all of our proof, we have failed to 
convince you, the Congress. In the last two years, the Historic 
Preservation Fund has taken large cuts, out of proportion with the 
cuts sustained by other programs. Last week, President Reagan, 
essentially recommended the abolishment of not only the Historic 
Preservation Fund, but ceasing federal support for mandated federal 
National Register and Tax Act Certification programing at the State 
level. 


As preservationists, I guess that we are too busy making pro- 
grams work on limited funds to take the time and effort to present 
ourselves properly. Therefore, with your indulgence, I would like 
to review briefly the pattern of preservation development over the 
last fifteen years. It has been a painful process that started with 
an academic idea that old buildings should be surveyed, identified and 
saved. Today that idea has evolved into a total,positive economic 
force on the .local level. 


The first apportionment to my State, back fifteen years ago, 
was $1,139. By 1979, it had grown to $1.869 million. In the last 
two years the State's apportionment dropped to $645,000. The concen- 
tration on the expenditure of these funds in New York State has 
always been targeted for seed money to begin development in neigh- 
borhoods and commercial areas. This approach has meant a leveraging 
factor in those neighborhoods and communities that rivals any other 
expenditure of federal funds. 


The ability of the Historic Preservation Fund to generate 
additional funds extends to non-traditional methods of financing as 
well. It has brought about philanthropic investment and convinced 
banking institutions, who had not readily accepted mortgages on older 
deteriorated properties, that it is a lower risk than they had 
previously considered. It has brought about a new willingness to re- 
invest in New York State. 


The Historic Preservation Fund grew quickly during the first 
ten years which created a slow down in the obligation arid expenditure 
rate. This slow down was created due to needless bureaucracy at the 
federal level. The solutions that the federal bureaucracy placed 
on the obligation slow down were more disruptive, and created a 
false impression on this honorable body, that the State and Local 
Governments were not capable of expending federal investments. 
Assignment of grants to the States has started to rectify the prob- 
lem. : ® 


Last year's radical reduction in the appropriation resulted in 
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the practical elimination of the secd money that has been a 
crucial leveragingtool. Last years formula for the distribution 
of funds, left older states and New York State in particular, with 
a low proportion of funds. Only those functions that had been 
federally mandated, were funded. 


We can't leave behind what the Congress has accomplished in 
the last fifteen years. The program has created an expectation 
among your constituents. Their pride in owning and developing 
historic properties has become a major force in the expanding develop- 
ment of our cities. Yet their expectations have never been fully 
realized. 


The Historic Preservation Fund has never been appropriated to 
full level and the stringent funding has created one of the most 
cost-effective programs at the State and local level that we see in 
New York State. The deletion of the Fund or severe cutback of the 
past two years, can really be viewed as questionable é¢conomic policy. 


With the amendments of 1980, the Congress required that owners 
be given the opportunity to object to their property being listed on 
the National Register. In Saratoga Springs, my small not-for-profit 
agency cannot process all the requests we have from owners who wish 
their buildings listed on the Register. In a City where over 350 
buildings are already listed, I have people annoyed at me becuase 
their building is not on the Register. I have consistently explained 
to your constituents that funding levels are very low and that the 
possibility of funding is limited, yet they continue to press for 
National Register approvals. Saratoga County is conservative and 
the residents believe in the tax cuts. However, they have also seen 
the tax base of our City increase due to preservation monies, they 
have seen new jobs due to preservation monies and they have seen - 
tourism and the general economy increase due to preservation monies. 


In 1972, 90,000 building permits were issued for the rehabili- 
tation of older building stock in the State of New York. In 1979 
that figure had grown to 490,000. Over a fifteen year period, $9- 
million in Historic Preservation Funds in New York State leveraged 
$15 million in private investment. In the first year and a half 
of the tax incentives, $110 million has been invested in New York 
State. 


The City of Saratoga Springs knows the value of historic ‘pro- 
perties, not in the esthetic or historic sense--- because we can't 
afford to think in those terms--- but in the hard economic sense of 
what will make us a stronger community. Because of the historic 
preservation program and the fact that we are a community thait fights 
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for itself-- Saratoga Springs is a.thriving City ina State that has 
shown increasing decline. 


Retail sales in the City increased last summer, a startling 
$1,684,800. 


There has been a 2 for 1 increase in the value of older 
commercial properties in downtown in the last five years. 


One of the largest new corporations in New York State in 
capital investment and employment, in the last 10 years is locating 
in Saratoga Springs, creating a new payroll of $6 million per year 
with a capital investment of $40 million. 


After 10 years of delay, the City is moving ahead on a new 
Trade Convention Center, costing $24 million. Studies by two major 
consultants cited historic preservation and restoration as one of the 
major reasons that Saratoga Springs would be competitive in this 
highly charged market. 


The fact is, small amounts of historic preservation funds acted 
as seed money to get derelict areas of the City started towards re- 
juvenation. National Register and tax incentive programs created an 
awareness and interest in the historic fabric of the community which 
has translated into hard cash. Preservation is a critical part in 
the lifeline of Saratoga Springs. 


We urge the Subcommittee and Congress to carefully consider any 
cut of the Historic Preservation Fund. The destruction of a Fund 
which has a proven track record of positive economic development, 
rejuvenation of a cities inner core and the replacement of jobs in 
Cities where they have been declining would be a poor use of the 
governments monies. 


One of Saratoga's new industries, stated that they are locating 
new facilities in our City because we have created an attractive 
climate for development and industry. That change in attitude and ~- 
climate started with National Register and preservation activities 
in 1972. 
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Mr. YATES. I take it you’re in favor of the Historic Preservation 
Fund? 

Ms. SToKEs. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Yates. And not as suggested by the new administration? 

Ms. Stokes. We have some problems with the degree that the 
new administration has recommended with the Historic Preserva- 
tion Fund. 

The last couple of years I have been coming down here and citing 
statistics with a great deal of fervor as to what preservation has 
done in Saratoga Springs. 7 

It has brought a lot of reinvestment into our city. It has con- 
vinced bankers and developers to reinvest in the city. We have had 
a $43,000 matching grant from the Historic Preservation Fund. 

I think in 1979 I told you it was $4 million. In 1980, I told you it 
was $6 million. We’re closer to $8 million in reinvestment in that 
neighborhood. 

It has increased the tax base of our city by 5 percent. 

Where the Federal programs like HUD and small cities and 
community development tore down a lot of our city and that depre- 
ciated our tax base, the preservation activities in the city come in a 
different door. 7 

I started out working for the City of Saratoga Springs. My city 
recognized that we were missing something because we had a lot of 
Federal money flowing into the city, but it wasn’t improving our 
tax base. It wasn’t getting our citizens involved in the community. 
It wasn’t making our community and keeping Saratoga what it is. 

So the City of Saratoga Springs formed the Preservation Founda- 
tion. They fund us out of very hard earned tax dollars. Our down- 
town property owners fund us. 

They do that because we have proven the four years our organi- 
zation has been in operation a four for one and sometimes eight 
per one return on the city’s investment. | 

In the last five years, our downtown older commercial properties 
have had a two for one increase over newer commercial structures. 

This past summer when there was a recession and resort areas 
around the Nation were having trouble, in my small city of 23,000 
dsr in three months we had an increase of $1,700,000 in retail 
sales. 

We've been able to prove over the years that historic preserva- 
tion, or whatever you want to call it, community reinvestment, has 
worked very, very successfully in our community. 

The extent to which the President has suggested that the Histor- 
ic Preservation Fund be cut would mean a total phase-out of our 
State programs. 

My little foundation doesn’t receive any money from the Federal 
program. We're not looking for money. However, we do need the 
expertise of our State or we can’t process National Register appli- 
cations, we can’t process Tax Act certification papers because those 
are the items which get our community interested, that get the 
people interested in restoring their homes, and that means that 
things get reinvested in the City of Saratoga Springs without 
having to count on a big Federal buck. 

It hasn’t always been that positive in the city. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 
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Ms. Stokes. Thank you for having me again. 


HISTORIC ee SON. ae D OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
NC., 


HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
WITNESSES 


THOMAS A. GRAY, PRESIDENT 
J. MYRICK HOWARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Gray. I’m Mr. Gray. I’ll introduce Mr. Howard in a moment. 
We're both with the Historic Preservation Fund of North Carolina. 

Mr. Yates. May I state for the record that your statement will be 
made a part of the record. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Yates. The article “Preservation Through Private Invest- 
ment” will be received for the files that we maintain. 

[Material follows:] 
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The Historic Preservation Fund of NorthCaroiina inc. Pe 


February 24, 1981 


MON AMS Bas IIACOUD 


oe The Honorable Sidney R. Yates, Chairman 
The Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies 
Appropriations 


The House Appropriations Committee 
United States House of Representatives 
Washa nie ton "Cc Zest 5 


From: Mr. Thomas A. Gray, President 
The Historic Preservation Fund of North Carolina, Inc. 
Ralergh, North Carolina 


Federal matching appropriations for historic preserva- 
tion have been used very successfully in North Carolina 
to stimulate private investment and to preserve significant 
historic properties which otherwise would have been lost. 


We urge Congress to provide sufficient funding to 
the historic preservation program of the Department of 
the Interior so that .efforts may continue to leverage 
private investment in America's heritage. 


In North Carolina, matching funds from the Department 
of the Interior were used, along with private contributions 
and State funds, to establish the Historic Preservation 
Fund..o£,. Nor£h; (Carolina ,,Inc.:.)The, Fund is a privates menmemenass 
statewide revolving fund for historic preservation. As 
a revolving fund, the Fund purchases endangered historic 
properties and resells them to buyers willing and able 
to rehabilitate them under protective covenants. 


The proverties which have been sold by the Fund 
have typically been rural or small-town houses which 
have been vacant for 10 to 25 years. Many have never 
had indoor plumbing or central heating. All have required 
investments of $590,000 or more in rehabilitation (exclusive 
of purchase orice). Almost all have been determined 
to be properties of statewide historical significance, 
and almost all would have been eventually lost without 
the intervention of the Fund. 


Headquarters: 508 Insurance Building, 336 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, North Carolina 27601 
Telephone: 919/832-3652 


Western Office: 311 Muirfield Drive, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27104 
Telephone: 919/722-1152 


Ee ee ee ee 
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More than twenty properties have been revolved by 


the Fund in the past three years. The new owners of 
these properties will be be using them for private resi- 
dences, offices or commercial enterprises. These 


properties will contribute significantly to local tax 
bases, and their rehabilitation aids local economies. 


At this time, the Fund is working to find buyers 
for historic voroperties valued at over $1,000,000. The 
rehabilitation of these properties will require additional 
private investment in excess of $1,000,000. In 1981, 
the Fund expects to attract over $2,000,000 in private 
investment in historic vroperties in North Carolina. 
Our operating costs will be less than $90,000, most of 
which comes from private contributions. 


The Historic Preservation Fund of North Carolina, 
ince, Is"the first statewide revolving fund of its kind 
in the country. The exveriment has succeeded, and numerous 
other states are now considering the establishment of 
a statewide revolving fund. 


Federal funds provided critical seed money in the 
early operation of the Fund. Not only have the matching 
Federal funds helped stimulate private investment in 
historic properties in North Carolina, those funds have 
been recycled by the Fund. After being used once for 
buying a historic property, the funds are then reused 
after the property's sale in order to buy other properties 
and to make emergency repairs. 


Revolving funds, whether on local, state or national 
levels, need seed money from the Department of the Interior. 
After their establishment, revolvina funds can be expected 
to generate private investment greatly in excess of their 
operating expenses. 


Funding for historic preservation programs of the 
Department of the Interior should be provided in order 
to stimulate the investment of private monies in America's 
historic properties. 
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3] The Historic Preservation Fund of NothCaraing Inc eS 


September 15, 1980 


Dear Reader: 


In November, 1975, I was one of several North Carolina 
preservationists who joined together to incorporate the 
Historic Preservation Fund of North Carolina, Inc. We 
knew we were embarking on something unique. 


The nation's first private nonprofit statewide revolving 
fund was being founded in North Carolina. We believed 

a statewide revolving fund, by buying endangered historic 
properties and reselling them with protective covenants, 
would stimulate private investment in North Carolina's 
historic resources. 


The Fund has exceeded the expectations of its founders. 


In three years since it received tax-exempt status, the 
Fund has worked successfully with seventeen significant 
North Carolina properties. Otherwise, most of these 

properties would not have survived the next five years. 


To be sure, the Fund has had its share of frustrations. 
But the story of the Fund's first years will be interest- 
ing and instructive for citizenS concerned about the 
preservation of the built environment. 


We invite your support for the Fund as it works to 
encourage preservation through private investment. 


Sincerely, 
anks C.:Talley, Jr. 
President 


Headquarters: 508 Insurance Building, 336 Fayetteville Street, Raleigh, North Carolina 27601 
Telephone: 919/832-3652 


Western Office: 311 Muirfield Drive, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 27104 
Telephone: 919/768-7788 
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The First Years, 1975-1980 


The idea of establishing a statewide revolving 
fund in North Carolina received its first discussion 
in 1975 by the Goals and Programs Committee of 
the Historic Preservation Society of North 
Carolina, Inc., a membership organization founded 
in 1939. This committee, appointed by Society 
President Banks C. Talley, Jr., was charged with 
establishing goals which would strengthen the 
Society. 


Committee members had watched with interest 
the successes of revolving funds in Charleston, 
Savannah, Annapolis, and elsewhere. Leopold 
Adler II, of the Historic Savannah Foundation, 
who advised the committee under the auspices of 
a grant from the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation, urged the society to take its savings 
and start a revolving fund. The committee 
pondered the question: Would a revolving fund 
work on a statewide basis? 


Operating a statewide revolving fund would be 
more expensive than a local fund because of its 
wider field of operation. But many rural areas and 
small towns in North Carolina would never be able 
to garner the financial resources necessary to 
establish local revolving funds. Also, a statewide 
organization would be available to assist local 
preservation groups in case of emergencies. 


The Goals and Programs Committee voted to 
recommend the establishment of a statewide fund. 
Discussion then turned to the question of whether 
the revolving fund should be part of the Society, 
the State Division of Archives and History, or 
independent. 


A high priority for the new fund would be the 
ability to act quickly in response to preservation 
problems. A private-sector organization with a 
relatively small board of directors was thought to 
provide the best structure. Since the Society was. 
in the process of expanding its board of directors, 
a new organization seemed preferable. Besides, 
committee members were concerned that the 
operation of a revolving fund might threaten the 
Society's tax-exempt status. 


Although the Fund was to be an independent 
entity, the incorporators envisioned it as the 
“action arm” of the Society. In order to assure a 
close working relationship between the various 
statewide preservation institutions, the Society's 
President, the Director of the State Division of 
Archives and History, and the Chairman of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission (a body 
appointed by the Governor) were made ex officio 
members of the new Fund's board. All members of 
the new board had to be members of the Historic 
Preservation Society. 


Jim Gray is appointed 
Executive Director in 
August, 1976 during a 
meeting at Old Salem. 
(l. to r.) Jim Gray, Stephen 
Dennis, Tom Gray, Banks 
Talley, and Ed Clement. 
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Beginning Operation 


In May, 1976, the Mary Reynolds Babcock 


Foundation of Winston-Salem provided the money 
for the Fund to begin operation. A grant of $35,000 
was given to the Historic Preservation Society for 
the first year’s operating expenses for a statewide 
revolving fund. 


The search for an Executive Director for the 
new revolving fund quickly ended with the 
selection of James A. Gray of Winston-Salem. 
Gray, former Executive Director of the Mobile 
Historic Development Commission, had recently 
resigned the Alabama post to return to his native 
North Carolina, where he had previously held 
various business and civic positions. 


Gray started work in September, 1976, at an 
office in Winston-Salem. As his Administrative 
Assistant, he hired Gwynne Stephens Taylor, a 
graduate of Salem College and Wake Forest 
University. 


As its first project, the Fund obtained an option 
on the Bingham House in Orange County. In order 
to secure a $7,000 loan for the purchase of the 
option, board members signed bank notes making 
them personally liable in case of default. After 
advertising the property in North Carolina news- 
papers, the Fund received numerous inquiries. 
The Board of Directors considered three written 
proposals for the house and selected a buyer. 


Early Difficulties with Funding 


Meanwhile a problem arose which threatened 
the operation of the Historic Preservation Fund of 
North Carolina, as well as the operation of other 
revolving funds around the country. The Internal 
Revenue Service ruled in April 1977 that the Fund 
did not qualify as a tax-exempt organization for 
two reasons: Its proposed purchase and sale at fair 
market value of property, despite restrictive 
covenants imposed by the Fund, constituted an 
activity substantially similar to operating a 
business for profit; and the Fund’s plans did not 
assure public access to most ‘revolved’ 
properties. 


The Fund appealed the ruling. Because of the 
widespread implications of the IRS’s action, the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation provided 
legal assistance to the Fund in its appeal. 


76-640 0 - 81 - 71 


The Griffin House in Washington — Before Restoration 
(See Page 10 for After Restoration.) 


That same spring, the North Carolina General 
Assembly appropriated $50,000 for each fiscal 
year of the biennium as a grant-in-aid to the Fund, 
provided it could be matched by a like amount of 
funds raised from private sources. However, due 
to the April IRS ruling, the Fund could not-solicit 
or accept such contributions. 


By the end of October 1977, the Fund’s cash had 
run out. Its liabilities exceeded its assets by over 
$3,500. 


In November, 1977, after six months and 
several thousands of dollars having been spent on 
legal fees, the Internal Revenue Service reversed 
its earlier ruling and recognized the Fund as a 
§501(c)(3) organization. The IRS noted the Fund’s 
intention to limit its acquisitions to buildings of 
historic or architectural significance or those 
located in historic districts. The Fund also agreed 
that restrictive covenants in certain cases would 
provide for public access at least four days a year 
to properties not generally accessible or viewable 
from a public right-of-way. 


Shortly after the IRS reversed its April ruling 
and granted the Fund its tax-exempt status, R. J. 
Reynolds Industries, Inc., and the Z. Smith 
Reynolds Foundation, both of Winston-Salem, con- 
tributed $25,000 each, matching in full the State’s 
$50,000 grant-in-aid for 1977. The Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company pledged $7,500 toward the 
Fund’s activities. 
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John Havens Moss, donor of Havens Warehouse in Washing- 
ton, and Brent Glass of the State Division of Archives & History 


Renewal of Activity 


The year 1978 saw the Fund swing into full 
operation. 


The Griffin House in Washington was bought 
and resold shortly after the turn of the year. 
Buyers were also found for the Bartlett Yancey 
House in Caswell County, the Clement House in 
Mocksville, and the Harper House in Randolph 
County. The Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation 
pledged an additional $25,000 to be matched by 
$100,000 from non-state funds. This challenge 
grant provided the impetus for new fund-raising 
efforts. 


In March, 1978, the close relationship between 
the Historic Preservation Fund of North Carolina 
and the State Division of Archives and History 
was enhanced by the signing of an agreement 
which created an innovative funding source for 
the Fund. Under the cooperative agreement, the 
State would allocate Federal funds from the 
Department of the Interior to the Fund to aid in 
the purchase of properties listed in the National 
Register of Historic Places. After buying a 
property with the aid of a grant, the Fund would 
then return three-fourths of the grant to the State 
of North Carolina for reuse for historic 
preservation. The cooperative agreement, which 
was approved by all state and federal agencies 
involved, aided the Fund by providing part of its 
operating expenses in connection with the 
purchase and resale of properties. The State 
obtained a source of money, then freed of federal 
restrictions, which could be used for emergency 
preservation funds. 


During the summer of 1978, J. Myrick Howard 
was appointed Assistant Director of the Fund. 
Howard, who had recently completed graduate 
work in law and city planning at the University of 
North Carolina, was well known by preservation- 
ists in North Carolina. 


New Offices 


Later that fall, James Gray moved to Asheville 
and resigned as Executive Director of the Fund. 
Fortunately for the Fund, Gray agreed to become 
Director of Development. Myrick Howard was 
named Executive Director. New offices were 
established in Raleigh and Asheville. Virginia S. 
Currie of Raleigh was hired as secretary for the 
Headquarters office. 


The work of buying and reselling historic 
properties continued. In the early months of 1979, 
Havens Warehouse in Washington was donated 
by John Havens Moss to the Fund for resale. The 
Havens property and Ivy Hill in Halifax County 
were quickly resold. The Capehart House in 
Raleigh was relocated through a cooperative 
effort between the Fund and the State of North 
Carolina. 


During the fall of 1978, the Fund obtained an 
option on the Ravenscroft School building in Ashe- 
ville. Since the house was already being dis- 
mantled for salvage, the Fund had to pay $5,000 
for its first six-month option, with the right to 
renew the option for an additional $5,000. The 
decision by the Fund’s Board of Directors to take 
on this property showed that the Fund could act 
quickly and garner the financial resources neces- 
sary to deal with endangered real estate. After 
eight months, a buyer was found for the larg 
deteriorating building. 


Recognition of the Fund’s Achievements 


In May, 1979, the Historic Preservation Fund of 
North Carolina was one of six recipients of the 
Historic House Association of America’s first 
Certificates of Merit. The award cited the Fund’s 
“outstanding achievements for the preservation of 
historic houses in America.” During that same 
month, Gray and Howard were interviewed by 
UNC President William C. Friday on the tele- 
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vision program, “North Carolina People.” Thé 
Fund was also featured in the cover story of North 
Carolina Magazine in June. 


R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc., in 1979 made a 
second grant of $25,000 to the Fund. Combined 
with the donations of individuals, foundations, and 
other corporations, the gift from RJR enabled the 
Fund to obtain the $25,000 from Z. Smith 
Reynolds Foundation which had been pledged as a 
challenge grant. In turn, the funds from the 
Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation and R. J. Reynolds 
Industries, Inc. allowed the Fund to match the 
General Assembly’s second grant of $50,000. 


In the fall of 1979, Melanie Murphy joined the 
staff of the Fund on a part-time basis as Assistant 
Director. Murphy, a native of Kentucky, had come 
to North Carolina after doing graduate work in 
Preservation Planning at Cornell University. In 
November, the Fund sold Mistletoe Villa in 
Henderson for adaptive reuse as an office 
building. 


The year 1979 was not to end without its frus- 
trations. Shady Oaks near Warrenton, which had 


Jack Carter, the new owner of the Black-Cole House in Moore 
County, celebrates with champagne while Mrs. Edith Leach, 
a former owner, looks on. 
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been sold in July, 1979, to a couple from the Canal 
Zone, became a source of difficulty. The new 
owners, concerned by a proposal to store soil con- 
taminated with the toxic chemical PCB in Warren 
County, announced that they no longer intended 
to restore the property, even though the proposal 
had not yet been implemented. In order to make 
sure that the property was indeed restored, the 
Fund agreed to take the property under option 
and to find another buyer. Early in 1980, an offer 
was received from a new buyer for the house. 


In Goldsboro, the Fund worked during the last 
half of 1979 to find a buyer for the Henry Weil 
House, one of a pair of twin Victorian houses. The 
houses were owned by Wayne County, whose com- 
missioners passed a resolution in June, 1979, to 
give the Fund until December to find a buyer for 
the Henry Weil House at $50,000. In November, 
shortly before the deadline, the Fund received 
two bona fide offers. However, the County Com- 
missioners by a 3-2 vote reversed its decision and 
refused to sell the house. In spite of newspaper 
editorials and a public outcry, the Commission 
remained steadfast in not selling pursuant to the 
earlier resolution. 


A front hall detail of the elaborate woodwork at the Shady 
Oaks in Warren County. 
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Unprecedented Interest 


Early 1980 saw the Fund back on track, despite 
the frustrations of dealing with the Weil Houses 
and the Shady Oaks and despite predictions of a 
recession. A fund-raising effort in late 1979 had 
raised over $65,000 from a number of corporations, 
foundations, and individuals. The Black-Cole 
House near Pinehurst produced unprecedented 
interest in a North Carolina historic property. In 
less than a month’s time, the Fund received over 
250 inquiries about the property, and eight 
persons submitted offers for the house. 


In Wake County, the Lane-Bennett House was 
moved to a new site, saving it from imminent 
demolition, and preservation easements were 
obtained on the Andrew Watson Goodwin House 
in Raleigh and the YMI Building in Asheville. 
Buyers have also been found for the Cellar Planta- 
tion in Enfield and Pool Rock Plantation in Vance 
County. 


Frustration arose in May, 1980, when the Queen 
Anne-style Baker House in Kings Mountain was 
badly damaged by fire shortly before it was to be 
relocated by the Fund. The damage made it infea- 
sible to save the house. Then, in June, 1980, the 
Pasquotank County Commissioners shocked 
North Carolinians by voting to demolish the 
columned 1810 Pool-Small House in Eliabeth City 
at a Friday night meeting called to discuss person- 
nel matters. The house was destroyed the next 
morning. The Fund had been working with local 
citizens to find a way to save the house. 


A carpenter works on the restoration of Ravenscroft in Asheville. 


Nevertheless, work continues to devise preser- 
vation solutions for other buildings of historical 
interest. A new office in Winston-Salem, which 
opened in August, 1980, will improve the Fund’s 
ability to work with endangered properties in 


‘ Piedmont North Carolina. 


Prospects for the Future 


In spite of occasional disappointments (to be 
expected when dealing with endangered 
properties), the Fund is entering the fall of 1980 in 
good stead. More and more North Carolinians are 
learning of the Fund’s activities, and the Fund’s 
reputation outside of North Carolina is growing. 
Local preservation groups are increasingly 
turning to the Fund for advice and assistance, and 
the Fund's staff is gaining more experience in the 
operation of this pioneering organization. 


In spite of an economic recession, the first half 
of 1980 was the Fund’s most active six-month 
period. With more properties coming onto the 
market and with improved economic conditions, 
the Fund is looking forward in the coming years to 
playing an even greater role in preserving North 
Carolina’s heritage through private investment. 


Watson Brown, Jack Tyler and Myrick Howard 
inspect The Shady Oaks in Warren County. 
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How the Fund Works 


The Fund is a private nonprofit statewide 
revolving fund for historic preservation in North 
Carolina. As a revolving fund, it purchases note- 
worthy endangered historic properties and then 
sells them to buyers willing and able to restore 
them. 


The Fund usually finds out about endangered 
properties from concerned local citizens or the 
State Division of Archives and History. In decid- 
ing whether to work with a particular property, 
the Fund asks itself five questions: 1) Is the 
property endangered? 2) Is it significant? 3) Can 
it be bought? 4) Can it be sold? 5) Are there 
interested local citizens who will help the Fund 
clean up, “lock up,’ and show the property to 
prospective buyers? 


After an inspection of a suitable property, the 
Fund asks its owner to agree to sell or option it to 
the Fund at its appraised value or less. The Fund 
has found that working on an option basis allows it 
to handle more properties at the same time by 
reducing the amount of needed capital. 


Once the property is owned by or optioned to 
the Fund, it is advertised throughout North Caro- 
lina and the United States until a buyer is found. 
The Fund generally does not restore properties 
before selling them. Different buyers have 
different needs and preferences, so the manner of 
adaptive use and rehabilitation is left to the pur- 
chaser. Additionally, restoring properties would 
limit the number of properties which could be 
revolved, since restoration work would tie up the 
Fund’s resources. 


Present at the closing of Mistletoe Villa in Henderson were (1. 
to r.) Frank Guldseth and Micki Jo Young, the new owners; 
Myrick Howard and Melanie Murphy with the Fund; and 
(back row) R.G. Young, Jr. and Mrs. J.C. Cooper, former 
owners. 


In order to make sure the renovations are 
appropriate, the Fund places protective covenants 
in the deed of each property it sells. These 
covenants require the new owner to submit his 
plans to the Fund for its approval before begin- 
ning work. Museum-like restorations are not 
necessary, but the Secretary of the Interior’s 
Standards for Rehabilitation must be followed. 


All of the properties which the Fund has worked 
with have been listed in or eligible for the National 
Register of Historic Places. Most have been 
endangered because of disuse and deterioration. 


In the process of seeking appropriate properties 
for the Fund, the staff has inspected properties all 
over North Carolina. Property owners have been 
advised about their properties, and in some cases 
the Fund’s inspection has resulted in properties 
being restored, even though the Fund was not 
directly involved. 


The Fund has also given advice and encourage- 
ment to local preservation groups, and Fund staff 
members have spoken about revolving funds at 
conferences in Chicago, Williamsburg, Portland 
(Oregon) and Kansas City as well as in New Bern, 
Chapel Hill, Fayetteville, High Point, and other 
North Carolina towns. 


Revolving funds are considered to be in the van- 
guard of the historic preservation movement. By 
encouraging private investment in historic prop- 
erties, revolving funds are able to stimulate a 
large amount of preservation activity per dollar of 
operating expense. To date, the Fund’s accomplish- 
ments have resulted in private investments of 
nearly $2.5 million, representing a return of 
1,600% on our operating expenses of about 
$159,000 during a four-year period. 


a 


The Clement House in Mocksville — Before Restoration 
(See Page 11 for After Restoration.) 
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Easements — A New Tool 


Since the North Carolina General Assembly 
passed the Historic Preservation and Conserva- 
tion Agreements Act in 1979, the Fund has been 
working to establish an effective easement 
program for historic properties in North Carolina. 


A preservation easement is a legal document 
which restricts the use of privately owned 
property. The document which is signed by the 
property owner is recorded in the county register 
of deeds office, and then the restrictions contained 
in the easement run with the land, affecting him as 
well as later owners. The restrictions in each 
preservation easement can be tailored to meet the 
needs of the individual historic property and its 
owner. For example, an owner might wish to 
restrict demolition, alteration and subdivision on 
his property. 


By placing a preservation easement with the 
deed of his property, the owner may be able to 
take advantage of certain tax benefits. If the 
property owner donates to the Fund a preserva- 
tion easement which restricts his property in per- 
petuity, he will be able to take an income tax 
deduction for the value of the easement. The ease- 
ment’s value is determined by comparing the 
value of the property with and without restric- 
tions. The property owner may also be able to 
realize a reduction in his property taxes if restrict- 
ing his development rights reduces the value of 
his property. 


As a §501(c)(3) tax-exempt organization, the 
Fund is an appropriate recipient for the donation 
of a preservation easement. The Fund is willing to 
accept appropriate preservation easements on 
properties which are listed in or eligible for the 
National Register of Historic Places. 


(Top & |. tor.) Early photographs of Mistletoe Villa in Henderson, the Cellar Plantation in Enfield, and the Black-Cole House in Moore County 
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The preservation easement on the Andrew 
Watson Goodwin House in Raleigh provides an 
example of how an easement may be used innova- 
tively to assure the preservation of a significant 
structure while providing savings to the property 
owner. The Goodwin House is owned by a non- 
profit corporation controlled by the Democratic 
Party of North Carolina. Under the easement 
given to the Fund, owners of the Goodwin House 
will not be able to alter the house during the next 
fifty years without the Fund’s approval. Addi- 
tionally, the public will be able to view the interior 
for four days each year. In exchange for the ease- 
ment, the Fund agreed to accept donations for the 
restoration of the house. Therefore, these dona- 
tions were tax deductible. As a result of this ar- 
rangement, which received the approval of the 
Internal Revenue Service, the citizens of North 
Carolina will be able to enjoy both the exterior 
and interior of the restored Goodwin House for 
many years. (The Fund has offered to use the 
same arrangement if the Republican Party of 
North Carolina chooses to restore a historic 
property for its offices!) 


For more information about preservation ease- 
ments, please contact the Fund’s offices. 


Sa 
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Funding for the Fund 


North Carolina foundations, corporations, and individuals as well as the North Carolina 
General Assembly have been generous in their giving to the Fund. The following contributions 
have been given to the Fund since it started operation late in 1976: 


Corporations .......... 
individuals:.% é0s.eaculi, se 
Civic organizations..... 
Heritage Conservation and 

Recreation Service (net) 


PTS RU, ee $120,500 
Speaig 2. ap See 100,000 
o2ifTecoy DA Baga 81,225 


ok.baeeetiee 23,803 
si ME obad yer $363,307 


The following corporations have given to the Fund: 


Acme Spinning Company 

Asheville Acceptance Corporation 
Barclays American Corporation 

Belk Department Store (No. 32) 

Belk Store Services, Inc. 

Blue Bell, Inc. 

Boren Clay Products Company 
Broyhill Furniture Industries, Inc. 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 
Burroughs Wellcome Company 
Carolina Builders Corporation 
Carolina Power and Light Company 
Carolina Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Carswell Distributing Company 
Century Furniture Company 

-Cone Mills Corporation 

David E. Day, Inc. 

Dillard Paper Company 

.-Duke Power Company 

Fieldcrest Mills, Inc. 

First National Bank of Catawba County 
Hickory Chair Company 

High Point Bank and Trust Company 


Jefferson-Pilot Corporation 

The Key Company 

Linford Mills, Inc. 

T. A. Loving Company 

Lowe’s Companies, Inc. 

Monroe Hardware Company 
Northwestern Financial Corporation 
Peden Steel Company 

Peoples Bank and Trust Company 
Piedmont Natural Gas Company, Inc. 
Pomona Corporation 

Pope Oil Company 

A.M. Pullen and Company 

R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc. 
Security Bank and Trust Company 
Southern National Bank of North Carolina 
Stedman Corporation 

Thomasville Furniture Industries 
Twin City Knitting Company, Inc. 
United Carolina Bank 

Universal Leaf Tobacco Company 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
Weyerhaeuser Company (N. C. Division) 


Wooten Oil and Fuel Company 


Contributions have been received from the following foundations: 


Mary Reynolds Babcock Foundation, Inc. 


Community-Foundation of Greater Asheville, Inc. 


The Josephus Daniels Charitable Foundation 
The Doak Finch Foundation 
John W. and Anna H. Hanes Foundation 


Hillsdale Fund, Inc. 

Park Foundation, Inc. 

Superior Stone Foundation, 
Martin Marietta Aggregates 

Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, Inc. 
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The following individuals have given $50 or more to the Fund: 


Mrs. Bessie B. Ballentine 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Barr 

Dr. and Mrs. W. Bryson Bateman, Jr. 
Dr. Margaret W. Battle 

Mr. Irwin Belk 

Mr. Bert L. Bennett 

Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Bergman 

Mr. H. Clifton Blue 

Mrs. Lawrence K. Boggs 

Mr. Harlan E. Boyles 

Mr. Richard Lane Brown III 

Mr. Raymond A. Bryan 

Hon. J. Phil Carlton 

Mrs. Clara H. Carswell 

Mr. Edward H. Clement 

Mrs. Sophia S. Cody 

Mrs. Marion S. Covington 

Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Crawford 

Mr. and Mrs. James S. Currie 
Mr. Sam S. Dalton 

Mr. M. T. Daniel 

Mr. Frank A. Daniels 

Mr. and Mrs. Archie K. Davis 
Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Davis, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Linwood Davis 

Dr. Stephen N. Dennis 

Mr. James Allan Dunn, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Noel L. Dunn 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Edmunds 
Drs. Nina Ellenbogen and Jerome Raim 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Eller, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Entwistle, Jr. 
Mr. D. M. Faircloth 

Mr. and Mrs. John K. Gallaher 
Mr. Wade M. Gallant, Jr. 

Mr. T. Harry Gatton 


Mr. James K. Glenn, Sr. 

Mrs. Bahnson Gray 

Mr. Bernard Gray 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Gray 

Mr. and Mrs. James A. Gray 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyons Gray 

Mr. Thomas A. Gray 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Hanes 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Borden Hanes, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Hanes 
Mrs. P. Huber Hanes 

Mr. George Watts Hill 

Mr. and Mrs. Watts Hill, Jr. 

Mr. Howard Holderness 

Mr. Dewey G. Houston 

Mr. J. Myrick Howard 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond A. Hust 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas A. Johnston 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry C. Landon III 
Mr. Frank H. Kenan 

Mrs. Diane E. Lea 

Dr. Sarah M. Lemmon 

Mrs. William A. Lucas 

Mr. and Mrs. Mark G. Lynch 
Mrs. Robert A. McCuiston 

Hon. Henry A. McKinnon, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. William S. McLean 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. MeNair III 
Mr. Joe C. Matthews 

Dr. Houck M. Medford 

Mr. John G. Medlin, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Millhouse 
Mr. James B. Millikan 

Mrs. H. Leslie Moody 

Judge Naomi E. Morris 

Mr. Roy H. Park 

Mr. J. A. Pell III 


Mr. and Mrs. William H. Petree 
Mrs. Graydon O. Pleasants 

Mrs. Sarah M. Pope 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth D. Rabb 
Mrs. William G. Ragsdale, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Rhyne 

Mr. E. N. Richards 

Mr. and Mrs. Norwood Robinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Dalton D. Ruffin 

Mr. William P. Saunders 

Col. Donald A. Seibert 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl F. Slick 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Arthur Spaugh 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph E. Spaugh 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Stipe 
Mrs. Henry J. Stultz 

Dr. and Mrs. Banks C. Talley, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel R. Taylor, Jr. 
Hon. H. P. Taylor 

Dr. Larry E. Tise 

Mr. and Mrs. John E. Tyler 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Wade, Jr. 
Mr. David L. Ward, Jr. 

Mr. James Robert Warren 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Weinstein 
Professors Charles and Shirley Weiss 
Mrs. John C. Whitaker 

Mr. John A. Williams, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. S. Clay Williams, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben S. Willis 

Mr. and Mrs. Meade H. Willis, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. William F. Womble 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Wright, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Zaytoun 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Zenke 


The principal financial needs of the Fund have been for operating expenses and for the capital 
necessary for buying endangered properties. The Fund has been able to work on a lean budget 
during its first four years, as indicated by the following summary of operating expenses: 


1976 four months (one office; two staff members) 
1977 (one office; two staff members) 
1978 (two offices; two staff members) 
1979 (two offices; four staff members) .. ie. ....-.0 000. 
1980 six months (two offices; four staff members) 


eee eee eee ee ee 


ey $ 11,403 
ih sare 33,504 
= idee 32,510 


49,922 


aiey: 31,462 


$158,801 


These operating costs do not include the investments required to purchase and market 
historic properties. The Fund usually is able to recoup a portion of its costs incurred in working 


with a property when it is resold. 


Although the Fund has received generous support and has been able to keep operating costs 
to a minimum, continuing sources of funds are necessary to work with endangered historic 
properties. Revolving funds typically revolve downward because of operating expenses and the 


inevitable losses incurred in the acquisition and resale of properties. 


The Fund has proven its ability to generate private investment. By continuing to build its 
resources, the Fund seeks to be able to generate even more private capital for historic. 


preservation in North Carolina. 
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Individual Properties 


The Bingham School property at Oaks is a complex of buildings 
used by William James Bingham and his sons as a school for boys 
prior to and during the Civil War. On this pleasant rural site are the 
only remains of a school which was operated from 1793 to 1928 at a 
series of six North Carolina locations by three successive genera- 
tions of Binghams. The school had a statewide reputation for 
academic excellence. 


In 1845, William James Bingham moved the school from Hills- 
borough to Oaks in order to rear his sons and teach his students 
away from the distractions of the town. In December 1864, the 
school was moved by Bingham’s sons to a site in Mebanesville which 
lay on a spur of the Southern Railroad. The Civil War had made it 
increasingly difficult to obtain provisions at Oaks, which was ten 
miles from the railroad at Hillsborough. 


The Oaks property consists of a small early-nineteenth century 
building joined to a more ambitious mid-nineteenth century Greek 
Revival house, which contains elegant paneling and marbleizing, 
plus an early smokehouse and well house. 


The Bingham School complex was sold to Mrs. Elaine C. Horner of 
New Bern for restoration. 


Bingham School 
Orange County 


The Griffin House, an important Federal-style house, is one of the 
oldest existing structures in Washington and one of the relatively 
few to survive a fire that burned most of the town in 1864. 


The house was probably constructed by one of Washington's 
successful merchants or shipping families who prospered in this 
important port town. Unfortunately, the date of construction and 
the original owner of the house have not been determined by his- 
torical research. Judging from the architectural evidence, the house 
was built in the late-eighteenth or early-nineteenth century. 


The two-story frame house features two double-shouldered, 
Flemish bond, brick end-chimneys, as well as its original woodwork. 
Contemporary with the house is a large, well-detailed outbuilding, 
probably the only surviving building of its type in Washington. 


The Griffin House, threatened with demolition, was sold to Hugh 
Todd of Rocky Mount, who has rehabilitated the house and outbuild- 


ing as a business investment. Griffin House 
Washington, N.C. 


The Bartlett Yancey House near Yanceyville represents three 
periods of nineteenth-century construction: a Federal cottage built 
around 1810, a two-story Greek Revival block added in front of the 
original house in 1856, and Victorian porches added late in the 
century. 


Bartlett Yancey, the builder of the Federal cottage, is remem- 
bered chiefly for his outstanding service in the North Carolina 
Senate which began in 1817 following four years in the United 
States House of Representatives. Serving as speaker of the Senate 
for ten terms, he exerted his influence for the establishment of a 
state supreme court, creation of the first state fund for public 
education, and reform of the state constitution. After his death, 
Caswell County citizens changed the name of their county seat to 
Yanceyville in honor of Bartlett Yancey and his older brother, 


James. 
One of the most interesting features of the Yancey House is the : 

woodwork in the 1856 addition which is attributed to Thomas Day, a 

free black cabinetmaker who worked in Milton from the 1820's until hag med House 

about 1859. aswell County 


The Yancey House is being rehabilitated by Warren and Patricia 
Ayres of New York City. 
10 
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The Harper House near Trinity is an unusually fine example of 
Piedmont architecture from the Federal period. Built around 1815, 
the house is associated with the Harper family whose members 
were politically prominent in Randolph County. The Harper House 
could have been built either for Lt. Col. Jeduthun Harper or for his 
son, Jesse, both of whom were large landowners. 


Jeduthun Harper was a member of the 1775 Hillsborough Pro- 
vincial Congress. He was also a member of the “Halifax Resolves” 
Convention and Assembly just prior to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Harper served at various times as a justice of the peace, 
register of deeds, clerk of court, and a member of the North Carolina 
legislature. 


Jeduthun’s son, Jesse, also held local political office, most notably 
as civil clerk of court in Randolph County. His granddaughter, Ann 
Eliza Lindsay, married Governor John Motley Morehead, who built 
Blandwood in Greensboro. 


The Harper House contains unusually elaborate interior 
woodwork of a vernacular Federal-period character. It has retained 
much of its original hardware, wood graining, and molding. It was 
sold by the Fund to John May, AID, a furniture designer, who has 
rehabilitated the house as his office and studio. 


The Clement House was built about 1828 for a member of a promi- 
nent Davie County family. The two-story structure is an example of 
the vernacular Federal-style brick houses so important to the 
western Piedmont. 


Its builder, Jesse A. Clement, was a prosperous local businessman 
who owned a tannery, two plantations, and a brokerage firm dealing 
in plug tobacco, cotton, and wheat. Clement served in the North 
Carolina House of Commons, and one of his sons later served as 
Lieutenant Governor of the State of Arkansas. 


At the outbreak of the Civil War, Jesse Clement left Mocksville to 
fight for the Confederacy, even though at 53 years of age, he was 
exempt from military service. He commanded Company F, the 
“Davie Greys,” and he fought in some of the most severe battles of 
the War. 


Prior to its restoration by Dr. and Mrs. William F. Long of 
Hamlet, the Jesse Clement House was in delapidated condition. The 
Longs have turned an eyesore into a proud landmark for Mocksville. 


Located beside the Pamlico River, Havens Warehouse was one of 
four warehouses which once served the thriving shipping industry 
of early Washington. The two-story brick structure with end 
parapet walls and forged iron shutters is one of North Carolina’s 
earliest surviving industrial buildings. 


Havens Warehouse was built around 1817 by Jonathan Havens, 
who came to Washington from Massachusetts. During the Civil 
War, the Warehouse was used at different times as a prison by both 
Confederate and Union troops. 


Havens’ descendants have operated a number of industries in 
Washington, including cotton gins, flour mills, and oil mills. The 
builder’s great-great grandson, Jonathan Havens Moss, donated the 
Warehouse to the Fund in memory of the Havens family. 


Havens Warehouse was sold to a Washington partnership, Dock- 
side Investments, which is adaptively rehabilitating it for a 
restaurant. 
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Harper House 
Randolph County 


Jesse Clement House 
Mocksville 


Havens Warehouse 
Washington 
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Ivy Hill near Hollister consists of two equally intefesting and 
remarkably intact structures built in the nineteenth century and 
sited at right angles to each other. 


The earlier house, a fine example of a late Georgian dwelling, is 
believed to have been built around 1800 for Colonel Isham 
Matthews. Isham’s son, Thomas, is thought to have added the 
robust Greek Revival side-hail addition around 1847, after his 
father’s death. Both men were planters of considerable wealth. 


After the Civil War, the property came into the hands of 
Bartholomew Figures Moore, one of the most influential attorneys 
of his day. Moore served as Attorney General of the state from 1848 
to 1851, and he has been called “Father of the North Carolina Bar.” 


In 1935, Ivy Hill was purchased by Ivey Watson, President of the 
Bank of Enfield. The Watson family used the property for many 
years as a country home. Under new ownership during the 1970’s, 
the house was neglected and saw much deterioration. 


The house is being rehabilitated by Dr. and Mrs. Robert Harper 
of Raleigh. Part of the surrounding plantation is now the site of 
Medoc Mountain State Park. 
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The Shady Oaks near Warrenton is an early nineteenth-century 
plantation house which was built in a three-part configuration found 
most frequently in northeastern North Carolina. The house consists 
of a narrow, two-story central block, with its gable end to the front, 
flanked by perpendicular two-bay wings. 


The Shady Oaks was probably built around 1812 by Robert Tines 
Cheek. Besides owning the plantation, Cheek served as justice of 
the county court and was a businessman owning commercial 
property in Warrenton. 


The interior of the Shady Oaks contains surprisingly elaborate 
woodwork. In the stair hall, a large half-sunburst is located over the 
door into one of the wings. This decoration, apparently unique in 
North Carolina, is illustrated in T. T. Waterman’s classic Early 
Architecture in North Carolina. 


After an earlier abortive sale, the Shady Oaks is under contract to 
be resold to Herb and Bobbie Wallick of Mebane. 


Built during the 1840’s as a residence, the Ravenscroft School 
building is an unusually high-style example of Greek Revival archi- 
tecture for western North Carolina. With its three-story tower and 
projecting two-story wings, the building closely resembles a design 
in an 1842 architecture book by A. J. Downing. 


In 1856 the Reverend Jarvis Buxton, rector of Trinity Parish in 
Asheville, announced the opening of the Ravenscroft School for 
Boys in the house. The Episcopal State Convention had established 
the school as the diocese’s boys’ theological and classical college and 
as a memorial to John Stark Ravenscroft, North Carolina's first 
Episcopal bishop. 

The school closed around the turn of the century, and the building 
was used as a rooming house until 1977. The Fund acquired an 
option on the property after dismantling of the building had begun. 
Ravenscroft is now being rehabilitated for professional offices by 
Dr. Stuart Tauber of Asheville. 
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Ivy Hill 
Halifax County 


The Shady Oaks 


Warren County 


Ravenscroft 
Asheville 
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Mistletoe Villa in Henderson, an elegant Victorian residence, was 
built during the years 1883 to 1885 for the prominent Henderson 
citizen, Colonal Ike Young. 


After serving in the Civil War, Young was Mayor of Henderson 
and a leader in the drive to create Vance County. [ronically Young 
never lived in Mistletoe Villa; he died while in New York buying 
furnishings for his new mansion. 


Family tradition states that Young contracted architect Samuel 
Sloan of Philadelphia to design his mansion. Sloan was the architect 
for the Executive Mansion in Raleigh and was well known 
throughout the South. Mistletoe Villa is characteristic of Sloan's 
work, but documentation establishing his direct participation in the 
design is lacking. 


Sited on a richly landscaped downtown lot, Mistletoe Villa is 
being rehabilitated by Frank Guldseth and Micki Jo Young of 
northern Virginia for use as professional offices. 


Due to a courthouse fire in Moore County in 18839, it is difficult to 
find dependable information about the early history of the Black- 
Cole House. ~* 


Family tradition maintains that this small plantation house was 
built in the first quarter of the nineteenth century by a Mr. Black, a 
prominent landowner. Richard A. Cole acquired the property in the 
1860’s adding it to his extensive land holdings along the Little 
River. The house remained in the Cole family until 1980. 


The architectural evidence confirms that the house was built 
during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. The house's most 
interesting features are its clipped-gable roof and its interior wide 
pine sheathing. 


Located near Pinehurst, the Black-Cole House was sold by the 
Fund to Jack Carter of Southern Pines who plans to restore it as his 
private residence. 


The Andrew Watson Goodwin House, located one block from the 
North Carolina State Capitol, is one of a handful of houses which 
survive from the days when Hillsborough Street was Raleigh’s most 
fashionable address. 


This elegant Neo-Classical structure was designed in 1902 for Dr. 
Andrew Watson Goodwin by prominent Raleigh architect William 
P. Rose. Goodwin was a Wake County native who practiced 
medicine in Raleigh at St. Agnes Hospital and taught at the Leonard 
Medical School on the Shaw Institute campus and at the Raleigh 
pee of the medical department of the University of North 

arolina. 


After Dr. Goodwin’s death, the house was used as a stylish 


boarding house, a restaurant, and a classroom and office building for 
a business school. At the end of the 1970's, the building was vacant 
and deteriorated. 


The Democratic Party of North Carolina has renovated the 
Goodwin House for its state headquarters. The Fund obtained a 
preservation easement on the Goodwin House which will assure its 
continued preservation and maintenance for the next fifty years. 
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Henderson 


Black-Cole House 
Moore County 


Andrew Watson Goodwin House 
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The second-oldest house in Wake County, the Lane-Bennett 
House, was moved in 1980 to a new site in order to avoid demolition. 


Joseph Lane, brother of Joel Lane on whose land Raleigh was 
built, constructed the small, Georgian-style house in 1775. Joseph 
Lane was a court justice in Johnston County and then in the newly 
formed Wake County from 1759 until 1781. In 1819, the house was 
sold to Joseph Gales, founder of the Raleigh Register, for many 
years one of the state’s most effective newspapers. 


_Even though the property has been known as the Joe Bennett 
House since 1863, Bennett, a school teacher, never owned it himself. 
His father-in-law, Phares Yates, a man of considerable wealth, 
bought it in 1852. Yates, dismayed that his daughter, Eugenia, chose 
to marry beneath her status, willed the property to Eugenia alone 
at his death. 


The Georgian house with its steep gable roof and its original 
porch treatment is an unusual survivor for Piedmont North 
Carolina. A brick near the top of one of the principal chimneys bears 
the date of 1775. 


The Lane-Bennett House was donated to the Fund by Jefferson. 


and Eva Sugg of Cary. It has been moved to a new site by Ruth 
Little-Stokes who is restoring the house as her private residence. 


The Cellar Plantation is one of the most substantial early-nine- 
teenth century houses surviving in Halifax County. Its construction 
date is uncertain, but the house was standing in 1806 when Colonel 
John Branch willed the property to his son Joseph. Colonel Branch 
had achieved fame in the American Revolution and became one of 
the wealthiest landowners in the Roanoke Valley. 


Joseph Branch was also a successful planter. In 1825 Joseph 
escorted the Marquis de Lafayette, the last surviving general of the 
American Revolution, to the Cellar for rest and relaxation. 


Joseph’s brother, John, was a state legislator, governor, United 
States Senator, and the first North Carolinian to hold a presidential 
cabinet post. Lawrence O’Bryan Branch, one of Joseph’s six 
children, served as president of the Raleigh and Gaston Railroad, 
member of Congress, and brigadier general in the army of the 
Confederacy. 


The Cellar Plantation has been purchased by James and Doris 
Kovach of Arlington, Virginia for rehabilitation. 


The YMI Building was constructed during the years 1892-1893, as 
a community center for the black citizens of Asheville. Founded by 
George Vanderbilt, who built Biltmore near Asheville at the time, 
the Young Men’s Institute was intended to serve not only Ashe- 
ville’s black community but also the many black construction 
workers involved in the construction of Biltmore. The two-story 
pebbledash and brick building was designed by Richard Sharp 
Smith, a native of England who served as supervising architect for 
Biltmore under Richard Morris Hunt. 


The Young Men’s Institute thrived in its early days, serving asa 
meeting place and community center, offering a kindergarten, 
gymnasium, and bathing facilities. In 1905 Vanderbilt decided to 
divest himself of the YMI property. At this time the Young Men’s 
Institute was formally incorporated by many of the most prominent 
men in Asheville’s black community. 


The YMI flourished for the next thirty years, but the Great 
Depression took its toll. In the early 1940’s the work of the YMI was 
gradually discontinued. In 1946, the building was transferred to the 
Market Street Branch of the YMCA. The building remained in use 
until 1976, when the branch was closed due to the extensive repairs 
needed on the building. 


- The YMI Building is to be rehabilitated for continued use as a 
community center by the YMI Cultural Center, Inc., a nonprofit 
corporation. The Fund has obtained a preservation easement on the 
building. 14 
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Pool Rock Plantation near Williamsboro is an interesting double 
house reflecting two periods of construction. 


The earlier section is a well-finished Federal style two-story 
house which was probably built for James H. Taylor, a planter, 
about the time of his marriage to Mary Eaton in 1827. Around 1853, 
a richly decorated Greco-Italianate two-story structure was 
connected to the earlier house. The later addition is characteristic of 
the work of Warrenton builder Jacob Holt. 


Originally known as Nut Bush Plantation, the house was used as a 
summer retreat after the Civil War. The tradition is that the name 
Pool Rock came at this time. Sometime between 1862 and 1886, the 
name of the property’s caretaker (Poole) and a rock slide on the 
grounds were synonymously identified. 


When Rev. Edward Yancey purchased the house in 1968, it had 
been subjected to severe deterioration and vandalism. The Fund is 
under contract to buy the house, partially restored by Yancey, and 
a it to Dean and Karen Dalton of Washington, D. C., to complete 
the work. 


Pool Rock Plantation 


Vance County 


The Capehart House is, with the exception of the Executive Mansion, Raleigh’s finest surviving 
example of the Queen Anne style. Built in 1898, the house has a multitude of towers, turrets, dormers, 
and pediments. 


Lucy Catherine (Kate) Moore was born the daughter of Bartholomew Figures Moore, one-time owner 
of Ivy Hill. After her father’s death and the death of her first husband, Kate was a wealthy woman in her 
own right. In 1895, she.married Bartholomew Ashburn (“Baldy”) Capehart, a prominent planter in 
Granville (now Vance) County. The Capeharts moved into their new house in Raleigh in 1898. Within a 
few months, Baldy Capehart died suddenly. His widow remained in the house until her death in 1908. 


The Capehart House was in danger of being demolished for the expansion of the state government 
mall in 1979, when the Fund and the State worked out a cooperative arrangement for relocating the 
house. The Fund agreed to provide the money for rehabilitating the house on a new site on Blount Street. 
The State provided the money for the move. 


Once rehabilitation is completed, the Fund, the Historic Preservation Society of North Carolina, and 
the State Division of Archives and History will have offices in the Capehart House. 


Capehart House 
Raleigh 
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The Staff 


JAMES A. GRAY served the Fund as Executive Director from 1976 until 
1978 at which time he became the Director of Development. A native of 
Winston-Salem, Gray received degrees from the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill and the Harvard Business School. 


In the early 1950’s, Gray was one of a small group of persons who 
began the Old Salem restoration, serving on two occasions as President 
of that organization. He has also worked as Executive Director of the 
Mobile (Alabama) Historic Development Commission. Gray has held 
various civic and business positions such as Publisher of the Winston- 
Salem newspapers and Vice President of Salem Academy and College. 

Most recently, Gray and his family have moved from Asheville to 
Winston-Salem where he will continue to serve as Director of Develop- 
ment and operate the Fund’s Western Office. 


J. MYRICK HOWARD, the Fund's Executive Director, is a native of 
Durham. He attended Brown University and the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, where he received graduate degrees in law and 
city planning. 

In 1977, Howard wrote a comprehensive report on historic district 
zoning in North Carolina, a project which made him well-known among 
preservationists. He helped set up historic districts in Tarboro and 
Chapel Hill, and he served on the Chapel Hill Historic District Commis- 
sion. He has co-authored manuals fer North Carolina Historic District-and 
Properties Commissions. 

Since joining the Fund, Howard has published articles im Carolina 
Planning, Popular Government, and the NCCU Law Journal. He is now a 
member of the Raleigh Community Appearance Commission. 


A. MELANIE MURPHY joined the Fund as Assistant Director in 1979. 
She is a graduate of Centre College of Kentucky and did graduate work in 
Preservation Planning at Cornell University. After moving to North 
Carolina in 1978, Ms. Murphy prepared Inventories of Historic Resources 
for the City of Henderson and the Town of Wake Forest. She also helped 
to establish the Wake Forest Historic District Commission of which she is 
an ex officio member. 


VIRGINIA S. CURRIE, a long-time resident of Raleigh, is a graduate of 
the Woman's College of the University of North Carolina in Greensboro. 
Before joining the Fund’s staff as Secretary in 1978, Mrs. Currie worked 
for several years in the North Carolina Division of Archives and History. 
Mrs. Currie and her husband, James S. Currie, North Carolina Commis- 
sioner of Banks, are presently restoring a family home in Plymouth, 
North Carolina. 
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1980 Board of Directors 


Executive Committee 
Dr. Banks C. heals Jr., President Raleigh 
c¢) 


Vice Chancellor, North Carolina State University 

Board of Advisors, National Trust for Historic Preservation 
President, Historic Preservation Society of North Carolina, 1975-1976 
President, Mordecai Square Historical Society, 1980- 


Mr. Thomas A. Gray, Vice President 
President, Historic Preservation Society of North Carolina, 1977-1978 
Director of Development, Old Salem, Inc., 1974-1977 
Director, Museum of Early Southern Decorative Arts, 1977-1979 


Mr. Robert E. Stipe, Secretary Chapel Hill 
Professor, School of Design, North Carolina State University 
Board of Trustees, National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Board of Directors, Preservation Action! 


Winston-Salem 


Mrs. Marion Stedman Covington, Treasurer Raleigh 
President, Randolph County Historical Society, 1977-1979 
Vice President, The North Carolina Literary and Historical Association 
Board of Directors, Historic Preservation Society of North Carolina 


Mr. Edward H. Clement Salisbury 
Vice President, Security Bank and Trust Company 
Chairman, Board of Advisors, National Trust for Historic Preservation 
President, Historic Salisbury Foundation 


Dr. Larry E. Tise Durham 
Director, Division of Archives & History, N.C. Department of Cultural Resources 
President, National Conference of State Historic Preservation Officers 
Member, President’s Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 


Directors 
Dr. Stephen N. Dennis Washington, D.C. 


Associate Chief Counsel, National Trust for Historic Preservation 
President, Historic Preservation Fund of North Carolina, 1976 


Mr. James A. Dunn, Jr. Salisbury 
Planner, N.C. Department of Natural Resources and Community Development 
Member, Salisbury City Council 


Mr. T. Harry Gatton Raleigh 
Executive Vice President, North Carolina Bankers Association 
Vice Chairman, North Carolina Historical Commission 


Ms. Diane E. Lea Chapel Hill 
Preservation Consultant, Robert M. Leary & Associates 
Editor, The Preservationist, 1976-1980 


Dr. Sarah M. Lemmon Raleigh 
Acting Dean of Continuing Education and Special Programs, Meredith College , 
Chairman, North Carolina Historical Commission ° 


Houck M. Medford, D.D.S. Winston-Salem 
Vice President, Historic Preservation Society of North Carolina 
Member, Historic Districts Commission of Forsyth County 


Mrs. Frances Mie, Hickory 
President, Hickory Landmarks Society, Inc., 1968-1979 
Vice President, Historic Preservation Society of North Carolina, 1973 

Mrs. Sarah Manning Po Mount Olive 


€ 
Board of Directors, basteomee County Historical Society, 1966-1979 
Member, Tarboro Historic District Commission, 1976-1979 


Mr. John E. Tyler Roxobel 
Chairman of the Board, Historic Hope Foundation 
President, The North Carolina Society for the Preservation of Antiquities, Inc., 1971-1972 


Mr. J. Robert Warren Wilmington 
President, Historic Preservation Society of North Carolina 
President, Lower Cape Fear Historical Society 


Mrs. Virginia Zenke : Greensboro 
Interior Designer, Otto Zenke, Inc. 
President, Historic Preservation Society of North Carolina, 1973-1974 
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Mr. Gray. In North Carolina in 1975 it became evident that 
something drastic had to be done to save the many endangered 
structures that we had in our state which were certainly one of the 
most important cultural resources in North Carolina. 

It was obvious to us that there were not enough public funds. 
There were not enough charitable dollars to do the job. The trick 
was to induce private investment into the area of historic preserva- 
tion. 

A state-wide revolving fund for historic preservation proved to be 
a large part of the answer as far as North Carolina was concerned. 

Our historic preservation fund was begun in 1976. It was the first 
state-wide revolving fund in the United States and the only one of 
its type today. 

The printed report does describe in considerable detail our suc- 
cess story of how we have leveraged what little bit of Federal 
money that has come our way, and also how we have leveraged the 
State money that has come our way. 

During the past three years we have saved over 20 important 
endangered or historic properties in North Carolina and have at- 
tracted over two and a half million dollars in private investment. 

These properties remain on the tax books as far as the cities and 
counties are concerned. We have leveraged the money that we 
have raised for our operating expenses to the tune of about 1,600 
percent in order to attract two and a half million dollars in private 
investments. 

One of the best things that has happened to us is finding my 
associate here, Myrick Howard, who is now Executive Director of 
the Historic Preservation Fund. I would like to let him complete 
our story for us. 

Mr. Yates. All right, you may proceed. 

Mr. Howarp. Thank you. 

The types of properties that we have worked with have been the 
properties that are in danger of immediate demolition or immedi- 
ate demise because of vacancy. 

By and large, we have been dealing with properties that as a 
minimum rule are going to require $60,000 or $70,000 of private 
investment in addition to their purchase price. 

We have been dealing only with very deteriorated properties. 

We have received during the past four years of our existence 
about $325,000 in private money, $100,000 in State money, and a 
net of approximately $36,000 in Federal money. So Federal money 
has played a small role in terms of percentage, but it played an 
important role in leveraging some of the other monies and getting 
us started. 

A good example of the type of situation we got into was Raven- 
scroft property which is in downtown Asheville, an 8,000 square 
foot, 1840s building, the oldest building in downtown Asheville. 

It was being demolished at the time that we bought an option on 
the property. We stopped the demolition work for nearly a year to 
find a buyer for that building. It has been bought by a doctor in 
Asheville who has since put approximately $400,000 into the struc- 
ture. This has helped stabilize a section of downtown Asheville. 

In that process, we did get a Federal grant which netted us 
approximately $6,000. In that process, we leveraged approximately 
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$450,000 in private investment; $18,000 of the money which we 
received from the Federal government went for emergency repairs 
on other National Register properties. So we got a total of approxi- 
mately $24,000 in that case. 

We feel that this money was very important in helping to cover 
our operating expenses as well as some of the money going else- 
where for emergency repairs on properties that needed immediate 
attention. 

We feel it is very important that the Historic Preservation Fund 
be continued in order to provide seed monies for revolving funds on 
either State, regional, or a local basis. We feel that this money has 
been very useful to us. 

In a percentage, it provided a small part of what we have done, 
but in terms of how it operated timing wise, it was very important 
for our work. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK OF CINCINNATI 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


WITNESS arith 
CAROL T. BRADDOCK, VICE PRESIDENT ‘AND COMMUNITY INVESTMENT 


OFFICER 


Ms. Brappock. Good morning. 

Mr. Yates. Good morning. Your statement will be made a part of 
the record. 

[Material .follows:] 
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MRS. CAROL T. BRADDOCK 
724 Clinton Springs Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 45229 


February 24, 198] 


I wish to thank the Honorable Conaressman Sidney Yates for allowing me 
to testify in support of the Inner-City Ventures Fund of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. I consider this an excellent opportunity for me to bring 
to bear my professional and volunteer experiences, which I hope will contribute 
to the deliberations over what I consider to be an innovative and meaningful 
Droaram. 

All of my volunteer experience has centered upon activities that bring 
benefits to the inner-city communities. Professionally, for the past eight and 
one-half years, I have worked in a great many ways to bring together represent- 
atives of the lending institutions and neiaghborhood aroups in cities. My aeneral 
concern has been with preserving the existing housing stock in inner-cities. In 
doing this, I have concentrated especially on improvina nerceptions of neighborhood 
risk and the direction of neighborhood change. Thus, my testimony is drawn from 
the sum total of 14 years of direct participation in events that make un the 
inner-city phenomena. 

Currently, I sit on the Ohio Historic Preservation Advisory Board. From 
this position, I have witnessed a gradual growing awareness of an obligation to 
broaden the foundations of support for historic preservation. My participation 
is a part of this new breadth. 

The Inner-City Ventures Fund of the National Trust for Historic Preservation 
has been established to assist neighborhood-based organizations undertake revital- 
ization projects in historic districts that aid low-income residents, particularly 


minorities, and nrevent displacement. 
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This Fund can be used to allow community residents to determine the 
character of their neighborhoods. Oneea neighborhood's intrinsic values are 
rediscovered by an outsider, the distinctive personality of the area begins to 
change. Consequently, to combat this kind of change, neighborhood residents 
must organize, and, when they do, what they usually find is a lack of financial 
sources to acquire the buildings that are the focal point of the responding 
change. The acquisition of key properties can control the destiny of a neigh- 
borhood by insuring that those who currently reside there may remain. 

The benefits now become cumulative. Once inner-city residents own 
property through their non-profit corporation, lenders view the risk more positively. 
There is a defference between owning a property that needs rehabilitating and 
desiring to rehabilitate someone else's property. Ownership give the residents 
an equity position which influences the risk factor for the lender. 

The Inner-City Ventures Fund will not work in a vacuum. Throughout the 
three states of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee in which I work and am familiar 
with the needs, there are sixty-one cities where this Fund could be used immediately, 
not to even mention the other 47 states throughout the United States. 

To show how it can work, my experience with the Community Investment 
Fund (CIF) has shown that the two funds could work in tandem, the Inner-City 
Ventures Fund would be used for acquisition and CIF could be used for interim 
and end financing. Therefore, at least onecritical building in each severely 
distressed neighborhood could be purchased, rehabilitated and readied to house - 
area residents. 

The Community Investment Fund (CIF) to which I referred is $10 billion 
in specialiy priced advances that serves as a financial catalyst to encourage 


savings and loan associations to increase their established commitment to lending 
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in the Nation's older communities. It is distributed locally by the 12 District 
Federal Home Loan Banks in the form of advances and does not use any tax dollars. 

Federal Home Loan Bank of Cincinnati's share is $850 million. We make 
loans to savings and loans that have viable programs that will bring a flow of 
funds to mature urban and rural areas. I have participated with over 200 savings 
and loans which have joined in partnership with local governments or community 
groups to save neighborhoods. (I will be happy to provide additional details on 
those programs. ) 

Money for the CIF is raised in the private financial market using the 
normal borrowing procedures of the Federal Home Loan Bank System. Interest rates 
on these specially priced CIF advances are one-half of one percent below the 
estimated cost of funds to the Bank System of issuing new consolidated obligations 
of comparable maturities. The entire cost of the Fund will be absorbed by the 
12 Federal Home Loan Banks. 

Now that all Federal program dollars are lessening, it is imperative 
that the financial needs of the National Trust and other organizations that 
address the needs of the inner-city be met. Private dollars must be meaningfully 
directed to insure a planned result. 

The Fund can have a tremendous impact on neighborhoods by helping 
neighborhood-based organizations begin to help themselves. This is a big first 
step. There are several successful organizations that have received a helping 
hand in getting started and have gone on to become successful non-profit develop- 
ment corporations. For example, the Mount Auburn Good Housing Foundation in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, began in 1968 and now owns $13 million in property which a 
staff manages, and they continue to acquire, rehabilitate, and house low- and 


moderate-income residents throughout the Mount Auburn neighborhood. 
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Like so many other people, I equated historic preservation with the 
preservation of historic old buildings like Mount Vernon. Yet, I have discovered 
that saving our older neighborhoods is preservation, too, and a phenomonal way 
to achieve intergration. In fact, as we enter the 1980's, I see inner-city 
preservation as the only way to bring about real racial and socio-economic 
intergration, as well as being an important tool to be used in saving our cities. 

I live in a 60 year old house with my husband and two young children 
in North Avondale, four miles from downtown Cincinnati. I am proud to call myself 
a preservationist because I have seen the remarkable progress that preservation 
has made in recent years in revitalizing our neighborhoods, preserving the 
architectural heritage of our cities and towns, and creating a new climate for 
civic involvement and economic renewal. 


Thank you. 


Carol T. Braddock 
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Ms. Brappock. I’d like to first tell you a little about myself, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank, and- how we feel the Inner-City Ven- 
tures Fund of the National Trust for Historic Preservation can be 
used to generate other dollars. 

I have been with the Federal Home Loan Bank since 1972. My 
role there is to develop housing programs. As a Vice President and 
Community Investment Officer, it is my responsibility to help sav- 
ings and loans get involved in community investment strategies. 

Therefore, I have sort of backed into historic preservation. While 
we were about the business of preserving the existing housing 
stock and getting savings and loans involved, we met up with the 
Historic Preservation people. 

Last year I was appointed a member of the Ohio Historic Preser- 
vation Advisory Board. I think that has given me a bit of credibil- 
ity in the historic preservation area. 

We see the Inner-City Ventures Fund working very much like 
our Community Investment Fund. The Community Investment 
Fund is nationally a $10 billion program. 

Since I represent only three states, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see, our share of that fund is $850 million. We distribute $170 
million each year to Savings and Loans for the sole purpose of 
getting involved in community investment strategies. 

Six of our Savings and Loans have now become involved with 
their State historic preservation offices and are doing things in the 
historic preservation area. 

For my own personal desires, I think that the Inner-City Ven- 
tures Fund is critical to avoiding displacement and maintaining 
inner-city neighborhoods. 

My volunteerism goes back about 14 years and has always been 
directed toward the inner-city, the life style and maintaining that 
life style there. 

The Inner-City Ventures Fund should work in a way that no 
other fund can work for inner-city. neighborhoods.’ It is envisioned 
to be a fund from which neighborhood organizations can borrow 
money at a low rate and acquire properties in order to main the 
neighborhood as it is. 

You may be familiar with the fact that most inner-city neighbor- 
hoods, when rediscovered by a developer or persons who have the 
financial wherewithall to improve the buildings, the neighborhoods 
change. 

Most of the time, those people who currently live there move out 
just because of the pressures. 

The Inner-City Ventures Fund should provide at least one oppor- 
tunity to save one building for those people who lived there. I think 
that is a critical need. The impact of the fund will avoid some 
degree of displacement. It will not be able to complete with private 
investment, but at least it will give them an opportunity. 

I am therefore requesting that you consider appropriating 
$400,000 for the Inner-City Ventures Fund. 


x 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION | 
WITNESSES 


TOM SPIERS, COMMITTEE ON HISTORIC RESOURCES 
STANLEY KOLBE, DIRECTOR FOR GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 


Mr. Yates. Your statement will be made a part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, my name is Tomas Spiers, AIA. I ama practicing architect 
in Camp Hill, Pennsylvania and a member of the Steering Group of the 
American Institute of Architects' Committee on Historic Resources. I 

am appearing today on behalf of the AIA to urge Congressional support 
and funding for the essential role that the federal government has 
played in the preservation of our national heritage. Accompanying 


me is Stanley Kolbe, AIA Director for Government Affairs. 


The Institute supports the new Administration's move toward efficient 
cuts in the federal budget and the federal presence in state and local 
government affairs. Consistent with that support we believe that the 
Administration's FY 82 proposal to abolish the historic preservation 
fund would not only be counterproductive but would decimate historic 
preservation efforts nation-wide. The most recent proposals from the 
Office of Management and Budget do not take into account 

the undeniable economic, social and cultural benefits which accrue 
from responsible federal funding support for America's historic pre- 
servation programs. In addition, the Administration appears to have 
overlooked the successful private and public partnership evidenced in 


the national preservation program. 


We suggest that by eliminating the preservation fund the Administration 
is cutting the federal budget's leverage muscle rather than trimming 

the fat. The preservation fund should not be viewed as simply another 
line item to be cut now and then made up at a later time when the 

budget may be balanced or when the Administration's political priorities 
change. Unlike the Department of Interior's FY 82 recommendation for 
deferring land acquisition--historic: buildings and districts will not 


survive that type of budcetary approach. 


The federal government's historic resources :funding has provided essen- 
tial seed money to leverage and attract investment capital from private 
sources and local governments. In fact, the historic preservation pro- 
gram is largely funded by the private sector, assisting projects that in 


no way benefit from the preservation tax incentive currently provided by 
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law. These necessary federal monies are also used tc match state funds 
to support the State Preservation Offices and maintain programs 
encouraging and coordinating preservation activities. State Pre- 
servation Offices process National Register nominations, federal tax 
applications as well as federal grants-in-aid that save historic treasures 
which would otherwise be lost. They should be funded as a model for 
guiding federal government programs involving financial participation 


in state and local affairs, not closed in budgetary haste. By 


stimulating private capital investment the historic resource programs 


meet the primary goals and concerns of the Reagan Administration. 


A recently published F.W. Dodge report announced that 77% of all con- 
struction activity in 1981 will involve preservation, adaptive use 
and renovation. The historic preservation program has functioned 

as a valuable cost-saving market research effort for the construction 
industry. Although market forces clearly demonstrate the need for 
historic preservation programs, the preservation fund program has 
already been reduced by thirty percent after two successive cuts by 
the previous Administration from the $55 million originally appropriated 
in FY 80 to $42 million in FY 81. The across the board budget 
austerity required by our new President has already been achieved 

in this program area. We believe this nation can not afford to 
reduce further a program that protects our heritage for future 
generations while also having a beneficial impact on the efficiency 


and productivity of the construction market. 


Historic preservation, adaptive use and retrofit activities also 
afford the nation a clear opportunity to conserve our increasingly 
expensive energy resources. Eighty percent of all buildings that 
will exist in the year 2000 are in place today and represent an 
energy investment which few understand. Studies by the President's 
Advisory Council on Historic Preservation have demonstrated that 
rehabilitation of existing buildings requires far less initial eneruy 
than the construction of comparable replacement buildings. In 
addition, preservation-related construction activity makes good 
economic sense. Preservation projects create jobs, provide job 


training and enhance the skills of those involved. Furthermore, once 
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employed, workers on preservation projects are not subject to 

the normal seasonal fluctuations of the construction industry as 
most of the renovation is completed in an enclosed area. I would 
also call to the Committee's attention that the cost of restoration 
per square foot is most often much lower than that of new con- 


struction due primarily to savings in material and demolition costs. 


Historic preservation has also played a significant role in the 
revitalization of our urban centers. Historically, many rehabilita- 
tion projects have been located in our inner cities preserving the 
architectural, historic and cultural heritage of the area while 
stimulating real estate values and general economic growth. Each 
dollar provided through the Historic Preservation Fund's grant-in-aid 
program generates far more in a community and financial response. 
Without the available funding a significant amount of the urban re- 
vitalization effort will not occur. As you are aware, public 
appreciation of architectural treasures and historic preservation 
programs have clearly received the endorsement of the citizenry at 
large. Examples of historic preservation projects familiar to the 
Committee include the Adler Sullivan Auditorium, Baltimore County 
Court House, the town of Eckley, PA, the Western Washington Forest 
Industries Museum, Mt. Union College District, First Protestant 
Church and the Pioneer Court House which is the oldest federal 


building in the Pacific Northwest. 


Due to the decision last week by Interior Secretary Watt abolishing 
the Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service and transferring 

its preservation programs back to the National Park Service, we 
request your most careful scrutiny of the Administration's proposed 
budget in that program area. An obvious concern is the Historic 
American Building Survey (HABS). The HABS program, in conjunction 
with private groups, provides the valuable documentation of buildings 
with historic or architectural interest and assists federal agencies 
and states in the inventory of their. historic resources. This 


program, together with federal efforts, has relied on cutside sponsors 
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to support its documentation function. We would urge that the FY 
82 budget generously recognize the success and potential of the 
joint partnership of public and private interests. 


I would also like to urge that the Technical Preservation Services' 
program be strengthened. We applaud its success in recording 
valuable research and in providing consumer oriented technical 
information to owners of historic buildincs, to federal agencies 
and state and local governments on the repair, rehabilitation and 
maintenance of historic properties in their care. Architects also 
have found these publications extremely helpful, particularly since 
the information is not available elsewhere. The Technical Pre- 
servation Services' program has been able to reach a wide audience 
through the dissemination of this technical information and as 
a-result has received increased public support. The Institute 
hopes that this program will receive the significant priority it 


deserves. 


The AIA fully agrees with the Congress's interest in finding way of 
reducing budgetary costs where possible. Toward that end, we recom- 
mend that this Committee reexamine regionalization of historic 
resource programs which the AIA has consistently opposed as wasteful. 
In preservation the State Historic Preservation Office network is an 
intact and functioning program and regionalization only adds 


a needless and expensive additional layer of bureaucracy. This 


wasteful administrative mechanism unnecessarily utilizes approximately 
fifty percent of the program's administrative costs which could be 


used in preservation projects. 


Finally, I would be remiss if I did not make mention of the AIA's 
continuing support for historic preservation funding allocated to 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation. The Trust has 
provided invaluable support for preservation through its efforts 
both nationally and at the local level and’ continues to play a 


Significant role in the preservation and adaptive use of our historical 


and architectural heritage. 
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Mr. YaTEs. You are appearing on behalf of funding for the His- 
toric Preservation? : 

Mr. Spiers. That’s correct. 

_ Mr. Yates. You may proceed. 

Mr. Spiers. Mr. Chairman, my name is Tom Spiers. I’m a practic- 
ing architect in Camp Hill, Pennsylvania and a member of the AIA 
Committee on Historic Resources. 

I’m appearing today on behalf of the AIA to urge Congressional 
support for the funding and support of the preservation programs. 
Te me is Stanley Kolbe, AIA Director of Government 

airs. 

The Institute does indeed support the new administration’s move 
toward efficient cuts in the Federal budget and the Federal pres- 
ence in State and local government affairs. 

Mr. Yates. Is that the thrust of your testimony? 

Mr. Spiers. Essentially. 

Mr. YartEs. Does it support the President’s position on the Histor- 
ic Preservation recommendation? 

Mr. Spiers. No, it doesn’t. We believe that the fiscal year 1982 
proposal to abolish the Historic Preservation Fund would be coun- 
terproductive and work against the nationwide preservation eef- 
forts. This appears to have overlooked the successful private and 
public partnership evidenced in the national preservation program. 

The Federal Government’s historic preservation funding has pro- 
vided essential seed and leverage money for a number of programs. 

In fact, the historic preservation program is largely funded by 
the private sector. Federal monies are used to match these private 
funds and State funds to support the State preservation offices. and 
their programs in coordinating activities. 

The State preservation offices should be funded as a model for 
guiding Federal Government programs involving financial partici- 
pation in State and local affairs. 

The historic preservation program, particularly in construction, 
has functioned as a valuable cost-saving market research effort. 
Although the market forces make it clear that the need is there for 
preservation funding, this fund has already been reduced by 30 
percent after two successive cuts by the previous administration 
from $55 million to $42 million in fiscal year 1981. 

We at the AIA believe this Nation cannot afford to reduce fur- 
_ ther a program that protects our heritage for future generations 
while also having a beneficial impact on. the efficiency and the 
productivity of the construction market. 

Also, historic preservation provides a clear opportunity to con- 
serve our increasingly expensive energy resources. Studies have 
been carried out by the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation 
and have demonstrated conclusively that the rehabilitation of ex- 
isting buildings requires less energy than construction of new 
buildings. 

In addition, preservation projects create jobs, provide training, 
and enhance the skills involved. 

I call the committee’s attention to the cost, the fact that the cost 
of restoration per square foot is often lower than that of new 
construction. 
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The historic preservation has played a significant role in the 
revitalization of our urban centers. 

Each dollar provided through the Historic Preservation Fund’s 
grant-in-aid program generates far more in community and finan- 
cial response. 

There are a number of examples, which I’m sure the committee 
is familiar with, of preservation projects such as the Adler Sullivan 
Auditorium, the Baltimore County Court House, the town of 
Eckley in Pennsylvania, and a number of others listed in the 
written testimony. 

Due to the decision last week by the Secretary of the Interior to 
abolish the Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service and its 
preservation programs and to transfer the preservation programs 
back to the National Park Service, we request your careful scruti- 
ny of the administration’s proposed budget in that area. 

Among other concerns is the Historic American Building Survey, 
HABS. This program, together with Federal efforts and private 
support has been very successful. 

We urge that the fiscal year 1982 recognize the success and the 
potential for joint partnerships between public and private inter- 
ests. 

I would also like to urge that the Technical Preservation Services 
Program be strengthened. This service has been able to reach a 
wide audience through the dissemination of technical information. 

As a result, it has received great public support. The Institute 
hopes this program will receive the significant priority it deserves. 

The AIA fully agrees with the Congress interest in finding a way 
to reduce budgetary costs. Toward that end, we recommend that 
the committee re-examine the regionalization of the historic re- 
sours programs which the AIA has consistently opposed as waste- 
ul. | 

We feel these duplicate the activities of the State preservation 
offices and they can be handled well by those offices which are 
intact and in place. 

Finally, I would like to bring again to the committee’s attention 
the AIA’s continuing support for historic preservation funding for 
the National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you today. In clos- 
ing, I say that the historic buildings and districts that are lost due 
to budget cuts can never be brought back regardless of how much 
money might be available in the future. Thank you. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you, Mr. Spiers. 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL AND MUSEUM COMMISSION 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
WITNESS 


ED WEINTRAUB, STATE HISTORIC PRESERVATION OFFICER 


Mr. WEINTRAUB. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I’m Ed Wein- 
traub, the State Historic Preservation Officer for Pennsylvania. 
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We're talking about historic preservation. I want to distinguish 
that from the natural environment. We’re celebrating 300 years in 
Pennsylvania, the 300th birthday from 1681. 

As we look at Penn’s Woods, William Penn looking out over a 
forest with 40,000 native American Indians and no permanent 
structures 300 years ago, today we are looking at Pennsylvania 
with all the bridges, buildings, mills, factories, and lighting fixtures 
and parking meters and benches, all the objects men and women 
have placed into that environment. 

Mr. YaTEs. You’re talking to a very sympathetic soul. I lived in 
an apartment that overlooked woods. That has just been torn down 
to make way for a housing project. Is this what you’re talking 
about? 

Mr. WEiINnTRAUB. In part. The preservation, reuse, recycling, re- 
habilitation of older structures is essential to the economic recov- 
ery that the administration is promoting and is critical to economic 
development and revitalization of the cities and towns throughout 
Pennsylvania. 

The funding stream that we’re addressing today, the $27 million 
that was passed through Interior to the states has two important 
components, and I’m sure you'll hear a great deal today about the 
grants that stimulate and leverage private sector investment. How- 
ever, I want to speak to the utilization of the funds by the states to 
provide the type of technical assistance that Mayor Mitman 
touched on in his testimony regarding Easton. 

It is somewhat deceptive today if we look at projects that in- 
volved the rehabilitation of a large hotel or a railroad station or a 
major successful restaurant that has created jobs and stimulated 
great investment. There’s the illusion that rehabilitation has 
become a way of life in this country. That’s not the case. 

I think if you came to Pennsylvania, or if you look at Illinois or 
any of the major northeastern industrial states, you would find 
that the market since 1974 I was a real estate lawyer in Philadel- 
phia before I became State Preservation Officer and I think I 
understand the development community and how it’s operating 
today because of energy and other changes in our economy has 
been thrust upon these older buildings. 

However, we still have bankers, realtors, developers, and archi- 
tects and lawyers as well who look at old buildings in old neighbor- 
hoods and say it’s useless, there’s nothing that can be done, I’m not 
going to put a nickel into that. 

We had the benefit of the grant program for a number of years 
as a small carrot to entice and leverage that kind of interest 
through feasibility studies and the like to involve the development 
community with what they considered to be low yield activities. 

It’s still the case today that the difference between a slum and 
an historic district can be the perception of one local preservation- 
ist. 

However, there are still generalists. We have a program that was 
Federal for many years. Now for 15 years we’ve had a State- 
Federal partnership, so called, in which the Federal government 
imposed the paperwork and the states did 90 percent of the work. 

Now we have just begun through the National Trust efforts, 
through Congress authorization of 10 percent funding to local com- 
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munities to reinforce that structure of real live expertise at the 
local level. 

However, it’s not there. ) 
A large amount of the funding that comes to the states and th 
State preservation offices provides for architects, lawyers, urban 
planners, people who can assist developers, who can persuade 
bankers, people who can come in and assist a mayor like Mr. 
Mitman in stimulating private sector investment to create jobs in 

older areas. 3 

We can continue the evolution of historic preservation in Amer- 
ica from a dominantly Federal program through a State-Federal 
partnership to strong local neighborhood municipal programs. But 
this would be an unfortunate and almost cruel act to dislocate this 
evolution at this point when we are finally after many years devel- 
oping professional full-time preservation capabilities at the local 
level. | 

The technical assistance and the design professionals, people ad- 
ministering the Tax Reform Act, people stimulating investment in 
these communities at the State level, the Philadelphias, the Pitts- 
burghs, perhaps can continue somewhat without technical assist- 
ance through the State offices. , 

You have 18 cities in Pennsylvania with populations in excess of 
50,000. If you look at Reading, Pennsylvania as an example, the 
funding under this program has completed a survey of that city. 
Reading, Pennsylvania is 27,000 structures, 14,000 of which are 
more than 50 years old, historic if you will; 1,500 of those meet the 
criteria for listing on the National Register and are eligible for 
these tax incentives. : 

I can name perhaps six or seven people in the greater Reading 
area and that section of Pennsylvania who have the skill and 
expertise to even say that an old building might be able to be 
reused. However, the real skill, the real know-how is still in Har- 
risburg in the small professional staff, the dozen people in the 
State preservation office. 

As you look at this funding stream and make the difficult deci- 
sion we now have political conservatism that has come before us in 
this budget cycle you’re dealing with the first real program conser- 
vatives who were conserving and reusing and rehabilitating. In a 
way, it’s unfortunate that we now have to come before you and 
justify the accomplishments of this program. 

I urge you as you look at this funding stream to look not merely 
at the grants which stimulate and leverage investment at the local 
level, but the necessary and continuingly necessary capability that 
the states must have to assist communities in completing the tran- 
sition. 

There will be those who urge full funding for this program and I 
think the record justifies it. I think the leveraging in Pennsylvania 
is still four and a half or five-to-one on all the grants. I can show 
you a couple of dozen projects where you put $2,500 in to say it’s 
feasible and you get three or four million dollars worth of invest- 
ment. 

However, the ability to recognize the utility of older structures is 
still possessed by a very, very small number of people, some Feder- 
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al, mostly State, and unfortunately few at the local community 
level. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 

[Mr. Weintraub’s statement follows:] 


Ep WEINTRAUB, STATE Historic PRESERVATION OFFICER, COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Most of the Buildings in Pennsylvania are “historic” (more than 50 years old). 
The City of Reading, typical of the 13 Pennsylvania cities with populations in excess 
of 50,000, consists of 27,000 buildings, 14,000 of them more than 50 years old, 1,500 
eligible for the National Register of Historic Places. 

Historic preservation activities and know-how should contribute greatly to the 
economic recovery program proposed by the Administration. The economic develop- 
ment and community conservation programs of the Thornburgh Administration 
recognize historic preservation as an important element. 

Other witnesses will testify concerning the funds from Interior passed-on by the 
States in the form of 50 percent matching grants for local historic preservation 
activities. 

I want to emphasize the invaluable know-how and technical assistance provided 
by State Historic Preservation Offices. Big cities and developers may have some in- 
house capability to plan and execute historic preservation projects. But state agen- 
cies, most communities, small developers and property owners depend upon State 
Historic Preservation Offices for a wide range of services, advice and assistance. 

The program providing Tax benefits for the rehabilitation of older structures is 
almost entirely administered by the states (and could be done more effectively with 
less federal agency review and interference). All National Register nominations 
originate in our offices. Most significantly, state historic preservation office person- 
nel are often the only skilled advocates of revitalization through the rehabilitation 
and re-use of older structures. 

Although the construction industry has been forced principally by energy con- 
cerns to enter the rehabilitation market, there is still precious little know-how in 
the private sector concerning older structures State Historic Preservation staffs 
contribute greatly to the planning and implementation of community revitalization 
projects involving an enormous array of abandoned, neglected or under utilized 
structures. 

The historic preservation program was federal 30 years, a so-called state/federal 
partnership the last 15 years, and is now just entering the period of principal 
responsibility, where it belongs, at the state and local levels. Congress just last year 
authorized funding for local historic preservation programs and extended the tax 
incentives available to local developers for 3 years. 

Interrupting the continued evolution of state programs of technical assistance at 
this time will have negative consequence for small businesses and communities that 
must depend upon State Historic Preservation Offices for professional help. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
WITNESS 
NEAL FITZSIMONS, ENGINEERING COUNSEL 


Mr. Yates. Your statement will be made a part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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Statement of NEAL FITZSIMONS; Engineering Counsel; 10408 Montgomery 
Avenue; Kensington, Maryland 20795; Chairman, Committee on History 
and Heritage of American Civil Engineering of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers; 345 East 47th Street; New York, New York 10017 


As chairman of the Committee on History and Heritage of American Civil 
Engineering of the American Society of Civil Engineers, I have been 
asked to present testimony on certain program areas under the aegis 


of the Department of Interior. 


The American Society of Civil Engineers with a worldwide membership of 
80,000 was founded in 1852 and is the oldest engineering society in the 
United States. Since 1964 it has had a major program concerned with 
history and heritage; more recently, the field of historic preserva- 


tion has been explicitly addressed. 


There are three points which should be made. 

l. Over the past few years there has been an intrusion of partisan 
politics into federal activities in the program areas of his- 
tory, heritage and historic preservation. 

2. Over the past few years there has been a tendency for an in- 
crease in federalization and concomitantly a decrease in access- 
ibility of federal officials responsible for these program areas. 

3. Over the past few years there has been a loss of integrity, 
stability, and momentum in these program areas largely because 


of management ineptness at the federal level. 


These three negative points should be heeded by incoming federal 


officials. 


The Federal role in these areas is a critical one, because if not re- 
sponsibly carried out there will be an irretrievable loss of some, if 
not many, physical evidences of our national heritage. However, "“criti- 
cal" does not mean large. If the federal participation is well-defined 
and well-managed it can fulfill these responsibilities without creating 
a seepage point in the executive branch. By seepage point, I mean an 
obscure office that expends hard funds for obscure programs with nebu- 


lous results. 
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What should the Federal role be? 


First, the Federal government must be an example, by carrying out 
programs of survey, documentation, evaluation and, when appropriate, 
preservation of Federal property. Through such a program, it not only 
should-accomplish. direct program objectives, but it should invent or 
also improve professional techniques that can be shared with state, 


local and private groups. 


Second, the Federal government should provide professional guidance, 
including research, to state, local and private groups which individ- 
ually would be unable to provide it for themselves. On the other hand, 
these groups can aid each other and the federal office by sharing their 
professional experiences and technological innovations. 


Third, the Federal government should provide an emergency professional 
team that can quickly collect essential information and, if necessary, 
recommend critical stabilizing actions for historical structures 


threatened with destruction. 


Fourth, the Federal government should provide some financial support 

to selected non-federal projects in their incipient stages. These are 
cases where a small amount of well-directed federal money could provide 
the basis for gathering enough information to interest non-federal fund- 


‘ing sources for a deserving project. 


Fifth, the Federal government should provide representation of pro- 
fessional staff on international bodies concerned with history, heri- 
tage and preservation when it is impractical or inappropriate for non- 


federal professionals to act as representatives. 


Our society would be pleased to cooperate with the Federal organization 

-given these responsibilities. In view of the high reputation and pro- 
fessional standards that have been associated with the Historic American 
Building Survey:and its younger companion, the Historical American 


Engineering Record, we recommend that for both practical purposes and 
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tradition they have their organizational integrity restored. 


We would like to call the committee's attention to our testimony before 
Mr. Sieberling on March 18, 1980 and re-confirm the recommendations 


made therein. (See attached) 


On behalf of the American Society of Civil Engineers, we would like to 
offer your staff the cooperation of our Washington staff in drafting 
this legislation. We hope that the above suggestions will be helpful 
to the Committee and we thank the Committee for the opportunity to 


appear. 


February 24, 1981 
NF: pl 


‘H.R.5496 and then specific remarks about this bill. 
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‘Statement of NEAL FITZSIMONS; Engineering Counsel; 10408 Montgomery 
Avenue; Kensington, Maryland 20795; Chairman, Committee on History 
and Heritage of American Civil Engineering of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers; 345 East 47th Street; New York, New York 10017 


I would like to present my testimony in two parts. First, some 


general remarks about one topic that should be considered in 


The American Society of Civil Engineers (ASCE), with its 80,000 
members, was the first major engineering society to establish a 


long-term program of engineering history and heritage (1964). An 


‘outline of this’ program is found in the "ASCE Guide to History and 
‘Heritage Programs". Further, through the initiatives of ASCE, the 
Historic American Engineering Record (HAER) was established in 1969. 


Since that time the ASCE has been an ardent supporter of the HAER 


-Program and I, representing ASCE, have served as the Secretary of 


the HAER Advisory Committee. since its inception. Over the past 
decade many valuable-projects have been successfully completed by 
HAER and a substantial amount of perishable information, which 


otherwise would have been lost, is now safely deposited in the 


special collections in the Library of Congress. 


Over the past few years, however, there appears to have been a 
gradually increasing tendency to bureaucratize and even politicize 
this effort. We feel that this is indeed unfortunate. When this 


first became evident to us we contacted .the Director of the Heritage 


. Conservation. and Recreation Service (HCRS), August 6, 1979. About 


this same time we were alerted to .these deleterious tendencies by 
our architectural colleagues who support the Historic American 
Buildings Survey. .Since that time we -have expended a great deal of 
effort trying to work with the HCRS to maintain HAER as the agent in 


-Carrying out the objectives of the tripartite agredment which created 


HAER. Dealing with the Director of HCRS has been a frustrating exper- 
ience and as of this minute we have no confidence that HCRS will meet 


its obligations under the tripartite agreement. .We feel that legis- 


-lation such as:that proposed by Congressman Seiberling should take 


into-.account the problems that: may be* generated if the Executive 
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Branch of the Government chooses not to be responsive to those 
citizens' groups that are directly and intimately concerned with 
specific programs. For example, it may well be advisable to insure 
that certain Advisory Committees will be specified in the legisla- 
tion and not subject to arbitrary actions by an agency administrator. 
Further, in keeping with the intent of Public Law 92-463, Sec. 5, (b), 
(3), we feel that the source of nominees for these Advisory Committees 
should be the professional and citizen groups concerned and not people 


proposed by Federal employees. 


With respect to H.R.5496 specifically, we would like to make the 
following comments: 

(a) On page 4, line 18, the term "engineering" should be included. 

(b) On page 10, line 9, the term "engineering" should be included. 

(c) On page 21, line 19, the term "professionals" should be in- 
serted between "of" and "skilled". 

(d) On page 30, line 1, the term “engineering" should be included. 

(e) On page 34, line 21, the phrase “and research" should be in- 
serted between “education" and "“in". . 

(f) On page 45, line 1, the term “engineering” should be included. 

(g) On page 48, Sec. 241.(a), we feel that The Preservation Officer 
should have some broad qualifications specified such as pro- 
fessional experience. 

(h) On page 64, Sec.306, we think that nominees for preservation 
awards should come from inter alia, the professional societies 
concerned. 

Further, the ASCE fully supports the National Center for the Building 
Arts proposed in the Bill. 


On behalf of ASCE, we would like to offer your staff the cooperation 
of our Washington staff in drafting this legislation. We hope that 
the above suggestions will be helpful to the Committee and we thank 
the Committee for the opportunity to appear. | 


Panel #15 - March 18, 1980 
NF: pl 
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Mr. Yates. Tell us what you want us to do. 

Mr. Firzstmons. I'd like to make these three points first if I may. 

Mr. YATES. Certainly. 

Mr. Firzstmons. Over the past few years there has been an 
intrusion of partisan politics in the Federal activities and the pro- 
gram areas of history, heritage, and historic preservation. We feel 
that this is indeed unfortunate. 

Over the past few years there has been a tendency for an in- 
crease in federalization, and concomitantly a decrease in accessibil- 
ity of Federal officials for these program areas. 

Finally, over the past few years there has been a loss of integri- 
ty, stability, and momentum in these programs largely because of 
management ineptness at the Federal level. 

I would hope the the incoming administration would take these 
three negative points into account. 

I have substantial evidence on each of these if you would want to 
deal with it further. 

Getting to the positive side, we feel that the Federal role in these 
areas is a critical one because if not responsively carried out, there 
will be an irretrievable loss of some, if not many, physical evi- 
dences of our national heritage. 

However, critical does not mean large. 

If the Federal participation is well defined and well managed, it 
can fulfill these responsibilities without creating a seepage point in 
the executive branch. By seepage point, I mean an obscure office 
that expends hard funds for obscure programs with nebulous re- 
sults. I’m afraid that transcends this hearing here. 

What should the Federal role be? 

First, the Federal Government must be an example. It must 
carry out programs of survey, documentation, evaluation, and, 
when appropriate, preservation of Federal property. 

Through such a program, it not only should accomplish direct 
program objectives, but it should invent or also improve profession- 
al techniques that could be shared with State, local, and private 
groups. 

I might add that we do not need any more Union Stations where 
$170 million has been squandered off the last x years. 

Mr. Dicks. And the roof doesn’t even hold. 

Mr. Firzsimons. It does not, sir. Well, portions of it do. It’s just 
the holes that cause the problems. 

Mr. Dicks. They closed it down last night. 

Mr. Firzsimons. Yes, sir. And only $170 million. 

Secondly, the Federal Government should provide professional 
guidance, including research to State, local, and private groups, 
which individuals would be unable to provide for themselves. 

I think this is a key issue in segregating what the Federal 
Government should and can do and what they shouldn’t do. 

On the other hand, these same groups can aid each other and the 
Federal office by sharing their professional experiences and techno- 
logical innovations. 

Third, the Federal Government should provide an emergency 
professional team that can quickly collect essential information 
and, if necessary, recommend critical stabilizing actions for histori- 
cal structures threatened with destruction. 
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Fourth, the Federal Government should provide some financial 
support to selected non-federal projects in their incipient stages. 
These are cases where a small amount of well-directed Federal 
money could provide the basis for gathering enough information to 
interest non-federal funding sources for a deserving project. 

Fifth, the Federal Government should provide representation of 
professional staff on international bodies which are concerned with 
history, heritage, and preservation when it is impractical or inap- 
propriate for non-federal professionals to act as representatives. 

Our society, the American Society of Civil Engineers, would be 
pleased to cooperate with the Federal organization given these 
responsibilities. 

In view of the high reputation and professional standards that 
have been associated with the Historic American Building Survey 
and its younger companion, the Historical American Engineering 
Record, we recommend that both for practical purposes and tradi- 
tion they have their organizational integrity restored. 

We would like to call the committee’s attention to our testimony 
before Mr. Sieberling on March 18, 1980, and reconfirm the recom- 
mendations made therein. 

On behalf of the American Society of Civil Engineers, we would 
like to offer your staff the cooperation of our Washington staff in 
drafting this legislation. We hope that the above suggestions will 
be helpful and we thank the committee for an opportunity to 
appear. 

I have one postscriptum, sir, that I would make a little bit 
angrily. 

About a year ago I called the Department of the Interior at- 
tempting to act as a friend of the court for county and State groups 
which were trying to find out how they could best go about saving 
Ferry Farm. 

Ferry Farm is the boyhood home of George Washington. Appar- 
ently over the many decades it had been overlooked as a landmark. 

I tried to get the chief of the HCRS. Of course he was always 
busy. I was given about three extra phone numbers and finally 
spoke to one Federal official and explained to him the situation. 

I said that the county people were interested, but they needed 
some support from the state. The state said they were interested, 
but they could not get any encouragement from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 3 

I checked back in my records and found out that in 1976 the 


Bicentennial Commission had recommended it, but they didn’t go | 


any further until the Park Service had completed a so-called 
master plan. 

I explained this to this gentleman. He said, “To tell you the 
truth, Mr. Fitzsimons, George Washington is passé. That patriotic 
stuff just doesn’t mean much anymore. Therefore, I would discour- 
age you from making any further efforts on its behalf.” 

This angered me. I would hope that it would anger you a little 
bit, too. I feel that this is indicative of the kind of operation that 
has been going on in the Department of Interior over the last 
several years. I would hope that since next year is the 250th 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington that the least we 
could do is procure a few acres at a minimum for his boyhood 
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home and prevent it from going to a developer who will chop it up 
in farmettes of a quarter-acre each. 

I do thank you very much. 

__Mr. Dicxs. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

Mr. Yates. OK. 

Mr. Dicks. In your statement you say, “Over the past few years 
there has been an intrusion of partisan politics in Federal activities 
in the program area of history, heritage, and historic preserva- 
tion.” 

Then you go on to say that there has been a loss of integrity, 
stability, and momentum in these program areas having their goals 
displaced from doing the basic charter for which they were intend- 
ed, that is survey, document, et cetera, historic places. According to 
people in the group they were giving pieces of candy out to a local 
politico who needed some local funds for these surveys which 
became non-professionals doing professional surveys of rehabilita- 
tion, et cetera. 

Mr. Firzstmons. I think it would be inappropriate in the few 
minutes I have here to go into that. However, if you would like, I 
would be delighted to back this up. 

Mr. YATEs. We really don’t have the time now. If you want to file 
an additional statement, we would be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Firzstmons. I’1l be glad to do so. 

The main point, to be very concise about it, was over the past 
four years instead of professional people doing what they were 
chartered to do, these people have been running around, gathering 
funds, using Federal agency funds to get more Federal agency 
funds, that sort of thing, and going out and doing what many 
professionals feel are incompetent studies out of their business 
strictly for what we think are partisan politics. 

Again, I’ll be glad to discuss it later. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much, sir. 


SAN ANTONIO CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
WITNESSES 


LOYCE INCE, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
LOUISE CANTWELL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Yates. Good morning, Ms. Ince. Congressman Loeffler’s 
office called. He’s home sick with the flu. He wanted to be here to 
present you to the committee. He would have been very persuasive 
and charming, but I think you can do pretty well by yourself. 

Ms. Incr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yates. At any rate, his presence is noted here. 

Your statement will be made a part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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107 KING WILLIAM STREET SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 78204 512/224-6163 


February 24, 1981 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. RAYMOND B. INCE, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, SAN 
ANTONIO CONSERVATION SOCIETY, BEFORE THE HOUSE SUB-COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 24, 


LEQeaee 


CONSERVATION” 
SOCIETY 


: : : F 
My name is Loyce Ince and I am Second Vice President of the San paibicninte 5° 


Antonio Conservation Society of San Antonio, Texas. The San Antonio Conservation 

Society was founded in 1924 to encourage the preservation and continued use of our 
city's natural, man-made and cultural heritage. Our fifty-seven year history makes 
us one of the oldest such organizations in the country, with a local membership of 


3,000 in a city of over a million. 


Through the years, we have seen our purpose become a part of the thinking of a vast 
number of our nation's citizens, and indeed, preservation is now being accepted as 

a major tool for urban reinvestment through the conservation of existing buildinas, 
and the raw materials and energy it took to build them. 


The development of the National Register of Historic Places and the grant-in-aid 
programs for the Register properties have greatly contributed to the acceptance of 


these preservation goals. 


While the preservation movement began with the saving of Mount Vernon and national 
monuments, it now is at the forefront of neighborhood and commercial redevelopment. 
Mount Vernon, Woodlawn or a:Spanish Mission may be awesome. but these historic 
treasures do not reflect the entire fabric of our nation's heritage. A rural church, 
a corner store, an industrial structure, and rows of commercial buildings also re- 
flect America's culture and history, and are deserving of preservation. 


In Texas, 198 Grant-in-Aid projects have been funded since 1974. Thirty-one of 

these took place in San Antonio, for a total of $515,430.00 in grants. .In most cases, 
the match has been much greater than 50-50; in fact, grants were matched, on an aver- 
age, with five to ten private dollars for every federal dollar spent. 


As an example, a new hotel was built in the La Villita Historic District nema. 
veloper publicly stated that the location was selected because of three small vernac- 
ular houses on the site. Restoration grant-in-aid was received for a total of 
$80,000.00. The owner actually spent more than $300,000,000 in restoration. Also, 
because federal dollars were used, the total development had to undergo design review, 
to ensure compatability with the historic district. 


Another San Antonio project which used a grant-in-aid was a four-storey structure on 
Alamo Plaza. The owner gave a facade easement to the Conservation Society, along 


The Purpose of this Society is to preserve and to encoura ae ildi | ia 

ge the preservation of historic buildings, objects, and places, relating to the 
ee : ye its natural beauty. and all that is admirably distinctive of our State; and by such physical preservation to keep te hicten, 
of Texas legible and intact to educate the public, especially the youth of today and tomorrow, with knowledge of our inherited regional values. 
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with a gift of $25,000.00, to assist with restoration of that facade. We contrib- 
uted $25,000.00 of our own money raised by our volunteers, and received a grant-in- 
aid of $50,000.00. The total restoration cost of the inside and facade. exceeded 
$400,000.00, after purchase. Besides this generation of private funds at eight times 
the size of the grant, there were also the benefits of the visual impact on the sur- 
rounding area, and the increased tax base for the City. 


The late 19th and early 20th century structures which surround this Plaza are the 
setting for the famous Alamo. Many are decaying and are not the most desirable 
focal point for the four million visitors San Antonio receives each year. The small 
$50,000.00 grant-in-aid enabled us to set the pattern for private restoration in the 
area, which is already underway on several other buildings. 


The incentive and leveraging effect of the grant-in-aid program has been great. In Texas 
alone last year, there were 87 applications for more than $9 Million dollars of 

grants. We received only $567,000.00. All the requests were valid and had the capa- 
bility of matching the grant amounts. Grants which were awarded in 1981 will be 
matched many times by private investments in the buildings to be rehabilitated. This 
incentive has proved to be a wise use of federal tax dollars. However, in this time of 
budget tightening, we know that many grants programs will have to be sacrificed. However, 
besides the need for grants-in-aid, there is another reason to continue the Historic 
Preservation Fund: the funding of. state historic vreservation offices. Let us ex- 
amine this need: 


The federal government gives excellent incentives for the rehabilitation of historic 
properties through the Tax Reform Act. But the tax law alone is-not enough to gener- 
ate preservation projects. Why? Because in order to qualify for the Tax Reform Act 
benefits, the property must be on the National Register, or be certified by the Dept. 
of the Interior as contributing to a certified historic district. This eligibility 
process requires staff on the state level. In San Antonio, twelve tax act certifi- 
cation applications have been processed since 1976, generating over $3,147.000 in 
reinvestment projects. 


The private investors.who undertook these projects needed the Texas Historical Com- 
mission to process their certifications and rehabilitation plans. On-site visits and 
project consultation was also provided by the Historical Commission to each investor. 
The Tax Act is a mighty investment generator, but it cannot work alone. During its 
first five years, the benefits were just beginning to become known, yet results were 
dramatic. Now, with the extension of the Tax Reform Act until 1983, as introduced by 
Senator Lloyd Bentsen of Texas, the state historic preservation offices across the 
nation are being overwhelmed with requests for National Register nominations, to get 
buildings eligible for the tax write-offs. State preservation offices are being lit- 
erally besieged with requests for Tax Act certifications, and for grants-in-aid to do 
Surveys and preservation plans for these projects. 


If the Tax Act is to continue to function as a vital private sector tool for urban 
reinvestment, then the funding of state preservation offices must continue full-force. 


In Texas alone, Tax Act certifications have generated over $47.5 Million in rehab- 
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ilitation projects in three years. This is an astounding incentive for urban rein- 
vestment. Take, for example, these current Texas projects which will have to be 
certified by Texas Historical Commission Staff: the forty-million dollar Adol phus 
Hotel restoration in Dallas; the sixty-five million dollar Rice Hotel restoration in 
Houston, and the multi-million dollar Texas Hotel restoration in Fort worth: Tmo 
qualify for the Tax Act, each one must first be surveyed, nominated and listed as a 
National Register property through the Texas. Historical Commission. Also, to qual- 
ify, each one will have to have the rehabilitation plans certified by the Dept. of 
Interior, also through the Texas Historical Commission. Ninety-seven per cent of 

the cases that are sent to Washington by our state historical Commission are approved 
with no changes by the Dept. of the Interior. Without funding of the state preser- 
vation offices, the burden of tax certifications would become an impossible burden for 
federal offices to bear. The historic preservation fund is needed to provide this 
core of staff in the states, to help process the increasing preservation projects 
being generated bv the Tax Reform Act. 


The Historic Preservation Fund is, as you know, a dedicated fund, set at $150 million 
dollars per year by the National Congress, which cannot be spent unless appropriated 
by Congress. Two years ago, $55 million dollars of this $150 million dollar fund were 
appropriated: last year, it was only $32.5 million; and this vear, the President is 
recommending only $5 million dollars in appropriations from the historic preservation 


fund. When the program was passed by the National Congress, it was envisioned that 
this fund would be a full-partnership effort on a 50-50 matching basis with states and 
local entities. In realitv, the federal dollars have been matched many times more 


than that. The Texas legislature has responded to this call to partnership by esta- 
blishing an annual $300,000 fund for a small grant program, and by authorizing 

the Texas Historical Commission to qive technical assistance to the public for 
every type of historic preservation activity. Texas has honored its part of this 
partnership with the federal government; we wish to continue to do so. 


It is true that some states do not have as large and active a preservation program 
as Texas, but this is all the more reason not to stop the funding which keeps state 
historic preservation offices alive. Grants-in-aid are especially needed in states 
where surveys still need to be undertaken, to identify and certify those buildings 
which could qualify for Tax Reform Act benefits. And once they are qualified, state 
staff is needed to process the Tax Act projects. 


ae are deeply concerned, not only as members of a conservation organization, but as 
citizens and taxpayers, that the massive budget cuts which are necessary to balance 
our nation's budget be done in a fair and proportionate manner. Please begin your 
reckoning with the $150 million dollar dedicated amount of the Historic Preservation 
Find; assess carefully its contributions in the past at less than full funding; 

and judge for yourself whether it deserves to be continued at a compromise level in an 
effective amount. We are certain that the private investment figures speak to you in 
favor of this partnership. 


Thank you for your consideration. 
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Two San Antonio examples of Grant-in-wid projects: 


Alamo Plaza Historic District: 


W.W. Reyter Building 


Project Work: $ 8,000 HSR 
2,000 General requirements 
| 3,000 Demolition 
i 26,000 Cleaning of masonry 
20,000 Repointing, masonry repair 
| “52000 Reconstruction of two bay windows 
5,000 Roof 
21,000 Window repairs 
21,000 — Painting 
Total Cost $151,000 


Share distribution: $75,000 HPF Grant 
al 76,000 San Antonio Conservation Society 
(private funds) 


George Dullnig Building 


Project Work: $80,000 Masonry 
SEA S010) Carpentry 
23,000 Painting 
21,000 Roof 
30,000 Structural steel 
42,000 Mechanical 
33,000 Electrical 
46,000 Professional fees 
Total Cost $446,500 
Share distribution: $56,500 HPF Grant 


390,000 Private developer 
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Ms. Ince. My name is Loyce Ince. I am second Vice President of 
the San Antonio Conservation Society. To my left, is Louise 
Cantwell, our Executive Director. | : 

The Conservation Society was founded in 1924 and today has 
over 3,000 volunteer members in the city of one million. 

We appear before you today to express concern for the future of 
our national, local, and State structures, and the need to preserve 
them for future generations. 

We're pleased to have Congressman Loeffler serving on your 
committee and we feel that he will be a great asset. 

The preservation movement has expanded from the realm of 
historic house museums and great monuments such as Mount 


Vernon. Now our preservation includes neighborhoods and com- - 


mercial revitalization and is accepted as a major tool for urban 
reinvestment through the conservation of existing buildings. 

Mr. YAaTEs. Isn’t your city the one that has that beautiful canal? 

Ms. INCE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Did you do that under the preservation movement? 

Ms. Incr. The San Antonio Conservation Society is responsible 
for our river being intact, having gone before our city council when 
they wanted to enclose that. 

Mr. YATES. How do you enclose a river? 

Ms. CANTWELL. As a sewage canal. 

Ms. IncE. We have indeed been responsible for working very 
dedicatedly toward the preservation of our river. 

Mr. YATES. You have received national acclaim for that rehabili- 
tation. 

Ms. Incr. When the Historic Preservation Fund was dedicated, it 
was envisioned by the national Congress as a 50/50 matching basis 
with State and local entities. 

The Texas legislature has responded, and as concerned members 
of a conservative conservation organization, we urge that you con- 
sider carefully the degree of cuts in the Historic Preservation 
Fund. 

Recognizing that sacrifices must be made by every grant pro- 
gram, we wish to point out that there is another important func- 
tion of the Historic Preservation Fund other than the small grant- 
in-aid program which has an excellent leveraging record. 

The Fund also contributes to the State historic preservation of- 
fices which process the National Register applications and the Tax 
Reform Act certification for rehabilitation of historic properties. 

We agree with the President that the States should take care of 
the administration of their own programs. The present Congress 
has voted to extend the tax incentives which we believe will stimu- 
late many millions of dollars in private restoration over the next 
three years. 

We ask that at the State level certification of these private 
projects be allowed to continue. We do not think a federally based 
review will serve the goals of the program of the President. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. We appreciate the good work 
you're doing. 


NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 


LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION FUND 
WITNESSES 


FRANKLIN PARKER, CHAIRMAN, PINELANDS COMMISSION 
TERRANCE MOORE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Yates. Governor Byrne has sent us a letter which may be 
made a part of the record, a letter dated February 23, and ad- 
dressed to me as Chairman of the committee. He encloses a state- 
ment of Mr. Parker, Chairman of the New Jersey Pinelands Com- 
mission which together with its appendices will be made a part of 
the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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STATE OF NEw JERS1Y 
OiarisiKeis Wir aie 1s; (CKO Wa WS CNX 
REN TON 
08625 


BRENOAN T. BYRNE 


GOVERNOR 


a ee 


February 23, 1981 


Honorable Sidney Yates 
Chairman 

-House Appropriations Committee 
Subcommittee on Interior q 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


er Te ee ee ee eee 


Dear Congressman Yates: 


I have asked: Mr. Franklin Parker,-Chairman of the New Jersey 
‘Pinelands Commission, to testify before you today regarding continued 
-funding for planning and acquisition of the Pinelands National Reserve. 
Section 502 of the National Parks and: Recreation Act of 1978 authorized 
$26 million for such purposes. 


The State of New Jersey. has taken the necessary steps to preserve 
and protect this unique national resource through the adoption of the 
Comprehensive Management Plan for the New Jersey Pinelands. The Plan, 
‘recently approved by the Secretary of the Interior, fully implements the 
-provisions of the National. Reserve concept,.as :contained in the federal 
act. 


Ae ee ee eee ee 


es Se 


I view the continued funding of this program to be of utmost 
importance to the State of.New Jersey. The partnership of various levels 
of government to effectively preserve and protect the significant national 
“treasure represented by the Pinelands is producing the strongest measure 
of success. The effort results in millions of dollars of savings from the 
more traditional approaches centered on complete land aquisition of unique 
areas. 


. 
| 


Through the passage of the State's Pinelands Protection Act, and the 
_adoption of the Comprehensive Management Plan, New Jersey has fulfilled 
its .obligation under the National Parks and Recreation Act of 1978. I 
believe it is imperative for: the continued success of this program that 
the remaining $2.95 million appropriated by Congress be available for the 
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immediate purchase of critical areas in the Pinelands. I also request 
your favorable consideration of the $8 million request contained in 
President Carter's budget submission. 

The National Reserve concept, which has been successfully tested in 
New Jersey, is an important step in promoting federal, State, and local 
cooperation in the field of land-use. The minimal investment by the 
Federal Government, as requested, will produce significant benefits to 
future generations of this State and the Nation. 


iceraAy, 


GOVERNOR 


State of New Jersey 
PINELANDS COMMISSION 
P.O. BOX 7, NEW LISBON, N.J. 08064 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN E. PARKER, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE NEW JERSEY PINELANDS 
COMMISSION BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 


February 24, 1981 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am 
Franklin Parker, Chairman of the New Jersey Pinelands Commission. 
I am indeed honored to be here with you today, on behalf of 
Governor Brendan T. Byrne, to discuss our visions for one of 
this Nation's natural treasures, the New Jersey Pinelands. 

Let me say at the outset that although I come before you 
to request continued funding support for the Pinelands 
protection effort, I am nevertheless. cognizant of the desire 
to reduce future Federal expenditures in many national 
programs. At first glance, these two objectives may appear 
to be at odds; however, I can assure you that nothing could 
be further from the truth. Let me explain. 

In the fall of 1978, the Congress passed, and the President 
signed into law, the National Parks and Recreation Actes 
Section 502 of that Act created this Country's first National 
Reserve, the New Jersey Pinelands National Reserve. The 
National Reserve concept signaled a major change in the 
Federal government's conservation strategy. Instead of protecting 
an outstanding national resource through large scale, direct 
Federal acquisition, the Congress vested the principal 
responsibility in the State of New Jersey. 

Consider for a moment the significance of this action. 
Throughout our history, the Federal government has traditionally 
expended millions upon millions of dollars to purchase 


New Jersey Is An Equal Opportunity Emplover 
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areas of natural importance thereby creating large national 
parks, wildlife refuges, and forests. Once acquired, the 
Federal government assumes a still larger committment - 
that of paying for the continued stewardship of the land. 
Not so in the Pinelands of New Jersey - an area that 
contains 1.1 million acres---larger than the State of 
Rhode Island; that is the home for some 400,000 people; 
that is a productive agricultural region; and which would 
carry an acquisition price tag exceeding one billion dollars. 
Rather, the Congress forged a partnership with the State 
to protect this unique resource. Using State and local 
authority, the charge to New Jersey was to develop, and I 
quote, 


‘a comprehensive management plan...to assure orderly 
public and private development in the area" 


The role of the Federal government, on the other hand, was 
to offer technical help in that effort and provide $26 million 
in financial assistance - up to $3 million of which would 
support the planning program with the remaining $23 million used 
to help acquire particularly significant properties. 

So you see, at a savings of a billion dollars plus 
untold millions for Federal land management, the people 
of this Nation would preserve a truly outstanding resource. 
This marks, I believe, the start of a new era in conservation - 
one which establishes a true partnership between all levels 
of government and places the primary responsibility for action 
with the State. If other national treasures are to be saved 
in these times of fiscal austerity, the Congress must continue 
to foster the partnership it envisioned through the Pinelands 
National Reserve. 

Which brings me to the point at hand. Although the 
State of New Jersey has made significant progress to protect 
this vast resource, we nevertheless need the continued support 
of the Congress to make the dream a reality. 
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The Comprehensive Management Plan for the Pinelands 
was adopted by our Commission in November, 1980 and thereafter 
approved by the Governor and the Secretary of the Interior. 
Under what may be the most progressive State land use 
legislation in the country, the Plan carries with it the 
force of law in New Jersey. Under its provisions, the central 
and most sensitive portions of the Pinelands are clearly 
protected from over-development. Yet, the Plan also provides 
for needed economic development in the region. For example, 
the opportunity exists for more than 230,000 new homes to 
be built, more than triple what currently exists. Because 
of this balance and the redirection of growth achieved through 
the Plan, the 17 trillion gallon underground aquifer of pure 
water will be protected, our extensive cranberry and blueberry 
industries will thrive, and our coastal estuaries and shellfishing 
industry will be maintained...while at the same time allowing 
for traditional economic growth. 
However, two cornerstones of the Plan remain to be fulfilled. 
Although the Plan is in place, the Pinelands Commission 
as well as 60 some units of local government must continue 
to refine and improve its land use programs. Only through 
more detailed and site specific planning can the broad 
protection programs of the Plan be realized. The cost of 
local government planning during the next year alone approaches 
Si milh lion 
At this point in time, the prior Federal planning 
appropriation of $800,000 has been expended and we must look 
forward to additional financial resources as we enter this 
second and most crucial phase of planning. An additional $2.2 
million is authorized in Section 502 and I can state unequivocally 
that every penny would be well spent. | 
Of course, the Plan's land use programs are not the answer 
in and of themselves. An acquisition program geared towards 
protecting some 100,000 acres of critical environmental, recreation, 
and cultural resources is estimated to cost $81 million. Along 
with State money, we have to date used $8.25 of the $11.2 million 
appropriated under Section 502 for acquisition and have supplemented 
that with $5.5 million in Federal Land and Water Conservation funds. 
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That, of course, represents the acquisition of 26,000 acres 
and we have, quite literally, proposals ready to acquire 
thousands of additional acres. Frankly, these proposals 
will lie dormant and critical areas will be lost if a 
significant portion of the remaining $11.8 million dollars 
authorized for Pinelands acquisition is not forthcoming. 

As I mentioned, the Land and Water Conservation Fund also 
plays a vital role in our acquisition strategy; thus, its 
continued support is also crucial. 

In conclusion, the State of New Jersey supports 
President Carter's budget request for fiscal year 1982. This 
would provide through the federal side of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund an additional $8 million to support 
continued Pinelands planning and acquisition and supplement 
the previous $12 million appropriation. To rescind any 
portion of the $2.95 million for Pinelands acquisition currently 
remaining from the previous appropriation or to ignore the 
future needs that we know exist in the months ahead would 
indeed be ominous. In fact, I fear that it would be a major 
blow to future opportunities to protect our Nation's 
land and water resources in a manner which preserves State 
responsibility and, at the same time, conserves the Federal 
pocketbook. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks but I will be 
glad to answer any questions the Subcommittee may have. 
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Mr. YATES. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Parker. Thank you, Congressman Yates and members of the 
subcommittee. Do you want me to read Governor Byrne’s letter? 

Mr. Yates. No. That’s part of the record. 

And your statement is part of the record. What I want you to do 
is tell us in your own words what you want us to do. 

First, let me ask you a question. Is the Pinelands controversy 
settled between your respective members of Congress? 

Mr. Parker. I don’t believe it will ever be completely settled. 

Basically we’re here today to ask that we keep in place the 
appropriation which was made this year of $11.2 million for acqui- 
sition of very critical areas within the Pinelands area. In any 
event, we ask that there be no attempt to cut back on that $11.2 | 
million, particularly with the amounts which have not been finally 
approved by the Interior Department. 

Interior has approved roughly the use of about $8.2 million out of 
the $11.2 million that Congress has appropriated. 

We come here today asking that the remaining $2.95 million be 
kept in place. We think it is absolutely vital to programs we have 
already initiated for acquisition of very sensitive areas in the Pine- 
lands area. 

Secondly, we are asking that your subcommittee give favorable 
consideration to the request for funding of an additional $8 million 
in the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 

But as I say, members of this committee are approached by 
colleagues of ours who are on both sides of the controversy. 

Mr. Parken. I think it’s most unfortunate for the Nation and for 
New Jersey in particular. 

Mr. Yates. I hope you can find some way to settle it. 

Mr. Moors. Mr. Chairman, if I might, with the discussions 
among the various Congressmen from the State of New Jersey, I 
think there is general agreement that acquisition of the Pinelands 
is a desirable goal. I think the controversy is more over the regula- 
tory portion of the program. | | 

Mr. Parker’s statement, as well as the Governor’s letter, really 
deals with the acquisition funding. 

Mr. Yates. I think that’s a very important point. Thank you. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, LWCF, BUREAU OF LAND 
MANAGEMENT, NPS 


WITNESS 


ELVIS J. STAHR, SENIOR COUNSELOR AND PAST PRESIDENT 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Stahr’s testimony on behalf of the National 
Audubon Society may be included in the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF ELVIS J, STAHR 
SENIOR COUNSELOR AND PAST PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
February 24, 1981 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee: I appreciate the opportunity 

to present the views of our organization regarding several of the programs 
and Fiscal Year 1982 budget requests of the Department of the Interior, 
including the Land and Water Conservation Fund, the Fish & Wildlife Service, 
the National Park Service, the Bureau of Land Management and the implementa- 
tion of the Alaska Lands Act. . 


We, like yourselves, are only beginning to be able to analyze the impacts 
of the Reagan Administration's proposed budget amendments for FY 1982. 
Based upon the information available to date, we are greatly concerned that 
the severity of budget cuts proposed for conservation programs may be dis- 
proportionate and in many cases ill-advised. Because the details of the 
Reagan Administration budget have not yet emerged, our comments today can 
only reflect our analysis of the original Carter Administration budget and 
some of our broad concerns with the new budget proposals. I respectfully 
request, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that the National Audubon Society have 
the opportunity to provide your Subcommittee with further comment: after the 
full Reagan budget is released in March. 


Well aware of this Subcommittee's longstanding concern for the conservation 
of our nation's fish, wildlife and other natural resources, and sensitive 
to the difficulties which confront you in preparing an equitable and 
economically responsible budget, I shall, today, highlight the funding needs 
of programs which we feel are truly essential to the adequate management of 
this nation's natural resources. 


The National Audubon Society does not take the position that cuts cannot be 
made in the original FY 1982 budget (hereinafter called the "Carter budget" 
for brevity.) In fact we -have joined with other environmental organizations 
in outlining some $13 billion in reductions in environmentally disruptive 
and economically unsound programs, including water projects, the MX missile 
project, the synfuels program, and many others. However, as a general rule 
the funding for resource conservation programs simply cannot be cut deeply 
without causing irreversible damage to the natural heritage of this country. 
Small short-term savings can create huge long-term costs, in programs such 
as these. 


Now, as to funding needs for the particular purposes listed in my opening 
paragraph: 


LAND AND WATER -CONSERVATION FUND 


We are strongly opposed to the Reagan Administration's proposal to, in 
essence, do away with the Land and Water Conservation Fund. This fund has 
provided our federal conservation agencies with the capability to gradually 
expand our land conservation systems as population and resource development 
pressures in our country continue to escalate. President Reagan's Program 
for Economic Recovery not only calls for recisions in the FY 1981 budget for 
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the Land and Water Conservation Fund, but proposes changes making monies 
specified for the Fund available for other uses. The Reagan proposal does 
not make allowance even for continued funding of acquisitions. already 
authorized by Congress, with the exception of current. court awards and 
"emergency" acquisitions. 


The Land and Water Fund which has been specifically earmarked by Congress 

for land acquisition should not be transferred to operations and maintenance 
expenses as proposed by the Reagan Administration. Too many critical areas 

for which protective federal action has already been mandated: would be lost 

if acquisition funding were cut off in mid-stream. A number of Congressionally 
authorized parks, scenic rivers, trails, national recreation areas and 

national monuments will be but partially acquired and unavailable to the 

public or difficult to manage. We urge your Subcommittee, most specifically, 
to retain a reasonable portion of ‘the $335 million for federal acquisition 

in the original Carter budget. 


It is troubling that programs as fundamental to the Nation's conservation 
efforts as the Land and Water Fund should already be under legislative as 
well as budgetary attack. Secretary James Watt, at his Senate ..confirmation 
hearings, provided repeated assurances that he did not feel that the 
environmental laws currently on the books required major change. -And yet in 
the Reagan Administration's first general statement on the subject, concrete 
proposals are being made to gut a carefully deliberated law. A very heavy 
hand has been applied to this program, rather than a fair and equitable 
sharing of the burden of dealing with the Nation's immediate economic problems. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The Habitat Preservation Program of the Fish and Wildlife Service has played 
a vital role in the protection of fish and wildlife resources and ecosystems _ 
crucial to their survival. Through this program, we are alerted to such 
matters as the effect of environmental contamination resulting from the 
dumping of mineral extraction wastes or chemical spraying on important habitats. 
The Carter budget level of $52.8 million maintained the Habitat Preservation 
Program at a level consistent with the current fiscal year. With the pressures 
on key habitats around the country growing year by year, ‘any°major reductions 
of. the program would be seriously detrimental. ‘The taskvof .managing our fish 
‘and wildlife resources:cannot be separated from management’ and protection 
-of,habitat, making this program truly fundamental to many of the other 
responsibilities of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


‘We noted with concern. the Reagan Administration's intention to continue 

funding only for "high priority endangered species programs.'' The Fish and 
Wildlife Service has made significantstrides in recent years in assessing the 
survival and restoration capabilities of many endangered species. The Carter 
budget of $25.3 million prepares to maintain this effort. It is our hope 

that the Reagan budget, when it is completed, will maintain a funding level 
close to that. Concentration solely on recovery efforts for endangered species 
with already approved recovery plans would hardly do.justice to the endangered 
species problem. We-urge the Subcommittee to act to protect the program, sie 
necessary. 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE = 


I haven't time to comment at length on the National Park Service budget, 

but the new burdens which are being placed upon the Park Service should 

not go unnoticed. In eliminating the Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service, Secretary Watt has itemized several responsibilities which will be 
transferred to the Park Service. The transfer of such programs as the Urban 
Parks and Recreation Program, the Wild and Scenic Rivers System and the 
Historic Preservation Program must be accompanied with a concomitant transfer 
of budget authority, if the action is not to impair very seriously either . 
those programs themselves, or other programs already under the Park Service, 
or both. We urge the Subcommittee to analyze this action with care when 
details becom available. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Certain elements of the BLM budget are of particular concern to us. Critical 
funds are provided in the Carter budget for recreation Management. These 
include both recreation resource management and wilderness programs, which 
must be maintained, if overall balance among resource uses on the public lands 
is to exist. The Carter budget of $24.7 million for wilderness management 
would allow completion of the BLM wilderness study program by 1987. Nothing 
is gained by failing to complete this program in a timely manner. To do 
adequate wilderness studies it is necessary to comply with the established 
planning process. Shortcuts and acceleration of carefully planned reviews 

for areas under consideration for wilderness designation would be a disservice 
to the public interest. In conjunction with the studies themselves, BLM 
needs the manpower and the funding to implement a sound interim management 
policy. The Carter budget proposes the bare minimum for interim management 
purposes. 


One particular aspect of BLM's recreation resources budget should be high- 
lighted. The $400,000 provided for the California Desert Conservation Area 
in the Carter budget should be sufficient to undertake implementation of the 
plan for that area. However, because user conflicts are many and intense in 
that area, careful management will be critical, and cuts in that budget, if 
they were to occur, would seriously jeopardize the success of this plan, which 
was years in the making. 


ALASKA LANDS ACT IMPLEMENTATION 


When the Alaska Lands Act became law last December, it mandated wise management 
of some of our Nation's finest natural treasures. To uphold that mandate, 

we consider the overall funding level of $14.4 million in the Carter budget 
for Alaska Lands Act implementation to be appropriate. The Reagan Administra- 
tion has as yet indicated no specific recommendations for change in Alaska- 
related budgets of the Fish and Wildlife Service, National Park Service or 

| Bureau of Land Management. However, in proposing to "focus on effective 
management of existing facilities” in national parks and to defer "some opera- 
‘tions and maintenance activities on newly acquired and expanded refuges," 
Secretary Watt seems to be leaving the door open to serious cuts in the 
Alaska-related budgets. 
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In light of last year's nationwide interest in the Alaska Lands Act, we 
feel that there is a clear public mandate to embark on implementation. 

We urge this Subcommittee to provide necessary funding for this new system 
of parks and refuges. It would be a fundamental error in judgment, we 
believe, to save a few dollars in the short term on the planning and 
management needed to assure the best long term use and stewardship of 
these vast areas. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me just say that the National Audubon 
Society hopes that-as and when the Subcommittee has a detailed budget to 
work with, you will strive to assure that the reductions in conservation 
programs are, at worst, no more extreme than the overall federal budget 

cuts for FY 1982. We feel that the original Carter budget proposals for 
conservation programs are reasonable and urge you to use them as a working 
base. I scarcely need to tell you, Mr. Chairman, that the budget road is a 
long one, but as the process gets under way, we urge you to establish sensible 
funding levels on the House side which can withstand emotional enthusiasms 
for blind slashes in federal spending no matter how important the investment. 
As I mentioned in opening, we hope to supply you with more detailed comments 
when the Reagan budget is released. Thank you. 
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Mr. Staur. I’m Elvis Stahr, Senior Counselor and past President 
of the National Audubon Society, a conservation organization of 
some 440,000 members nationwide. I thank you for this opportuni- 
ty. 

We, like yourselves, are only beginning to be able to analyze the 
impacts of the Reagan Administration’s proposed budget amend- 
ments for Fiscal 1982 because not all are ready yet. 

Based on information available to date, we’re gravely concerned 
that the severity of budget cuts proposed for conservation programs 
may be disproportionate and in many cases ill-advised. 

I'd like to request, Mr. Chairman, that we have an opportunity 
to provide your committee with further comment after the full 
budget proposals of the new administration are released in March. 

Mr. Yates. We would be glad to receive them. 

Mr. Stanr. Thank you. 

I’m well aware of the subcommittee’s long-standing concerns 
with the conservation of our Nation’s land, wildlife, and other 
natural resources. I’m sensitive to the difficulties which confront 
you in preparing an equitable and economically responsible budget. 

The National Audubon Society does not take the position that 
cuts cannot be made in the Carter budget. In fact, we recently 
joined with some other environmental organizations in identifying 
and recommending some $13 billion in reductions in environmen- 
tally disruptive and economically unsound programs including a 
number of water projects, the MX missile project, the synfuels 
program, and a good many others. 

However, as a general rule, the funding for resource conserva- 
tion programs simply cannot be cut deeply without causing irre- 
versible damage to the natural heritage of this country. 

Small short-term savings in programs of this kind can create 
huge long-term costs. | 

Now I go very quickly as to funding needs for five particular 
programs. 

We're strongly opposed to the new administration’s proposal to 
in essence do away with the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 

This Fund has provided Federal conservation agencies with the 
capability to gradually expand our land conservation systems as 
population and resource development pressures in our country con- 
tinue to escalate. 

The new proposal does not make allowance even for continued 
funding of acquisitions already authorized by the Congress with the 
exception of current court awards and emergency acquisitions. 

This Fund, which has been specifically earmarked by the Con- 
gress for land acquisitions, should not be transferred to O&M ex- 
penses as proposed by the new administration. Too many critical 
areas would be lost. 

We urge your committee quite specifically to retain a reasonable 
portion of the $335 million for Federal acquisition. 

Secretary James Watt, at his Senate confirmation hearings, pro- 
vided repeated assurances that he did not feel that the environ- 
mental law that is currently on the books required major change. 
Yet the administration’s first general statement on the subject 
contains concrete proposals to gut a carefully deliberated and very 
successful law. 
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They seem to propose laying a very heavy hand on this program 
rather than a fair and equitable share of the burden of dealing 
with the Nation’s immediate problems. 

Next, the Habitat Preservation Program of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has provided a vital role in the protection of fish and 
wildlife resources and ecosystems crucial to their survival. 

$52.8 million would maintain the Habitat Preservation Program 
at a consistent level. With the pressures on key habitats around 
the country growing year by year, major reductions of the program 
would be seriously detrimental. . 

The task of managing America’s fish and wildlife resources 
cannot be separated by management and protection of habitat. 

We note with concern the new administration’s stated intention - 
to continue funding only for high priority and dangered species 
programs. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has made significant strides in 
recent years in assessing the survival and restoration capabilities 
of many endangered species. : 

It’s our hope that the budget, when completed, will maintain a 
funding level close to that of $25.3 billion in the original fiscal year 
1982 budget. 

Concentration solely on recovery efforts for endangered species 
with already approved recovery plans would not do justice to the 
endangered species program and its objectives. 7 

Next, I don’t have time to comment at length on the National 
Park Service budget. I would merely say that in eliminating the 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service, the Secretary has 
itemized a number of responsibilities to be transferred to the Park 
Service. A transfer of programs must be accompanied with a con- 
comitant transfer of budget authority if the action is not to impair 
very seriously either the programs themselves or other programs 
already under the Park Service, or both. 

We urge you to analyze this action with care when the details 
become available. 

Fourth is the BLM. Certain elements of the Bureau of Land 
Management’s budget are of particular concern to us. Critical 
funds must be provided for recreation management. These include 
recreation resource management and wilderness programs which 
need to be maintained if overall balance on resource uses on public 
lands is to exist. 

$24.7 million for wilderness management would allow completion 
of the BLM wilderness study by 1987. Nothing is gained by failure 
to complete this program in a timely and yet carefully planned 
manner. 

In conjunction with the studies themselves, the Bureau needs the 
PARLONE and funding to implement a sound interim management 
policy. 

I’d like to highlight quickly one particular aspect of their recrea- 
tion resources budget. The $400,000 provided for the California 
Desert Conservation Area ought to be sufficient to undertake im- 
plementation of the plan for that area. 

However, because user conflicts are many and intense in that 
area, careful management will be critical. Cuts in that budget, if 
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they were to occur, could seriously jeopardize the success of the 
plan which has been years in the making. 

Fifth, the Alaska Lands Act, which became law last December, 
mandated wise management of some of our Nation’s finest natural 
treasures. 

To uphold that mandate, we consider the overall funding level of 
$14.4 million in the original budget for implementation of the act 
to be appropriate. 

We do not yet have from the Reagan Administration specific 
recommendations for change in the Alaska related budgets of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the National Park Service, or the 
Bureau of Land Management. However, in proposing “to focus on 
effective management of existing facilities” in national nats and 
to defer “some operations and maintenance activities on newly 
acquired and expanded refuges”, Secretary Watt seems to be leav- 
ing the door open to propose serious cuts in the Alaska related 
budgets. 

In the light of last year’s and recent year’s nationwide interest in 
the Alaska Lands Act, we feel there is a clear public mandate to 
embark on implementing it. It would be a fundamental error in 
judgment, we think, to save a few dollars in the short term on the 
planning and management needed to assure the best long term use 
and stewardship of those vast areas. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me just say that the National Audu- 
bon Society hopes that as and when the subcommittee has a de- 
tailed budget to work with, you’ll strive to assure that the reduc- 

tions in conservation programs are at worst no more extreme than 
the overall Federal budget cuts for fiscal year 1982. 

We feel the original budget proposals for conservation programs 
were reasonable and we hope you will use them as a working base. 

I scarcely need to tell you that the budget road is long, but as the 
process gets underway, we urge that your committee establish 
sensible funding levels on the House side which will withstand and 
balance the emotional enthusiasm for blind slashes of Federal ex- 
penditures no matter how important the investment. 

Thank you very much. | 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much, Mr. Stahr. 


THE WILDERNESS SOCIETY 
ALASKA LANDS 
WITNESSES 


REBECCA WODDER 
TERRY SOPHER 


Mr. Yates. Your statements will be made a part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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Statement of Terry Sopher, Representing The Wilderness Society, Before 

the House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee 

on Interior, February 24, 1981, On the Proposed Fiscal Year 1982 Budget 
for the Bureau of Land Management 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am Terry R. Sopher, 
The Wilderness Society's staff specialist on public lands administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management. I received my formal education in the 
West in natural resource management, and my entire professional career has 
been in the conservation and resource management field. Prior to joining 
The Wilderness Society one month ago, I was Chief of the Division of 
Wilderness and Environmental Areas in the Washington, D.C. office of the 
Bureau of Land Management. 


The Wilderness Society is a national organization representing 45,000 
members dedicated to promoting a land ethic and effective multiple use and 
sustained yield management of the public lands. We appreciate this 
opportunity to present testimony concerning the proposed Fiscal Year 1982 
budget for the U.S. Bureau of Land Management. 


[. General Perspective 


The Wilderness Society supports the President's goal of creating a 
healthy economy, including the reduction of wasteful and unnecessary 
Federal expenditures. In this spirit, last week The Wilderness Society 
joined with five other national conservation organizations in recommending 
a series of budget cuts and revenue measures for the Administration's con- 
sideration. We believe those measures have the potential for enhancing 
economic efficiency and productivity, and for strengthening the effectiveness 
of market forces and competition, while providing necessary environmental 
protection. And of course, we agree that reductions should be equitably 
distributed across Federal programs. 


1901 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 


(202) 828-6600 
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Decisions on the BLM budget are particularly important in light of 
the many critical national resource issues involving these lands. As 
you know, the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 (FLPMA) 
established a dramatic new management mandate for the BLM. There are 
several concepts that lie at the heart of the FLPMA mandate: 


(1) BLM lands are national resource lands 


(2) The lands and resources should be managed for multiple use 
and sustained yield 


(3) Good resource decisions depend on a sound planning process. 


These important principles provide the major criteria for analyzing 
the proposed BLM budget. And they lead us to the following major con- 
clusions on what the budget should achieve: 


(1) A sound resource planning process must be maintained; 


(2) Multiple use and sustained yield requires effective resource 
protection as well as resource development. 


Now I would like to address each of these in a little more detail before 
commenting on the specifics of the Carter Administration's proposed budget 
for BLM for Fiscal Year 1982. 


1. A sound resource planning process. 


BLM has begun to make significant progress in developing and imple- 
menting the sound planning base FLPMA mandated for decision-making. 
Admittedly, continued attention needs to be directed to how that process 
can be improved and made more efficient. BLM has recognized this. 


But there are several components that are critical to a BLM planning 
process that leads to defendable, enduring decisions. Again, these were 
recognized by FLPMA: 


(a) good resource inventories 

(b) competent analysis of data 

(c) full consideration of socio-economic and environmental effects 
(d) meaningful public involvement 

(e) coordination with state and local planning. 


It is frequently tempting to consider reducing budgets for planning, 
with the idea that decisions can still be made without any real problem. 
This approach may reduce immediate expenses, but in the long run it is the 
most costly--in time, dollar costs, and the effects of bad decisions. 


76-640 O - 81 - 75 
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There are numerous examples in BLM's history of this. And there's an 
old saw in BLM that has considerable truth to it: "there's never 
enough time to do it right the first time, but there's always time to 
do it over." Planning is only as good as the inventories and analysis. 
on which it is based. And decisions cannot be implemented effectively 
if there has not been good public involvement and coordination. 


2. Effective Resource Protection 


FLPMA's concept of multiple use emphasizes the need for a balancing 
of resource development with resource protection. The budget must strike 
such a balance. It must ensure that there is adequate funding and 
competent staff to: 


@ develop effective but efficient standards and processes for 
regulating development 


e effectively monitor activities on the public land to prevent 
unnecessary resource degradation and to protect important 
national resources 


6 expeditiously enforce the law in cases of noncompliance 


We must not allow significant natural values recognized by FLPMA 
to be degraded because of inadequate resources to manage them in an 
enduring manner. 


Il. Specific Comments on Budget 


With these principles in mind, we reviewed the Carter Administration's 
proposed budget for BLM in Fiscal Year 1982. With several exceptions 
noted below, we concluded the proposal is reasonable. Following are the 
specific areas we believe need reconsideration. 


1. Offshore Leasing. While the proposed budget provides an 
increase in funding for environmental studies necessary for the leasing 
program, it is not adequate. Page 49 of the budget justification notes a 
decline in the program's ability to respond to issues important for 
resolution for further leasing decisions. 


2. Administration of the Surface Mining Regulations. We urge the 
Committee to carefully evaluate the adequacy of funding and manpower for 


effective implementation of these regulations. For several reasons, we 
believe this may be seriously under staffed. First, we think BLM has 
underestimated the level of effort required to process notices and mining 
plans in the short time periods provided in the regulations. BLM's 
processing of the notices and plans should be thoughtful so that miners 
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can obtain constructive advice on how operations can be designed to 
minimize problems. Shortage of personnel leads to simplistic responses, 
poor standards and delays in processing. 


Second, we believe BLM has underestimated the number of compliance 
checks that will be necessary to ensure effective resource protection 
and management. Many in the mining industry have strongly opposed the 
issuance of regulations. So the potential exists for considerable non- 
compliance in filing notices and plans. Additionally, we question the 
assumption that compliance checks are necessary only on operations most 
likely to cause substantial damage. The budget does not indicate the 
existence of any substantial program to ensure filing of notices and plans. 
How then can BLM know which operations may cause "substantial" damage? 
Furthermore, every mining operation needs access of some type, and access 
has the potential for causing substantial damage. 


3. Natural History and Cultural Resources. Pages 106-109 of the 


budget justification indicate that the proposed budget increases are not 
adequate to fully protect identified cultural and natural history values, 
let alone complete the inventory process. 


4. Wilderness Review. 


a. Accelerated study. Here we encourage the Committee to consider 
an opportunity to reduce the proposed budget. We strongly support BLM's 
announced intent to conduct wilderness studies through the planning process; 
this is certainly FLPMA's intent. We also agree that there may be some 
cases where resource conflicts are so significant that the area should be 
scheduled for early study. Nonetheless, we do not believe there has yet 
been demonstrated a convincing case for accelerating the entire wilderness 
study process for completion four years ahead of the statutory deadline. 
Expecially, since it would appear considerably more costly to do so. This 
is because of two factors: (1) it would require almost half of the studies 
to be done through special plan amendments; (2) it would require costly 
but unnecessary mineral surveys on more acreage. 


b. Interim Management of Wilderness Study Areas (WSA's). The 


BLM budget needs to provide adequate budget and staff to ensure effective 
monitoring for compliance with the interim management policy. There is 
obviously inadequate or ineffective efforts to do so now. There have been 
numerous significant cases of unauthorized roadbuilding and surface 
disturbance in WSA's. BLM does not currently have comprehensive data on 
the number of such violations. However, our limited polling of field 
offices in the past several days has revealed at least 18 such cases in the 
past year. There must be effective protection of wilderness values until 
Congress has the opportunity to determine whether areas deserve wilderness 
designation. 
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5. Law Enforcement. The proposed budget does not identify any 
funding for investigations of violations of the wilderness interim 
management policy. As indicated above, there are numerous violations 
which need to be promptly investigated to ensure appropriate enforcement 
action and reclamation of damages. 


III. Summary 


In summary, Mr. Chairman, there is much evidence to suggest that 
management of the national resource lands require more funding, not less: 


@ compared to other Federal land managing agencies with less of 
a multiple use mandate, BLM has historically had less funding 
and dramatically less staff to manage the large land base 


@ the most critical resource decisions facing the Nation involve 
these lands 


@ increased resource production is necessary 


Consequently, we believe that careful consideration should be given 
to another principle established by FLPMA: fair market value for resources 
used. This holds potential for generating increased revenues necessary for 
effective management on a multiple use and sustained yield basis. 


The challenge we all face is to ensure that BLM has adequate resources 
to continue with the orderly resource planning and management process 
established by FLPMA. This will ensure effective multiple use and 
sustained yield so vital to our national welfare. 
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530 seventh street s.e. 
washington. d.c. 20003 


‘To Preserve Alaska’s National Interest Wildlands’ 


Statement of Rebecca R. Wodder, Representing The Alaska Coalition, 
Before the House of Representatives Committee on Appropriations, 
Subcommittee on Interior, February 24, 1981, On the Proposed Fiscal 
Year 1982 Budget for the Department of the Interior. 


a 


The Alaska Coalition is grateful for an opportunity to testify before 
this subcommittee on the proposed federal budget for the Department of 
the Interior. I am Rebecca Wodder, Alaska Specialist for The Wilderness 
Society. Today, I am representing the Alaska Coalition, and my testimony 
addresses the budgetary needs for implementation of the Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act (P.L. 96-487). 


With the signing of the Alaska Lands Act on December 2, 1980, the goal 
of an unprecedented, 9 year effort by environmentalists nationwide was 
reached. 


For the press and the public at large, the questions surrounding the 
future of Alaska were answered when the Congress and the President acted. 
But in fact, the answers to those questions are still largely in outline 
form. It is up to government agencies to fill in the outline that Congress 
provided. And it is up to Congress to ensure that not only the letter but 
also the spirit of this unparalleled legislation is met. 


The Department of the Interior has major responsibilities in the 
implementation of the Alaska Lands Act. Many of their specific charges 
have deadlines set by the Act and are prerequisite to further action. 
Adequate funding must be appropriated if Interior is to carry out the mandate 
of Congress. A summary of Interior's responsibilities for regulations, 
studies and other requirements under the Act was prepared by the department 
as Attachment B to a memorandum from the Secretary dated December 2, 1980. 
My comments today are based on that document, a copy of which is attached. 
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At a time when every expenditure must be carefully considered and 
weighed against all others, the implementation of the Alaska Lands Act is 
no exception. Therefore, it behooves us to look at each requirement in 
the Act and determine its urgency. 


The Alaska Coalition used three criteria in analyzing funding needs 
under the Act: 


(1) Will a delay or lack of funding jeopardize the integrity 
of Alaska's natural resources and the values for which 
those resources were recognized and protected by Congress? 


(2) Will a delay or lack of funding lead to prolonged uncertainty 
over the future of other natural resources for which Congress 
has postponed a decision pending the receipt of additional 
information? 


(3) Will a delay or lack of funding preclude the timely and 
orderly development of those natural resources in Alaska 
which are available for development by private industry? 


On this basis, the Coalition believes that the funding levels should 
be adequate to begin, at least, the following essential activities: 


I. Management and Administration: The Act designates 8 National Parks, 
16 National Wildlife Refuges, 25 National Wild and Scenic Rivers, 
35 National Wilderness Preservation areas and several other conser- 
vation system units for a total of over 102 million acres. These 
conservstion system units cannot and should not be developed as 
their counterparts in the lower 48. Initial funding for management 
and administration should be limited to essential personnel and 
services to ensure resource Protection and to provide sound resource 
planning so that future funding will best serve Alaska's unique needs. 


II. Special Studies: In the Alaska Lands Act, Congress recognized that 
certain decisions had to await the development of specific information. 
Several special studies were mandated so that subsequent Congressional 
actions could accurately balance the needs for resource protection 
and resource development. Funds must be available to produce this 
information in time for Congress to act. 


III. Resource Protection and Development: For some of Alaska's resources 
this Act mandates that an environmentally and economically sound 
development begin. So that this development can proceed, funding 
levels must be adequate to accomplish the prerequisite planning and 
reviews, and to promulgate the necessary regulations. 


The following is a list of six specific activities which the Coalition 
believes to be essential: 
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(1) The Arctic Coastal Plain Resource Assessment and related studies 
(Sections 1002 and 306 of the Act). Environmentalists were deeply 
disappointed that the final Alaska bill opened the Arctic Coastal Plain to 
oil and gas exploration. This is a fragile area which is extremely sensi- 
tive to disturbances. In particular, it is the calving ground of the 
Porcupine caribou herd. Ina compromise which the Coalition feels favored 
development interests far too much, the legislation provides only eighteen 
months for a baseline assessment of the fish and wildlife resources of the 
coastal plain and an analysis of the impacts on those resources of oi] and 
gas exploration, development, and production. After the initial results 
and within two years of enactment, guidelines for oi] and gas exploration 
are to be issued, based on the findings of this study. Private exploration 
activities can then begin. Therefore, it is absolutely critical that 
adequate funding be provided to conduct this baseline study to the fullest 
extent possible in the short time allowed before exploratory activities 
begin. 


(2) Wilderness Review (Sections 1317, 1004, and 1320). Initiation of 
all wilderness reviews is the second highest priority for the Coalition. 
Wilderness reviews must be completed for all units of the National Park and 
the National Wildlife Refuge systems within five years of enactment. Of 
the approximately 80 million acres to be reviewed by the Department of the 
Interior for possible inclusion in the Wilderness Preservation System, we 
are most concerned about the 58 million acres in National Wildlife Refuges, 
Since the wilderness character of these areas is afforded the least pro- 
tection under the terms of the Act. 


(3) Conservation plans for each unit of the National Wildlife Refuge 
system (Sections 304(g), 1008(a), and 1009). The Reagan Administration has 
indicated its intent to fully exploit Alaska's potential reserves of oi] 
and gas. The National Wildlife Refuge System is particularly vulnerable 
because units of the system are open to development of oil and gas unless 
“the Secretary determines, after having considered the national interest in 
producing oil and gas from such lands, that the exploration for and 
development of oil and gas would be incompatible with the purpose for which 
Such unit was established." (Sec. 1008(a)). Furthermore, such determinations 
must be made on an extremely tight timetable. Section 1009 of the Act 
requires that upon receipt of an application for an oil and gas lease 
within a unit of the National Wildlife Refuge System, the Secretary must 
issue his decision on the application within six months if the Secretary 
determines that no environmental impact statement is needed, or within three 
months of the publication of the final environmental impact statement if 
the Secretary determines that one is necessary. 


(4) The fourth highest priority for the Alaska Coalition is the 
preparation of land use plans and related regulations for the Steese 
National Conservation Area and the White Mountains National Recreation Area 
(Sections 402, 402(c), 404(b), 404(c), 404(d), 404(e)). Again, given this 
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Administration's stated intent to move quickly in opening public lands to 
mineral development, it is critical that the prerequisite land use planning 
be completed in a timely fashion. The Bureau of Land Management has 
responsibility for both planning and for promulgating regulations to 
assure that mining activities will be consistent with the protection of 
scenic, scientific, cultural, and other resources of these areas. 


\ 


(5) Conservation plans for each unit of the National Park System 
(Section 1301). Since funds to administer National Park System units in 
Alaska and nationwide are so limited, the Coalition believes that emphasis 
should be placed first on protecting the natural values for which the unit 
was recognized by Congress and for planning to direct the expenditures of 
funds as they become available in the future. 


(6) Similarly, the Coalition places a high priority on conservation 
plans for all components of the National Wild and Scenic Rivers System in 
Alaska (Section 605). We are particularly concerned about those six rivers 
which are outside of any conservation system unit. The Bureau of Land 
Management has been assigned the responsibility for preparing plans for 
these six rivers within three years. 


These six activities are our highest priorities. Of course, the 
Alaska Coalition would like to see sufficient funding to properly implement 
all sections of the Alaska Lands Act. However, given pressing budgetary 
constraints, the Coalition believes that funding to implement the Alaska 
Lands Act should be limited to resource protection and planning and that 
all funding for development should be postponed until the information on 
which to base sound development decisions has been obtained. 


In closing, I would like to add that when the revised Fiscal Year 1982 
budget becomes available, the Coalition would greatly appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to submit further testimony as to the adequacy of particular 
funding levels proposed by the Administration. 
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Mr. Yates. Are you testifying only on Alaska Lands? 

Mr. Sopuer. No, sir. Rebecca is testifying on Alaska Lands. I’m 
testifying on the BLM budget. 

Mr. Yates. All right, proceed. 

Mr. SopHer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Terry Sopher, representing the Wilderness Society. I’m the 
staff specialist on issues relating to the BLM public lands. 

Prior to joining the Wilderness Society staff one month ago, I 
was head of the BLM’s Division of Wilderness and Environmental 
Areas in the Washington office. 

I was educated in natural resource management in the West. 
The bulk of my professional career has dealt with western land 
and resource issues. 

We appreciate the opportunity to testify this morning on the 
proposed Carter Administration budget for fiscal year 1982. We 
would appreciate the opportunity to submit further comments 
when the Reagan Administration budget is available. 

Decisions on the BLM budget are especially important since most 
of the critical resource issues facing us today involve those lands. 

Appropriate principles for reviewing the budget are provided by 
the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976, the so-called 
Organic Act. 

As you know, the Organic Act set forth several key concepts at 
the heart of the FLPMA mandate for enduring management of 
these lands as national resource lands. 

The first of these was multiple use and sustained yield as the 
principle management mandate for those lands. 

Secondly was that good resource decisions require a sound plan- 
ning process. To date, the BLM has made substantial progress in 
beginning to develop and implement the kind of sound planning 
system that FLPMA contemplated. 

‘ ae think that these two guidelines should be applied to the 
udget. 

The first of these guidelines is that we believe it’s necessary to 
insure maintenance of a sound resource planning process. 

Specifically, we don’t think it pays to shortchange funding for 
planning with the idea that you can still produce the same kind of 
end result. Planning is only as good as the data and the process. 
That’s been demonstrated many times in the history of BLM’s 
treatment of public land issues. It’s one of the major reasons that 
FLPMA did underscore the importance of a sound resource plan- 
ning system for the public lands. 

The second major guideline is that we need to be sure there is 
adequate funding for resource protection, not just development. 

With these guidelines in mind, we reviewed the proposed budget 
of Carter’s Administration. With several exceptions briefly men- 
tioned, we concluded that that budget is reasonable. 

It attempts to strike a balance between the need for reductions 
in spending and yet providing enough funding for the sound re- 
source decisions that are necessary on the public lands. 

Mr. Yates. Suppose the Reagan budget doesn’t provide those 
funds? What happens then? 

Mr. SopHER. We believe that the principle that must be main- 
tained in whatever budget reductions are made, if some are made, 
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is that we cannot expect the same kind of outputs in terms of the 
resource development of the public lands without an adequate 
planning process and an adequate budget to ensure that result. 

There are several specific areas in the budget that we are par- 
ticularly concerned about as not meeting these general guidelines. 

First, in the category of offshore leasing, the budget identifies 
there are several environmental studies important for future leas- 
ing decisions that are not going to be funded at the projected level 
in the Carter budget. 

With regard to surface mining management, as you know, the 
BLM recently promulgated the final regulations for managing hard 
rock mining on public lands. 

It appears to us that the budget seriously underestimates the 
funding requirements and the staffing necessary to achieve a high 
level of compliance with the regulations. 

As proposed, we believe there would be a large potential for 
substantial damage of the lands and resources. 

The third major concern is the wilderness review. Here we have 
a few different suggestions. | | 

First, we strongly support the continuation of the wilderness 
review, but we think there is a potential for some savings to be 
obtained from the proposed Carter budget. 

We recommend that the committee consider whether the degree 
of study acceleration that is projected is really necessary. Our 
analysis indicates that the acceleration that is planned, the overall 
acceleration that completes studies four years in advance of statu- 
tory deadline may well involve substantial extra costs in both 
mineral surveys and because of the number of special plan amend- 
ments that would be required to achieve that acceleration schedule. 

Basically we do support the idea that if there truly are signifi- 
cant resource conflicts in some of these areas, they could be accel- 
erated and studied first. 

But we don’t think the magnitude of such acceleration will have 
reached what is projected in the budget. 

Secondly, a major concern in the wilderness review process is the 
funding in support of the inter-management policy. 

As you know, this policy establishes the guidelines for protecting 
wilderness values during the study process. We believe the budget 
fails to identify an adequate program for preventing destruction of 
wilderness values during the study progress. 

An informal poll we did at BLM offices, not all of them, indicates 
that just in the past 12 months there have been at least 18 serious 
infractions of the inter-management policies through unauthorized 
road building and other surface disturbing activities. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, there is much evidence to suggest 
that the management of the national resource lands requires per- 
haps more funding, not less. If you consider that compared to other 
Federal land managing agencies with less of a multiple land use 
mandate, BLM has had historically less funding and dramatically 
less staff to manage the large land base. 

At the same time, the most critical resource decisions facing the 
Nation involve these lands. 

Finally, increased resource production is obviously necessary to 
meet many of our needs. 
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Consequently, we believe careful consideration should be given to 
another principle established by FLPMA, fair market value for 
resources used. We think this may hold the potential for generat- 
ing increased revenues necessary for the effective management on 
a multiple use and sustained yield basis. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Wopper. I’m Rebecca Wodder. I’m the Alaska specialist with 
the Wilderness Society. However, today I’m representing the 
Alaska Coalition and I’m addressing the budgetary needs to imple- 
ment the Alaska Lands Act. 

For the public at large, the signing of the Alaska Lands Act on 
December 2 of last year seemed to be the culmination of years and 
years of effort. As a matter of fact, what we really got was just the 
beginning. 

The Department of the Interior has major responsibilities in the 
implementation of the Alaska Lands Act. 

Many of their specific charges have deadlines which are set by 
the Act. Adequate funding must be appropriated by the Congress if 
Interior is to carry out these responsibilities. 

The Alaska Coalition used three criteria in analyzing funding 
under the Act. 

First of all, we asked will a delay or lack of funding jeopardize 
the integrity of Alaska’s natural resources and the value to which 
those resources were recognized and protected by Congress? 

Secondly, would a delay or lack of funding lead to prolonged 
uncertainty over the future of other natural resources for which 
Congress has postponed a decision pending receipt of additional 
information? 

Thirdly, would a delay or lack of funding preclude the timely 
and orderly development of those natural resources in Alaska 
which are available for development by private industry? 

On this basis, the Coalition believes that funding levels should be 
adequate to begin the following essential activities. 

First of all, in terms of management and administration, we 
believe that initial funding should be limited to essential personnel 
and services to ensure resource protection and to provide sound 
resource planning so that future funding, as it becomes available, 
will best serve Alaska’s unique needs. 

Secondly, in terms of special studies, the Act requires that sever- 
al special studies be done so that subsequent Congressional action 
can accurately balance the needs for resource protection and re- 
source development. Plans have to be available so that this infor- 
mation will be produced in time for Congress to act in accordance 
with the deadline contained in the Act. 

Thirdly, as to resource protection and development, for some of 
Alaska’s resources, the Act mandates that an environmentally and 
economically sound development begin. So that this development 
can proceed, funding levels must be adequate to accomplish the 
prerequisite planning and reviews and to promulgate the necessary 
regulations. 

The Coalition developed a list of six specific items which we 
believe to be essential. 

The first item on our list and our highest priority is funding for 
the Arctic Coastal Plain Resource Assessment. This is an area in 
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which the terms of the final Act deeply disappointed us. We believe 
that because it is such a fragile area and because it is the calving 
ground for the porcupine caribou herd that certainly the 18 months 
of study that are required in the Act prior to the issuance of 
guidelines for exploration must be fully funded and as much study 
as can be done in that short amount of time be accomplished. 

Our second highest priority is wilderness review. We are of 
course interested in all three: National Park Service Review, Fish 
and Wildlife Service review, and BLM. However, we put our high- 
est emphasis on Fish and Wildlife Service lands which are going to 
be reviewed. 

Our third highest priority would be to complete the conservation 
plans for each unit of the National Wildlife Refuge System. Under 
the terms of the Act, we believe that units of the refuge system are 
most vulnerable to energy and mineral development. We look at 
the new administration’s openly and explicitly stated intent to 
develop those kinds of resources and urge that planning be done 
first. 

Our fourth highest priority will be the preparation of land use 
plans and related regulations for the Steese and White Mountain 
Conservation Areas, again for the same kind of reasoning. These 
are looked at as mineral development areas and we would like to 
see the planning done first. 

Our fifth highest priority would be planning for each of the 
National Park System units, and our sixth highest priority would 
be planning for the National Wild and Scenic River System. 

These are the highest priorities. Of course the Alaska Coalition 
would like to see sufficient funding to properly implement the 
entire Act. However, given the present budgetary constraint, we 
believe that funding to implement the Act should be limited to 
resource protection and planning and that funding for development 
should be postponed until the information upon which to base 
sound development has been obtained. 

In closing, I would also like to add that as the revised fiscal year 
1982 budget becomes available, we would appreciate the opportuni- 
ty to submit further testimony on those figures. 

Mr. Yates. What is the Alaska Coalition? 

Ms. Wopper. The Alaska Coalition is a national grouping of 
many, many environmental organizations which actively partici- 
pated in the legislative process which led to the Alaska National 
Interest Lands Conservation Act. 

Mr. Yates. Would you submit for the record a list of those who 
make up the Alaska Coalition? 

Ms. Wopnper. I would be happy to, sir. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 

[Material follows:] 


ALASKA COALITION MEMBERS 


Alaska Center for the Environment. National Audubon Society. 

Alaska Conservation Society. National Intramural Recreational Sports 
Association. 

American Institute of Architects. - National Land for People. . 

American League of Anglers. National Parks and Conservation Associ- 
ation. 

American Littoral Society. National Recreation and Park Associ- 


ation. 
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American Rivers Conservation Council. 
American Wilderness Alliance. 
Americans for Democratic Action. 
Appalachian Mountain Club. 

Arctic International Wildlife Range Soci- 


ety. 
Brooks Range Trust. 


Center for Action on Endangered Spe- 
cies. 

The Cousteau Society. 

Defenders of Wildlife. 

Denali Citizens Council. 

Environmental Action. 

Environmental Defense Fund. 

Environmental Policy Center. 

Fairbanks Environmental Center. 

Federation of Flyfisherman. 

Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs. 


-Friends of the Earth. 

The Garden Clubs of America. 

International Backpackers Association. 

International Ecology Society. 

International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers. 

Izaak Walton League of America. 


National Speleological Society. 

National Wildlife Federation. 

National Wildlife Refuge Association. 

National Resources Defense Council. 

North American Wildlife Park Founda- 
tion. 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 
national. 

The Ozark Society. 


Public Lands Institute. 

Rivers Unlimited. 

Sierra Club. 

Southeast Alaska Conservation Council. 

Trout Unlimited. 

Trumpeter Swan Society. 

Trustees for Alaska. 

United Automobile Workers of America. 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers. 

United Mine Worker of America. 

United Steelworkers of America. 

The Wilderness Society. 

Wilderness Watch. 

Wolf Sanctuary (WCSRC). 


World Wildlife Fund. 


PEREGRINE FALCON RECOVERY 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


WITNESS 


TOM J. CADE, PROFESSOR OF ORNITHOLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Mr. YATES. Your statement will be made a part. of the record. 


[Material follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF DR. TOM J. CADE, PROFESSOR OF ORNITHOLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
BEFORE THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND RELATED 
AGENCIES, ON FUNDING THE ENDANGERED SPECIES PROGRAM FOR THE PEREGRINE FALCON, 
24 FEBRUARY 1981. 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to come before this committee 
again to bring you up-to-date on the endangered species program for the Pere- 
grine Falcon and to request your consideration of the continuing requirements 
of this program as they relate to the annual budgets of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the appropriations under Section 15 of the Endangered Species 
Act. The base level of funding needed for the propagation of Peregrine Falcons 
is $300,000 per year. 


Last year my associates in several state wildlife agencies, national con- 
servation organizations, and I presented this committee with a request for a 
special add-on appropriation under Section 15 of the Endangered Species Act 
to support captive propagation of Peregrine Falcons at the Cornell and Fort 
Collins facilities of The Peregrine Fund, in accordance with the officially 
approved recovery plans for the eastern United States and for the Rocky Mountain 
states. Thanks to your favorable response, the Congress eventually approved the 
addition of $225,000 to the amount that had already been budgeted by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, bringing the total Service funding for falcon propagation 
in FY-81 to $325,000, or slightly more than half of the total costs for the 
easter and western reintroduction programs. Contracts have not yet been 
completed for either the east or the west, but we hope to be operating with 
these funds soon; and we certainly express our appreciation to this committee 
for all the help it gave us. 


Meanwhile, with money from the federal government, state agencies, con- 
servation organizations, and private citizens, we have continued to make pro- 
gress in the restoration of the Peregrine Falcon. For the details of our re- 
sults last year let me simply direct your attention to our Peregrine Fund 
Newsletter for 1980 and to the Endangered Species Technical Bulletin for August 
of 1980 (vol. 5, no. 8), a monthly publication of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The essential message is this: As a result of our efforts over the last five 
years, we now have several nesting pairs of Peregrines established in the 
eastern United States--with the first successful rearing of ycung in the wild 
since the late 1950's. In addition, some of our released falcons have joined 
the remmant, wild breeding population in the Rocky Mountains. These results 
prove that our methods work, and we can now move into an operational phase 
that can be expected to result in the establishment of a substantial, self- 
perpetuating population of Peregrines on the Atlantic Coast and in the Rocky 
Mountain states in the next five to ten years. 


With this expectation, the Fish and Wildlife Service asked us to draw up 
a five year operational] plan for the eastern reintroduction program. (I have 
provided copies for members of the Subcommittee.) A similar plan is also being 
developed for the Rocky Mountains. The eastern plan calls for cooperative 
actions from federal agencies, state agencies, conservation organizations, and 
industries in 10 States: North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine, with the 
probable inclusion of others in later years. Similarly, the Rocky Mountain 
plan involves cooperative action in six States: Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, 
Colorado, Nebraska, and possibly some others. 
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I stress the cooperative nature of these falcon restoration programs 
and their geographic scope to emphasize the fact that they represent a truly 
national and cocrdinated effort to restore an endangered species and that they 
attract help and financial support from a very broad spectrum of interests in 
the United States and even overseas, as the four pages of acknowledgments in 
our Newsletter attest. ; 


_ The funding strategy that has been evolved by the other federal agencies, 
the States, and other organizations that cooperate with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has been predicated on the assumption that the Service would fully fund 
the captive propagation of falcons at the Fort Collins and Cornell facilities, 
while the costs involved in releasing and establishing the falcons in nature 
would be shared by these other cooperators from the public and private sectors. 
In this way, no one agency or organization would be unduely burdened by the 
total costs of a long range recovery effort. This concept of shared respon- 
Sibilities was the basis of our discussions last year, as you recall, 


Most of us thought the issue had been settled by the favorabie action the 
Congress took for FY-81 and that henceforth the Fish and Wildlife Service would 
follow the clear indication of the Congress by including an adequate amount for 
propagation in its budget requests for FY-82 and subsequent years. Unfortunately, 
this has turned out not to be the case, for we have learned that the FY-82 
estimated budget of the Fish and Wildlife Service for falcon propagation has 
reverted to the former level of $100,000, with a $225,000 decrease from the 
FY-81 base.’ The reason stated for the decrease is that falcon propagation is 
not of sufficiently high priority relative to other programs, although the 
Service admits in its own Endangered Species Technical Bulletin that "Large 
scale propagation efforts will have to be maintained at Cornell's hawk barn... 
if the peregrine falcon is ever to recover tova stable status." 


Gradually over the years we have built up a diverse and unique coalition 
of interests in support of peregrine recovery in the United States, but solid 
and dependable funding from the Fish and Wildlife Service, which is the lead 
agency for endangered species work, must continue to be the foundation for 
the whole structure. Therefore, in recognition of the national importance of 
the established facilities for propagation at Cornell and Fort Collins, I 
respectfully ask this committee to identify funds in the amount of $300,000 
to be allocated annually as a part of the Fish and Wildlife Service's basic 
budget for falcon propagation. With that kind of Support, the additional 
$300,000 to $400,000 required for the release and establishment of the falcons 
in the out-of-doors will readily continue to come from other public and 
private sources. 
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Scarlett meets Rhett 
AS IN PAST YEARS, Scarlett remained 


alone on her territory in Baltimore 
through the fall and winter, roosting 
regularly at her eyrie on the U.S. 
Fidelity and Guaranty building. She 
surprised us by laying her first egg this 
year on March 24th, some two weeks 
earlier than last year. On April 2nd, two 
days after she laid her fourth egg, we 
placed a potential mate inside a 
specially constructed cage on the 33rd 
floor window ledge at-the southeast 
corner opposite to Scarlett’s nest. (Last 
year we had tried unsuccessfully to 
introduce mates from a cage located on 
the roof of the C and P Telephone 
Company building across the street.) 

Scarlett sat motionless on her 
infertile eggs while we put the cage up, 
some 30 meters away from her. Steve 
Sherrod, who worked out the details for 
this experiment based on last year’s 
unsuccessful attempts, laid a dead quail 
outside the cage to simulate a food 
offering, as a courting male falcon 
might do. He then turned Rhett, as the 
male came to be called, loose in the cage. Scarlett left her 
nest immediately on seeing Rhett and flew to the cage, 
uttering courting calls. She picked up the quail and began 
eating. Afterwards, she made visits to Rhett daily, and on 
some occasions he would respond to her with courting calls 
and even carry food in his beak as though attempting to 
offer it to her. 

On April 7th, we removed Scarlett’s first clutch of eggs in 
order to induce her to recycle and come back into breeding 
condition. She then began sitting next to Rhett’s cage most 
of the day and roosted on top of it at night. They continued 
to exchange glances at each other through the cage and to 
call back and forth. 

After another week, we let Rhett have his freedom. At 
once the two falcons began flying in close formation around 
the U.S.F.& G. building and perching side by side on the 
nearby Marine National Bank Building. Soon Scarlett began 
scraping in her nextbox again, and the tiercel started 
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Scarlett, in back, and Rhett feed fostered young at USF&G eyrie. 


Photo by R. Watts 

roosting on the 34th floor ledge directly above Scarlett’s 
nest, just as a wild male might do ona natural cliff. Several 
times observers from the building saw Scarlett and Rhett 
engaged in various courtship behaviors; and many times 
Scarlett indicated her willingness to mate, but Rhett was not 
ready to respond. We were tremendously encouraged, 
however, by the fact that Rhett obviously wanted to stay 
around and showed no inclination to stray. . 

Scarlett began laying her second set of eggs on April 21st. 
Not surprisingly, they proved to be infertile, too. Rhett was 
only two years old, and he had had a very short period of 
courtship in which to come into reproductive condition. 
Rhett soon became interested in the eggs, however, and he 
took his turn helping Scarlett incubate them full term. 
Later, the two of them became devoted and effective parents 
for the four fostered young that we provided from Cornell, 
and there is no doubt that a lasting pair-bond has been 
established between these two falcons,their names not- 
withstanding! . 
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This is the first time we have been able to establish a pair 
in the out-of-doors by introducing a fully adult, captivebird 
to a wild, free-flying one. We think the method could 
become significant in future management, as more and 
more single adults set up territories in the areas where we 
have been releasing falcons. 

Rhett is a bird that we had to retrap from a hack-site 
where great horned owls were marauding in 1978. We 
turned him over to one of America’s top falconers, Dan 
Cover, who flew him and hunted with him for two seasons, 
often working him in a “cast” with another falcon, getting 
him fit for life in the wild before returning him to us for 
release. We feel that much of this year’s success in pairing 
Rhett with Scarlett is owing to the way in which Dan Cover 
handled Rhett in the field, especially the socializing 
experience of cooperating in the hunt with another falcon. 
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SPECIAL NOTE: 

Each issue of THE PEREGRINE FUND NEWSLETTER 
contains an envelope to make it convenient for you to make 
a tax-deductible contribution to further our work with the 
raising and releasing of the peregrine. If the envelope in this 
copy has already been used, address your contribution to: 
THE PEREGRINE FUND, 159 Sapsucker Woods Road, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 
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PEREGRINES NEST AND RAISE YOUNG IN 
NEW JERSEY 


Early spring reports from Pete McLain in New Jersey 
indicated clearly that three pairs of released peregrines had 
established territories at our hack-towers located at the 
Brigantine National Wildlife Refuge, at Manahawkin, and 
in Barnegat Bay and that prospects for nesting in 1980 
looked good. Biologists of the state’s nongame and 
endangered species unit and local birdwatchers soon began 
reporting exciting instances of courtship and mating at the 
three sites, and by early April it was evident that the pairs at 
Brigantine and Manahawkin had eggs that they were 
incubating. The female of the pair in Barnegat Bay was a 
yearling, and although she courted and mated frequently, 
she did not lay. She and her mate did remain in the vicinity 
of the tower through much of the summer; and if both 
survive, they will no doubt nest next year. 

We decided not to climb the towers until we were sure the 
eggs had hatched, and so we have no information on the 
clutches. From the behavior of the parents we know that the 
first nestling hatched around May 3rd at Brigantine. Three 
more young hatched around May 7th at the tower where the 
Red Baron and his mate hold territory behind the security 
fences of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company's Long Lines station, High Seas, on the Barnegat 
National Wildlife Refuge. Later, we added one more 
nestling to each of these broods, and both pairs successfully 
fledged all of the young. 

Not since the late 1800’s, when a pair evidently occupied 
an old osprey’s nest in Cape May County, have peregrines 
been known to nest in the coastal marshes of New Jersey. 
These coastal wetlands are prime habitat for falcons, as 
further evidenced by the fact that another pair of yearlings 
had taken up residence in Atlantic City before summer was 
far advanced, and a single yearling female immediately 
adopted a new hack-tower that we put up in Cape May 
County. Another roosted on a bridge near Brigantine. 

These two successful nestings mark the first time since the 
1950’s that wild peregrines have fledged their own young 
east of the Mississippi River. At last we know that peregrine 
falcons can reproduce again in the northeastern 
environment. DDT residues and other chemical 


contaminants have reached a low enough level in prey to 
allow the falcons to lay eggs with shells thick enough to 
survive incubation without breaking. 


Scarlett ready to attack at her nest. 
Photo by Tom Cade 
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The Brigantine tower with Atlantic City in background. 
_ Photo by T. Cade 


Insert: Manahawkin eyasses at three weeks of age. 
Photo by Jack Barclay 

Thus, the year 1980 marks the beginning of a new era of 
bird-watching in the eastern United States--the chance once 
again to observe peregrine falcons at the eyrie and to 
experience the excitement and pleasures recounted by 
veteran peregrine watchers like Francis Heatherley and 
Richard Treleaven.** It is entirely appropriate that this 
opportunity has begun in the Nation’s wildlife refuges, 
which provide much of the last remaining suitable habitat 
for falcons and their prey along the Atlantic Coast. As the 
federal steward of these preserves and of endangered 
species, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service deserves special 
commendation for making these habitats available for the 
establishment of breeding peregrines, in areas that are both 
suitable for the falcons and easily accessible to the 
interested public. 

This year we have hack-towers located in four national 
wildlife refuges along the Atlantic Coast--at Chincoteague 
and Fisherman’s Island, Virginia, in addition to those in 
New Jersey. We envision the day, a few years hence, when 
most of the Atlantic Coast refuges will have falcon towers 
and nesting pairs of peregrines. The 15,135 acres of 
magnificent, unspoiled marshland in Bombay Hook, 
Delaware can probably support two pairs, and smaller 
marshes managed as state wildlife areas should also be 
included in the coastal system of falcon territories. 


PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR 1980 

IN THE WEST--This year’s breeding season at our Fort 
Collins facility saw the production of more peregrines than 
in any previous year. Twenty-eight females laid 218 eggs, of 
which 129 (59%) were fertile. One hundred and six (82% of 
fertile eggs) hatched, and 92 young (87% of hatchlings) 


survived to release age. 
a IRE] 


**Heatherley, F. 1913. The peregrine falcon at the eyrie. 
London: Country Life. Pp. 12 + 73. 
Treleaven, R.B. 1977. Peregrine, the private life of the 


peregrine falcon. Penzance, Cernwall: Headland Publica- 
tions. Pp. 152. 
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Only seven of the females mated with their tiercels, and 
the 21 non-mating females laid 159 eggs. An attempt was 
made to fertilize 129 of these eggs by artificial insemination, 
and 82 (65%) were successfully fertilized. The low rate of 
fertility was caused in part by attempts to extend laying by 
sequential removal of eggs from 12 of the females. This 
procedure caused irregular laying and made the timing of 


insemination for fertilizing ovulated eggs difficult to 


determine. The seven mating females laid 59 eggs, and 48 
(81%) were fertile. 

In addition, 19 wild peregrine eggs were brought to the 
western facility for hatching this year from eyries in 
Colorado: Eleven were fertile and undamaged, and all 
hatched; eight young survived and were returned to the wild 
eyries. 

From the 117 eggs (wild and captive) hatched at Fort 
Collins, 100 young (85%) survived to the age of full feather. 

IN THE EAST--Jim Weaver and Willard Heck worked 
long and hard at Cornell to bring the production up from 
last year’s performance, with the result that we also ended 
the season with the largest number of peregrines yet 
produced in the east. We had 22 laying female peregrines, 
which produced 153 eggs, of which 107 (70%) were fertile, 85 
hatched (79% of fertile ones), and 76 young survived to full 
feather (89% of hatchlings). Fourteen females mated 
successfully with their mates--the highest number we have 
been able to achieve--and only 6 had to be fertilized by 
artificial insemination. The two remaining females were not 
inseminated since it has been our policy not to disturb non- 
copulating pairs during the laying of their first eggs. 

Our total production of peregrines this year was 176 birds, 
of which 126 were released. The remainder were held for 
additional breeding stock or for later release as adults. Since 
our program began, we have hatched 687 peregrines from 
captive females, 590 (86%) have survived to finish fledging, 
and 461 have been released to the wild. 


Young falcons being delivered to release site. 


Photo by Geoff Tishbine 
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WESTERN RELEASE PROGRAM - 1980 


The last three peregrines were placed at a hack-site in 
northern Utah on July 28. Those falcons and several others 
will not become independent and disperse until mid- 
September. We attempted to release 58 peregrines in five 
states this year, including Colorado (32), Wyoming (11), Utah 
(11), South Dakota (2); and Nebraska (2). Sixteen of the 
falcons were placed with wild breeding adults in Colorado; 
attempts were made to cross-foster under prairie falcons in 
South Dakota and Nebraska; and the remaining young were 
hacked in Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah. We released eight 
falcons at hack towers in Utah; the others were on cliffs. 

The two falcons in Nebraska were not cross-fostered 
because of predator problems at the prairie falcon eyrie. 
Predators also prevented the opening of one Colorado hack- 
site. The total number of falcons actually released was 52. 
Forty-three of the released falcons (83%) are believed to 
have survived to independence. 

Several previously released falcons returned to sites and 
were observed. One 1978 released male is breeding with a 
wild female in southern Colorado. They raised four young 
this year. Several subadults have been observed at other 
sites in Colorado; these are very likely released birds; 
however, positive identification could not be made. A male 
hacked at a cliff in the Rocky Mountain National Park was 
back on territory for the second year in a row. In Utah there 
is a pair of subadults, which are defending a tower, while a 
third banded subadult male is visiting the tower being used 
for release in 1980. 


A falcon cliff in Dinosaur National Monument. 


Photo by T. Cade 


Peregrine spermatoza, X 10,000. 
Photo by Lila Wagley 
CRYOGENICS - This spring the western program initiated 
a pilot research program on the freezing of falcon semen in 
cooperation with Colorado State University. There has 
already been some success with other bird semen. The 
potential value is great, expecially for endangered species 
which are limited by the number of existing individuals and 
for which it is important to maintain precise genetic 
information. This year’s results are encouraging. Samples 
were frozen in liquid nitrogen (-196° C), then thawed and 
examined. A limited number were used for artificial 
insemination; however, no fertile eggs resulted. The better 
frozen samples showed a 50% survirorship of the total motile 
sperm in the original fresh sample. With further work, we 
may be able to produce the first raptor using cryogenics in 
1981. 
THE NATIONAL PARKS AND PEREGRINE FALCONS - 
Peregrine falcons were never numerous; however, many 
historical nesting sites are known in the west. In the Rocky 
Mountains approximately half of these sites exist in 
National Parks and Monuments. For example, every 
National Park in Colorado historically had at least one pair 
of nesting peregrines, and even today a few of these sites 
continue to be occupied. National Monuments such as 
Colorado National Monument and Devil’s Tower National 
Monument were historically occupied by breeding 
peregrine falcons. In Utah over forty historical nesting sites _ 
are known. The few remaining pairs exist almost exclusively 
in the parks. We presently have release programs in Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Dinosaur National Monument, 
and Grand Teton National Park. 

The importance of the National Park lands to the 
recovery and future survival of the peregrine falcon can not 
be understated. The parks are an integral part of the total 
recovery effort. No other federal lands hold as much future 
promise for the peregrine. By. becoming more involved in 
the recovery program the parks and monuments will be able 
to provide the American public, for generations to come, 
with the opportunity to witness one of the great marvels of 
nature, the peregrine falcon at home in its natural 
environment. 
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EASTERN FIELD WORK 


Steve Sherrod and Jack Barclay again coordinated and 
supervised all the field work involved in releasing 69 young 
falcons at 14 sites spread from Virginia to New Hampshire. 
The magnitude of this release program can sometimes 
become overwhelming, and these two men deserve a lot of 
credit for this year’s highly successful operation. 

Even so, we did place 69 young peregrines in'the field.in 
1980. Owing to sickness or developmental problems, two 
were never actually released. Of the 67 birds that flew from 
the hack-sites or foster nests, 59 (88 per cent) survived to 


independence, the highest survival rate we have been able to — 


achieve in our six years of field work. No young were 
depredated by great horned owls this year, mainly because 
we avoided areas where owls are known to occur, and our 
biggest problem occurred at a cliff site where a subadult 
female from last year harassed and badgered the young so 
badly that five out of nine were driven off or killed in the 
first few days after they began flying. Had it not been for this 
unfortunate incident, the survival of this year’s cohort of 
young falcons would have been truly outstanding. 


EAGLES NEST IN NEW YORK 


This summer, a pair of bald eagles has nested and success- 
fully reared their own fledgling in New York for the first 
time in many years. One of only two known pairs in the state, 
these successful parents are birds that we had hacked at the 
Montezuma National Wildlife Réfuge at the north end of 
Cayuga Lake four years ago. 

In 1976, through the interest of former Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, Nathaniel Reed, and New York’s 
Commissioner of Environmental Conservation, Ogden 
Reid, we had the opportunity to help New York State launch 
its endangered species program by developing a hacking 
project for young bald eagles. Many thought the project was 
nothing more than a publicity stunt for the Nation’s 
Bicentennial Year. 

After receiving two eaglets from nests containing three 
young in Wisconsin, Tina Milburn, a Cornell graduate 
student, took over the field work for the first two years in 
the Montezuma refuge. We marked both of the 1976 eaglets 
with yellow wing tags for easy field identification. After 
their initial dispersal in the fall, the male returned annually 
to Montezuma, appearing for a few weeks in late August and 
September, but no one reported seeing the female again 
until the fall of 1979, when state biologists found both eagles 
together at a small lake near Watertown, New York, 80 miles 
- north of Montezuma! 


Nearly fledged eaglets, offspring ix 
Photo by Peter Nye 


Steve Sherrod and Jack Barclay banding young peregrine. 
Photo by T. Cade 

Finding both eagles together after more than three years 
and nearly in full adult plumage was remarkable enough, 
but later events proved to be even more fantastic. It soon 
became obvious to state biologists that the eagles were 
paired and on territory in an area where eagles had never 
been known to nest before. In spring the birds built a stick 
nest in a large red maple, and observations from an airplane 
soon revealed the female incubating on the nest. It could not 
be determined whether eggs were present or not, and when 
the eagle continued to sit very tightly on the nest for 70 days- 
-well beyond normal hatching time--the observers assumed 
that the female was probably engaged in “false brooding,” a 
not infrequent behavior of young eaglets just reaching 
sexual maturity. 

When he climbed up into an adjacent tree to take a close 
look, Peter Nye of the state’s endangered species unit was 
distinctly surprised to encounter two eight-week-old eaglets 
peering at him from the rim of the nest! At just under four 
years of age, our hacked eagles had indeed mated and 
produced two well-feathered and vigorous nestlings of their 
own. Unfortunately, at the end of July biologists found one, 
fully feathered eaglet dead below the nest--no cause of death 
could be determined--but the other fledgling was on the 
wing with its parents at the same time. : 

These two hacked eagles demonstrate, again, that the 
methods we have been working out for peregrines have 
broad application for the restoration of other rare or 
endangered species of birds, such as the California condor 
and the Mauritius kestrel, two raptors in dire need of 
innovative help to prevent their extinction. 


RELEASED FALCON JOINS WILD TIERCEL IN 
QUEBEC 


Last year, Dr. David Bird of the Macdonald Raptor 
Research Centre, McGill University, and associates made 
observations at the only occupied peregrine eyrie known in 
Quebec south of the St. Lawrence River. Photographs of 
both adults at the scrape clearly showed that neither was 
banded, and local residents claim falcons have been present 
on the cliff at least since the 1960's. The cliff is an historical 
eyrie. The pair produced no young in 1979, and if the female 
laid eggs, none hatched. 

This spring a new, banded female appeared at the eyrie 
and mated with the old tiercel. As this eyrie is less than 150 
kilometers from a site in New Hampshire where we have 
been releasing birds since 1976, we felt there was a good 
possibility that this new female would prove to be one of our 
Cornell-reared falcons, and we were anxious to obtain a 
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positive identification. In late July Jim Weaver 
accompanied Dave Bird to the eyrie, and Jim climbed down 
the cliff to take a close look. The eyrie contained two healthy 
young about three-to-four weeks old; and he was able to see 
that the female was wearing an aluminum band on one leg 
and a blue plastic, lettered and numbered band on the 
other, but he could not read the blue band. The blue color 
means that she is definitely one of our falcons and comes 
from either the 1975 or 1976 cohort of released birds. 

Unfortunately, Jim also observed that the female had a 
broken leg, which was visibly dangling in flight and caused 
her considerable trouble when she landed. Nevertheless, 
later observations confirmed that she and her tiercel 
fledged both young successfully, and in late August she was 
seen in a town some 45 km. from the eyrie attacking 
pigeons with great determination. With luck she will mend 
and be on hand to breed again next year. 


Quebec eyains at the SER where a Ciekielicraiaed feanale has 
mated with a wild tiercel. 

Photo by J. Weaver 
FIRST FALCONS RAISED IN ARAB WORLD 


Falconry has been an important aspect of Arab life for two 
thousand years. In past times, the bedouin depended on 
their falcons to provide wild game to supplement their 
meager rations, and they traditionally hawked large, meaty 
quarry--houbara bustards, stone curlews, and desert hares. 
They used passage sakers, trapped or purchased in the 
fall, trained, hunted, and then released back to the wild at 
the end of the season in spring, for it was impossible to feed 
the falcons and keep them in good health through the long, 
hot Arabian summer. This old way of life has been described 
vividly in Falconry in Arabia, (1979) by Mark Allen. 

In recent years, hunting the traditional quarry with 
trained falcons has become a recreational pastime for many 
of the shaikhs and princes of Saudi Arabia and countries of 
the Arabian Gulf. Some men keep more than 100 falcons in 
extravagant establishments reminiscent of Marco Polo’s 
descriptions of the Kublai Kahn’s falconry, and several 
thousand falcons--mostly sakers from Asia--are taken from 
the wild each year to sustain their interests. 

Early in 1975, the Heir Apparent of Bahrain, H.E. Shaikh 
Hamed bin Isa Al Khalifa, contacted The Peregrine Fund 
about propagating falcons. Modern and forward-looking in 
his views, he was interested in establishing a captive 
breeding program in Bahrain to provide the falcons that he 
customarily had trapped from migrant populations in the 
Gulf region. This was the first indication we had received of 
a nascent Arab concern to apply principles of conservation 
to their sport, and we readily accepted the opportunity to 
serve as consultants to help Shaikh Hamed design a suitable 
facility and set up a sound program for breeding. 
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Dr. Joesph Platt, a former Cornell graduate student and 
associate of The Peregrine Fund, agreed to organize and 
supervise the Sulman Falcon Centre in Bahrain. By the 
spring of 1978 a building suitable for breeding falcons under 
the severe climatic conditions of Bahrain had been built. 
Initial attempts to induce wild-caught saker falcons to breed 
were unsuccessful,but more promising pairs made up of 
domestically produced falcons were soon added to the 
program. 

The first achievement in breeding occurred in Bahrain 
this spring. A pair of Fi Australian peregrine falcons, 
donated by the Melbourne Zoo, produced seven eggs. All 
seven hatched, and six young were reared, marking the first 
time falcons have been bred in the Arab world. 

Shaikh Hamed and Joe Platt deserve special recognition 
for having persevered in the face of much local skepticism. 
Most Arab falconers believed that it would be impossible to 
breed falcons, but then they have also believed for 2000 
years that the male falcon is the larger sex, until some of 
them had a chance to see mating pairs! We will always 
remember the look of revelation on the face of a 
distinguished visitor from Kuwait when he toured the 
Cornell hawk barn and saw the small male lanner mount the 
much larger female. Traditional ways change slowly in the 
Middle East, but we may yet see the acceptance of the idea 
that a respectable future for falconry depends on the use of 
captive produced raptors, birds that will eventually be 
considered domesticated hawks and falcons. It is not 
expecting too much from the descendants of those rugged, 
desert nomads who bred the saluki hound and the Arabian 
horse to predict that one day they will also produce a 
superior breed of hunting falcon. 


A Bedouits aid his saker falcon. 
Photo courtesy ARAMCO 


PEREGRINES NEST IN MAINE 

Late breaking news from the Sorrento Scientific Society 
(Guillemot 9 (3):27,1980) reports the successful nesting of a 
pair of peregrines on the coast of Maine for the first time 
since 1955. Two young were flying on August 20th. Apparently 
the adult female is an unbanded bird, but the tiercel’s status 
has not been determined as yet. 
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A pair of released Harris Hawks. 


Photo by G.R. Stewart 


BRIAN WALTON REPORTS FROM 
CALIFORNIA 

RELEASED HARRIS’ HAWKS BREEDING. - Using 
techniques developed by The Peregrine Fund for falcons 
and bald eagles, the Santa Cruz Predatory Bird Research 
Group (SCPBRG), located at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz, began efforts in 1979 to reintroduce Harris’ 
hawks along the Arizona-California border. The Harris’ 
hawk has been extripated as a breeding species from 
California since the early 1950’s. Since that time, habitat 
destruction from damming of the Colorado River, and the 
removal of trees by people interested in saving water bound 
for the city of Los Angeles, eliminated the last suitable 
nesting areas for this species in California. ; 

In cooperation with the Bureau of Land Management, 
California and Arizona resources agencies, and the U.S. 
Army, SCPBRG began releasing eyas, juvenile, and adult 
Harris’ hawks in areas where this species once bred. At the 
same time, habitat restoration for hawks and other species 
in the Colorado River region along the two states’ border is 
being carried out by the agencies that have jurisdiction over 
these lands. The Bureau of Land Management has assumed 
leadership in this effort. 

Released birds come from two sources: Eyasses from 
captive breeding pairs held under permit by seven 
California falconers; and also from falconers who donate 
juvenile and adult birds that they are no longer using for the 
sport of falconry. Some hawks are hacked in a manner 
similar to The Peregrine Fund’s falcon hacking program, 
the major difference being that the hack boxes are placed in 
trees along the river. Also, some young are cross-fostered by 
placing captive bred Harris’ hawks in nests of red-tailed 
hawks. 

The easily handled and tractable Harris’ hawk is an ideal 
species for this type of management. Mortality appears to be 
much lower than expected. Eleven birds were released in 
1979, and 19 have been released in 1980. One pair of adult 
birds released early in 1980 successfully built a nest, laid 
eggs, and fledged two young. The current California 
population now is estimated at 20 to 25 individuals. The 
program is slated to last five years. Afterward, the effort will 
be evaluated and a decision made as to its value and success. 
Right now the prospects look good for a revival of the species 
in the Colorado River Valley as a result of this cooperative 
effort. 
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WEST COAST PEREGRINE FALCON PROGRAM - The 
Santa Cruz Predatory Bird Research Group is also following 
the lead of The Peregrine Fund with plans to propagate 
peregrines for release to increase productivity in California. 
While the breeding stock matures, other techniques are 
being utilized to increase the productivity of wild pairs and 
to augment the captive breeding stock. 

There are approximately 35 eyries occupied in California; 
many pairs still suffer reproductive failure as a result of 
pesticide induced egg-shell thinning. To combat this loss, 
SCPBRG personnel collect the thin shelled wild eggs and 
incubate them in the laboratory; later the incubator- 
hatched young are released for fostering in the nests of wild 
falcons. 

This work has been going for three years. Each year the 
success in hatching the thin, quickly dehydrating wild eggs 
has improved. This improvement is largely owing to the 
research conducted by The Peregrine Fund’s western 
manager, Bill Burnham. His calculations of the fresh 
original weights of peregrine eggs from measurements of 
length and width, as well as The Peregrine Fund’s general 
research on incubation temperature and humidity, has 
enabled the correct conditions to be determined to 
maximize the hatching of these unusual and difficult wild 
eggs. 

This spring eggs were removed from seven nests where the 
pairs had failed to hatch any eggs in the past few years. 
Twenty hatchable eggs (eggs that were not already broken or 
infertile) were collected: 15 young were produced from 
these eggs. Nine young were released, and six were kept for 
future breeding stock. 

As a result of these efforts, six nests that naturally would 
have had a high probability of failure fledged young. A 
larger effort is planned in 1981 to insure that all of the nests 
in California fledge young. 


A Hack site in Grand Teton National Park. 


Photo by T. Cade 
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THE PEREGRINE FUND - 10 Years in Review 


1970 - Some of our readers will- remember when the 
Laboratory of Ornithology and the Division of Biological 
Sciences at Cornell began a collaborative research program 
to learn how to propagate peregrines and other birds of prey 
in captivity, under the supervision of Professor Tom Cade. 
The Division allocated funds for the construction of a large 
breeding barn, which was completed near year’s end. The 
Laboratory established THE PEREGRINE FUND as a 
special account to which members and friends could make 
contributions to help support the work. 

Our first goal was to develop a self perpetuating captive 
population of peregrines on a scale large enough to supply 
birds for the studies that eventually would lead to 
restocking peregrines in natural areas where the species had 
disappeared. Conservationists and protectionists expressed 
much skepticism about whether domestic propagation of 
peregrines could be achieved on a scale that would be 
significant for restoration of the species. 

1971 - Our achievements the first year were modest,but we 
obtained the first results in artificial insemination with 
birds of prey. We produced three goshawks and a red-tailed 
hawk by inseminating human-imprinted females, but we 
had no success with peregrines. Late in the year, James D. 
Weaver, an expert falcon man, joined the staff and took 
charge of our breeding program. 

1973 - our first Newsletter told of our record breaking 
achievement in rearing 20 young peregrines from just three 
fertile pairs. We also raised six lanner falcons and seven 
prairie falcons. Our next task was to increase and select our 
breeding stock and to begin thinking about a serious 
restocking program as early as 1976. Plans were made for 
preliminary experiments on reintroduction in 1974-our 
next breeding season. We expressed the belief that by 1980 
we would have free-flying and breeding peregrines in the 
eastern United States. 

1974 - A very good year. In April THE PEREGRINE FUND 
became officially incorporated as a public, non-profit 
organization, while continuing to maintain close ties with 
Cornell and the Laboratory of Ornithology. 


Buster, imprinted male feeds young falcons at Cornell. 
Photo by J. Weaver 
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In the summer of 1974 we began discussing the idea of 

expanding our operations to include a seperate facility to 
deal with the Rocky Mountain peregrines. THE 
PEREGRINE FUNDentered into a cooperative agreement 
with the Colorado Division of Wildlife that was 
unprecedented in the field of non-game management. The 
State of Colorado made available the land and facilities of 
its Fort Collins research center without cost to the program. 
THE PEREGRINE FUND built the necessary breeding lofts 
and provided the personnel for operations. 
1975 - In the third successful breeding season our figures’on 
production continued to reflect a slow but steady increase. 
At Cornell we produced 23 peregrines, 3 gyrfalcons, 3 prairie 
falcons and 7 lanners. In Ft. Collins two peregrines and°30 
prairie falcons were added to bring the total to 68 birds. We 
continued to develop techniques and tools for maximum 
production by captive breeders, as we entered the most 
exciting and demanding period of our program. 

This summer we attempted our first major restocking 
experiments with captive produced falcons, under field 
supervision by Stanley A. Temple, and the results were most 
satisfactory. We selected 16 of the young peregrines for 
release, using the falconer’s technique of “hacking”. We 
picked five different release sites; two were located on 
cliffs where peregrines had formerly nested. At one of these 
in Taughannock Falls gorge, close to home, we placed three 
young. All went well until nearly two weeks after fledging 
when great horned owls killed two young. This was a tragic 
setback, but it confirmed our suspicions that without 
defensive parents to protect them and keep potential 
predators away from the nesting cliff, our released birds are 
very vulnerable. 

The second release was more successful. We placed three 
young on a cliff in the Shwangunk Mountains on the very 
ledge where peregrines had nested during the 1930's. 

The three remaining releases were carried out on man- 

made structures rather than on natural cliffs. The three 
tower sites were at the Edgewood Arsenal Area of the 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Maryland, Massachusetts 
Audubon Society’s Drumlin Farm Sanctuary near Lincoln, 
and on Sedge Island in the New Jersey coastal salt marshes. 
It was encouraging to know that under our care 12 out of 16 
young falcons appeared to have been successfully 
established as wild birds. 
1976 - two more breeding barns were added to our Fort 
Collins facility, giving us a capacity for 36 pairs of falcons 
there. Also, our list of supporters to THE PEREGRINE 
FUND continued to grow. 


Our most significant and exciting news was that five of the 
young falcons released in 1975 returned to the sites where 
they were hacked or to nearby locales. 

This year we also began a pilot project for New York State 
to adapt the falcon-hacking procedure for release and 
establishment of bald eagles in areas where they had 
disappeared as breeding birds. Two young eaglets about 
nine weeks old were reared on an artificial nesting tower in 
the Montezuma National Wilflife Refuge. These two bald 
eagles survived to independence and left in late fall when 
the goose hunting season opened on the refuge. 
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Fledged peregrines on the Smithsonian “Castle,” Washington, DC. 


1978-This year we raised 95 young from 32 females,which 
laid a total of 246 eggs. Fifty-three young were released at 11 
sites in six eastern states. Of the 53 young, 33 are known to 
have reached the age of independent hunters and to have 
dispersed normally. Predation by great horned owls was the 
major cause of loss among our young falcons. Forty young 
peregrines found foster homes at eyries in New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Idaho. 

Throughout the previous winter we had received 
occassional reports of an adult male peregrine near one of 
our tower sites in the coastal salt marshes of New Jersey. By 
April it was clear that the male had established his territory. 
We modified the barred door of the hack box so that he 
could feed the youngsters. He brought a number of kills to 
the young and continued to provide over half of their food 
until they were released. 

Another of our released peregrines (Scarlett) took up 
residence in downtown Baltimore on a 35-floor office 
building. Two nest-boxes were provided for her, and she was 
photographed making scrapes in the sand. We thought there 
was a good likelihood that she would soon meet up with one 
of our released males from a nearby site. 


1979 -This year for the first time we broke the 100 mark in 
the number of young peregrines raised in our combined 
programs at Fort Collins and Cornell, 110 young from eggs 
laid in captivity and 19 from wild eggs hatched in our 
incubators; 57 young were released in the east in six states 
and 57 were put out in six states in the west. Also, this spring 
for the first time in more than 20 years peregrine falcons 
paired, mated,and laid eggs at eyries in the eastern United 
States, but unfortunately no young were produced. 
Sightings of at least eight other individual peregrines from 
previous years were reported from Virginia to New 
Hampshire. 

Each year the population of released falcons had been 
slowly building up in the east and it appeared that a 
sufficient density of falcons had been reached in 1979 so that 
pairs could be formed and maintained with some stability. 
1980 - The banner year: Over 170 young raised in captivity— 
two pairs of peregrines nesting and producing their own 
young in New Jersey-Scarlett acquires a mate in Baltimore 
A female released in the east joins a wild male in Quebec-~ 
Several of our birds become established at western sites~ 
Our 1976 bald eagles nest and rear young in New York. See 
other sections of this Newsletter for details. 


CITY RELEASYS, SITES 

Following Scarlety’s lead and our successful hacking of 
young peregrines from atop the Interior Building in 
Washington, D.C. last year, we expanded our experimental 
use of metropolitan environments as release sites this season. 
One of the towers on the Smithsonian Institution “castle” 
served as a second release site in Washington, D.C. We 
established six young there in June; one had to be removed 
before fledging owing to developmental problems, and later 
in the summer a second youngster collided with a jet aircraft 
landing at Washington National and killed itself. The other 
four dispersed successfully. 

Six young were also hacked from the top of the Royster 
Building in Norfolk, Virginia, through the cooperation of Dr. 
Mitchell Byrd of the College of William and Mary and the 
Virginia National Bank. The bank building, across the street 
from the Royster, has been the winter and spring 
headquarters of a wild female peregrine for several years; and 
possibly one of the five males released this summer will 
eventually be able to entice her to stay and nest in Norfolk. 

Late in the summer, we were also able to establish a hacking 
site in New York City, in cooperation with The World 
Wildlife Fund and the Manhattan Life Insurance Company. 
Four young were placed in a hackbox on top of the life 
insurance company building in Manhattan, not far from the 
St. Regis Hotel where for several years in the 1940’s a pair of 
peregrines nested on a coping near the balcony of Olivia De 
Havilland’s suite. Mayor Koch officially welcomed the falcons 
to New York, and before long they had become the sensation 
of the summer season. One disappeared after the brood began 
to fly; it was later found dead inside the firebox of a nearby 
building. Evidently it fell down into the chimney and could 
not escape. 

By the second week of September the other three were 
flying strongly and beginning to chase after prey. On 
September 10th--a rare, bright day on Long Island-the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company hosted a cocktail party 
to view the falcons from the top of the Barbizon Plaza Hotel 
overlooking the hack-site. Tom Cade was present with about 
75 others when one of the females flew by right at eye level 
and only 20 feet away carrying a live pigeon she had just 
caught. Many champagne glasses were raised in salute! 

As dusk settled over the city and the street lights began to 
blaze amidst the den of traffic far below, one of the 
peregrines could still be seen soaring on set wings high above 
the skyscrapers. Even in a big city, the falcon’s world is 
different from man’s, and the two converge only at rare 
moments when we humans make a special effort to meet the 
falcon on her own terms. 


SCOTTISH PEREGRINES 


Richard Mearns and Ian Newton report that 1980 was 
another good year for the peregrines of southwest Scotland, 
with more young produced than in any previous year of the 
study, which The Peregrine Fund has supported for the last 
four years. Sixty young were banded, and another five 
fledged from two inaccessible sites. Inland birds reared 
about the same number of young as last year, but coastal 
ones showed a marked improvement. There were six new 
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pairs breeding, three at sites for which there is no previous 
record, bringing the total number of occupied territories up 
from 32 in 1977 to 39 in 1980. The appearance of one of the 
other pairs was associated with the disappearance of a pair 
of golden eagles. Peregrines used to breed at this cliff more 
than 20 years ago but ceased to do so when the eagles settled. 

Peregrine breeding success was good, despite the fact that 
eight pairs did not lay. At least three of these involved 
yearling females, and another one probably involved a very 
old female. Vandals took three clutches and three broods 
(nine young) illegally. For inland sites, the average number 
of young fledged per successful pair was 2.9, and 1.3 per 
territorial pair; for coastal sites, where there was no human 
interference, the average number of young fledged per 
successful pair was 2.5 and 1.6 per territorial pair. 

The entire British population of peregrines continues to 
expand in an almost explosive manner. On the coasts, where 
the most severe reductions occurred during the pesticides 
era of the 1950’s and early 1960's, historical sites are now 
being reoccupied at a rapid rate, while inland in the Lake 
District and other favored locales the traditional eyries have 
all been reoccupied, and additional pairs have begun to take 
over nesting sites previously regarded as “unsuitable” for 
peregrines and with no history of earlier use. Some of these 
new eyries are on rocks little taller than a man and in the 
past used only occasionally by kestrels. 

Derek Ratcliffe has recently revised his estimate for the 
pre-World War II peregrine population in Britain to have 
been 800 occupied territories. By 1963 the number of 
occupied territories had dropped to an estimated 44 per 
cent of the average pre-war figure, or about 350 occupied 
eyries. The national survey in 1971 revealed 341 occupied 
territories out of 726 examined, giving a probable total 
population of some 470 occupied territories. In 1978, 540 
territories were estimated to be occupied. 

How many peregrines are nesting in Great Britain now? 
The next national survey scheduled for 1981 may well show 
that a full recovery has taken:place! Im any case, the natural 
recovery in numbers that has already occurred in Great 
Britain represents a truly astounding as well as gratifying 
event, for it augurs well for the future of the peregrine ina 
world increasingly dominated by man. 


Hack Site Attendants viewing a eyrie in Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 
Photo by T. Cade 
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OUR SPECIAL THANKS TO — 
Dr. Mitchell Byrd of William and Mary College; Doug Davis; 
Jim Oland and Irv Ailes of the Chincoteague National 
Wildlife Refuge; Gaylord Inman; John Broskey and crew 
from Brigantine National Wildlife Refuge; personnel at 
Bombay Hook National Wildlife Refuge in Delaware; Gary 
Taylor, Steve Dawson, Bradley Eby and crew from Maryland 
Department of Natural Resources. Strong support came 
from Dr. S. Dillon Ripley,Dr. David Challinor,and Jim Dodd. 
Tom Nichols, Kevin Roberts, and Bob Anderson helped in 
Norfolk. We also enjoyed the cooperation of W.W. 
Harrison, Lee Payne, R.F. Hickey, Dr. Tom Lovejoy, Donald 

Fordyce and Lou Hathaway and friends from the 
Manhatten Life Insurance Company. Dick Murphy and 
Chuck Recorr also helped in New York City. 

Many of our old friends came to our aid again: Karl 
Doerre, Pricilla Dieter, Caroli Ronis, John Baldwin, Peg and 
John Barbour, and others at the U.S.F.& G.; C and P 
Telephone Company; Bob Davenport and the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company; Dr. F. Prescott Ward, Bill 
Russell, Ellis Porter, and Joe Ondek of Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds. Jim and Betsy Jones; Pete Polisse; Mark Polkras; 
Pete McLain, JoAnn Friar; Harold Frommelt; Tom Geis and 
crew at AT&T in New Jersey. Dr. Theodore Reed & Jarand 
Horsely of the National Zoo, William Conway and Joseph 
Ruff of the Bronx Zoo and personnel from the Baltimore 
Zoo. 

John Lanier, Jim McGowan, Barbara Hill and Tom Sears, 
helped in New Hampshire; and Brad Snyder, Carl Beard, 
Tom Schauer, Barbara Allen, and Joel Hermes, in New 
York. We have enjoyed cooperation again from Regional 
Director, Howard Larsen, of Region 5, FWS; Endangered 
Species Coordinator, Paul Nickerson; Special Agent in 
Charge, Jerome Smith; the Eastern Peregrine Recovery 
Team, and its leader, Gene McCaffrey; Dr. Ralph Werner in 
New Jersey. 

For help with our western program, we thank Dr. Rupert 
Amann, John Auston, Doug Benning, Dan Berger, Olin 
Bray, Dr. Harold Breen, Bob Chapman, Jerry Craig, Dr. Ken 
Diem, Dr. Jim Enderson, Charlotte and Ed Freienmuth, 
Ernest Gluesing, Scott Grieve, Al Heggen, Joel Hogger, Bob 
Hollister, Ron Joseph, Ross Locke, Bill Long, Bob Martin, 
Dr. A.E. McChesney, Tom Moore, John Moran, Ted Nichols, 
Bob Oakleaf, Dan O’Brien, Steve Petersburg, Terry Reid, 
Dr. David Remple, Dr. Ken Riddle, Charles Richmond, 
Linda Rosener, Cal Sandfort, Jon Sharps, Dave Stevens, 
Tom Stroock, Jim Trotta, Senator John Turner, Lila 
Wagley, Phil Wagner, John Ward, John Weaver, James 
Weis, Bill White, Greg Wingfield and Bob Wood. 


HACK SITE ATTENDANTS 

REINTRODUCTION in the West: Elizabeth Bauer, 
Mike Berman, Howard Brinkerhoff, Lori Brinkerhoff, Bob 
Coleman, Barbara Johnson, Steve Johnson, David Ledig, 
Bob Meese, Lindsay Oaks, Pat Platt, Steve Platt, Russell 
Rickard, Bill Rierden, Jeff Rucks, Julie Sanger, Sue 
Tredennick and James Willmarth. 
EAST - Sharon Allen, Tom Allen, Bob Anderson, Barbara 
Blackie, Bonnie Burkhart, Alice Chow, Michele Counsel, 
Claire Currie, Randall Downer, Hans Gabler, Greg Greer, 
Marty Gilroy, Scott Hammond, Leon Hecht, Mary Hoover, 
Chris King, Craig Koppie, Alis Kuhn, James MacDougell, 
Lian McGranaghan, Larry McMullen, Sean Morgan, Larry 
Morrisette, Kevin Roberts, Jeff Thompson, Rick Watts. and 
Laura Woods. 
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1980 CONTRIBUTORS TO THE PEREGRINE FUND 


INDIVIDUALS: , 


Natalie Abel*, Jay Abercrombie, Stanley L. Abrams’, 
A Richard C. Adamson, E. Adriel*, Kay Africa, Alen 
Anderson*, Ralph G. Albrecht*, Gordon D. Alcorn, Malcolm P. 
Aldrich*, Donald C. Alexander*, Allen Atwell*, C.W. Allen*, 
Holly Allen, William D. Alsever*, John Alsop, Michelle Altman’, 
Ronald G. Alvord*, Dean Amadon*, Clara A. Ambrus, Jane L. 
Andersen*, H.W. Andersen, Joseph E. Appelaniz, George N. 
Appell*, Helen Appell*, Lynn C. Appelman, Doris Jean 
Applebaum®*, Mrs. B.H. Arison*, Herbert T. Armitt*, Paul D. 
Arneson, Thomas C. Atkinson*, Harold Ault 


B Randall J. Bachman’, Denise Bader, Paul S. Baker*, John L. 
Ball, Jr.*, Ronald S. Balk*, Martha H. Balph*, Barbara A. 
Baranauskas*, Sylvia Barbarich*, Robert G. Barrett*, H.H. 
Barton’, Julie Bauer, Joseph F. Baumgardner’, Alan J. Baxter’, 
James R. Baxter*, Edith F.W. Bechtel*, Helen Beck*, Robert 
Beekman’, Herbert J. Beil*, Henry Bell*, Robert J. Bellino, Mrs. 
Richard Benner*, Raymond W. Benson*, Esther Ann Berliner*, 
William H. Berube*, C.R. Berwick*, Marc J. Bierach, Mark J. 
Bilak*, Margaret V. Billmeyer*, Chuck Bindner, Jr., Grace E. 
Bissell*, Michael Bitter*, Fordham Bixler*, Crawford Blagden’*, 
Mrs. George W. Blaha*, Nancy Phelps Blum*, Rusty Boegeman, 
Robert A. Boehmler, Nancy J. Boldt*, Sandra N. Boley*, Doris J. 
Boller, Warwick P. Bonsal*, Martin Bottcher, Reginald F. 
Boulton*, Martin K. Bovey*, William A. Boyd*, Ralph A. Boyer’*, 
Rodney W. Bradley, Walton Brand’, Dale F. Bray*, Kelly Breen, 
Leonard Brennan*, David Brenner, Mike and RuVae Brewer*, 
P.S. Brezina*, Rosamond Bridge*, Dayid Brinker*, David R. 
Brinkley*, Edgar C. Bristow III*, Audrey H. Brotman*, Charles 
E. Brown‘, Elizabeth A. Brown*, Frank X. Brown*, Richard W. 
Brown, Dorothy Brownold*, Bernard W. Bruggman*, Heinz 
Bruning, Helen & Norman Buchbinder*, Elinor B. Buchholz, 
Charles A. Buerk*,.Anna Burnham*, W.H. Burnham, Paul F. 
Burns*, Helen Burrell, Robert Bush*, Robert F. Buskirk*, 
Devereux Butcher*, Eleanor Buthmann’. 


C Mike, Charlene, & Mark Cain*, Andrea M. Calderone, 
Elizabeth M. Campbell*, Gilbert Cant", Irving Cantor, John 
S. Carson*, R.S. Carswell*, Lee Carson, Evelyn Hart Case’, 
Kathleen S. Cassady*, Anna Casselberry*, Thomas S. Castellane’, 
David Challinor*, J.L. Chamberlain*, Wm. B. Chamberlain, Jr.*, 
Stephen P. Chang*, R.E. Charles*, Edgar & Barbara Chatman- 
Royce*, Mrs. Benjamin W. Childs*, Tony Chiles, Helen S. 
Chindgren*, Steven R. Chindgren, Cary Chodora, John Chudyk*, 
John & Mary Chudyk*, Josephine E. Ciak*, Arthur R. Clark’, 
Joseph B. Clark, Jr.*, Margaret B. Clark*, Ronald G. Clarke*, 
Thomas T. Clauser*, Evelyn S. Clavette*, Mrs. Alden Clayton*, 
Christina Clayton, James O. Clayton*, Roland C. Clement, Gary 
W. Coe, Steve Coggin, Robert Cohen*, John S. Coleman, Mary L. 
Coleman*, Robert A. Coleman, Joel Collins, Mrs. James C. 
Collins, J.P. Collins*, Robert J. Collins*, Mrs. Edward T. Comly, 
II*, John S. Conable*, R.W. Condee, L.J. Confer*, James Conroy*, 
W. Perry Conway, John R. Cooley*, Hamilton Coolidge*, E. 
Newbold Cooper*, John R. Cooper*, C.A. Corry*, W. Powell 
Cottrille*, Robert F. Coufal*, Jack W. Courtin*, Arthur L. Cox", 
Charles Cox, Albert Crabtree, Jr.*, Tim & Erica Craig*, Mrs. 
Winthrop M. Crane III*, Cuthbert Crannell*, Alan Crawford, Jr., 
Allan H. Cristol, Dian Cromar, Kimberly P. Cronin, Mark 
Crook*, William L. Crow III*, Lawrence D. Crowley*, Helen G. 
Cruickshank*, Dorothy Crumb*, Patrick C. Cullen*, Ruth 
Cummings, Mrs. Alma Curran*, Katherine Curtis*, Harold S. 
Cusden*. 

D Dwight J. Dalbey*, Lawrence D. Daley*, Mark H. Dall*, 
Ronald R. Dalzell*, William D. Dana, Jr.*, W.R. Daniels, John 
S.A. Dascoli*, Lester Davidson’, Gary Alan Davis*, Jack E. Davis*, 
Keith Davis*, Louise F. Davis*, Susan Day*, Wallace C. Dayton’, 
Pauline Dean*, William D. DeCamp*, Henry D. Dehmer’*, Alice 


De Lamar*, Eugene J. Delgrosso*, R.M. Dellinger*, David J. 
Delpino, Maureen Del Porte’*, Betty DeMann’, Faith Corlett De 
Moe*, J. de Navarre Macomb, Jr.*, P.M. Denno, Jr.*, Jane C. 
Dent*, Wm. Denton*, Margaret Deppen*, Robert A. Derrickson, 
Jeffrey Deutsch, Francis P. Devlin*, James H. Dieffenbach, 
Alfred H. Diehl*, Emily N. Dipple*, Jayne M. Disbrow*, Jerry 
Dixon, Robert Dixon, Andrew Doran*, John H. Doremus’*, E. 
Dorfman‘, John I. Dotterer*, B.P. Douglass*, E.H. Down*, Eddie 
Dragna, William Drakert*, Peter Drumm, Harriet B. Dryden’, 
Kenneth H. Dubke*, Steve Duecker*, Richard Dumont’, 
Dominick A. Durso*, Mark Dymerski. 


E Stephen W. Eaton’, Hope W. Ebert*, Claire W. Eckels, 
Ronald G. Eckstein, Donald B. Effler, Edgar Ehrler, Jr.*, Ralph 
M. Eiseman*, Carl Eisenhard’, Audrey F. Eisenstadt", David W. 
Ekwall*, Roger Elear, Kimball C. Elkins*, Ben Elliott*, Joanne 
Elliot*, John T. Ellis*, Kendall & Katherine Elsom*, Wayne K. 
Elworth*, Richard W. Emery*, Ostrom Enders*, Thomas 
Ennenga*, Charles M. Enright, George G. Epright, Jr., Joe Eoff, 
John H. Eric*, Wendy J. Ericksen*, John D. Erickson’, Blair R. 
Evans*, Richard G. Evans. 

F Mrs. James N. Fahler, Norvall Fairman*, Mary C. Farina’, 
Edward W. Farmer’, Jerald & Susann Farrell, Elizabeth A. 
Feldhusen, John W. Feldsine III, Edward Feltham*, C.V. 
Ferguson*, Balinda D. Ferree, Conrad Fialkowski*, Earl 
Finden*, Ralph Fischer*, Curtis H. Flather*, Tracy L. Fleming*, 
Eleanor Flexner*, F.B. Floyd*, Anthony J. Foderaro, Sr.*, Kim 
Foglia*, Hazel Foisy*, Dolores Foley, Kent Cole Foley*, Tyler 
Foley*, Robert T. Foote*, George A. Forman, Jr.*, Nick Forrester, 
Elizabeth V. Foster*, Richard W. Foster*, Thomas H. Foster, 
William C. Foster, Evelyn Fowles*, T.C. Frank*, Rick W. 
Frappier, Robert K. Fraunfelter*, John A. French*, Elizabeth 
Friedman*, Ole Frimer, Walter Friton*, Barbara L. Fuller. 


G HP. Gabriel*, Lawrence N. Gabriel*, R.A. Gadea*, Mrs. 
Richard Gambrill*, Ken Gammon, Jacqueline R. Gardner*, Don 
Garlock, Jr., Carl L. Garner*, Robert L. Garner*, Harold A. 
Garrish*, Warren & Genevieve Garst, Rosemary D. Gaymer, Lois 
Gebhart*, D.L. George *, Robert Gerdts*, Francis Gernert*, 
Phares Gibble*, Richard G. Gibbs*, W.T. Dixon Gibbs, Jr., 
Thomas T. Giduz*, Bruce Gilbertson, David Gilbertson, Ray 
Gilbertson, John & Peggy Ginaven*, J.D. Ginder*, Arthur 
Gingert*, Ida Giriunas*, Richard Glasser*, Arthur Boynton 
Glidden*, Marvin Goad*, Frank Gobris*, Robert L. Goldfarb, 
A.E. Gorby*, Nancy M. Gordon*, Mrs. Ed. V. Gouinlock*, 
Barbara Grace*, Mrs. Robert H. Grant, Margaret Greene*, Len 
Greenhalgh*, Mrs. William Greenlees*, Else & Wayne 
Greenstone, Gregory C. Greer, Lewis Greenwald*, Guy A. 
Greenwell, E. Grigg*, Cynthia W. Grill*, Kerry A. Grim*, Seth S, 
Gross*, John R. Guarino*, Pau! J. Guinther*. 


H Charles G. Hafner*, Donald C. Hagar*, Frederick A. Hagar’, 

Thomas P. Hager*, George A. Hall*, Mrs. John B. Hall*, 
Maurice P. Hall*, Patricia R. Haller*, John J. Halloran’, Jon N. 
Halverson*, John W. Hanes, Jr.*, Michael Hanlon’, Robert G. 
Hansen*, Richard W. Happ, Richard J. Harley, Jr.*, Betty Jean 
Harper“, David Harper*, James F. Harper*, Kim S. Hariss*, John 
A. Hart, Stephen H. Hart*, Pierre & Lorraine Hartshorne’, Betty 
Harvey*, Jeremy J. Hatch, H.N. Hattendorf*, Arthur E. Hauser’, 
Allen C. Hawkridge*, Samuel Haydock*, Barbara Haynie’, R.M. 
Hays*, Russell M. Hays, Mr. & Mrs. Ross L. Heald*, George W. 
Hebard*, Mrs. Walter P. Heck, Sr.*, Willard R. Heck, Sr.*, 
Andrew D. Heineman’, William M. Heineman‘, The Rev. & Mrs. 
Hobart H. Heistand*, James D. Hemphill*, Edmund H. 
Henckel*, Jim E. Hendrickson*, Gerry M. Henningsen, Ruth L. 
Henoch*, Melvin S. Henry*, Ammon L. Hess*, Evelyn Hester*, 
Mrs. William Heyland*, Carolyn D. Hibner*, J.J. Hickey, Betty 
Hicks*, Gar Hier, William L. Highouse’*, Lilia M. Hind, Helmut 
Hirschauer*, John E. Hoffman*, Warren O. Hoffman*, P.B. 
Hofslund*, Norman D. Hogg, Alonzo L. Hogue, Jr.*, Frank 
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Hohenleitner®, Helen A. Holbrook*, Mark Holmgren’*, Scott & 
Joan Holt, Josephine A. Hope, Edy Horwood*, MernaC. Hotson*, 
Alma B. Howard*, Richard P. Howard*, John E. Hoye*, Wilbar M. 
Hoxie*, Michael & Jan Hubbard’, The Rev. Robert K. Hudnut*, 
Ethel M. Huffman*, Moore P. Huffman*, Eric H. Humphries’, 
James Locke Humphries*, Virginaia Humphreys*, L. Barrie 
Hunt, Mrs. William O. Hunt*, Mrs. Robert T. Hurle*, R.W. 
Hutchinson*. 


I E. Kenneth Irvine* 


J John P. Jacobs*, Robert Jacobsen, Cynthia Janik, Vivian 
Jarvis*, Laurance O. Jeanblanc*, M. Alan Jenkins*, Elinor B. 
Jenny*, Roland T. Jeske*, H.P. Jesup*, Pearl Jewell*, Eric 
Johnson*, Gregory E. Johnson*, Sara Johnson, Terrell H. 
Johnson*, Thane Johnson, J.B. Johnston*, Wayne E. Johnson’, 
Arthur A. Jones*, Clifford L. Jones*, Cora N. Jones, James S. 
Jones*, Kenneth L. Jones*, Philip D. Jones, Jr.*, Stephen Jones*, 
Frank L. Jorgensen*, Mrs. William V. Joy*, Paul D. Jung’, David 
Junkin*. 


K Robert W. Kaelin*, Steven Kahl, Alex F. Kailing*, Herbert 
Kale, Christine Kalinick, Murial Kaminsky, Henry A. Kane’, 
Arnold R. Kastor*, Allen Kaye*, Kathleen M. Keane, Richard V. 
Keane*, Brenda E. Keener*, Edward A. Kehr*, David H. Keller 
III, John C. Kellner, William G. Kells*, John F. Kelly, Jr.*, Scott 
Keniston*, Joseph C. Kennedy*, Arthur T.S. Kent*, Keith 
Ketner”*, Mrs. Avis M. Kettring, Kim Kidwell, Judith Kiehl*, Amy 
Kienitz, Weldon T. Kilmon, Michael Kimbrell, J. Timothy 
Kimmel’, Jeffrey T. King*, Dr. Marguerite Kingsbury”, Richard 
K. Kinner, Vera Kirby*, Stella M. Kirkendall*, Mary Glenn 
Kirkland*, Charles M. Kirkpatrick*, John L. & Mary Alyce 
Kirschner*, Robert J. Kisken, Peter W. Kitts*, Erwin Klaas, Ellen 
Klaver*, Edgar F. Kleiner*, Richard Klingenberger*, Lynn B. 
Knisely*, Mrs. Charles W. Knauer’, Mrs. W.C. Knoblaugh*, 
Calvin Knock*, Aline M. Knowlton’, Al Knutsen, Denise 
Kodner*, Mrs. Melvin J. Koestler*, Lorraine Kogler*, Joseph 
Kolok*, Henry C. Korff*, William Kostyo, Rosann Kovalcik, Kim 
Krakauer, Andy Kramer, Douglas L.Kraus*, T.E. Kressly*, 
Thomas C. Kressly*, Norman & Helen Krog’, David B: Kroman’, 
William E. Krueger*, Herbert A. Krug’*, Rev. Peter A. Kuenzig’, 
L. Kunzman’, Elliott R. Kutner*, Ernie Kuyt’*. 
L Nathaniel H. Ladd*, Serge Lafrance*, Mrs. Joseph J. Lalich*, 
Arnold N. Lambert*, A.L. Lamson, David G. .Langlois*, 
Prentice. A. Lamphere, Jr.*, Mrs. David Lapham’, Nicholas 
LaRiccia*, Linda Capriotti Larson*, Frank LaRue’, Bertrand 
Latil*, Richard Lawson, George Laycock*, Heather B. Lechefsky*, 
Ablert Lecko, Ronald J. Lee*, John D. Leggett, Jr., J.R. Leonard*, 
Wm. F. Leonard*, Edith L. Leopold*, Frederic Leopold, Hazel N. 
Lescher*, Harry M. Lessin, Emanuel Levine, Norman G. Levine’, 
Arthur S. Levy*, Frank H. Lewis*, Kenneth W. Lewis, Jr., M.W. 
Lewis III, W. Burton Lewis*, David Leyshon*, Katherine L. 
Limer, Amy Lind, Selma Linde*, John A. Lindstrom, Gene 
Lindquist*, Frederick W. Lintner*, Thomas Lipsky, G.B. Littell*, 
Derothy M. Lodge*, Wells Logan, Jr.*, Robert E. Long*, T. 
Lonning*, Peggy Loomis*, John Loop, Mrs. Wm. T. Lory*, 
Anthony Low-Beer*, Frederick V. Lowe, Sr.*, E.R. Lowrey*, 
Thomas M. Loyacano*, Derek Loyd*, L.N. Lucas®, H.C. Lumsden, 
Lawrence Luteri, Betty Lynch, Jane Lyons. 


J. de Navarre Macomb’, Marion C. Mackensen*, Alfred J. 

M Maley, William F. Malloy, Esq.*, Steven E. Malone’, Donald 

Manchester, Jr., Nicholas J. Mankovich*, William F. Mann*, John 
W. Manning’, Daniel P. Mannix 4th*, William Maracle*, Caroline 
Marano*, Eugene A. Margozzi*, George A. Marks, Jr.*, W.E. 
Marple’, Richard S. Marrus*, Bob Martin, Nancy L. Martin‘, Mrs. 
Joseph A. Martuccio*, Mrs. Kenneth B. Marty*, Sylvia Massell*, 
Montgomery Mathias*, James I. Mattes*, M. Claire Matthews, 
Leroy L. Mauger, Bruce I. May*, Mary Jeanne May, Ernst Mayr, 
Mr. & Mrs. Rod McColl, Mary M. Meek’, Glenn Melton, John S. 
Merchant®, Mary V. Meredity*, Christopher Merker®, Lynn L. 
Merrill*, F. Dan Mesmer’, Allison Meyer, Henry G. Miller®, 


Jacqueline Hall Miller*, Gene & Dee Milstein, August 
Mirabella*, Mrs. Henry D. Mirick*, Michael Monahan, Janet M. 
Moore®*, Myriam P. Moore’, Terry S. Moore”, Donald Moreland’, 
Suzie Morin’, Janet Morlan, Alice J. Morris*, Barclay Morrison”, 
C.L. Morse, Jr.*, Henry C. Moski*, Wilbur S. Mount*, Dave 
Moyles, Barbara P. Muchlitz, Eugene T. Mudge’, Catherine K. 
Mueller*, Mrs. John B. Mullen*, Samuel Mulloy*, Donald 
Munter”, Marilyn S. Murphy, Douglass E. Murray*, George L. 
Myers*, Richard J. Myers, Mary W. MacBride*, Mrs. Lyle E. 
McBride, Jr.*, Mrs. J.D. McClellan, Gladys F. MacDonald*, 
Joseph D. MacDonald*, Howard C. MacMillan*, Frederick N. 
MacMillin*, Diann MacRae*, John A. McCarthy, Harry F. 
McCauley*, James M. McCleery*, Electra B. McDowell*, Harry C. 
McElroy*, Richard R. McElroy, Hugh B. McFadden, Jr.*, John E. 
McGowan’, John W. McGrath*, Bertha McIntire’, Richard 

McKee, Michelle McKenna, D.W. McKibben*, E.L. McKitrick, 
David F. McKnelly, Edwin T. McKnight, Dorothy R. McLaren, 
Don McNelly*, Thomas F. McNelly*, Mike McNicholl*, Patrick N. 
McPherson*, Pauline M. McWilliams*, Joan S. Naeseth, E.J. 
Naperkoski*, Michael S. Narod*, Linda L. Neal*, Charles A. 


Joan S. Naeseth, E.J. Naperkoski*, Michael S. Narod*, Linda 
N L. Neal*, Charles A. Neel*, Charles E. Nelson*, Harry R. 
Nelson*, John Nelson*, Morlan W. Nelson*, R. Wayne Nelson*, 
Mrs. N. Travers Nelson*, Allen P. Nemetz*, Dorothy Nice’, 
George M. Nicholson’, Eugene H. Nickerson®, William R. Niehus, 
Daniel H. Nielsen*, David Noble, Milan Novak*, Virginia M. 
Jufer*, William D. Nugent, David M. Nutter, Alva G. Nye, Jr.*. 
O Edwin W. Obrecht, Jr., Deborah J. O'Connor, Katherine R. 
O’Hare*, Joanne S. Ohlson*, Gary & Jacqueline Ohman’, 
Bernard Olin’, G.R. & P.D. Olsen, Roger A. Olson, Florence Ore, 
Robert Orenstein, Katherine O’Rourke*, Mrs. Culver Orswell*, 
Howard & Jane Ott*, Mrs. Robert A. Ott, Jr.*, Bradford B. 
Owen”, David B. Owen*, Harold Owens*, Scott Owens. 


P Melvyn D. Palius*, Mary E. Palmer*, Peregrine Palmer, 
Richard Palmer*, Ronald J. Pappert, Sr.*, Irene Paproski’, 
Mrs. F:J. Parker*, Kenneth C, Parkes, R.G. Parkhurst, Alan 
Parrot, Floyd L. Parks*, George Patracuola, Hanry M. Paulson, 
Jr.*, Mrs. Royce Payeur*, Ruth R. Pease*, Louise D. Peck*, Mrs. 
Anthony A. Pello, Kathryn E. Pennypacker’, William Pepper’, 
Milton H. Perkins*, Mrs. Arthur Peronne’, Alea H. Peters”, Don 
L. Peterson, James B. Peterson, Richard S. Peterson*, Ted S. 
Pettit*, Olin Sewall Pettingill, Jr., David J. Phelan*, Virginia K. 
Pierce, E.E. Pingree*, Mrs. Francis M. Pipkin*, Louis D. Pisane”, 
Peter Pisani, Gred Pizzimenti*, James L. Platt, Joe Platt*, 
Margery Plymire*, Judith Pollack*, Douglas R. Pomeroy, John L. 
Poor*, Frances B. Pope*, Mrs. E.L. Popper*, Spence Porter’, 
Oscar I. Posner*, John N. Potter*, Richard H. Pough*, Mrs. Neil 
H. Powell, Phyllis A. Powell, Wilson A. Powell, Jr.*, Parmely H. 
Pritchard, Thomas L. Prunier, William Pursell*, Stephen 
Putman, Pauline F. Pyle*. 


Q Patricia T. Quinn 7 

Philip A. Rabenau*, John A. Randolph*, Gary Randorf’*, 
R William G. Raoul, Milton S. Rattner*, A. J. Rawson*, Rice 
Reavis III*, John W. Rees*, T.W. Reese*, Mrs. Wm. B. Reese*, 
Mary K. Reichhardt, Robert P. Reiman’, Terry W. Reiman’*, 
Robert W. Reinke*, Robert A. Remole*, John David Remple*, 
Carol A. Renna*, Gwenyth M. Phome’, James N. Rice*, Louis E. 
Richardson*, Robert M. Rieder*, Ellen R. Riggs*, Robert S. 
Riker*, Ronald F. Robbins*, R.R. ,Robinson*®, Harry T. 
Robinson*, Meg Robinson*, Russell Robinson*, Winifred A. 
Robinson, Hadley Roe*, Carol M. Roehm’, William W. Rogers”, 
Ralph & Melissa Rogers, Mrs. Clem Rogowicz*, Sievert Rohwer*, 
Carl E. Rojahn*, James & Nancy Romanchek, James E. Roohan’, 
William P. Roney*, Elizabeth Roose*, Jack Rosen*, Bruce E. 
Roth*, Robert Roth*, Sam Rothman’, Car! S. Rowe*, Stanley M. 
Rowe, Jr.*, Lenton O. Rowland*, Marc A. Rude®, Clara L. Ruder, 
W.H. Ruenheck*, Marion Ruk*, Erik Rundvist, Frank Russo*, 
Kevin Ryan*, Patrick M. Ryan*, Theodore Ryder’. 
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Ss Mrs. Ervin D. Sacks, Carl Safina*, W. Glenn Sager*, Peter 
Salmon*, Walter W. Sanborn*, Charles Sanders*, C.H. 
Santer, Eloise Saunders*, Kevin Saunders*, Stewart Sanders*, 
Patricia Savage*, Mark A Sawyer, Florence Scanlon", Alice & Joel 
Schick*, Thomas Schipula*, Henry W. Schlottenmeier, Jr.*, 
Joseph Schmeltz*, Elizabeth Schnaufer, Col. Leo E. Schulten, 
Jr.*, Edward L. Schultski*, Frederic R. Schultz*, Mary Ruth J. 
Schuner*, Larry Schwab, Robert Schwartz*, George Scott*, 
Quinton M. Scott*, Edward D. Scruggs, Jr., Elizabeth D. Searles", 
Joseph J. Sebesta*, C.R. Securcher, Sharon Lubin Selwyn’, 
Frederick T. Seward*, Andrew R. Seyffert*, Kenneth D. Seyffert, 
Benjamin Shambaugh*, Jack E. Shannon’, Mrs. Harvey Shapiro*, 
Gertrude S. Sharp*, Ronald Shave, David Shelton, Todd A. 
Shepard, Barbara A. Sherer*, Carol J. Shine*, John W. Shipman, 
0.A. Shteir*, Philip L. Shultz*, John G. Sibley*, Peter B. Sickley, 
Joan D. Sievers, Morton I. Silver*, Jeanne F. Simpson, Jim 
Sinclair*, Ethel D. Sipperly*, Barbara Skan*, Cathie 
Baumgartner Slack*, John A. Smallwood, Daniel Smiley*, Ruth 
Smiley*, Jean S. Smith*, Grace Frances Smith*, Joe C. Smith’, 
Gerald Smolinsky*, Tom Smylie*, Milford Snell*, Helen Snyder’, 
Mrs. M.O. Snyder*, A. Dale Spain, Donald A. Spencer*, Edith M. 
Spenser*, Steve Spiri, Edward W. Spraker*, Charles Staloff, E.A. 
Standen*, Samuel Stanley*, Robert W. Stach*, Bernard E. Starr, 
I. Tatnall Starr II*, Bob Steele*, Philip Steffen*, Walter Stein*, 
Barbara Steiner*, Elaine F. Steinhauser*, Philip Steiner*, 
Timothy S. Sterrett*, Lawrence E. Stevens, H.G. Stevenson’, 
William H. Stickel", Reece Stigler, Harry Stockley, Jr.*, Rudolph 
H. Stone*, John J. Stophlet*, Michael J. Stork, Gardner D. Stout*, 
Phyllis A. Stout*, George C. Strachan’, Margaret Strahl*, Mrs. 
Richard C. Strain, William C. Straub’, Joseph G. Strauch, Jr.*, 
Edward P. Street, Jr., Elmer W. Strelow*, Karl & Suzanne 
Striedieck*, H.J. Strong*, Scott Sturthers*, Mrs. Lyman K. 
Stuart*, Mike Sullivan, Paul D. Sullivan*, William E. Summers", 
John E. Sutcliffe*, Jonny Svejkovsky, Henry T. Swain, Ernestine 
Swan. 
T Melita Taddiken*, Basil Tangredi*, John D. Tauke’*, 
Franklyn D. Taylor*, John W. Taylor, Joseph W. Taylor*, 
Lee E. Taylor*, Clifford Tepper*, Mrs. Lee E. Tepper*, E. 
Thayer*, Albert C. Thomas’, Stiles Thomas*, Susan E. Thomas, 
Frank A. Thompson, Jr.*, Mrs Charles N. Thorn*, Richard L. 
Todd*, William Todd III*, William H. Todd, Jr.*, William J. 
Toner*, Harrison B. Tordoff, Barbara Ann Tose*, Mary H. 
Trapnell*, Mrs. Frances E. Trapp*, Harry N. Trowbridge*, Mrs. 
John A. Tubbs, John T. Tubbs, Jr., Charles H. Turner, Mrs. M.E. 
Turner*, William H. Twaddell*, Margaret G. Twyman*. 
U Simon Uhl’, David L. Unger’, Stellanie Ure*. 
Sandy Vana, Marie J. Vance*, Hendrick vanLaer*, W.M. Van 
Vv Winkle*, Stephen C. VanZandt*, Anthony S. Venezia, Peter 
D. Vickery, John R. Vig*, Joel G. Vignere*, W.V.D. Vlasakker, Bill 
Voelker, Edna W. Voss*, William Vogel*. 
Ww William W. Wade*, Ronald & Karen Wagner*, Mrs. Ruben 
Wagstaff*, Art Wainwright*, John J. Walentine*, H.L. 
Walker*, Mrs. Sam S. Wallace*, Brian James Walton*, James W. & 
Mary Ann Walton*, David Ward, Jr.*, Elizabeth S. Warner’, 
Winfred M. Washco*, Richard J. Wasielewski*, Dave Watson, 
R.E. Waud*, A.H. Weaver*, Charles J. Webb II*, Gary Webb’, 
Charles A. Wechsler, Sandy Weeda’*, Arthur L. Wehner‘, Richard 
Weimer*, Marc K. Weisblatt, Martha R. Weiser*, W.J. Weiss*, 
David L. Weld*, Donald P. Welles, Jr.*, Mrs. Gillett Willes, Jr.*, 
Chip Welling*, Leo F. Wellner*, Warren M. Wells, Jr.*, Devin F. 
Welty, Fred Werley*, Allen C. West*, Susan E. Westbrooke’*, 
Mark A. Westall, Marianne C. Westendorp’, Frances S. Weston*, 
Louise W. White’, Roger White, R.G. Whitehead*, Gertrude W. 
Whitlock*, K.R. Whitmore’, Henry T. Wiggin*, Claudia P. Wilds, 
R. Bruce Wilkey, Sally D. Wilkins*, Dan N. Williams, Jr., Carolyn 
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Williams*, Mrs. Edward P. Williams’, George Williams*, James 
Williams*, Lloyd Williams*, Ralph B. Williams*, William O. 
Williams", David E. Williamson’, Jacqueline Williamson*, James 
Willmarth, Mrs. Avice R. Wilson*, Richard M. Wilson, Louis W. 
Windeknecht, Jr.*, Louise Winegar*, Field H. Winslow*, Barbara 
Wise*, T.R. Wiesman*, Mrs. Mildred Wolfe*, Dave Wilford*, 
Harold & Barbara Wong, Harrison F. Wood", Joesph J. 
Woodburn, Jr.*, Mark Woodrey, James G. Woods*, Johnny J. 
Woods, Ruby F. Woods*, Mrs. Douglas P. Woodward*, Mrs. 
Julian L. Woodward*, C. Brooke Worth, Karin Wuetz-Schaefer*, 
Mrs. Andrew Wyeth. 
Mrs. Allen R. Yale*, Mike Yates, W. Holmes Yealy*, Mary W. 

Y Yegella*, Frank Young*, Robert Yunick’*. 

Z Ruth M. Zantzinger*, Max Zar*, J. Domer Zerbe, Jr.*, Mark 
Zehring*, Charles & Mary Zetterstrom*, Mrs. John Zink*, Robert 
A. Zullo*. 


* Continuing Supporters 


A copy of the last annual report filed with the New York 
State Board of Social Welfare may be obtained upon request 
by writing to: 
New York State Department of State 
Office of Charities Registration 
Albany, New York 12231 
or 
The Peregrine Fund, Inc. 
159 Sapsucker Woods Road 
Ithaca, New York 14850 


PATRONS: 

Robert and Sandra Anderson*; Robert Berry; Daniel J. 
Brimm; Nancy Claflin*; Dan Cover*; Jim Cranmer*; Great 
Lakes Falconers Association*; Walter C. Hill*; H.E. Shaikh 
Hamed bin Isa Al Khalifa’; Hugh McMillan*; National 
Wildlife Federation Raptor Information Center*; Dr. & 
Mrs. Dave Remple*; Mr. & Mrs. G.L. Richter*; Mrs. 
Sherwood W. Smith*; Nina B. Weaver*, and P.A.B. 
Widener*. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND FOUNDATIONS: 
Atlantic Richfield Foundation; Cardiac Pacemakers Inc.*; 
Dryden Central School--Mr. Jim Cherry’s Class*; Richard 
and Rebecca Evans Foundation*; Felicidades Wildlife 
Foundation,Inc.;Fifth Grade Enrichment Class, Friendship 
Central School; North American Peregrine Foundation’; 
Glen Helen Association; Indiana Falconers Association; 
Kellogg Brothers, Inc.; Peter Kiewit Sons, Company’; Loess 
Hill Pottery*; Richard K. Mellon Foundation*; 3M 
Company*; Minnesota Falconers Association*; Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation; Olin Corporation 
Chairtable Trust*; Oregon Falconers’ Association; Students 
for Environmental Qualities*; Nathaniel and Margaret 
Wentworth Owings Foundation*; Izaak Walton League of 
America, Harford County Chapter*; Bee Dee 
Waterproofing, Inc., World Wildlife Fund*; Al Areen 
Wildlife Park and Reserve, Bahrain; Rocky Mountain 
Conservationist Fund, Inc. of the Rocky Mountain Chapter of 
the Safari Club International. 
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AUDUBON SOCIETIES AND BIRD CLUBS: 
Alachua Audubon Society; Albany County Audubon 
Society*; Bibliotheque Station Biologique de la Tour du 
Valat; Bird Observers Club*; Boulder Bird Club*; Buffalo 
Audubon Society*; Carolina Bird Club; Cheyenne Mountain 
Zoo Auxilliary*; Condor Conservation Club*; Cortland 
County Bird Club; El Dorado Audubon Society*; Fort 
Collins Audubon Society*; African Safari Club of 
Pennsylvania*; Lackawanna Audubon Society*; Morro 
Coast Audubon Society*; Audubon Society of Ohio*; Pelican 
Island Audubon Society*; Scarsdale Audubon Society*; 7 
Mountains Audubon Society*; South Shore Audubon 
Society*; Student Chapter of The Wildlife Society, Colorado 
State University*; Susquehanna Valley Audubon Society’; 
Tanglewood Community Nature Center; Thorn Creek 
Audubon Society*; Tuscon Audubon Society and the 
Vermillion County Audubon Society. 


STATE AND FEDERAL AGENCIES: 

Colorado Division of Wildlife; Maryland Department of 
Natural Resources; Nebraska Game and Parks 
Commission; New Jersey Department of Environmental 
Protection; New York Department of Environmental 
Conservation; South Dakota Department of Game, Fish 
and Parks; U.S. Army, Aberdeen Proving Grounds; U.S. 
Bureau of Land Management; U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice; U.S. Forest Service; U.S. National Park Service; Utah 
State Division of Wildlife; Wyoming Game and Fish Depart- 
ment. 


IN MEMORY: 

In Memory of Gary S. Pedersen: John A. Abramo; Roy and 
Nell Barnes; Mr. & Mrs. Van Boxtall; Mr. & Mrs. Mike 
Burnworth; Beatrice S. Eberlein; Louie Gambucci; Pete 
Handley; Kaiser Engineers, Inc.; Mr. & Mrs. Donald E. 
Lackey; Rick Larson; Pat Leimer; Robert & Mary 
Longabaugh; Jule Lueders; Mike MacKenzie; Lee McKee; 
Syl Moffett; John H. Pedersen; Robert Perrin; Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Pownall; Jitu Rathod; St. Gregory’s Episcopal 
Church Members; Cal Smith; Union Energy Mining 
Division; Frank Waggoner; Steven and Carol Wetmore; Dick 
and Shirley Wetmore and Mr. and Mrs. Willis C. Whitaker. 
Erich Awender in memory of Renz Waller; Mr. & Mrs. Roy 
F. Frock, Jr.* in memory of Corny McFadden; Alfred H. 
Gray* in memory of Daisy W. Gray; Margaret V.N. Oatman* 
in memory of Lewis M. Oatman; Martha Reinstein* in 
memory of Richard M. Butler; Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Turner in memory of George Nicholas; Mrs. Robert R. 
Wehner* in memory of Felix A. Boles. 


The Peregrine Fund 
159 Sapsucker Woods Road 
Ithaca, NY 14850 


COOPERATING AGENCIES 

AND ORGANIZATIONS: 

In the West - Colorado State University, Departments of 
Pathology and Reproductive Physiology; Rocky Mountain 
National Park; Rio Grande National Forest; Dinosaur 
National Monument; Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial; Utah Power and Light Company; Grand Teton 
National Park; Bridger-Teton National Forest; University 
of Wyoming; University of Texas System Cancer Center. 


In the East - New Hampshire Fish and Game Department; 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company; U.S. Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company; New Jersey Bell Telephone Company; 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, Long Lines 
Division, High Seas; Brigantine National Wildlife Refuge; 
Chincoteague National Wildlife Refuge; Virginia Coast 


Reserve of the Nature Conservancy; Virginia Commission 


of Game and Inland Fisheries. 


‘Buster” 


Photo by J. Weaver 
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“THE INCRE! 
ON TEE REI 


“The Peregrine falcon is, per haps, the most highly. specialized 
and superlatively well developed flying organism on our planet to- 
day, combining in a marvelous degree the highest powers 

- Of Speed and aerial adroitness with massive, warlike strength. 
A powertul, wild, majestic, independent bird, living on the 
choicest of clean, carnal food, plucked fresh from the air 
or the surface of the waters, rearing its young in the 
nooks of dangerous mountain cliffs, claiming all 
the atmosphere as its domain. and fearing neither. 
beast that walks nor bird that flies, it 
embodiment of noble rapacity-and lonely ireedom. 
It has its legitimate and important place in the 


great scheme of things, and by its 
extinction, if that should ever come, 

the whole world would be impoverished 
_and dulled." 


G. H. Thayer, 1904, Bird ‘Lore 


Three subspecies of peregrines 
are found in North America—. 
the Artic peregrine(Faico 
peregrinus tundrius) in 
Alaska and Canada, °* 4 
Peale's peregrine (F. p. 
pealei) in the Pacific f 
Northwest, and the #& 
American peregrine 
(F. p.anatum) 
in the rest of the 
continent. — 

Peregrines have never been 
numerous in this country. During. the 
1940's, there were an estinated 500 
to 1,000 breeding pairs. By the early 
1960's, there were no nesting peregrinés: 
left east of the Rockies. Less than 150._ 
pairs were still nesting in the _ 
mountainous areas of the west from 
Washington to New Mexico. 
Meanwhile, the Arctic peregrine also 
suffered a serious but less Catastrophic 
decline. 

Reduced to precarious lows, the 
American and-Arctic peregrine falcons 
were listed for. protection 
as “Endangered” species in 1970, 
when the effort to boost their re- 
covery was begun in earnest. 


Dona Finnley 


Revered as one of the world’s most 
magnificent birds of prey, the pere- 
grine falcon is a gifted and graceful 
flier—prized since ancient times for its 
strength, beauty, and aerial skills as a 
symbol of avian nobility. 

A decade ago, the American pere- 
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is the 


Photo by Fridrik Fridriksson 


grine was on the verge of extinction 
throughout the United States. Since the 
mid-1960's biologists had failed to 
identify a single wild individual in the 
U.S. east of the Rockies. But, this 
spring, thanks to the devoted.efforts of 
ornithologists, falconers, and conserva- 
tionists, four young peregrines were 
hatched in the wild in the East—bring- 
ing with them renewed hope for the 
survival of this unique species in North 
America. 

The successful parents—themselves 
Captive-bred by The Peregrine Fund of 
Cornell University in a cooperative pro- 
gram with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, State fish and wildlife agencies, 
and conservation organizations—had 
been released as part of an intense 
campaign to restore the depleted pere- 
grine as a nesting bird in the Eastecn 
United States. 

Although shooting and habitat loss 
have taken their toll on the peregrine, 
the species’ dramatic decline in this 
country was mainly the result of the 
widespread, indiscriminate use of DDT 
and other persistent pesticides in the 
1950's and 60's. 

Biologists are now encouraged that 
self-sustaining populations of the pere- 
grine:' may indeed be re-established in 


- the East. “This is the final test, the proof 


of the pudding."" said Dr.. Thomas J. 


“fee's: 


Le PEREGRINE— 


Cade, director of The Peregrine Fund, 
about the newly-hatched young. "This is 
what we've been waiting to see, proving 
that our techniques work. The final 
hurdle was what has just been accom- 
plished—namely, that these captive- 
bred peregrines can reproduce on their 
own." 


New Jersey Successes 


The success this year in New Jersey 
marks the first time in over 20 years 
that peregrine falcons have been known 
to fledge their own young from eyries 
in the Eastern U.S. 

Early in March, six captive-reared 
peregrines that had paired in 1979 were 
sighted by State biologists near their 
release sites in. New Jersey's coastal 
marshes. By the first week in April, two 
females had apparently laid eggs and 
were no longer leaving their nests. 

Around May 3rd, a lone; long- 
awaited female emerged from.its egg 
atop a man-made tower on the Serv- 
Brigantine National Wildlife 
Refuge on the Jersey coast. (The 
hatchling was the product of a female 
released just 2 years earlier at Mana- 
hawkin, and a male also released in 
1978 from Barnegat Bay—a third New 
Jersey reintroduction site.) 


The second triumphant pair pro- 


duced two male hatchlings and a fe- 


male sometime around May 7 at Mana- 
hawkin, on property owned by the A.T. 
& T. Long Lines Division (and man- 
aged by the Barnegat National Wildlife 
Refuge). The female parent was re- 
ieased at Barnegat Bay in 1978, while 
the male adult was apparently released 
from the same site in 1975. 

Both nests were supplemented with 
an additional female chick in an effort 
to improve this year's rearina success 
and promote increased numbers for 
breeding in-future years. All of the 
fledglings had tested their wings by 
June and, within another month, had 
learned to take their own prey. 

Through its Division of Fish, Game, 
and Wildlife, New Jersey was one of 
the first-States to cooperate with Cor- 
nell’s Peregrine Fund in the restoration 


of the peregrine by “‘hacking"’ them to 


man-made towers. A technique used for 
centuries by falconers, hacking is the 
painstakingly delicate process of wean- 
ing nestling raptors back to the wild. 
Whether on specially-erected towers 

Continued on page 8 
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or at natural cliff sites, nestlings are 
placed in 2a hack box where ihey are 
fed unooirusively by humans until they 
are about io fledge. The birds are then 
allowed 1o wander on their own, gradu- 
ally learning to fly and hunt for them- 
selves (under watchful human eyes) 
until they become fully self-sufficient. 
With two-thirds Federal matching fund 
assisiance from our Service, New Jer- 
sey's recovery program began when the 
first hacking tower was erecied near 
Barnegat Light in 1975, with 2a second, 
third, and fourth tower built in subse- 
quent years. (Including the 6 released 
in 1980, more than 60 captive-produced 
young have been hacked from towers on 
New Jersey's coast in the past 5 years.) 
Paul D. ‘‘Pete’’ McLain, who super- 
vises the State's Endangered and Non 
game Species Projest, says the towers 
were immediately successful in attracting 
the adults back to the sites where they 
were hacked. “We were so very hopeful 
in1979, when a pair laid and attempted 
to incubate three eggs that were later 
found broken on the Manahawkin 
tower. But we are now especially grati- 
fied by our 1980 success,” adds Mc- 
Lain, ‘largely the result of the com- 


bined dedication of our own endangered. 


species biologists and the personnel of 
The Peregrine Fund." 


Eastern Reintroductions and The Fund 


From 1975 through 1980, 272 
captive-reared peregrine falcons have 
been released at 20 locations in nine 
eastern Stales Under the cooperative 
program belween Federal and State 
agencies, supporting organizations, and 
The Peregrine Fund. 

In 1970, Cornell University launched 
iis pioneering program with the con- 
struction of its “hawk barn’’-—a unique 
chamber designed 1o house and propa- 
gate peregrines on a large scale. Tom 
Cade. a long-time falconer and raptor 
biologist who has directed Cornell's 
Peregrine Fund since its inception, 
Starled the program out of his own 
Cevotion to restoring the peregrine to 
the wild in the East Cade hired James 
D. Weaver to head up the propagation 
effort in 1971. Using various epproaches 
including artificial insemination, Weaver 
and Cade have raised nearly 400 birds 
‘or use in the release program, with 
their Original breeding stock contribuled 
by falconers (or birds that had them- 
seé:ves been bred in caplivity since they 
were nestlings). 

As the young birds derive important 
behavioral ‘traits from association with 
the parent birds, aii Cornel! chicks in- 
tended for breeding in the wild have 


Photo courlesy o! the New Jersey Division of Fish, Game & Win le 


Pholo courtesy of The Peregrine Fund 


Clustered to the left are three of the first peregrine falcons hatched in the wild in 
the Eastern U.S. in more than 20 years (The fourth chick was later added to the 
brood) All have since fledged from this hack station in Manahawkin, New 
Jersey, erected as part of the Cornell/New Jersey reintroduction project— 
where one of the successful nesting peregrines was released only 2 years ago. 


been raised by adult falcons, with ex- 
posure to humans kep! at a minimum. 
Viewed through one-way glass  sur- 
rounding Cornell's breeding chambers, 
mating is generally preceded and fol- 
lowed by an elaborate ritual. Actual 
copulation is accomplished in about 4 
seconds, with the male alighting on the 
female's back, and should result in a 
fertile peregrine egg in 18 hours. 

The egcs are then placed in one of 
10 incubators, where they develop for 
about 5 weeks before haiching. Housed 
for up 10 3 weeks in aluminum pans, 
the hatchlings are eventually returned 
fo an adulk pair for another week or 
two. Then they are taken from the barn, 
and the process of hacking is begun. 


Personnel at the Fund had always 
considered their reintroduction efforts 
“experimental” in nature, with the basic 
objectives of developing release tech- 
niques and determining whether or not 
the hacking process offers a reliable 
way of re-establishing breeding pere- 
grines. Bul this year’s success should 
oring the Fund and its supporters closer 
to their eventual aim of building up an 
entire self-susie ning peregrine popu- ~ 
tation on ihe ezst coast. 

Working toward this ooal, :e!sese’ 
siles have been carefully located either 
in close proximity or along ceographc 
features such as river drainages end 
coastlines 10 increase the I’kelihos 
that released birds will find one arsther, 


Photo courtesy of The Peregrine Fund 


“Scarlett,” a Cornell-bred peregrine, with two of the chicks she adopted and 
raised last year atop Baltimore’s tallest building. 


Pair, and breed. Steven Sherrod, in 
charge of the Fund's eastern reintro- 
duction program, said the past 3 years’ 
releases have been concentrated in 
ihree regions: coastal New Jersey. the 
Chesapeake Bay, and New England. 
“In effect, we've been trying to satu- 
rate each region to build up three popu- 
lation centers,"’ he said. Releases in 
New Jersey and the Chesapeake Bay 
have been from artificial sites, while 
those in New England have been from 
natural cliffs where records indicate a 
history of preregrine occupancy. 

Four refuges in the Service's 412- 
unit chain of National Wildlife Refuges 
are currently hosting release projects: 
Brigantine and Barnegat in New Jersey, 
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and Chincoteague and Fisherman's 
Island in Virginia, 


City Sites 


Not only are man-made towers con- 
sidered ideal for the hacking of pere- 
grine falcons; tall city buildings are 
also locked to as promising release 
sites under the right circumstances. 

The nesting of peregrines atop sky- 
scrapers—as their own preferred al- 
ternative to cliffs—is not without prece- 
dence. The birds have in the past been 
observed occupants of city buildings in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia, as 
well as in North American cities such 
as Montreal, New York, and Philadel- 


phia. 

In some ways, the city environment 
is perfectly suited for the raptor— 
providing an abundance of pigeons, 
Starlings, and other birds on which to 
feed, as well as protection from hunters, 
It is also relatively free from nest preda- 
tors, like the ubiquitous great horned 
Owl so often found at natural eyries. 

A city release was sponsored by the 
Fund and our Service last year in the 
Nation’s capital, when four young 
peregrines were hacked into the wild 
from the roof of the Department of the 
Interior. (Peregrines were known to nest 
in the Washington, D.C. area along the 
Potomac River in the mid-1930's. : 

A second release project in Washing- 
ton was conducted by The Peregrine 
Fund this summer from the Smithsonian 
Institution. Six hatchlings approximately 
6 weeks old were placed on one of the 


_ ‘Castle’ towers in June, and have since 


adapted to the “wild” around the Smith- 
sonian mall and Capito! Hill. 

Perhaps the best known city dweller 
of the East, however, is Scarlett—the 
Cornell-reared* peregrine who adopted 
Baltimore's tallest building as her home 
after her countryside release 2 years ear- 
lier in the U.S. Army's Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground in Maryland. Last year, she 
was aoparently stimulated into breeding 
behavior by her own reflection in the 
glass of U.S. Guaranty and Fidelity'’s 
33rd floor, and laid three infertile eggs. 
Four nestlings were promptly sent by 
Cornell as substitute's for the eggs, and 
Scarlett proved a model mother. 

This spring, a 2-year old male named 
Rhett was brought to Baltimore with 
great hopes that the two would pair end 
breed. They took to each other right 
away—the first successful effort to 
establish a pair bond between a wild 
and a trained falcon. (Unfortunately, 
they met too late to mate in 1980, al- 
though the pair together raised Cornell- 
introduced chicks this year.) 

Late in July, peregrines were re- 
turned to New York City after a 35-year 
absence. Three ‘‘eyases'’ were placed 
atop the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany building on 57th Street as part of 
the Cornell program (this time with 
additional financial support from the 
World Wildlife Fund-U.S.). Their new 
home includes a view of Central Park 
where pigeons abound, and it is hoped 
that they will one day return to the Big 
City to breed. 

In a fourth cooperative venture—be- 
tween Cornell, The College of William 
and Mary (with matching funds from 
the Service through Virginia's grant-in- 
aid program), and the Virginia National 
Bank—six young peregrines were in- 
troduced to a hack box on the 7-story 
Royster Building in Norfolk. Hackina 

Continued on page 16 
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Legan on July 16, and the birds have 
since ficwn freely anc should son cis- 
cerse f:orn the area. (Like ail. other 
city-hacked chicks, ihese birc 
equipped with miniature radio iransmit- 
‘ers to monitor their movemenis ater 
fiedgina until they become fully inde 
pendent.) Biologists also hope thal one 
of tne f ve males in this troop will mate 
wih the lonely femate inat has wintered 
vie cast 3 years alop the 22-story Vir- 
ginia National Bank, just across from 
ine Royster Building. 
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Eest end West: Efforts Continue 


Large-scale propagation efforts will. 


nave 10 be mainiained at Cornell's 
“awk barn, according to the experts, if 
the peregrine falcon is ever io recover 
fo 2 stable status. 

The original eastern population of 
about 250 pairs is now considered an 
unlikely goal, even if the required num- 
ber of birds are hacked to ihe wild, as 
much of the habitat once su‘table for 
the peregrine has been aliered. The 
Service-zopoinled Eestern Peregrine 
Falcon Reccvery Team hopes, however, 
that perhaps 100 breeding pairs may be 
restored io the east coast inrough co- 
aperative Cornell/Federal, State efforts, 
ultimately requirinc the release of more 
than 1,000 falcons. (Of the number re- 
leased thus far, about 30 percent are 
thought to have survived to breeding 
age.) 

While the maior focus has been on 
restoring this species to the eastern 
part of the country, other efforts have 
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dangered anc Thre ztened categories, and several are Counted as both US. and 
Foreign. Under the new Species Total, however, “doubie lisiings'\ are counted only 


once. 
Category Endang<red Threstened * Species Total 

U.S. Foreign U.S. Foreign 
Marminals 32 242 3 20 : 279 5 
Birds ; 66 158 3 0 213 
Reptiles 13 61 10 4 75 
Amphibians 5 8 3 t) 16 “4 
Fishes 33 15 12 0 56 
Snails 2 1 5 0 8 
Clams 23 2 0 0 25 
Crusiaceens 1 0 0 0 1 
Insects 7 0 4 1 11 
Plants 49 2 7 3 58 
TOTAL 231 489 47 28 742 
Number of species currently proposed: 59 animals ‘ 

(6 plants) 5 


Number of Critical Habitats listed: 42 


Number of Recovery Teams appoinied: 68 


Number of Recovery Plans approved: 39 


Number of Cooperative Agreements signed with States: 


36 (fish & wildlife) 


6 (plants) 


been underway in the western States 
where some 150 pairs of nesting pere- 
grines still exist (inclusive of ihe Pacific 
Coast). A branch of The Peregrine Fund 
also suppored by the Service with 
sponsorship from the Colorado Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and other 
organizations has been set up at Ft. 
Collins, Colorado, under ihe manage- 
ment of William A. Burnham. Ornitholo- 
gists there are concentrating mainly on 
“stuffing and “fosiering’’ at active 
eyries in the hope of bolstering pere- 
grine recovery throughout the Nation. 
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NEW PUBLICATION 


The U.S. Forest Service has 
published a pamphlet entitled, 
The Red-Cockaded Woodpecker: 
Notes on Life History and Man- 
agement. This colorful publica- 
tion is available free from the 
Southeastern Forest. Experiment . 
fation, P.O. Box 2570, Asheville, 
North Carolina 23802. 
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MEMORANDUM 


TOs = _ Regional Director, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, . 
Region 5 
FROM: . Tom J. Cade, The Peregrine Fund, Inc., 


Cornell University 


SUBJECT: Eastern Peregrine Reintroduction--Five Year Operational 
Plan for 1981-1985 


DATE: 20 October 1980 


. Introduction. 


Since 1975 The Peregrine Fund has been working in cooperation 
with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and other federal and 
- state-agencies,..on an experimental program to develop methods for 
- release and.establishment of captive produced peregrines in the 
eastern environment. This program is part of the Eastern Peregrine 
Falcon Recovery Plan, which was officially approved by the Director, 
FWS in 1979 (see Bollengier, et al:, 1979). The results of this 
work from 1975 through 1979 have been analyzed by Barclay (1980), 
and the more general aspects of falcon propagation and reintroduc- 
tion have been summarized by Cade (1980). Briefly, 204 peregrines 
were released by hacking through 1979 at 21 locations in 9 states 
and the District of Columbia. One hundred and forty-six (72%) 
survived to independence and dispersed normally from the. release 
sites, and we estimate that approximately 50 of these birds. (adults 
and subadults) were present in the released population in the spring 
of 1980. 


From this effort we now have at least four established pairs 
of peregrines in the eastern United States. Three are located at 
towers in coastal New Jersey, and the other is on the U.S.F. & G. 
building in Baltimore. Two of the New Jersey pairs successfully 
réared their own young in 1980. In addition; a yearling pair appears 
to have set up headquarters in Atlantic City, and a female released 
in 1975 or 1976 has mated with a wild male in southern Quebec; this 
pair also produced two: young in 1980. The identity of another 
successfully breeding pair in Maine remains to be .determined, but 
it is likely that one or both of these peregrines are released birds. 


In 1980, 67 peregrines were hacked or fostered at 15 sites 
from Virginia to New Hampshire, and 59 reached independence. This 
work brings the total peregrines released in the East to 271 since 
1975, and the total reaching independence to 205, for an overall 
success rate of 75.6 per cent. 
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Releases have been divided among (1) natural, historical 
cliff-eyries (10 sites and 25 broods), (2) hack-sites located on 
towers (13 sites and 33 broods), and buildings in cities (5 sites 
and 6 broods). Survival to the stage of independence has been 
significantly lower for young released at natural sites than for 
those at "artificial" sites, owing mainly to the greater incidence 
of predation by great horned owls at the former. No natural site 
has yet been occupied by a pair of released peregrines; but 
single birds have been seen in subsequent years at five cliff- 
sites, and one female has paired with a wild male at an historical 
cliff-eyrie in Quebec. 


These results have confirmed our early expectation that 
artificial nest-sites located in highly favorable feeding habitat 
for falcons (coastal wetlands) would be attractive to released 
peregrines and would promote relatively fast establishment of 
breeding pairs. They also indicate that grouping release sites 
close together is a better strategy for promoting pair formation 
than spacing them far apart. 


It can now be concluded that hacking is a workable, if some- 
what inefficient, way to establish breeding peregrines in regions 
where the species has been extirpated or does not presently exist. 
Based on our experiences from 1975 through 1980, we feel that the — 
best operational plan for 1981-1985 would be to capitalize on the © 
success of releases from artificial sites by attempting to estab-_ 
lish a small, self-maintaining population of breeding pairs in 
the Chesapeake Bay and mid-Atlantic Coast region (priority areas l 
and 2 of the recovery plan), while continuing to work with natural 
cliff-sites in the Adirondack, Green, and White mountains of New — 
York, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine (priority areas 4, 6, and 
8 of the recovery plan), where predation by great. horned owls appears 
to be markedly less severe than in other natural areas where we 
have tried to release falcons. The following sections outline 
plans for these efforts over the next five years. Meanwhile, experi- 
ments are under way (under separate contract from FWS) to develop 
alternate methods of release and establishment that will be more 
effective for natural eyries. 


Chesapeake Bay-Atlantic Coast Region. 


Historically peregrines nested only rarely in the tidewater 
region of the Atlantic Coast, but it is not correct to state--as 
some have--that these coastal habitats lie entirely outside the 
natural breeding range of the species. There are two known cases 
of nesting in old osprey nests in coastal Virginia (Jones, 1946), 
and the New Jersey State Geologist's Report for 1890 lists the 
peregrine as breeding in Cape May County, but no details are given. 
These falcons were probably using an osprey or bald eagle nest. 
Although we do not know what the situation may have been for’ pere= 
grines prior to the 1800's, the low incidence of breeding in coastal 
habitats was almost certainly owing to the absence of the North 
American peregrine's preferred nesting sites--cliffs or high -biuasis=— 
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as the coastal marshes and estuaries otherwise offer an abundance 
of avian prey for falcons. The fact that fall and spring migrant 
and wintering peregrines have always been relatively common in 
these coastal habitats further testifies to their optimum suita- 
bility for falcons. Indeed, numbers of migratory peregrines still 
occur regularly in the tidewater in every month of the year except 
June, July, and August. 


This reintroduction plan calls for the establishment of a small 
population of 20 to 30 breeding pairs of peregrines in the Chesapeake 
Bay-Atlantic Coast region over the next five years, a population 

that will be dispersed over a combined land and water area of some 
20,000 square miles at a maximum density of one pair per 667 square 
miles. On the assumption that enough nesting sites could be created 
to saturate all potential habitat, this number of pairs represents 
less than half the number that. probably could be sustained in this 
region, given the food supplies available and the minimum territory 
Size that breeding peregrines can adjust to. Based on known densi- 
ties of regional populations and their patterns of dispersion in 
other parts of North America, as well as the former density and 
dispersion of breeding pairs in the eastern United States, twenty 

to thirty pairs in this region probably represent a deme of breeders 
that would be capable of self-maintenance by replacement from autoch- 
thonous progeny through time. 


Two advantages would accrue once the arbitrarily designated 
number of artificial nest sites has-been occupied by breeding 


pairs. First, we:would have an established, self-perpetuating 
population of peregrines once more in the eastern environment--a 
population that would be completely manageable through manipulation 
of the artificial nest-structures and also located ina region for 
optimum study and observation by the interested American public. 
Thus, part of the goal of the eastern recovery plan would be ful- 
filled. Secondly, if the reproductive performance of this population 
is high enough, as it should be in this region of abundant food for 
falcons, then a surplus of non-breeding falcons should build up 
“over a period of years; and these extra birds should disperse into 
unoccupied range and establish additional eyries. + Some will no 
doubt find suitable sites in the tidewater--old osprey nests, for 
example--but-there-is a-good prospect that many -wili disperse beyond 
the coastal zone and become established at some of the historical 
cliff-eyries along: the Potomac, Susquehanna, Delaware, and Hudson 
rivers, as well as in the Appalachian Mountains, habitats which lie 
within the known dispersal range of peregrines. 


Table 1 lists the 14 existing and 21 other possible release 
sites by state, progressing from south to north. It is highly 
probable that the Sedge Island, Manahawkin, Brigantine, and Sea 
. Isle City sites in New Jersey and the Baltimore site will all be 
occupied by territorial birds or breeding pairs in 1981. Any of 
the other existing sites could possibly become occupied, especially 
Cobb Island, Fisherman's Island, South Marsh Island, and Chincoteague. 
Thus, to maintain 15 operational hack-sites in this region, we need 
to anticipate these occupancies by establishing at least six new 
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sites each year until we have reached our total of 30 ‘sites’*°The 
following is our proposed priority for 1981, but it would be advan- 
tageous to establish as many of the proposed sites listed -in Table 1 
as soon aS possible, since there may well be prospective occupants 


waiting to take them over, as happened at Sea Isle City in 19:80. 


Our priority for establishing release-sites in 1981 is: 
(1) Delaware Bay side of New Jersey, site A; (2) Delaware Bay side. 
of New Jersey, site B; (3) Bombay Hook NWR, Delaware; (4) Great Fox 
Island, Virginia; (5) Philadelphia; (6) Assateague National Seashore, 
north end, Maryland. : 


Increasingly in the future, the construction of release-sites 
and the routine hacking operations should pass to the management 
of state or other local interests, and the direct involvement of 
personnel from The Peregrine Fund should be reduced, so that our 
limited resources and staff can be used for increasing propagation 
and for exploring alternate methods of release. We feel that the 
kind of arrangement that has already been in operation for the last 
three years in Virginia, through the cooperation of Dr. Mitchell 
Byrd of the College of William and Mary and the Virginia State Game 
Commission, and the proposed plan for Pea Island NWR with Dr. Abe 
Schwartz at Research Triangle Park and the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission are excellent models that need to be applied 
generally in the eastern peregrine release program. The Perégrine 
Fund would like to see the 1981 season used as a transitional period 
in which our people are phased out and local groups take over. 


The Peregrine Fund staff can continue to function in a consulting 
and instructional role for hacking or fostering operations, or be 
directly involved in the work in those cases where local organiza- 
tions do not exist to take over hacking operations. ° zs 
Additionally we propose to try a different way of provisioning 
the release-sites with food for the falcons. In the past we have. 
raised coturnix quail at Cornell for this purpose, but last summer 
when we had to destroy 5,000 quail that became infected with a 
contagious disease, we were suddenly faced with the necessity of 
finding an alternate food supply quickly for the hack-sites~— We — 
were able to obtain feral pigeons from several sources, and these 
birds proved to be satisfactory. Owing to the loss of facilities 
which we had borrowed from other Cornell departments to raise quail, 
we are no longer in a position to raise enough quail to provision 
release-sites as well as supply food for all the falcons in the 
propagation program during the breeding season. Also, the quail 
are expensive to raise, especially considering that up to 1/4 to 
1/3 of those transported to the field are lost in one way or another 
before they can be used. Pigeons have some advantages: They sur- 
vive better under field conditions than quail; they can be maintained 
on a less expensive feed, and they are probably more nutritious 
than quail, i.e., more calories per unit mass because their flesh 
contains less water. Large numbers of feral pigeons are trapped 
by municipalities, zoos, and others, and even if we have to pay a 
dollar a piece for them, we will be ahead on costs. 
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The pigeons will have to be hela for a month or more before 
use--in part to check them for contagious diseases--and this holding 
will necessitate the location of suitable cages. We can hold a fair 
number at Cornell, but again we feel that it would be most advan- 
tageous to decentralize the holding of pigeons as much as possible. 
Holding facilities located in Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey, and 


New York would be ideal and would greatly reduce transportation 
COStS. 


Adirondack, Green, and White Mountains. 
We have carried out limited hacking operations in this region 


at historical cliff-eyries since 1976 in cooperation with the U.S. 
Forest Service and the States of New Hampshire and Vermont. The 


-New Hampshire site has been in operation for five years; ‘the Vermont 


site was used once._ These are the only natural eyries where we have 
had no encounters with great horned owls, and based on other orni- 
thological. information, it appears that great horned owls are not 
common nesters at the higher elevations in these mountains, particu- 


larly where agricultural lands make up -a small fraction of the total 
environment. 


The relative scarcity of owls is one’ good reason for concen- 
trating efforts to.establish peregrines at natural eyries in this 
region, .but there are others. Another is that this region formerly 
held a rather high density of breeding peregrines, and more than 
75 historical eyries are known in Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
adjacent parts of New York and Maine. (In fact, more than half 
“of all known eyries in the eastern United States occur in the 
five states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and 
New York.) This fact suggests that the environment of these 
mountains was, at least formerly, better than most other eastern 
habitats for nesting=peregrines, and the presence of many historical 
eyries,.as well as other potentially suitable cliffs, rather closely 
spaced offers advantages for the establishment and spread of a 
-founding population from the release of captive produced falcons. 
The fact that two pairs of peregrines are now breeding at historical 
eyries in Quebec and Maine not far away is a further indication that 
this general region is again suitable for falcons; and the presence 


.of such pairs--there may be others--is another reason for concen- 


trating releases inthis region over the next five years. In some 
cases these established»pairs can be used for fostering captive 
produced..young, just.as we have been doing in the Rocky Mountains, 
-and -this«procedure should be considered for the pairs in Quebec and 
Maine’ in 1981,°if their naturally produced broods are small. 


We~propose..to locate six new sites for use in 1981--three in 


_the Adirondacks of New York, and three in Vermont and New Hampshire. 


At least’one of the latter should function as a replacement for 
Owl's Head, N.H., as that cliff is likely to be occupied by a 
territorial adult or by a nesting pair. Logistics is the main 
problem involved in establishing and operating release-sites in 


this region, and it should be noted that helicopters are a great 
advantage. ; 
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We will be able to gauge the success of operations at cliffs 
in this region over the next five years. As breeding pairs take 
over release-sites in the Chesapeake Bay-Atlantic Coast region and 
we are able to scale down the number of young released there, we 
can increase the number of sites and the number of young released 
in the mountains. For 1981 we propose to invest about 70 per cent 
of the young available for release in the southern region and the 
other 30 per cent at natural eyries in the northeast. Table 2 
outlines the schedule of work at release-sites in 1981. 
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Location 


Table 1.--List of Release-Sites for the Chesapeake Bay-Mid-Atlantic Coast. 
Status or Comment 


a RR et he SS «ED EEE cP a "ce 
North Carolina 


North Carolina 


x13 


x13 
cn te 
*20 
*21 


Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Virginia 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Maryland 
District 
Delaware 
Delaware 
Delaware 


OfsColl 


New Jersey 


New Jersey 


New Jersey 
New Jersey 
New Jersey 
New Jersey 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


New York 
New York 
New York 


Pea Island NWR 
MacKay Island NWR 
Back Bay NWR 
Norfolk 


Fishenman's Island NWR 


Cobb Island 
Wallops Island—— 
Chincoteague NWR 


Proposed tower site 
Possible future site 
Possible future site 
Established building site 
Established tower site 
Established tower site 
Proposed tower -site---- 
Established tower site 


Great Fox Island, Ch. B. 
Chesapeake Bay island (?) 
Chesapeake Bay island(?) 
Assateague Natl. Seashore 


Proposed tower site 


To be located for tower 
To be located for tower 


Proposed tower site 


South Marsh Island, Ch. B. 


Deal Island 
Blackwater NWR 


Mid-Chesapeake island (?) 
Mid-Chesapeake island (?) 


Baltimore - 
Carroll Island 


Aberdeen Proving Gr. 


Washington 


Cape Henlopen State Pk. 


Prime Hook NWR 
Bombay Hook NWR 
Delaware Bay marsh 
Delaware Bay marsh 
Sea Isle City 
Atlantic City 
Brigantine NWR 
Manahawkin 

Sedge Island 
Philadelphia 
Manhattan 


Long Island, Hempstead? 
Long Island, Suffolk Co? 


Established tower site 
Possible future site 
Possible future site 

To be located for tower 
To be located for tower 
Established building site 
Established tower site 
Established tower site 
Established building site 
Possible future site 
Possible future site 
Proposed tower site 
Proposed tower site 
Proposed tower site 
Established tower site 
Pair established?—-provide nest 
Established tower site 
Established tower site 
Established tower site 
Proposed building site 
Established building site 
Possible future site 
Possible future site 


SS ee 


Totals = 14 established,*’ 9 proposed, 


12 additional 


Table 2.—--Peregrine Release Plan for 1981. 
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Site Type 


Location 


Pea Island, NC 


Norfolk, VA | 
Fisherman's Island, VA 
Cobb Island, VA 
Wallops Island, VA 
Chincoteague, VA 
Great Fox Island, VA! 
South Marsh Island, MD 


Deal Island, MD> (or 
other Chesapeake island) 


Assateague Island, MD 


Washington, D. C. 


Approximate Administration and other details 
Release Date > 
a SS SS ee 
May State and federal approval pending; tower and box, etc. 
. to be built by Dr. A. Schwartz and state agency. 
May Site ready; managed by Dr. M. Byrd. 
May Site ready; check for occupancy in spring; M. Byrd. 
May Site ready; check for occupancy in spring; M. Byrd. 
June Proposed new tower site; coordinate with NASA and M, Byrd. 
June Site ready; check for occupancy in spring; M. Byrd. 
June Proposed new site; coordinate with M. Byrd. 
June Site ready; check for occupancy in spring; G. Taylor. % 
June Proposed new site to be used if South Marsh is occupied; 
coordinate with G. Taylor. 
June Proposed new site; coordinate with National Park Service, ~ nD 
Maryland State Parks, and G. Taylor. ~ 
June Site on Smithsonian castle ready; check for returning birds cae 
in spring; possible switch to Washington Cathedral. 
May-June Check breeding activities of pair; supplement brood if 3 


Baltimore, MD 
Carroll Island, MD 


Aberdeen, MD 
Philadelphia, PA 


Sea Isle City, NJ 
Atlantic City, NJ 


Brigantine, NJ 
Manahawkin, NJ 
Sedge Island, NJ 


building 


building 


a ee 


necessary. 
June-July Site for tame hack or release of adult pair; coordinate 


with Bill Russell and Scott Ward. 
June Site ready; check for occupancy in spring; Bill Russell. 


June Proposed new site to be selected; probably City Hall; 


coordinate with M. Puglisi and city officials. 


May-June Site ready; probably will be occupied; check in spring & 


supplement if needed; coordinate with P. McLain. 


? Yearlings present in 1980; need to place nest boxes on 


appropriate buildings. 


May-June Established pair; 
May-June Established pair; 
May-June Established pair; 


ee ee Oe ee ee 


check in spring & provide young as needed. 
check in spring & provide young as needed. 
check in spring & provide young as needed. 


eo eee ee eee 


Table 2 continued 


SOOO eS 


Delaware Bay, NJ (A) tower May New tower location needs to be selected; tower should 
ete be built before spring; coordinate with P. McLain. 
Delaware Bay, NJ (B) tower May New tower location needs to be selected; tower should 
gu be built before spring; coordinate with P. McLain 
Bombay Hook, Del tower May-June Obtain state approval and coordinate tower construction 
with refuge staff 
Manhattan, NY building June Site ready at Manhattan Life; other locations should be 
considered--e.g., Woolworth Building; Columbia University. 
Adirondacks, NY Cliti June-July Select three cliff sites approx. 10 miles apart in high 
i peaks region; coordinate with NY DEC & Adirondack Park 
, } Agency. 
Vermont, New Hampshire cliff June-July Select three cliff sites with U. S. Forest Service and 
State wildlife agencies. 
Owl's Head, NH cliff June-July Check for occupancy in spring to determine suitability 
for hacking, depending on presence or absence of adults. 
Maine GLI£E?< June-July Discuss possibility of monitoring breeding activities of 


established pair and supplementing young by fostering; 
coordinate through Paul Buckley, NPS. 


Quebec cliff June-July Discuss possible fostering of young; coordinate with 
David Bird, Macdonald College, McGill University, Montreal. 


ee ee 


Géel 
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Mr. Cape. I’ll keep this quite brief, Mr. Chairman, since I’m sure 
you gentlemen are growing weary and it’s time for lunch. 

I think I can tell you the basic gist of the problem in three or 
four sentences. I represent the Peregrine Fund, Incorporated, and 
the Laboratory of Ornithology at Cornell University, which are the 
organizations primarily responsible for raising and producing per- 
egrine falcons which are then used in a nationwide recovery pro- 
gram for this species. 

We have programs in the eastern United States and in Colorado 
and neighboring states, involving altogether some 15 to 16 states in 
this program. 

Our base level requirement for funds for the propagation of 
falcons is $300,000 a year. I use the term base level advisedly. It’s a - 
geological term, Mr. Chairman, which means the lowest level to 
which erosion can occur. I think it is perhaps an apt metaphor for 
us to consider here today. 

Last year we came before you with a number of our associates in 
the states and national conservation organizations such as the 
National Audubon Society and others. We asked you gentlemen to 
consider a special add-on appropriation for falcon propagation. 

From your favorable response to our request, the Congress did 
indeed finally add $225,000 to the amount that had already been 
allocated by the Fish and Wildlife Service for falcon propagation, 
bringing the total for this current fiscal year, fiscal year 1981, up 
to $325,000. That’s approximately the level we need. It’s a little bit 
more than half of the total program’s requirements for the east 
and west for this current year. 

We had hoped that would sort of set a precedent in the minds of 
our friends in the Fish and Wildlife Service in that they would be 
coming in with a comparable level of funding over the next few 
years because this whole scheme is predicated on a concept of 
cooperative responsibilities. 

The States are putting in some funds. The Federal Government, 
other agencies than the Fish and Wildlife Service are involved: 
BLM, the Forest Service, National Park Service, and even the U.S. 
Army. There are also a number of private organizations and indi- 
viduals. 

We have a happy and almost unique mix of interests in support 
of this program. 

Mr. YATES. How many peregrine falcons are there in existence? 
Do you know? 

Mr. Cape. In the eastern United States we have now as a result 
of our program six pairs of falcons established in areas where there 
have been none existing for about the past 25 years. Some of those 
birds successfully produced the first offspring in the wild this year. 

Some of our birds that we’ve been releasing in the Rocky Moun- 
tains have also entered into that remnant. There is a remnant 
population and we've been supplementing that population by the 
addition of these captive raised birds. They have now begun to pair 
up with the wild birds and to breed in the Rocky Mountains. 

We think we have proved that our methods work. If we can be 
allowed to continue this program for another five or so years, we 
will be able to establish a significant wild population of breeding 
falcons on the Atlantic Coast and in the Rocky Mountains. 
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Mr. Yates. What threatened falcons? 

Mr. Cape. Primarily it was DDT, the effect on eggs and the 
consequent failure of reproduction. 

Mr. Yates. Has that danger now passed? 

Mr. Cane. It seems to be greatly lessened in the eastern United 
States. We know this in part from the fact that we have our 

falcons successfully reproducing, and some other species such as 
the bald eagle and the osprey which were also greatly affected back 
in the late 1950s and early 1960s are now recovering on their own. 
They were never as greatly reduced as the peregrine was. The 
peregrine was completely wiped out east of the Mississippi River. 

We now have to start with a completely blank range as far as 
wild birds are concerned and try to successfully replace that popu- 
lation with these captive-reared birds. 

It was a program that most people frankly thought couldn’t 
work. But we proved that it will work with proper cooperation and 
adequate funding. 

To get back to the cooperative picture, all of the States and most 
of the other agencies and organizations that are with us have been 
Supporting us on the assumption that the official Wildlife Service 
was going to pick up the total tab for the propagation of the falcons 
at Cornell and at Fort Collins, the two facilities at which the 
Peregrine Fund operates. Then the other folks would take care of 
the release and the reintroduction of the birds into the wild. 

We feel that for the program to continue at the level it has been 
operating for the next five years, we need a secure, solid, and 
dependable base of support from the Fish and Wildlife Service for 
propagation. 

We were a little unhappy, to say the least, to discover that in 
their projected budget for the next fiscal year, they have reverted 
back to the level of $100,000 for the support of propagation. 

The reason they state this is that the program is not of suffi- 
ciently high priority relative to other programs, although they 
don’t really come out and say what other programs they’re talking 
about. 

Yet in their own endangered species technical bulletin, a copy of 
which I’ve provided for your information along with our own news- 
letter which will give you a lot more detail about what we’ve been 
doing the last year, they admit that in order to recover the per- 
egrine falcon, large scale propagation efforts, such as we have 
underway at Cornell, are going to have to be continued. 

I guess basically to quickly sum it up, what we would like for 
your committee to do is to help the Fish and Wildlife Service 
identify $300,000 that could be allocated annually to their basic 
budget for falcon propagation. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


The committee will stand in recess until 1:30. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
CITY OF ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
ELENA GALLEGOS GRANT, LWCF, USFS 
WITNESSES 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
NEW MEXICO 
HON. DAVID RUSK, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF ALBUQUERQUE 


Mr. Yates. We are pleased to have with us this afternoon our 
good friend, Manuel Lujan, Representative from New Mexico, who 
is accompanied by David Rusk, Mayor of Albuquerque. 

We will be delighted to hear what you have to say. 

Mr. Lugan. My purpose here is to introduce the Mayor of Albu- 
querque this afternoon. I would like to make a couple comments, 
because we have discussed this individually and I think—— 

Mr. Yates. Like the fellow making a speech, you want to say a 
few words before you speak. 

Mr. Lugan. Before I introduce him, as you know, I would nor- 
mally not be asking under the present circumstances for money for 
capital acquisition. 

Mr. Yates. In New Mexico? 

Mr. Lusan. Anywhere. As you know, we have a very unique 
circumstance. The mayor will go into that in his testimony. Howev- 
er, in looking over the expenditure of funds we are talking about 
here—we are talking about the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund—we have Alpine Lakes. You will spend $4 million on that. 
Nothing happens, nobody loses anything, if you do not go into 
using $4 million for that purpose. 

There is also another $36 million for nonwilderness acquisition 
in the Land and Water Conservation Fund for 1982. 

We have a unique circumstance in that the city stands to lose 
quite a little bit if we are not able to do this. I think the only way 
we can solve it is to try to reprogram a little bit for fiscal year 
1981, put some more money into it in your 1982 budget. Maybe we 
can extend the time period. If we can get the Albuquerque Acade- 
my to extend the time period on this, and we could over a period of 
time, without a big impact on the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund, that would take care of it. 

Mr. Yates. The Carter budget provided for $385 million. The 
Reagan budget provides for $45 million. 

Mr. Lugan. I am talking about $45 million. 

Mr. YateEs. I thought I heard you say $3385 million? 

Mr. Lugan. No. Four million dollars for wilderness acquisitions 
and $40 million for nonwilderness acquisitions. 

With that short opening statement I will present the Mayor of 
Albuquerque, Mr. David Rusk. | 

Mr. Rusk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I shall submit my state- 
ment for the record. I also would like to submit for the record a 
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- copy of the Option Agreement the City of Albuquerque has execut- 
ed with the Albuquerque Academy. : 
Mr. Yates. That may be received. 
‘[Material follows:] 
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Testimony of 
Mayor David Rusk 
(Albuquerque, New Mexico) 
to tire 
House Appropriations Committee 
February 24, 1981 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee: 

I’welcome this opportunity to testify today in support 
of appropriations to acquire the Elena Gallegos Grant as 
part of the Sandia Mountain National; Wilderness... In partae mane 
I‘want to express the appreciation of our community to all 
the members of the committee who over the last several years 
have supported acts of this Congress to bring about public 
acquisition of this irreplaceable resource. 

Over the. last. forty years our-city bas crown from 35,000 
people to 328,000 people. Throughout this period the Cibola 
National Forest ‘in fhe Sandia Howat ainas which form our city's 
eastern boundary,has been an invaluable recreational resource for 
ourselves and visitors to our community. 

Preserving wilderness and recreational space iS one of 
our community's highest priorities. Over the last six years 
our; Citizens ‘have voted for 'S2.3¢milli0on in Jocalt bondsmten 
open space acquisition. With the funds the city itself has 
purchased many private holdings in the Sandia foothills whose 
development would diminish the recreational value of the 
Cibola National Forest. 


The last: majory private Nolding at fectinge<thesCipoue 
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National Forest is the Elena Gallegos Grant. Approximately 
two miles wide and 8,100 acres in area the grant extends 

from the foothills to the crest of the Sandia Mountains. 

meever ually cats in half the.Cibola> National Fonestio a It 
contains some of the most eagerly sought property in Albu- 
querque for private development. The tract's flatter portions 
can be readily developed. With proper terracing and grading 
much of the rest of the tract could be developed far inward 
and up the mountainside. Two major subdivisions...Sandia 
Heights and Glenwood Hills...abut the grant on its northwestern 
and southwestern boundaries. 

Recognizing the accelerating pressures for urban develop-— 
ment; in recent years the Congress has acted to protect the 
“Sandia Mountains from private ex DhOUEAGLO ns 

***In 1977 Congress enacted the Endangered American 
Wilderness Act (P.L. 95237) which established the Sandia 
Wilderness . The act designated 39,930 acres of the Cibola 
National Forest as wilderness area. However, because of its 
status as aprivate holding the Elena Gallegos Grant was 
omitted at that time from the national wilderness. 

***In 1978 Congress enacted P.L. 95-614 which 

1) incorporated 7,461 acres of the Elena Gallegos 
Grant into the Cibola National Forest; 

2) authorized up to $12 million of Land and Water 
Conservation Funds for the Forest Service to acquire that 
tract: fand 


3) required that the City of Albuquerque purchase 


76-640 O - 81 - 78 


i} 
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first the remaining 640 acre tract for open space or city 
park use before the Federal acquisition would be triggered. 
| ***kIn 1980 Congress amended the Endangered American 

Wilderness Act (by P.L. 96-248) in- order: tio 

1) increase the authorization for the Federal 
acquisition! from’ $12 midion to $20 mrllion-“and 

2)acknowledge that the City of aauateraue has 
met the “Congress” requirement» for’ local participation through 
an option agreement to purchase not only the 640 acres required 
Dut *‘therentire- cy loOr acres. 

TRIS, OpLLon He saan: is a decisive and determined 
act by the City of Albuquerque to make the Federal acquisition 
even possible. The Congressional requirement that the City 
purchase the westernmost, most developable (and most costiy) 
section of the grant was an extraordinary...perhaps unprec-— 
edented...requirement. 

The ‘Elena’ Gallegos Grant’ is held Sn trust for’ the 
Atbuquerque’ Academy, a“private secondary ‘School = Upon opeqimme 
negotiations to purchase “our™- 640 acres the City faced 4 
dilemma. For understandable reasons the Albuquerque Academy 
would not deal off the .grant in piecemeal fashion. The entire 
8,100 acre grant would have to be purchased as a package. 

Thus, on«the one hand the’ City. /cauld not ‘purchase our 
640 acre section apart from the Federal acquisition. Onethe 
other -hand;-the ‘Fores tSéervice could not negorilate touacamune 
Phe entire grant... The Forest Service had. an inadequate 


authorization ceiling, no appropriation, and by Congressional 
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direction, could not act until the City had completed its 
prior purchase...which we could not accomplish. 

Furthermore, while the City and the Forest Service chased 
our tails round and round, the value of the grant was escalating 
monthly. The cycle of appraisal and counter-appraisal... 
each higher than the last...could lead Only to frustration 
and ultimate failure, 

- The solution was the option agreement. Under the option 
ieee the City and the Albuquerque Academy agreed to freeze 
the price for the total grant at $24.5 million for a two year 
period. The City's 640-acre parcel would cost $5.7 million; 
the Forest Service's 7461 acres, $18.8 million. (The Forest 
Service has subsequently approved this appraised value.) 

To pay its share the City pledged transfer of three city 
properties valued at $4.7 million. The option price itself 
was immediate transfer of a city-owned downtown parking garage 
valued feee.6 midlion.- When the total purchase is completed, 
the garage's value will be applied to the final purchase price. 
Should the agreement fall through because of Federal inaction, 
then the local citizen-owned parking garage would have been 


Sacer need 


On February 4, 1980 the Albuquerque City Council endorsed 
the option agreement and declared the necessary city properties 
as surplus. I signed the agreement February 14, 1980 with 
the President of the Board of Trustees. of the Academy. Shortly 
her ante the New joes State Legislature authorized sale of 
$1.0 million in severance tax bonds to complete the $5.7 


million non-Federal acquisition package. 
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It is this arrangement which Congress recognized in the 
1980 amendments to the Endangered American Wilderness Act. 

Last week President Reagan announced recommendations to 
phase out the Land and Water Conservation Fund. He would 
rescind. $21 million,of FY 81. authority and: cut the’ proposed 
budget to, $45: milVion; ini FY 82% 

Whether these recommendations are wise as long-term 
national policy is a matter for the Congress to determine. 
However, the President's program itself recognizes that current 
Federal obligations under the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
must be completed. 

The Elena Gallegos Grant acquisition is a current Federal 
obligation, 

The Congress has incorporated the a rE inthe? Ca powe: 
National Forest. 

The Congress has incorporated the grant in the Sandia 
Mountain Wilderness Area. 

The Congress has authorized up to $20 million for the 
Forest Service to acquire the Federal portion. 

And the Congress set up an extraordinary test of the 
commitment and support of the City of Albuquerque for this 
acquisition, 

We have met that test. 

By April 1, 1982 the option agreement must be exercised. 
Large private offers already have been publicly reported. 
Almost $11 million has been offered for the city's G40 acres: 


almost $35 milbion; fonsthe.entine rant : 
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To protect the public's ae investment in the existing 
national wilderness; 

To secure these beautiful and irreplaceable lands for 
the benefit of generations to come ; 

To take advantage of the only terms and the Only period 
through which these lands can feasibly ever be purchased 
by the public; 

| To eoupiete the long history of commitments of this 
Congress to our community ; 

I urge this Congress to secure the necessary funds to 
carry out the purchase of the Elena Gallegos Grave! 


Thank you very much for this opportunity to appear today. 
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STATE OF NEw MEXIGO 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
SANTA FE 
87503 


Bruce Kinc 
GOVERNOR 


February 17, 1981 


The Honorable Sidney Yates 

U. S. House of Representatives 

Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Interior Appropriations 

2234 Rayburn House Building 

Washington, D.°C. 20515 


Dear Congressman Yates: 


The purpose of this letter is to urge your subcommittee to appropriate 
funds for National Forest Service acquisition of the Sandia Mountain 
Wilderness additions. Fiscal Year '82 is a critical time for this 
effort, since the contract contains an April 1982 acquisition deadline. 


The state of New Mexico has appropriated $1 million and the city of 
Albuquerque has pledged property valued at $4.7 million for acquisition 
of 640 acres adjacent to the Forest Service addition as our contribution 
towards this effort. The New Mexico Congressional Delegation has worked 
diligently to add this land to the Forest Service and authorize funding 
for it. Now the only impediment to Forest Service acquisition is the 
appropriation. 


Preservation of the Sandia Mountain Wilderness addition in its natural 
state merits unusual public effort. The addition is part of the western 
side of the Sandia Mountain Range, which rises above most of the eastern 
border of the city of Albuquerque. It is surrounded on three sides by 
Forest Service land. If this area is not acquired, development will 
extend up the slopes of the Sandias and will disrupt management of the 
existing Sandia Mountain Wilderness area. The addition has excellent 
recreation potential due to its topography and its proximity to an urban 
population. 


An appropriation by your committee for acquisition of this tract would 
assure preservation of a much larger Forest Service area and optimal 


development of its recreational potential. 


Sincerely, 


BRUCE KING 


Governor 


cc: Frederick Mohrman, Staff Assistant 
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OPTION AGREEMENT 


-ALBUQUERQUE ACADEMY, a New Mexico non-profit 
corporation, ("ACADEMY") and CITY OF ALBUQUERQUE, a municipal 
corporation, ("CITY") mutually agree: 

1. ACADEMY Properties 

ACADEMY owns the following described real estate 
Yocated in Bernalillo County, New Mexico: Dot. 
That portion:-of the lena Gallegos Grant 

Tying east of the west boundaries of Sc Fi,.Gin)S 

20m Orin hg BN 20340 01 ola NG! Rid Bt ENMPM , consisting 

Of approximately 8,101.2] acres. 

Said real estate is shown on the Copographic map 
attached hereto as Exhibit A to consist, for purposes of this 
agreement, Of parce to0 (6.153. acres )i, Camo, Site (270 acres), 
ieee ec o8 acres), Parce)] C (639.87 deres)y- and Parce). 8 
(209.76 acres). 

mee cer Properties. 

CITY owns the following described Parcels.of, real 
estate located in Bernalillo County, New Mexico: 

a) thes 49 14-acre tract of vacant jiand 

("Airport Site") more particularly described in 

Extabit 2B attached hereto; 

Deepen OVS acre. tract. of vacand. Jand 

Pe Suastri ne vy Property') more particularly described 

ba Exhibit C attached hereto; and 

ec). the. 37,950 square-foot improved rea) 
estate, {fourth and Silver Ped RG Ug, “Feaca ic) hy) 


more particularly described Exhibit D attached 
hereto. 7) 


3. Option 
In consideration for and contingent upon City's 
payment to ACADEMY of the option fee (pursuant to paragraphs 4 
and 6 below), ACADEMY hereby grants to CITY an option (pursuant 
mopar agraphs 5, 6, 7 and 8 below) to purchase from ACADEMY fee 


simple ownership of ACADEMY. Parcels A, D> C, and 0 and scenic 


easement rights in the ACADEMY Camp Site Parcel. 


Exlieis e8 
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45... 50p Cron ree 
The option fee is in the amount of $1,600,500, js 


payabhe at CITY'S election in thes { ormitormem), vas enue 
currency),sor b) (i) conveyance by warranty deed, together with 
ALTA Owner's Title Insurance Policy (Standard Form F-1970 
Amended 10-17-70), insuring ACADEMY" S tithe “toh the’ ourtn wee 
SilverhnPamking PF acitlaty Sanne. in the amount of the option 
fee and subject only to encumbrance exceptions agreed to by 
ACADEMY in writing, of fee simple title to CITY'S Fourth and 
Silver Parking” Facility property, together with al} 
improvements and fixtures sneer and (11) assignment to 
ACADEMY 2 Of: ald Offs ClTY y 7S sringdyt,s (hate 1 deine VeMmts: Serco j-viabmreimars 
prorated to date of delivery) “of WCliY’S Gecconteunptc recs in 
and to said parking facility, subject however to rights of 
Lessees under existing parking rental agreements with CITY. 
Payment of the option fee shall be made Within) 309 day-se wot scene 
effective date of th 1s agreement. 

nthe event» that, Cit etects te pay ACADGNY etre 
option fee by means of alternative b) above, the required 
policy of: tithe: insurance stall sberissued byt Use Sway fen timate 
Company of Albuquerque, the conveyance shal} be Closed. byw Ul ase 
bite tatte Company ton Albuquerque, proper ty Caxessif- any.” rents 
receivable.and utilities eHaly Ba prorated to evosina, = norms] 
closing fees shall be divided by the parties equally, 
possession shall be delivered to ACADEMY at closing, and 
closing shall oceur sno Mater than 30 days from the effective 
date-of this agreement. Prior to the effective date sort 
agreement.a). CIMY stad cob ta im fon and) d@liver tocACADEMYS U ane 
Life: Title Compiainy “s commitment to issue the above title 


policy, and b) ACADEMY shall thereafter notify CITY in writing 
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of any objection by ACADEMY to any e ciotst On 3 shown in such 
commitment to be unacceptable to ACADEMY, and in case of Such 
noeice cof sobjectiion-CLTY shall prior -to closing of the option 
fee payment either cause such unacceptable exception to be 
removed or this agreement shall be terminated. 

5. Terms of Option 

The terms of the ees are. as.follows: 

a. The period of the option is for two years from 
the date of payment of bie option fee. 

b erpN a tire eS05 ~exenciises of,thexoptionnshaliebe 
written notice delivered to ACADEMY at 6400 Wyoming Blvd., 
N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico, before expiration of the option 
periods 

cei) The option to purchase fee simple ownership of 
Parcels vA, BC, and D may. be ener ee: as toParcelswAdg, 85, C, 
and 0 only as a single, Eobimed parcel. 4 The optadon.-to 
purchase the scenic easement aes Camp Site Parcel is 
contingent upon exercise of the option as. bo. Paree dis. An. Bs 22 
and 0. 

d. The total purchase price of Parcels Ayes MC. 
and D0 and the scenic easement in the Camp Site Parcel is 
$24,500,000. The purchase price Oreste ts. Ane Bae ard D: sis 
oie G70 000 4 The puyechasepr.ice, of the eee easement in the 
Camp Site Parcel] is $1,100,000. The purchase price, ofp Parcel] C 
Hs 5. 5105000. 

ee. whe purchase price for Parcel. C. as payable in 
Cash Uas. Currency.) or a combination of cash (U.S. currency) 
and any or all of the properties at values described in 
paragraph 5 f). In the event of exercise of the option, the 
option fee of $1,600,500 shavt be deducted from the purchase 


Peicemo rarce) C. 
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f. Payment of the purchase prrvee Me yoat Or iy tom 
election be paid-in part by conveyance to ACADEMY of the 
Airport Site at a value of $2,470,500, and/or of the Sunshine Y 
Property at a valle of $675 20005 "thet dnpards balance %of, tire 
total purchase price. being payablewinecash (UCS. icurrency) in 
folraty cios tngqyot ithe senna 

The value stated above of “the Atrport- Si teas 
based in part upon the assumption that the subject property 
wil] be intersected by a paved ommebel and’ gquttered mi nor 
arterial street extending to and connecting with Gibson Blvd. 

If. this conditionSisinet!mety the’value of theeAtr port’ Site 
wil), be. 22), #4 975 008 

The value stated above oF the AT Pion t 725 Temas 
also based in part upon the assumption that the EUNG cet 
‘property isesudtabler forcingus tea dle Parks CLP je ZOMG. eile sine 
Aj ocr te oc.be, js, not Ohee 1-P at closing of the purchase, then 
notwithstanding the preceding portions of this sub-paragraph 
the Airport Site cannot? be conveyed by CITY as part payment 
unless: agreed. to..in.wri ting ayers ACADEMY. 

The portion of the existing alley on the 
Sunshine Y Property located along the east side -of the Sunshine 
Building shall at the option of ACADEMY be vacated prior to any 
conveyance of said parcel to Academy pursuant to this agreement. 

gi 0° Part.‘paynment by conveyance of the Sunshine Y 
Pin Oana eine Ore tela Airport Site shally be by warranty deed 
accompanied by ALTA Owner's Title ys tce nce. Por) ry" aS andar 
Form F-1970 Amended 10-17-70) insuring ACADEMY'S title to such 
property(ies) in the amount(s) of the above value(s) and 


subject only to encumbrances as pDrvor to. 4hhie Se tire ct teva? “dia tem om 
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this agreement are (i) shown ina See to 18sue such 
owner's policy(ies) obtained for ACADEMY DY AG Isils ain co 3024: ) 
approved in writing by ACADEMY as acceptable to ACADEMY. 

h. “ACADEMY shall at the dates of closing of the 
purchase convey Parcels A, B, C, and D to CITY by warranty deed 
Supject anniv to U.S. Patent Reservations, the roadway easement 
described in sub-paragraph i) below, the flood-control easement 
rights described in sub-paragraph k) below, and any other 
encumbrances as prior to the effective date of this agreement 
apemtuveshown in a current .cerntified abs tract <of title obtained 
for CITY by ACADEMY and (ii) approved in wr WE ing shy ICE fas 
acceptable to CITY. 

Lay the tenms: of. the  scen he rcasemeant) in the Camp 
Site Parcel shall be as negotiated by the parties prior to the 
effective date of this agreement, said negotiation to follow 
the federal Pel unes and sample easement attached hereto as 
Exhibit —. The resulting easement negotiated prior to the 
Breective, date -of. this agreement shall be attached to this 
porPemegtoasyExhibit .F, and yshallsif, CLLY sexercises ii ts option 
as to the purchase of this easement, be executed by ACADEMY and 
defivered to.City at chosing of said purchase. 

Failing mutually acceptable negotiation of the 
terms of said scenic easement, CITY may rc lecthsctovaocept cand 
enforce this option agreement as to Parcels Ae 4B a Gt ard 0 
Onl ygethe option .fee anda) other terms of this agreement as 
Pgeea cols A. .8, C...and«0 remaining unchanged, 

J. Regardless of whether or not this option 
agreement includes the option as to the scenic easement in the 
Camp Sire Parcel, conveyance of .title.to CITY aS; 5 CO) alhaiGe las: HA 


Bigeceehal) (be subject to ACADEMY'S roservation atherefrom sof an 
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eaeemene across said parcels for purposes of road-way access to 
and from the Camp Site Parcel. Said casement shall be located 
along the existing road-way to the Camp Site Parcel as shown on 
Ex Ds Date Bn unless change of said location is mutually agreed to 
by the parties. 

ki ACADEMY S\ conveyance “of ‘Parcels > B,-*CoY and 
Shall jnclude an appurtenant easement for road-way access 
conneétingParce howe Bae a and D to Tramway Boulevard. The 
location and width of this easement shall be mutually agreed 
upon by the.parties, the location being such as not 
unreasonably to interfere with potential development of 
remaining down-slope ACADEMY land and the width not being in 
excess of that wequiired .fioimiioces ee able sn, omic ripe wad 
benefitted by Such easement. 

Iwap La fPrair cetl-siaG sand ph osih ai heb @ PF eiamaien encumbered to 
the extent thet uG@bhpdy Wah seis necessary to future development 
of ACADEMY lands west’ of iParcel °C anditeast of Tramway 
Boulevard, grant to ACADEMY reasonable easements for flood 
control purposes and for water storage fac Bint res, 

wm. IC hosing sof (RarcelG sharltodGur werent days 
of the exercise of this option and el olsieng On "Pare lc: "h (Seaarend 
0 and/or the scenic easement on the Camp Site Parcel may “oc Cur 


at any time within 60 days after the closing ‘om Parde) C 


) 


provided however! ifthe panties fail ita.te hese Nom spance lie ABS 
and, 0 wi thinesa id atime opernt od. CLR ial iaae the option of 
ACADEMY reconvey Parcel C to ACADEMY in Cte Neaigie WE Oe et he 
CONS ident? om, pam) (POPs tha mes 16 Pata Grego, Te) ao) excluding the 
option fee deduction. 
6. “Acceptance and Effective Cate of “Optic Wreedent 
The vefifective datecof<0his adreémen® sari Wd the 
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date approved by the City Council by resolution, not later 
however RAS February 15, 1980 (unless an extension of said 
date for acceptance shall be granted in writing by ACADEMY) , 
and provided however that in the SVEMLUESY MAAR EA CITY has “net ain 
writing approved or waived possible additional encumbrances per 
paragraph 5 h) above or ACADEMY has not in writing approved or 
waived encumbrances per paragraphs 4 and 5 g) above by such 
date of approval by the CITY by. resolution, then such effective 
date shall be extended, for a maximum pertod of. J0 days, until 
such date as such written approvals and/or Waivers are made, 
and failing such approvals and/or waivers within said 10-day 
extension, this agreement shall not be effective. This 10-day 
extension provision shall apply also to negotiation of the 
scenic easement per paragraph 5 i) above. 

7. Assignability and Reverter 

The parties’ rights under this agreement are 

freely assignable by the parties, Provided however that no 
assignment by CITY to any party other than to the United States 
of America (for national forest and/or wilderness purposes) may 
be made without ACADEMY'S consent unless such assignment is 
expressly limited to rights of acquisition solely for public 
open Space, recreational and/or conservation DUD OS 'eSe. tine Vet enc 
“public open space, recreational and/or conservation purposes 
being described in Exhibit G attached hereto. Furthermore, 
any lands purchased by CITY hereunder and not subsequently 
‘ conveyed to the United States of America for forest or 
wilderness purposes shall be subject to ACADEMY's right-of 
reverter in the event that CITY (or successor to el RE 
purchaser from CITY, or grantee or assignee of CTY) shal} 
discontinue use of the property for public open space, 


recreational, or conservation purposes. 
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8. Sumvivor'ship of; Terps 
The? terms roti this: sagmeenren-tyush ait suntv ives en ormanag 


of purchase under thrs: agreement. 
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City Attorney 
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Mr. Rusk. We would like to speak to several of the points. 

Whether or not the Land and Conservation Fund is cut back and 
ultimately eliminated, as President Reagan has proposed, is obvi- 
ously a matter for the Congress to decide. 

Even President Reagan states existing Federal obligations ought 
1 be completed in terms of acquisitions in the program as set forth 

y him. 

It is our contention, perhaps not as a legal matter but as a moral 
commitment, this is a continuing and existing Federal obligation. 
Congress has participated in a series of actions over the last sever- 
al years which clearly set forth an intention to acquire the Elena 
Gallegos Grant as part of the Sandia Mountain National Wilder- 
ness. 7 
In 1977 the act was enacted by Congress. This established 39,000- 
plus acres of the Sandia Mountains of the Cibola National Forest 
as the Sandia Mountain National Wilderness. It did not include the 
largest holding of land right in the midst of the area. The largest 
holding begins at the foot of the mountains, about a mile and a 
half to two miles wide, and goes all the way up to the crest of the 
mountain. The Sandia Mountain Wilderness is bifurcated by that 
private holding and lies on either side. This grant includes some of. 
the most beautiful land in the Sandia Mountains. 

In 1978 Congress enacted Public Law 95-614 which incorporated 
over 90 percent of that private holding into the definition of the 
Cibola National Forest and it authorized up to $12 million at that 
time of Federal funds to the Forest Service to acquire the 7,400 
acres. 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, there was probably quite a 
unique provision established to that which said that for the Federal 
Government to proceed forward to acquire the 7,400 acres the City 
of Albuquerque would first have to acquire with its own funds the 
westernmost 640 acres. 

That land that the city was to acquire is the flatest, most devel- 
opable, and most costly by far of all the acreage involved here. 

Well, I think, quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, in some respects 
there were people in the previous administration who suggested 
this as a test of will and commitment on behalf of the citizens of 
our community to this total acquisition. 

As Mayor, I set out to negotiate the purchase of that 640 acres. 
We had joint appraisals done by the Forest Service. Our share, 640 
acres, was $5.7 million. The remaining portion, 7,400 acres, was 
$18.8 million. 

The Albuquerque Academy, for I think very legitimate reasons, 
did not want, refused really, to get involved in the piecemeal 
disposal of properties. Therefore, we were faced with a dilemma. 
On the one hand the city wouldn’t purchase our section first. On 
the other hand, the Federal Government couldn’t act because we 
had to buy the section first. There was an authorization which was 
inadequate for the appraisals, and there was no money appropri- 
ated whatsoever. 

Therefore, working closely in consultation with the Forest Serv- 
ice officials we ultimately determined what the city would have to 
do in terms of the Academy’s desire, and that was to execute an 
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option on behalf of the city to buy the whole amount for the 
appraised value of $24.5 million. 

We did that. The option price was $6 million. In other words, we 
executed an option for a two-year period, froze the price to prevent 
it from continually escalating with increase in land values in Albu- 
querque, laid $1.6 million on the table. In this case the Academy 
accepted a downtown parking garage as that commitment. 

We then returned to the Congress and in the last session of the 
Congress it lifted the authorization from $12 million to $20 million 
and acknowledged that the action of the city in executing this 
option fulfilled the requirements for prior local action. . 

Very simply, as a financial matter, there is no way that the City 
of Albuquerque can carry out this entire acquisition. Our total 
commitment between ourselves and the State is $5.7 million for 640 
acres of land compared to the $18.8 million agency-approved price 
of the rest of the acquisition. 

However, we have assumed the total risk to make the Federal 
acquisition possible. These appraisals were going up 10 to 20 per- 
cent a year. There is probably no other area of the country where 
something designated as wilderness, indeed legitimate as wilder- 
ness, so lies in the path of development of a major city. 

The option expires April 1 of 1982. 

Mr. YaTEs. Then there is no return. 

Mr. Rusk. The option expires next April. If the total acquisition 
cannot be brought off then properly the option price a sacrifice to 
the Academy, they have title to the garage right now the risk we 
will have taken will have been in vain. 

The city is growing rapidly. The national forest has been a great 
recreational source. It has been wilderness resource for our expand- 
ing community through decades. 

Citizens of Albuquerque themselves have worked beyond this 
arrangement to protect the Cibola National Forest. We have spent 
$2.3 million for various other acquisitions in the foothills to pre- 
vent development from moving up the mountain toward the bor- 
ders of the Cibola National Forest. That expenditure will be largely 
nullified and the whole Federal commitment in this area will be 
substantially diminished if this huge land holding right in the 
minds of the national holding is allowed to develop. 

Already a private developer has offered the Academy twice the 
price for the square mile the city is to buy. There has been a $35 
million offer reported in the paper for the holding as opposed to 
$24.5 million purchase price. | 

Therefore, we feel it is not a legal commitment to the Federal 
Government but is a matter of a policy direction which the Con- 
gress clearly enunciated, and requirement they laid upon the City 
of Albuquerque which we have met we feel makes it an obligation 
which should be completed. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. We will be very glad to give it 
consideration. 

Thank you, Manuel. 
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Mr. Lugan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
WITNESS 
MICHAEL AINSLIE, NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


Mr. Yates. The National Trust for Historic Preservation, Mr. 
Ainslie. 


Your statement will be made part of the record, Mr. Ainslie. 
[Material follows:] 


Fo=640 0 = 81 - 79 
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TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL L. AINSLIE 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
FEBRUARY 24, 1981 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I am pleased to have this 
first opportunity to appear before you since I became President of the 
National Trust in July of last year. It is an appropriate time to talk 
about the Historic Preservation Fund in view of President Reagan's budget 
proposals announced last week. 


Level funding of $45 million, approximately the amount appropriated for 
this year, would keep the preservation program moving forward in 1982. 

We could support a lesser sum under the national circumstances so long as 
the reduction is truly "evenhanded" and so long as the appropriation is 
adequate to maintain the public/private preservation partnership in place 
since 1966. At the same time, we ask the Committee to be certain that 
adequate funds are available in the National Park Service budget for 
administration of the Federal preservation programs just shifted to the 
Park Service. 


Speaking from the private preservation perspective, we are shocked, 
disappointed and perplexed by the Administration's request for only 

$5 million from the Preservation Fund for the ComEng year, and for the 
apparent impoundment of $8 million of this year's already reduced 
appropriation. These are false economies apparently premised on a 
misunderstanding of the Nation's painstakingly developed public/private 
partnership to preserve the heritage that makes us Americans. Therefore, 
the issue today is not merely the degree of budget reductions; it is that 
these budget reductions will likely result in the elimination of the 
state programs and, as a practical matter, undermine the Federal program. 


We at the National Trust are grateful for the Administration's decision 
to fund adequate support of our work to stimulate private involvement in 
preservation. As I will describe in a moment, the $5 million matching 
grant designated for the National Trust is an investment paying 
impressive dividends. However, the Trust, and the nearly 4,000 private 
organizations involved in preservation, Bae have great difficulty 
continuing our successful record unless our natural partners - the 
Federal Government, the States and Territories, and hundreds of local 
governments — remain viable participants. 


Removal of the States from this partnership will result in the 
dismantling of the preservation program. The Federal Government cannot 
and should not assume the State's role. 


Matching grants to the States are not a giveaway program. The grants 
encourage the States to provide vital Support to the Federal system. It 
is the states which identify, evaluate, and nominate properties to the 
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National Register of Historic Places; which expedite protective reviews 
under the National Environmental Protection Act and the National Historic 
Preservation Act; which certify historic commercial and residential 
rehabilitation projects for the tax incentives; and which now certify 
local governments to participate in the national preservation program. 
These activities provide an essential infrastructure for the benefits to 
be gained through private preservation. 


It is important to note that the few dollars available for matching 
grants for preservation projects are targeted toward the most needy of 
the most important properties in this country. The tax incentives under 
the Internal Revenue Code, and possible financial support under other 
Federal programs, may complement but will never replace these grants. 


The Administration's proposal, if adopted by the Congress, will quickly 
undermine the accomplishments of the last 15 years under the National 
Historic Preservation Act. This program was initiated in 1966 by the 
Federal government and responded to by the States. The Administration's 
proposal amounts to a unilateral repeal of the national program and an 
abdication of a national responsibility. That program, with bipartisan 
Support, was reaffirmed and strengthened by passage of the National 
Historic Preservation Act Amendments of 1980 in the closing days of the 
last Congress. 


In addition, Mr. Chairman, the Ways and Means Committee held oversight 
hearings in three cities in October on the effect of the Federal tax 
incentives for rehabilitation of historic commercial and residential 
buildings. The Committee found that more than $1 billion of private 
investment had been stimulated, and the Congress extended the incentives 
through the end of 1984. The Administration has called for continuation 
of these tax incentives, but it fails to understand the vital role of the 
states in carrying out this program. It is the State Historic 
Preservation Officer who administers the tax incentives program by 
determining which properties are eligible for the benefits and approving 
the rehabilitation work. 


Mr. Chairman, we cannot permit the heat of the moment to threaten the 
future of our carefully preserved national patrimony. 


We, too, want to see the Federal budget brought under control. Inflation 
and high interest rates have a detrimental impact on the work of the 
National Trust and on that of preservationists across the country. Only 
programs that are the proper responsibility of the national government, 
and only those that are working, should receive Congressional support. 
And, if these are the tests, preservation should fare well as the 
benefits are balanced against the costs. 


Let me now focus on the National Trust. I came to the Trust from the 
world of real estate development and business. Thus, I am especially 
sensitive to “economic preservation" and the bottom line. You have heard 
first-hand testimony about the catalytic effect of preservation dollars 
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around the country and about leveraging. These are substantial, 
quantifiable benefits generated by the historic preservation program. 


I've taken’a hard, new look at the Trust from the same business point of 
view. What I have found is gratifying and impressive. Our statutory 
mandate is to facilitate public participation in preservation and to 
protect and preserve historic properties. Accordingly, our activities 
are as broad as the public's interest. We publish to educate through our 
newspaper, magazine and books; we advise and assist through our six 
regional offices and special programs such as maritime preservation. 
Eight historic properties are open regularly to the public, and we 
protect some 50 more through cooperative agreements and easements. 


Accompanying my testimony is a chart showing how the National Trust 
allocates its expenditure budget (Attachment 1). As you can see, we put 
our dollars, as well as our commitment, into preservation action. Also, 
there is a chart showing the combined economic impact of our financial 
assistance programs (Attachment 2). These are conservative, verifiable 
numbers. The figure showing the National Trust's composite investment 
ratio ($20 dollars generated or redirected into preservation projects or 
programs by each Federal dollar utilized) demonstrates genuine benefits 
from a comparatively small cost. 


The impact of the other National Trust activities are not as easily 
quantified, but they are no less important: 


Our work with neighborhood groups has stressed the teaching of 
preservation techniques to people whose original or primary purpose 
may not be historic preservation. We now have more than 2,500 
subscribers to our bimonthly newletter, Conserve Neighborhoods. 


In the last five years we have seen a five-fold increase in newspaper 
articles dealing with preservation issues, a substantial increase in 
public awareness. In the first quarter of this fiscal year, the news 
media have donated television air time or magazine space worth: 

$600, 000 for our public service advertisements, "Preservation Builds 
the Nation." Obviously, the media recognize the importance of 
historic preservation to the American people. 


+ 


Our work with local governments represents perhaps the greatest 
opportunity for wide scale preservation planning in the future. The 
National Trust has built upon the Supreme Court victory in the Grand 
Central case by publishing a model preservation ordinance. 
Significantly more than 650 local communities have now established 
preservation commissions and protections for local landmarks and 
historic districts. 


Without funding for the state programs, we will not be able to implement 
the provisions of the 1980 Historic Preservation Act Amendments for local 
government participation in the program. That real opportunity for the 
future will be lost. 
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The National Trust will continue to be a leader and an innovator in the 
private sector. Let me quickly give three examples: 


First, we have established the National Main Street Center, in 
cooperation with eight Federal agencies and several private 
organizations, to encourage economic revitalization within the context of 
historic preservation in the downtowns of small cities. Based upon the 
positive results in our three demonstration towns, we intend to replicate 
these economic and preservation successes in 30 additional towns in six 
states. 


The Main Street approach capitalizes on older buildings while working 
with local governments and businessmen to establish a solid base of 
economic self-reliance. The response has been very encouraging: for 
every National Trust dollar committed, the original Main Street 
communities have invested $11. 


Second, The Endangered Properties Fund - Preservationists are more and 
more assuming a positive role in urban planning by plugging into the 
early stages of redevelopment in their communities. In an effort to 
promote this kind of conflict-avoidance in the country's largest 
redevelopment project, the National Trust sponsored a study The 
Feasibility of Incorporating Landmark Buildings in the Redevelopment of 
Chicago's North Loop. We're excited about the results and the prospects 
for the wise continued use of these landmarks. 


— re 0 


continue to live where they are. Each project should have sufficient 
merit to generate a conventional loan at 3 times the combined total of 
Fund monies plus the recipient's locally raised capital match. As I 
understand you heard from Carol Braddock this morning, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank's Community Investment Fund is working with us to meet these 
needs. 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, as the National Trust carries out its statutory 
responsibility to facilitate public participation in historic 
preservation, we reach out so that every American may share in the 
enjoyment of our common heritage. 


———_— ee 
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best of the old in combination with good new buildings in many 
communities. In addition, Endowment grants have supported several of the 
Trust's more innovative projects. 


A final point should be made about the cost-effectiveness of National 
Trust administration of the Landmark properties entrusted to us in 
accordance with our Congressional mandate. Preliminary comparison of the 
Oper ateag costs of our 8 historic house museums to the National Park 
Service's costs of operating similar properties shows that the Trust is 
operating these national treasures at a substantially lower cost by 
almost any measure. We are working hard to make these properties 
completely self-sustaining. Our most serious challenge is deferred 
capital maintenance, estimated to cost $9 million over the next five 
years. Thus, matching grant support for these historic properties is 
necessary, and it is also one of the best uses of the Department of the 
Interior's property preservation dollars. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we must look to you and your colleagues to 
maintain a proper, long-term perspective on the development of the 
Nation's preservation program, on its value to the country, and on its 
promise for the future. We ask for your support with pride in what we 
have accomplished and with pride in what we stand for. We must continue 
to work together. The future of the Nation's heritage is at stake. 


Thank you. 
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ATTACHMENT 1 


NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


This chart portrays the 1981 National Trust expenditure budget, displayed by 
major program function. 


Resources 
Development 


Technical and 
Financial Assistance, 
Education and 
Outreach 


612% 


Historic Preservation Fund (HPF) 1981 Allocation ~ $4,700,000 
Additional HPF Grants - FY81 Expenditures* 1,964,351 
Total HPF Assistance - FY81 $ 6,646,351 
Non-HPF Assistance** 7,907,353 
Total FY81 Expenditure Budget $14,553,704 


In Fiscal Year 1981, Historic Preservation Fund assistance provides 
approximately 45% of National Trust expenditures associated with 
the National Historic Landmark Properties maintained by the Trust, 
and the full range of educational, financial, advisory and outreach | 
programs designed to facilitate public participation in Historic 
Preservation. 


*Includes FY81 projected expenditures of HPF 
assistance through special grants from the 
Secretary of the Interior (Maritime Heritage 
Grants, Inner-City Ventures Fund, Endangered 
Properties Fund and support to the National 
Main Street Center) 


**Includes membership dues, private funds 
and other federal grant sources. 
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ATTACHMENT 2 


NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
PRESERVATION INVESTMENT 
FY 1979 - 1981 


This chart portrays the investment stimulated by the portion of Historic 
Preservation Fund (HPF) matching grants to the National Trust utilized in fiscal 
years 1979 - 1981 for direct assistance to agencies and organizations for local 
preservation projects and programs, 


This includes: Consultant Services Grants (to help retain the services of 
appropriate experts in engineering, architecture, law, planning, etc.); Education 
Grants (to encourage development of preservation curricula in colleges and 
universities); Inner-City Ventures Fund (to initiate neighborhood rehabilitation 
projects through grants and revolving loans to low-income and minority residents); 
the Trust's Maritime Grants (to aid in Preserving significant maritime resources) 
and the special Maritime Heritage Grants (part of a $5 million national effort for 
maritime preservation projects); and the Endangered Properties Fund (used to save 
threatened national landmarks through grants, revolving loans and emergency 
acquisitions). 


Trust Additional *** Total 
HPF Matching + Recipients' + Investment = Investment 
FY Assistance Investment Investment Generated Generated 


) 


325,413 325,413 480,000 16,700,000 17,505,413 1 


912,494 551,080 1,577,064 17,203,550 19,331,694 
2,278,166 1,037,907 4,186,574 27,991,200 33,215,681 


aK 
$3,516,073 -————9 $1, 914, 400 + $6,243,638 + $61,894,750 = $70,052,788 


The following chart shows the investment stimulated by the Trust's National 


Preservation Revolving Fund, which consists strictly of private monies. This 

fund supplies low-interest seed loans for the renovation and restoration of properties 
of historical significance to communities). HPF matching grants to the Trust supports 
a program structure with the capability to operate and attract funding for such an 
effort. 


Additional *** Total 
Trust > Recipients’ + Investment = Investment 
Investment Investment Generated Generated Ratio 


979 277,380 1,023,380 3 414 620 4,438,000 


1 2 
1980 285,000 810,000 | 3,750,000 4,560,000 
1981* 330,000 990,000 4,290,000 5,280,000 


Total _ $892,380 ——————> $2, 823,380 + $11,454,620 = $14,278,000 1:16 


* Projected 


** The match for the $1.84 million in the special Maritime Heritage Grants administered 
by the National Trust is provided by the Recipient. HPF grants require. 1:1 matching 
ratio. 


wk* "Additional Investment" includes other capital invested in funded projects or in related 
preservation projects as a result of funded projects. 
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Mr. Yates. What is it you want this committee to do? 

Mr. Atnsuiz. Let me tell you why I believe we are a historic 
preservation and why I believe your committee should act to sig- 
nificantly change the recommendations of the Reagan Administra- 
tion which were made last week. 

I am a businessman. I came to the National Trust as its Presi- 
dent last July 1. I have restored 15 buildings with my funds and 
borrowed money. I am a great believer that fundamentally preser- 
vation has moved beyond the stage of merely concerning itself with 
landmarks and buildings that will be open to the public as house 
museums and can in fact only survive in the years ahead as a 
major force in this country by making itself a force for economic 
revitalization in our country. 

We are basically dealing with the PILT environment and we will 
be successful in preserving it and restoring it by putting it to new 
uses. 

Last week I had the great privilege of traveling all over the State 
of Texas. We are running a program known as the National Main 
Street Center. The Main Street Program picked six States last 
year, and Texas was one of them. Each of those six States picked 
five small towns. 

Those towns are places as diverse as Plainview in northern 
Texas, Segenda in the eastern part of Texas, Eagle pass down at 
the border of Mexico, and with Governor Clement’s wife and Con- 
gressman Kazen we toured those towns to talk with the bankers, 
the mayors, the merchants, the historical societies, and in every 
town there is a coalition forming around the concept of preserva- 
tion as the tool to re-energize those towns. 

In North Carolina we are talking to the second biggest bank in 
the State about a $10 million loan pool for the five towns. 

We are involved in a very integral way with the politics of those 
towns as we become seen as a tool for bringing bank investment. 

This is why I think the proposal of the Reagan Administration to 
eliminate the funding for the program is terribly short-sighted. We 
have built a very effective partnership. The private sector which 
we, the National Trust, represent has become an enormous force. It 
is like a pyramid. 

There are now 2 million Americans who belong to local preserva- 
tion organizations. One hundred sixty thousand of those people 
belong to our organization. 

We then leverage their gifts and their membership monies with 
this past year almost $8 million of other income, some 200 corpora- 
tions giving us over $1,000 a year. 

Another 200 individuals are giving us in excess of $1,000 a year. 
Therefore, we take the $4.7 million we receive from the Federal 
Government, and this year leveraged it into over $14 million of 
National Trust expenditure. 

On the State side the small amount of money, averaging no more 
than a half million dollars per State that goes from the Federal 
Government to the State, is used in a way to administer a program 
which includes nominations to the National Register. The Tax Act 
had an enormous impact. 

The Reagan Administration proposed eliminating that entire 
review procedure and process. This will bring about a chaotic situa- 
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tion in which the Federal Government, ironically under this ad- 
ministration, will be ‘taking over what is now a very successful 
State-run program, and a partnership with which we work inti- 
mately on a day-to-day basis. We find it shocking and really out of 
character with this administration. 

We are not arguing for high levels of funding. We have been as 
high as $60 million in the last three years. We are now at $42.5 
million nationally this year. 

The Reagan Administration did have in our view the good judg- 
ment to keep our funding proposed for next year at its level of this 
year, but eliminated the State funding totally. 

We would like to see that reinstated at a level that would main- 
tain the staff and review functions not providing funds for grant- 
giving capability. 

In closing these remarks let me just add two other points, two 
other areas which I think are relevant to this administration. 

Economic recovery in our cities is certainly a priority of this 
administration. We are involved in at least 60 to 70 percent of the 
building stock in many of these cities in the historic buildings 
which are there. 2 

Two weeks ago we met with Mayor Byrne in Chicago to present 
to her a study in which her staff had been involved on the North 
Loop of Chicago, a block you know—Randolph and Washington 
Streets. : 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. AINSLIE. This block now has some 20 historic old buildings. 
We have studied it and found there are five important ones and | 
done a schematic study of both the economics and the physical — 
abilities of that block to be redeveloped. : 7 

Instead of finding ourselves facing her in the courtroom where 
we are suing the city or suing a developer, we in preservation are 
moving much more rapidly to get involved in the urban planning 
process and in the conflict resolution process. 

To me this represents the way in which we are going to success- 
fully and efficiently redevelop our cities and bring back the kind of 
economic vitality they need. 


I urge you strongly to reassess this funding budget. 
Mr. YATES. We Ghat an it. Thank you. 


APPALACHIAN TRAIL CONFERENCE 
APPALACHIAN TRAIL LAND ACQUISITION 
WITNESSES 


LARRY VAN METER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, APPALACHIAN TRAIL 
CONFERENCE 

MALCOLM WHITE, BOARD OF MANAGERS 

DAVID STARTZELL, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

THOMAS DEANS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

RUTH BLACKBURN, CHAIRMAN 
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Mr. Yates. Appalachian Trail Conference is next. 

Who is the leader of this fine group? 

Mr. VAN Meter. I am Larry Van Meter. I am Executive director 
of the Appalachian Trail Conference. 

Mr. Yates. All right. Your statement and that of Ms. Blackburn 
will be made part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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Testimony 


SUBMITTED BY: Representatives of the Appalachian Trail Conference 


FOR: Hearings before the House Committee on Appropriations, Sub- 
committee on Interior 


DATE: February 24, 1981 \ 


The Appalachian Trail Conference is a private, nonprofit, educational organi- 
zation composed of over sixty independent volunteer-based clubs and approximately 
15,000 individual members. For some fifty-six. years, the Conference has coordi- 
nated both public and private efforts to develop, maintain, and preserve the 
Appalachian Trail for the benefit of millions of Americans. On this occasion and 
_ on behalf of the Appalachian Trail Conference, we wish to testify in support of 
appropriations for National Park Service land acquisition related to the Appalachian 
National Scenic Trail. For the reasons described below, we urge this Subcommittee 


to recommend an appropriation of $20 million for National Park Service Appalachian 
Trail land acquisition in fiscal year 1982. 


Resource Characteristics: The Appalachian Trail is a continuous, marked footpath 
which traverses the Appalachian mountain chain from Maine to Georgia for a dis- 
tance of some 2100 miles. It has been defined as "a connected trail, running as 
far as practicable, over the summits of the mountains and through the wild lands 
of the Atlantic Seaboard... so as to render accessible for hiking, backpacking and 
other forms of primitive travel and living, the said mountains and wild lands, and 
shall be a means of conserving and developing, within this region, the primeval 
environment as a natural resource." 


Essentially a ridge crest path, the Appalachian Trail traverses many of the 
great mountain areas of the East including the White and Green Mountains, the 
Berkshires, the Kittatiny, Blue Mountain, South Mountain, the Blue Ridge, the 
Unakas, the Bald Mountains, the Great Smokies, and the Nantahala Range. Along 
its route, the Trail thus joins some of the highest peaks in the easterm United 
States, Katahdin, Mount Washington, Mount Rogers, Roan Mountain, Clingman's Dome, 
and Springer Mountain. The Trail also crosses many of our great river systems 
including the Kennebec, the Connecticut, the Hudson, the Delaware, the Potomac 
and Shenandoah, the New River, the Nolichucky, and the Tennessee. 


Throughout its distance, the Trail provides a slender thread linking more 
than sixty public land areas in fourteen states, eight National Forests, and six 
units of the National Park System. Moreover, virtually every mile of the Trail is 
within easy access of a major population center, and some portion of the Trail is 
within a day's drive of one half of the population of the United States. 


By virtue of its location and extent, the Appalachian Trail thus provides 
opportunities to traverse and experience countless wild, scenic, and pastoral 
settings for an estimated 3-4 million visitors each year. It also affords an 
opportunity for continuous, long distance hiking that is perhaps unparalleled 
throughout the world. 


Legislative Background: In 1968, with the passage of the National Trails System 
Act (PL 90-543), the Congress acknowledged the importance of the Appalachian Trail 


as a vehicle through which the nation's people could enjoy the significant natural, 
scenic, historic, and cultural values of the lands traversed by the Trail. In 
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addition, the Congress recognized the Federal responsibility to protect the Trail 
and the Trail environment for future generations. Regrettably, a relatively in- 
significant level of funding was authorized for the purchase of rights-of-way, 
and even lesser amounts were actually appropriated. 


In 1978, the Congress once again affirmed the Federal responsibility to pro- 
tect the Appalachian Trail. Moreover, the Congress acknowledged that inadequate 
funding, together with insufficient activity on the part of responsible federal 
and state agencies, had enabled significant deterioration of many miles of the Trail 
due to incompatible development and land use practices. Thus, with the passage of 
Public Law 95-248, amending the earlier act, the Congress authorized amounts of 
$30 million for each of fiscal years 1979, 1980, and 1981 for the purchase of 
lands and interests in lands along the Trail. The Congress further expressed its 
intent "that the Secretary should substantially complete the land acquisition pro- 
gram necessary to insure the protection of the Trail within three complete fiscal 
years...." 


Since the passage of PL 95-248, appropriations have been substantially less 
than those authorized under the Act, or $12.5 million in FY'79, $14.3 million in 


FY'80, and $8.5 million in FY'81. Total appropriations of $35.3 million have 


therefore represented only approximately 40 percent of the authorized $90 million 
for this period. 


Project Characteristics: As Table I suggests, as a result of the strong mandate 
provided under PL 95-248 for federal leadership in preserving the Appalachian 
Trail and adjacent resources, the current land acquisition program has become 

a highly cooperative venture among the National Park Service, the U.S. Forest 
Service, and a large number of states, including: Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 


TABLE I 


LAND ACQUISITION RESPONSIBILITY 


Miles Acquisition Responsibility 
Unprotected National 
As of Forest Park 
State 3/21/78 State Service Service 
Maine 254.6 148.8 - 105.8 
New Hampshire 48.8 0.5 4.9 43.4 
Vermont 53.3 - 5.3 48.0 
Massachusetts 46.0 28.4 - 17.6 
Connecticut 325 - - 3255 
New York 64.0 5.9 - 58.1 
New Jersey 217 3 27 3 - - 
Pennsylvania 114.9 10.5 - 104.4 
Maryland 18.2 18.2 - - 
Virginia 100.3 B7/ 8.9 Be 7 
Virginia/West Virginia 15.5 Qn ~ 13.6 
West Virginia py 1/ 
North Carolina/Tennessee 39.5 - 39.5 - 
Georgia Oss) = 0.3 - 
Total 815.5 245.5 58.9 511.1 


1/ Acquisition in southern West Virginia involves buffer tracts adjacent to the 
footpath. 
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These agencies have been joined by various local governments, numerous private 
citizens and organizations, and hundreds of volunteers affiliated with the Appa- 
lachian Trail Conference in planning a protection corridor surrounding the Trail 
and in acquiring lands or interests in lands within this corridor. 


In addition, both the Appalachian Trail Conference and the National Park Ser- 
vice have sought to insure a number of desirable characteristics in the land acqui- 
sition program, including: substantial consultation with affected landowners and 
communities in the route selection and corridor design process; flexibility in 


defining acquisition boundaries; and the use of a variety of protection instruments, 


including easements which permit the continuation of compatible land uses. 


Finally, the current land acquisition program has stimulated a renewed commit- 
ment on the part of the federal and state agencies, and particularly among the 
private organizations represented by the Appalachian Trail Conference, to promote 
strong and continuing volunteer-based operation and management of the Trail and 
associated lands. Although volunteer maintenance and operation of the Appalachian 
Trail has resulted in significant savings to American taxpayers for more than fifty 
years, the Conference and its affiliated clubs have substantially augmented pro- 
grams and services related to the Trail in the past three years and have assumed 
far greater management responsibility in many areas. 


Acquisition Progress: Since 1978, considerable progress has been achieved in 
planning a protection corridor along the Appalachian Trail and in acquiring lands 
within this corridor. For example, Chart I (attached) reflects the following: 


® A permanent route and protection corridor has been designed for 729 miles 


or 89 percent of the approximate 815 miles of the Trail which required 
protection in 1978; 


@ Surveys have been contracted or completed for 702 miles or 86 percent of 


these areas; 


@ More than 67 percent or 544 miles of the necessary land areas have entered 


the final stages of land acquisition; 
e And approximately 242 miles or 30 percent of these areas have been acquired. 


As of September, 1980 the National Park Service alone had acquired 13,469 acres 
of land which will afford protection to more than 103.7 miles of the Trail. The 
Park Service has estimated that an additional 12,723 acres of land can be acquired 
in FY'81, thus providing protection to another 105 Trail miles. 


Similarly, NPS obligation rates have been quite favorable, particularly in 
FY'80 and the first two quarters of FY'81. By the end of FY'80 virtually all 
appropriated funds were obligated. Since September, an additional $7 million 
has been obligated and there is no question that all remaining FY'81 funds can be 
obligated this year. 


Need for Appropriations: Given the advanced state of planning and preacquisition 
work, as well as the significant land acquisition progress over the past three 
years, the need for continuing funding has never been reater. As the attached 
table suggests, we believe that the entire National Park Service land acquisition 

rogram for the Appalachian Trail can be completed by the end of FY'83. Moreover, 
the program could be accomplished at a cost well below the total authorization 
level of $90 million. 
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Such a scenario would require appropriations of $20 million for the National 
Park Service in FY'82 and $18.9 million in FY'83. Nevertheless, this level of 


funding would result in the least dollar cost over time and the greatest public 


benefit. 


In contrast, if adequate funding levels are not sustained, the implications 
are all too apparent: 


e Much of the progress that we have achieved to date could be lost: changing 
ownership patterns and encroaching development could seriously alter the 


corridor designs that have been completed; the necessity to redesign these 
corridors would result in significant waste; 


e@ The continuity of the footpath and the protection corridor is a critical 
element of the Trail experience. In this respect, the land acquisition 


program is unusual since the loss of even a single tract within the narrow 
protection corridor can, in some instances, adversely affect several miles 
of Trail corridor, including areas that have already been purchased. Le 


funding levels are reduced, land acquisition will of necessity, be piecemeal. 
The continuity of the protection corridor would therefore be jeopardized. 


@ The costs of lands or interests in lands necessary for Trail protection are 
increasing each year; any significant delay in the acquisition program will 
therefore result in a greater cost; 


e The great many landowners who have agreed to sell lands for Trail protection 
should receive just compensation in a timely manner; if they do not, incompatible 
development and other land use practices may seriously compromise the quality of 
the resource. 


e Accelerated land acquisition activity by the NPS has already stimulated a 
number of state-supported acquisition programs. A reduction in NPS acqui- 


sition could discourage state programs and eventually necessitate a greater 
proportion of federal purchases; 


e Much of the operation and maintenance of the Trail is currently provided at 


little or no cost to thet ayer by volunteer individuals and organizations 
affiliated with the Appalachian Trail Conference. Delays in land acquisition 
and corresponding trail construction could discourage the efforts by these 


volunteers and private organizations in providing low cost recreation to 


the public. 


For all of the above reasons, we feel justified in supporting an FY'82 appro- 
' priation of $20 million for National Park Service Appalachian Trail land acqui- 
sition. We now urge the members of this Subcommittee and the Congress as a whole 
to fulfill the commitment for a timely completion of the Appalachian Trail pro- 
tection program by appropriating these necessary funds. 


Laurence R. Van Meter Malcolm L. White 


Executive Director 
Appalachian Trail Conference 


Thomas Deans 

Executive Director 

Appalachian Mountain Club 

Chairman, Appalachian National Scenic 
Trail Advisory Council 


Appalachian Trail Conference 
Board of Managers 


Ruth Blackburn 
Chairman, Appalachian Trail Conference 


David N. Startzell 
Assistant Director 
Appalachian Trail Conference 


CHART I 


APPALACHIAN TRAIL LAND ACQUISITION-STATUS OF PLANNING 
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TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF PROGRESS AND FUTURE PROJECTIONS 


National Park Service 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Unprotected Protected 
: 3/21/78 Thru_9/30/80 
State Miles Dollars Miles Dollars 
Maine 105.8 $m Gs S93 
New Hampshire 43.4 4.2 15 7 1.0 
Vermont 48.0 8.5 2 9 «3 
Massachusetts 17.6 d 6 9.9 4 
Connecticut 3255 10.2 3.0 133 
New York 58.1 9.6 31.6 55 
New Jersey a2 ¥2 
Pennsylvania 104.4 20.5 6.1 4.8 
Maryland 
Virginia 87.7 P2333 22.2 Do 
Virginia/ 
West Virginia 13.6 1.6 i253 sae 
West Virginia 5 
Total Silo Gola 2 103.7 $20.3 


Balance To 


Be Protected F.Y. 1981 
Miles Dollars Miles Dollars 
£058 Se. 42 > 19.8 Se 

DT wd AR ae) 

45.1 8.2 Syeth Ba 

Tal Le2 Se -8 

29.5 8.9 11.4 Se 

2625 4.1 136 20 

98.3 15.7 16.5 3.0 

65.5 165 ey <9 2.5 

13 4 3 4 
5 1/ AS. 


407 


1/ Involves the acquisition of buffer tracts adjacent to 


“4 $53.9 105.7 


the protected Trail. 


$15.0 


F.Y. 1982 
Miles Dollars 
£2.6 S$) op 
13.0 dbf 
16.6 3.0 
12.9 4.0 
12.9 2a 
34.8 Det 
25.6 3.0 
128.4 $20.0 


FSY. 1983 
Miles Dollars 
13¢4 S132 
23d 475 

2.6 4 
552. 1.8 
47.0 7.0 
22.0 2.0 


173.3. “$1879 


E9¢1 
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Testimony by Ruth E, Blackburn, Chairman of the Appalachian Trail Conference 
For Hearings before the House Committee on Appropriations, 
Subcommittee on Interior. 
February 24, 1981 


While I have been Chairman of the Appalachian Trail Conference for a short 
time, I do have a fifty year association with the local club -- the Potomac 
Appalachian Trail Club. It is their volunteer activity in support of public recreation 
which should be included in the record. 


We maintain 235 miles of the Appalachian Trail, 100 of which are in the 
Shenandoah National Park, where we also are responsible for 200 miles of blue-blazed 
trails. For the last two years club members at club expense have been hut keepers 
for the long distance hiker. We added sleeping platforms and other improvements 
which the $1 per night hut use contribution. failed. totover. We lost $5,000, calling 
it a contribution to the total hiker program in the Park. ~ 


We have a cooperative agreement with the Shenandoah National Park. We all feel 
this could be a model for other federal-club agreements. 


The commitment for trails is much larger than the National Park area. A number 
of years ago the Conference in an effort to provide additional hiking opportunities 
proposed the building of a long trail from west of the Shenandoah National Park to 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. The PATC accepted the southern half and the Keystone Trails 
Association took the northern for a total mileage of 400 miles. This program is nearly 
complete. It was an enormous undertaking and is known as the Big Blue-Tuscarora 
Trail. 


About 100 additional miles of blue-blazed trails are maintained by the club in 
DC parks, such as Glover-Archbold, Rock Creek, and in Maryland in Cabin John Park. 
We also have trails on the George Washington Forest. 


The club has a Trail Patrol during the heavy hiking season. Educational in purpose 
it has proven itself indispensable along the trails. It costs about $7, 000 to operate. 
We are providing services and facilities which would ordinarily be part of the National 
Park Service ranger program or their maintenance jurisdiction. We do this as a 
volunteer activity supported by the dues of 3,000 members who are also the ones who 
do the work. Last year our records show 20,000 man-hours spent on trail work. 
The hard core consists of 150 regulars and up to 300 additional casual workers. 


As the land acquisition program progressed the Appalachian Trail Conference 
and the AT Project Office developed the necessary guidelines and assistance programs 
for care of the federal land along the Appalachian Trail, 
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_ MANAGEMENT PLANS have been drafted by the maintaining clubs to serve 
their own areas. These are being shared with involved agencies, landowners and 
_ local: governments on request. The Appalachian Trail Field Book, a pocket sized 
book of tips on trail construction and care was published by the Appakthian Trail - 
Conference. 


Not fully inplemented is the Monitoring Program where club members keep 
an eye on federal corridor trail lands. Timber, even firewood, snatching, and 
other encroachments will be watched and reported. Monitoring the A alachian 
Trail, a summary package for each tract, is provided the volunteer. 


. By mandate of Congress the Comprehensive Plan for the AT is due at the 
end of 1981. It is out for review at present. 


The STEWARDSHIP MANUAL is the how-to book for trail builders and 
maintainers. It will be published by the Appalachian Trail Conference in the 
spring. 


The Conference has paid field staff in three locations. They have assisted 
with the National Park Service acquisition program, stimulated individual club 
activity with work shops and maintenance work including relocations. Asa 
result enthusiasm for the continuing AT program is high. 


We like what the National Park Service acquisition program has accomplished. 
We, both the Conference and its constituent clubs, are ready to continue our part 
in what we are calling a partnership project. 
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Mr. VAN METER. As I mentioned before, I am Executive Director 
of the Appalachian Conference. The conference was founded in 
1925 to serve as an umbrella organization for the private volunteer 
clubs that built and maintained the Appalachian Trail. 

Today some 60 clubs belong to the Conference. Their members, 
together with the 15,000 direct members of the Conference, total 
more than 75,000 different people committed to the Appalachian 
Trail and to hiking in general. 

The installation for volunteer commitment of this magnitude, 
and it truly is of great magnitude, is simply that protection and 
preservation of the Appalachian Trail. This is the longest continu- 
ous footpath in the world. | 

As the man indicates, essentially there is a ridgeline trail run- 
ning through some of the finest natural terrain in the East, and 
also passing through 14 differeft States in its route from Springer 
Mountain in Georgia to Katahdin, in Maine. 

The photographs we have selected for you give you an indication 
of the diversity involved here. We have a picture in the upper 
right-hand corner of the right-hand set of pictures of Katahdin. We 
move south all the way to Georgia. 

Mr. YATES. It is beautiful. ae | 

‘Mr. VAN Meter. Not only is there 2,100 miles involved here but 
there are some 60 State forests and parks, eight national forests, 
and six units of the national park system. Therefore, there is a sort 
of patchwork of public ownership providing a base working rela- 
tionship between volunteeers and public agencies. 

It is important to note, too, parts of the Appalachian Trail, 
particularly those in the Middle Atlantic States, are within a day’s 
drive of half the population of the United States. As a result 
estimates of use have run as high as 8 to 4 million people annually. 

Many of these people are on the trail for short day trips while 
others commit four or five months of their lives to take the entire 
trail, usually from Georgia to Maine, in one trip rather than doing 
it in many smaller trips. 

I think whether these people are long distance or short distance 
hikers, they all share a special feeling about the Appalachian 
Trail. That feeling is based on its unbroken continuity. 

I think even the casual Sunday afternoon stroller perhap in 
Shenandoah National Park senses some of that commitment and 
perhaps has dreams of someday being himself a 2,000 miler, end-to- 
enders, as they are called. 

If there is one point I would like to make, it is that the special 
appeal of the Appalachian Trail is its unbroken nature. 

We are now concerned because we have learned that perhaps the 
National Park Service acquisition program to protect the remain- 
ing private lands along the trail may be in jeopardy. Ironically this 
comes at a time when we can begin to see the end of the line in 
this program. 

As a result we have assembled this panel to give you more 
information on the trail and additional information on the protec- 
tion program. 

Mr. Yates. All right. Who is next? 

Mr. Wuite. I am Malcolm White, a research chemist with Bell 
Telephone Labs in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
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~ Mr. Yates. I have been working on the trail for about 10 years. 

One of the very interesting and unique aspects of the trail is the 
part that is played by the volunteers who are in the 60-some clubs 
that make up the Appalachian Trail Conference and do the mainte- 
nance on the trail. In fact, the trail really is the volunteers. 

For over 50 years we have had these people in these clubs 
keeping the trail open. It is very interesting to look at who these 
people are. We have two extremes—the Maine Trail Trotters who 
maintain 2.7 miles of the trail and the Potomac Trail Club, in 
Washington, with over 200 miles. Every mile of the trail does have 
a group or an individual assigned to it for maintenance and has for 
50 years. 

The people in these clubs tend to be pretty independent types. 
They generally are not too interested in any assistance from 
anyone except perhaps to get more people out for the maintenance 
of the trail. It is done almost totally on a volunteer basis. 

There are a few exceptions in the White Mountains in New 
Hampshire. There is help there from a professional trail crew, 
which is a private nonprofit club. 

The question, then, is why are we sitting here now asking your 
help. The reason, of course, is a simple one. We can handle every- 
thing but we cannot handle the land problem. 

As you are certainly well aware, there has been a tremendous 
increase recently in demand for land. In Pennsylvania they used to 
fill in swamps, make a lake, and set up a second home develop- 
ment. For some reason these days they want to go on top of the 
mountain. It seems a lot of people want the top of the mountain. 

Therefore, we have had to seek some help in this acquisition 
program which is beyond the means of either any club or any 
individual. 

The area where the trail goes through is being filled with second- 
ary developments. . 

In 1968 the National Scenic Trails Act was passed. This provided 
for a small amount of money and a narrow corridor for the trail. 
Nothing happened for 10 years. 

In 1978 an amendment was made to this act. It increased the 
amount of money that was provided or authorized for the trail, and 
it widened the corridor we were able to get. 

What happened at that point. We learned the difference between 
authorization and appropriation. It was something new to many of 
us. Therefore, we now find ourselves here before you asking for 
some help. 

The acquisition program, as you know, has gotten started. It has 
been going very well. We have been working with the National 
Park Service and we in general have been very pleased with the 
job which has been done. 

The program was supposed to be finished in three‘years. In fact, 
it was to have been completed in fiscal 1981. Because the funds 
have not been appropriated as we had originally expected, the 
program has had to be extended. It has gone beyond this year now 
and it probably will take another couple years. 

In the first years this was not too bad because we did have 
enough money to get the acquisition program started, but we are in 
full gear now, as you will hear, and we have a number of areas 
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where options are out. To maintain this corridor acquisition we 
have to continue the funding. | 

I want to end up by saying that those of us who I call the trail 
community, volunteers like me, are anxious to get back to what we 
have been doing, maintaining the trail. We feel we do not really 
need any help for this from anyone. The job has been increased 
because it is a national scenic trail. However, we feel up to the job. 

What we are asking for is primarily—in fact really and entire- 
ly—just enough to keep the acquisition program going and to finish 
it in some reasonable time as we had originally been told. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 

Mr. STARTZELL. If my voice holds out, I will describe some of the 
characteristics of the acquisition program which have a bearing on 
the issue of funding. 

Let me refer to a well-worn map if I may. It is a long one. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the northern Virginia-western Virginia 
section of the trail. The heavy black dotted line you see represents 
the existing route of the Appalachian Trail which generally follows 
the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains from the Potomac River to 
the area of the Shenandoah National Park. 

However, in several instances you might be able to tell that the 
trail parts in two areas here. These are portions of the trail which 
were affected by some of the sections of trail referred to earlier. 
There were portions of the trail that were at one time along the 
ridge crest but were forced off that area by private development. 

One of the things we have sought to achieve since the adoption 
particularly of the 1978 amendments to the act is to return those 
segments of trail which at the present time are along roadways 
back to the ridge crest. Those relocations are indicated by the red 
dashed line. 

The blue areas you see are parcels of land the National Park 
Service has purchased to form a protection corridor or surrounding 
that footpath and preserving some of the resources along the ridge 
crest. 

The yellow area you see are parcels purchased by the State of 
Virginia for similar purposes. 

This large area is a State game land holding. 

Finally, the outlined areas not colored in are parcels of land 
which have been identified for inclusion in the protection corridor 
and which in this case have been surveyed and even appraised but 
not yet purchased. 

There are two characteristics here I would like to call your 
attention to. The first is that this is a planning map. : 

Mr. Yates. What does the blue represent? 

Mr. STARTZELL. Parcels of land purchased by the National Park 
Service in the last three years. 

Mr. YATES. For the trail? 

Mr. STARTZELL. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. This map is older than that, then, because your trail 
does not comport with the blue areas. 

Mr. STARTZELL. Right. In other words, the existing trail section, 
this is the part we would hope to relocate back to the ridge crest, 
and thus the acquisition program has been designed along that 
proposed route. | 
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Mr. Yates. What good does it .do you to get back to the crest 
when you have to make a new trail, anyway? Would the National 
Park Service be able to buy the rest of the ridge crest? 

Mr. STaRTZELL. Given sufficient funding, yes, sir. 

Mr. Yates. That is why you are here. 

Mr. STARTZELL. Therein lies the rub. 

Mr. Yates. Therein lies the tail. Who is your next witness? 

Mr. STARTZELL. Two quick points about this map. First of all, it 
was not developed arbitrarily by Park Service planners in an ivory 
_ tower. This segment was developed over a period of about 10 years 
__ by Ms. Blackburn on my left. 

_ _ Ruth has been scouting these ridges looking for alternate routes, 

| boundary markers, researching titles and talking with landowners. 

_ Since the Park Service has been involved since 1978 she has been 

working with them throughout the survey process and settlement. 

_ _ That is not atypical of the acquisition program. In fact, the 

_ design or planning phase of that process is far and away the most 

| time-consuming element in the acquisition program on this particu- 

| lar project. 

__ This is an enlargement of a chart you will find in your written 

| materials which indicates the status of the land acquisition pro- 

| gram to date. 

| In 1978 about 816 miles of the total 2,100 miles were still consid- 

ered unprotected. Since that time somewhere between 90 and 98 

percent of those trail miles now possess a design similar to this for 

both a new route in some cases as well as a protection corridor. 

Eight-five percent of those areas have been surveyed or are in 

process of being surveyed. Sixty-seven percent of them have been 

released for acquisition which basically means they have been ap- 
praised, title researched, and so forth. 

Finally, about 30 percent has been acquired. This, then, suggests 
we have an opportunity now more than ever before to obligate 
funds to purchase the land areas which have been identified and to 
| bring the acquisition program to completion. 

__ In contrast, if the administration proposals are adopted we will 
be viewing a much different situation. ‘ 

Again referring to this map, because of the linear nature of the 

_ acquisition program as well as our desire to maintain a continuous 

_ trail of footway, the need to purchase these remaining privately- 

| owned parcels is particularly critical. If we do not,:then we will be 

_ unable, as you pointed out a moment’ago, to Construct and to open 

_ those new trail segments. Therefore, for much of the distance of 

| the trail we would continue along roadways. 

_. Moreover, land areas already purchased by both the Park Serv- 
ice, and in this case the State of Virginia, would simply be isolated 
islands of public ownership which could not be for the benefit of 

_ the public as a rule. 

__ That seems to be altogether wasteful, and this situation is not 

_ uncommon throughout much of the range of the trail. 

Another difficulty we have is represented by this section down 

| here in green, an area near Linden, near Interstate 66. It is a 
rapidly-developing corridor, as you might guess. 

__ We have been searching for a means to cross through that corri- 

| dor. You have only so many options in crossing the Interstate. We 
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would still like to be able to retain some semblance of natural — 
character surrounding the footpath. We think we found that and it © 
is marked in areas here. : 

Where we have been able to purchase those lands within a 
reasonable period of time we are fearful we may lose that option 
altogether. 

Again, then, we are quite concerned about the administration’s — 
proposals and the effect they would have on this very successful — 
program. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Yatss. Mr. Deans? | 

Mr. Deans. I am Thomas Deans, Executive Director of the Appa- — 
lachian Mountain Club, an organization of 25,000 members founded ~ 
in Boston 105 years ago. I am currently serving as the Chairman of — 
the Appalachian National Scenic Trails Advisory Council which 
was authorized by Congress a number of years ago. | 

This is a really unique advisory committee representing 14 © 
States along the trail, the trail community organizations that have — 
been referred to, and also four Federal agencies and a number of — 
the landowners affected along the Appalachian Trail corridor. ) 

This advisory committee is unique by the fact of getting 14 — 
States working on the project, landowners and citizens’ groups — 
working together. It is working and working well right now. 

We have a variety of effort going on along the trail today. In © 
Massachusetts there is an aggressive program by the State there to © 
take the leadership in acquiring, with the Federal Government, the ~ 
corridor. | 

In Connecticut we have a new local committee of landowners and ~ 
select men from the individual towns working together with the — 
trail community to set management policy for the trail. There is a © 
whole web of relationships developed here over the 50 years of — 
existence of the trail, in fact enhanced a great deal over the last 10 
to 12 years with the increase in the Federal involvement in the ~ 
project. 

As Mr. White pointed out to you earlier, we do depend heavily — 
on volunteers. This is a program based on the volunteer mainte- — 
nance and management of the trail. That spirit is very much alive © 
today, and the groups which have this responsibility are really — 
looking forward to assuming an increased role in the management — 
of the land as it is acquired. 

The complex series of partnerships I mentioned here shows the © 
Appalachian Trail project does not fit into the standard mold of — 
Federal programs. 

I am sure we will hear, you certainly will hear a lot of this, new — 
directions for Federal agencies, greater involvement of the public 
in assuming both a financial and physical burden for management, — 
better cooperation and coordination between the Federal agencies, — 
the need for low-cost recreation opportunities close to where people — 
live and work. ; 

The Appalachian Trail has been this and many other things for — 
many, Many years. 

Because of the web of partnerships here it is extremely impor- — 
tant that every member of that partnership pull its fair share and 
keep its part of the bargain. We are concerned, Mr. Chairman, that — 
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the Federal Government in its critical role of land acquisition not 
fail to meet its part of the spectrum. That is what we are here 
obviously to talk to you about today. 

I appreciate the time. 

Mr. Yates. Ms. Blackburn? 

Ms. BLackBuRN. I am Ruth Blackburn, Chairman of the Appala- 
even Trail Conference. I am also a member of the Advisory Coun- 
cil. 
| I would like to speak very briefly because I have turned in a 
_ statement already to the role of the volunteers, because it is the 
_ volunteers who will maintain this land once it is acquired. 

We have worked so hard trying to get our volunteers who are the 
| trail club members and the people who do the fieldwork—and it is 
| hard work, too. It is a very interesting thing that the people have 
| taken up almost as a crusade to help manage the trail. 
| _T have here a couple field books which tell you how to manage 
| the trail, how to do the work. I thought perhaps you would like to 
| have one of those. 

Through the Conference we are also putting out a larger book 
| known as “The Stewardship Manual,” a how to manual for any- 
| body in the United States who wants to find out how to put in a 
| trail. 
| The only thing I would like to add here, because I do not want to 
| take the time to elaborate too much, is the fact we have a great 
| number of people putting in their spare time, and the local club 
| tallied up 20,000 manhours last year. 
| If you put that at $5 an hour, you have a cost of $100,000. If it 
| was done under the Park Service as a management project I am 


| sure it would cost them more than that to maintain their section 


because you multiply this by the length of the trail and you have 
| quite a lot of money. 

| Therefore, we are doing our part as volunteers. It is almost a 
| matching fund operation with the Park Service which will be ac- 
| quiring the land. 

Once the land is acquired we have to take care of it. 

Among other things that will have to be done—I have only one 
copy I can show you—we have a package known as “Monitoring 
| the Appalachian Trail.” 

_ Within that, for each parcel of land which the Federal Govern- 
| ment acquires, there is a copy of the basic deed of transfer, title 
_ insurance, pictures, everything that goes with the ordinary legal 
| responsibility for setting up one of these transfers of title. 

| We are amassing those. They will be the basis on which we will 
operate our monitoring program, which is just keeping an eye on 
| Federal land. We will do it. 

_ I think that would be adequate to give you an idea of what we 
_ are doing. 

__ Mr. Yates. You have a tremendously interesting and dramatic 
_ venture going. I wish you a lot of luck and wish you a lot of money. 
| We will see whether we can be helpful. 

Ms. BLACKBURN. I would like to do it before I can no longer go 
| out and do it. I have been with this 50 years. 

_ Mr. Yates. More power to you. 
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Thank you very much. 


OHIO BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 
URBAN PARKS PROGRAM 
WITNESS 


RAY T. KEST, COMMISSIONER, LUCAS COUNTY, OHIO 


Mr. Yates. Next we have Lucas County, Ohio Board of Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Kest? 

Mr. Kesrt. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Your statement will be made part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee. It is indeed a pleasure to 
appear before you this afternoon to speak about two programs administered | 
through the Department of Interior - The Urban Parks and Recreation Recovery 
Program and the State Administered Program under the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. 

I am Ray T. Kest, a member of the Board of County Commissioners in Lucas 
County, Ohio. Lucas County is a county of nearly 500,000 in Northwest Ohio. It includes 
the City of Toledo and its outlying area. Today, I will be speaking with you 
not only in my capacity as a County Commissioner, but also as a former Toledo 
City Council Member. Since 1975, I have been involved with the UPARR and LWCF 
programs. 

In the past few months as a local official, it has become all too clear 
that the economy is in disarray, that inflation is eating away at our resources, 
and the response must be cutbacks. I do not take exception to these conclusions. 

I would not appear here this afternoon if the programs I am advocating were not 
directed at the needy. Certainly, I am appearing as one of the special interests 
we have been hearing so much about. 

My special interest is my community. My county is suffering from close 
to a 10% unemployment rate caused in large part by the downturn in the auto industry. 
This year, budget cutbacks in the Lucas County agencies are the rule, not the exception. 
We understand that an austere budget means tough decisions — and we've had to make 


them. 
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Mr. Chairman, this Subcommittee will be forced to set priorities in 
the coming months. I urge you to declare a priority of providing recreation programs 
for the poor through the UPARR and LWCF programs. 

UPARR has been criticized over the last couple of years for being too 
targeted to the poor and minorities of our depressed cities. UPARR, I have 
learned, funds only programs that meet strict eligibility requirements aimed at 
the disadvantaged. 

In 1979, our County had a project denied on the grounds that it did not 
direct its attention to low income city residents. It was only after we revised 
our application to include the major rehabilitation of playgrounds at two inner 
city housing projects that we received a Federal award. 

‘This project was not a "frill" by any stretch of the imagination. 

The Lucas County project was to renovate a swimming pool at our recreation center 
that would not have been safe for operation had it not been for the reconstruction 
funding. The other vital component of our project was the renovation of play areas 
adjacent to public housing projects. The play areas were not functional in their 
previous situation. They were in a serious state of disrepair, but were the only 
areas even bordering on suitable for over 800 neighborhood households, almost 
exclusively low income minority residents. 

In addition to these capital programs, the project included an element 
triggering a major increase in activity programming at the recreation center for 
the public housing residents. I assure you that UPARR was the catalyst for this 
action which would not have occurred without the Federal commitment. 

The Lucas County project was not a "one shot" opportunity. The selection 


of this project for submission occurred as part of a lengthy planning process. 
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UPARR not only stimulated but required the City of Toledo, Lucas County and our 
Metropolitan Park District to sit down and evaluate the state of recreation in our 


community. UPARR did not force our local governments to work together - we did 


that on our own initiative, but the UPARR staff helped us plan for our joint future. 


Since 1978, our community has conducted a detailed inventory of our park 
systems. This has been done because of UPARR. We have learned what we have, what 
we need, and what we can afford. Unfortunately, our needs are much greater than 
our resources. This plan directed Lucas County to apply for our first UPARR 
grant with the full support of the City of Toledo. We were equally supportive of 
the City's project. 

The City of Toledo recieved an award of $550,000 to rehabilitate three 
inner city swimming pools and one neighborhood playground. The three pools would 
not have been open last summer had it not been for the UPARR grant. The City's 
revenue base like the County's has been crippled by plant shutdowns and layoffs 
in our area. 

The Toledo and Lucas County projects are representative of the types of 
programs funded through UPARR. 

UPARR was authorized for five years in 1978 because it was clear to 
Congress and the Nation that urban recreation does not exist in a vacuum. Urban 
recreation is an integral part of the whole urban system. Recreation is vital to 
the health and welfare of all people regardless of income, race or ethnic origin. 
At the same time, Congress recognized that our urban recreation system was a 
shambles. The National Urban Recreation Study in 1978 documented the crises in 
urban recreation systems where because of under—maintenance and the age of 
facilities, rehabilitation of existing facilities was a critical need to large, 


older cities and their suburbs. 


—— 
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Mr. Chairman, in two years we have seen some real improvement. We 
have attacked the most pressing problems in some of our urban areas. One might ask, 
why not stop here? The answer is not that simple. In some cases the UPARR 
success has been limited to bringing a small number of facilities up to an acceptable 
standard. The needs in my community alone could have depleted the program's FY'8] 
appropriation. 

Equally important is the fact that the energy crisis has created a situation 
where a majority of our citizens can no longer jump jnto their car or camper and 
drive 100 miles to a State or Federal park and fulfill their needs for recreation. 
They simply can't brford it. The National Urban Recreation Study in 1978 showed 
that 50% of the visitors in our national parks live within two hours of the entrance. 
In addition, it was shown that the further a visitor traveled, the greater the likelihood 
that the visitor had a higher income and more education that the average visitor. 
The elderly and the poor must use our local park systems no matter what condition 
they are in. They lack the access to our National system. This was confirmed in 
the National Urban Recreation Study. 

The Administration's Budget proposal calls for the elimination of 
UPARR and LWCF so that funds can be directed to our National Parks. That is 
not a solution for our poor who may never see those National Parks. While the 
deinastrabion believes that our National Parks have a greater need for rehabilitation, 


I respectfully disagree. 
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UPARR and LWCF are cost-effective investments in the future of our 
cities. Park restoration can be a first step in the neighborhood revitalization 
process. This year we can spend modest sums to rebuild. In a few years we won't 
have the foundations to build on and our urban areas will be in a more critical state. 
UPARR provides for rehabilitation. LWCF complement the activities by making 
available funds for acquisition and development of open space. Each has its vital 
role in an urban area. 

' LWCF has been used in Toledo as part of a comprehensive financing 

package for downtown redevelopment. Promenade Park is hoped to be a major drawing 
card for our waterfront downtown. The LWCF program creates jobs in downtown Toledo. 
Although Lucas County has had limited involvement with LWCF, our Metropolitan Park 
District and City have relied on this matching program for close to a decade. 
LWCF funds have enabled our community to purchase large tracts of land which are 
necessary open space areas. 

The current proposal to cut out all Federal funds for local recreation 
is unacceptable. This elimination could create more problems than such cuts 
would solve. I am not suggesting an increase, what I advocate is a modest 
continuation of both. We must cut back on Federal Spending. But, we can't cut 
out our poor. Out hope is that we can continue to rebuild our local systems so 


that recreation is available to all people. 
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‘Mr. Kest. I would like an opportunity to highlight some of the 
statements which are in the written statement. 

My special interest is my community which is the City of Toledo 
in Lucas County. It is a county of 500,000 at the present and it is 
suffering from a 10 percent unemployment rate caused in large 
part by the downturn in the auto industry. 

This year budget cutbacks in Lucas County agencies are the rule 
and not the exception. 

We understand we need to make enough decisions with a re- 
duced budget, and we have done it. 

You will be forced to set priorities in the coming months. I urge 
you to declare a priority in providing recreation programs for the 
poor through UPARR and LWCF programs. 

UPARR has been criticized over the last couple of years for being 
too targeted to the poor and minorities of our depressed cities. 
UPARR, I have learned, funds only programs that meet strict 
eligibility requirements aimed at the disadvantaged. 

In 1979, our county had a project denied on the grounds that it 
did not direct its attention to low income city residents. It was only 
after we revised our application to include the major rehabilitation 
of playgrounds at two inner city housing projects that we received 
a Federal award. 

This project was not a “frill” project by any means of the imagi- 
nation. The Lucas County project was to renovate a swimming pool 
at our recreation center that would not have been safe for oper- 
ation had it not been for reconstruction funding. 

Another vital component of our project was the renovation of 
play areas adjacent to public housing projects. The play areas were 
not functional in their previous situation. They were in serious 
state of disrepair, and they were also bordering on unsuitable for 
over 800 neighborhood households. 

The funding from this program to renovate this pool in Lucas 
County serves 1 million people a year. 

I assure you that UPARR was the catalyst for this action which 
would not have occurred without this Federal commitment. 

The Lucas County project was not a one-shot opportunity. 
UPARR was authorized for five years in 1978 because it was clear 
to the Congress and the Nation that urban recreation does not 
exist in a vacuum. Urban recreation is an integral part of the 
whole urban system. Recreation is vital to the health and welfare 
of all people regardless of income, race, or ethnic origin. At the 
same time, Congress recognized that our urban recreation system 
was a shambles. The National Urban Recreation Study in 1978 
documented the crises in urban recreation systems where because 
of under-maintenance and the age of facilities, rehabilitation of 
existing facilities was a critical need to large, older cities and their 
suburbs. 

Equally important is the fact that the energy crisis has created a 
situation where a majority of our citizens can no longer jump into 
their car or camper and drive 100 miles to a State or Federal park 
and fulfill their needs for recreation. They simply can’t afford it. 
The National Urban Recreation Study in 1978 showed that 50 
percent of the visitors in our national parks live within two hours 
of the entrance. In addition, it was shown that the further a visitor 
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traveled, the greater the likelihood that the visitor had a higher 
income and more education than the average visitor. The elderly 
and the poor must use our local park systems no matter what 
condition they are in. They lack the access to our national system. 
This was confirmed in the National Urban Recreation Study. 

The administration’s budget proposal calls for the elimination of 
UPARR and LWCF so that funds can be directed to our national 
parks. That is not a solution for our poor who may never see those 
national parks. While the administration believes that our national 
parks have a greater need for rehabilitation, I respectfully dis- 
agree. 

I would like to point out that as a life-long resident of the City of 
Toledo I am not even aware of any Federal park that is anywhere 
near our city or our county. 

Mr. Yates. How about Cuyahoga? 

Mr. Kest. That is the first I have heard that that park was a 
Federal park, today. 

Mr. Yates. Cuyahoga? 

Mr. Kest. That is right. I am sure it is but the point is that the 
majority of the residents in northwest Ohio, the statistical popula- 
tion is about 1 million, our county 500,000, is looking for recre- 
ational needs within a short distance. Cuyahoga County is at least 
a two-and-a-half to three-hour drive. 

Mr. Yates. Is it that far? 

Mr. KEst. Yes, sir. 

Mr. YATES. It is a little closer than Yellowstone, then. 

Mr. KeEstT. Yes. 

UPARR and the LWCF are cost-effective investments in the 
future of our cities. Park restoration can be a first step in the 
neighborhood revitalization process. This year we can spend modest 
sums to rebuild. In a few years we won’t have the foundations to 
build on and our urban areas will be in a more critical state. 
UPARR provides for rehabilitation. LWCF complements the activi- 
ties by making available funds for acquisition and development of 
open space. Each has its vital role in an urban area. 

The current proposal to cut out all Federal funds for local recrea- 
tion is unacceptable to local government. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES 
PILT, LWCF, UPARR 
WITNESS 


LARRY NAAKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COUNTIES 


iat YATES. The National Association of Counties, Mr. Larry 
aake. 

We are glad to have you, Mr. Naake. 

Do you have a statement? 

Mr. NAAkg. I do. I have submitted it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Yares. It will be made part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Larry Naake, Associate Director of Environment and Energy, Land Use, and 
Public Lands for the National Association of Counties, with me today is Gerrie Greene, 
NACo's Legislative Representative for Public Lands. Both of us will be available for 
questions after my statement. . 

The National Association of Counties appreciates this opportunity to present its 
views on three Fiscal Year 1982 appropriation items under the jurisdiction of this sub- 
committee : the Payments-in-Lieu of Taxes Program, administered by the Brueau of Land 

‘ Management; and the Land and Water Conservation Fund and the Urban Park and Recreation 
. Recovery Program, both administered by the Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service. 

I should begin my statement by emphasizing NACo's long-standing policy with Sespece 
to reducing federal expenditures. We stongly support a balanced federal budget and 
are willing to take our fair share of the cuts to make it possible. The only exceptions 
to this general policy are the General Revenue Sharing and Payments-in-Lieu of Taxes 
programs, both of which we believe should be funded at their fully authorized levels. 

' Within this general policy, then, our position on Fiscal Year 1982 appropriations 
for three specific programs mentioned above is as follows: 

-NACo supports full funding in Fiscal Year 1982 for the Payments-in-Lieu of Taxes 
Program at the $114 million level. ; 

-NACo supports reasonable cuts in the Land and Water Conservation Fund and the 
Urban Park and Recreation Recovery Program, but does not support their total 
elimination as proposed in President Reagan's February 18, 1981 "Program for 
Economic Recovery." 


Let me begin with our views on the Payments-in-Lieu of Taxes Program. 


The National Association of Counties is the only national organization representing 
county government in the United States. Through its membership urban, suburban and rural 
counties join together to build effective, responsive county government. 


The goals ‘of the organization are to: 
-improve county governments; 
~serve as the national spokesman for county governments ; 
~act as a liaison between the nation's counties and other levels of government; 
-achieve public understanding of the role of counties in the federal system. 
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Payments-in-Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 


The Payments-in-Lieu of Taxes Program (PILT) is critical to the budgets of western 
~ counties. Enacted in 1976, the program provides minimum payments to local governments 
to partially compensate them for the tax immunity of natural resource lands. These 
lands are: national forests and grasslands, national parks, wilderness areas, fish 
and wildlife refuges, Bureau of Land Management (BLM) lands, Corps of Engineers and 
Bureau of Reclamation lands, and inactive army reserve lands. 
The BLM, which administers the program, has established that $114 million will be 
“necessary to fund the program for fiscal year 1982. NACo endorses that amount, and 
. strongly urges the Subcommittee to fund the program at that level. 

Vast holdings of tax exempt federal lands, particularly in the west, deprive 
counties of a viable tax base. For example, Gila County, Arizona, is 97% federally 
owned. Kane County, Utah, contains 92% federal lands. The list of western counties in 
this situation is lengthy. I would add that federal land ownership also impacts non- 
western counties. For example, the 9.8% federal lands in Florida are larger in size 
than the State of Deleware. 

Counties budget for and place PILT payments in their general funds. In New Mexico, 
PILT payments comprise over 50% of the general fund operating expenditures of six 
counties, and over 40% in another five counties. PILT comprises 77% alone of general 
fund operating expenditures in Otero County in that State. In Utah, PILT monies make 
up over 50% of the general fund operating expenditures for at least five counties. In 
Nevada, PILT payments provide between 13-23% of these operating expenditures for at 
least five counties. 


Thus, if there were any reductions in the program, counties would be hard pressed 


to find alternative sources of funding. They would have to raise property taxes or 
reduce services to offset PILT reductions. Realistically speaking, most counties cannot 
raise property taxes. For example, Proposition 13 severely limits increases in California 


and Arizona recently imposed a 2% ceiling on property tax increases. Proposition 13 
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fever and levy ceilings are common in many states. So, many counties would be forced 
to reduce services, particularly in rural areas. 

PILT reductions will severely impede counties in the overall battle against inflation. 
By state law, counties must balance their budgets. They have no lower level government 
with whom to share the fiscal burden. If PILT payments fluctuate, especially in counties 
like Otero, there is no way to make up revenue shortfalls. It is difficult to float 
bonds if a large part of your stable anticipated revenues become uncertain, fluctuate 
and perhaps even disappear. 

; Furthermore, while necessary, PILT payments do not provide a true tax equivalency. 
“Nationwide, counties only average about 15¢ an acre for the 700 million acres under the 
program. For example, in Colorado, grazing lands -- the least valuable ‘category of 
lands -- are assessed at $4.50 an acre. Counties nationwide actually receive $79.8 
million less than they would have if the lands were privately held. 

PILT is not a categorical grant program or a giveaway. As a large property owner, 
the federal government is being asked to assume the responsibilities of any other 
landowner within a county and pay its property taxes. For years the federal government 
occupied vast tracts of land that were totally tax exempt, and counties which contained 
these lands had to struggle along with reduced revenues because their biggest property 
owner did not pay taxes. Revenues generated from the public lands were not sufficient 
compensation to make up for the property and other forms of taxes foregone because of 
federal ownership. For example, under the Mineral Leasing Act, the states get only 50% 
of the mineral revenues generated from the federal lands in those states. The states 
are not required to share those monies with the counties and often do not, as in Montana, 
Nevada, and New Mexico. In any event, such revenues cannot substitute for property taxes. 
In three states, the percentage of mineral leasing revenues that went to counties was 
0.1% in Wyoming, .15% in Colorado, and .13% in Utah. And, revenues generated from the 
public lands are subtracted from PILT payments. } 


Moreover, PILT payments do not make up for royalties, severance taxes, jobs, 
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income taxes, and raw materials foregone when federal lands are withdrawn from mineral 
entry, timber cutting, recreational development, and other uses, and put into wilderness. 

As you already know, PILT is one of the most successful programs ever enacted by ; 
Congress. At a time when the Administration is cutting bureaucratic and regulatory 
inefficiency, overlapping, delay, and proliferation, it can point with pride to a 
program that operates with less than 1% overhead and with no red tape or costly, 
time-consuming application procedures. At a time when the federal government is 
returning more and more program control to local governments, it can point with pride 
- to a federal program that already operates with local control. <t 

NACo cannot emphasize strongly enough how integral this program is to county 
governments, particularly in the west. We believe it only equitable that the west's 
largest landowner.pay its taxes. We are moving into an era when the federal government 
must truly become a "good neighbor", or movements such as the "Sagebrush Rebellion" will 
quickly gather momentum. 

Again, we urge the Subcommittee to appropriate $114 million for the PILT program. 

*- Recreation Funding for County Governments 

Ata point in history when-our goals are.to reduce federal expenditures,.curb 
inflation, and stimulate a slumping private sector, NACo'can understand and support 
reductions in federal-spending on such programs as the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
and the Urban Parks and Recreation Recovery Program. 

But, we cannot support’ totally abolishing state and local funding under the 
programs, as proposed -by the Reagan Administration. 

The Land and Water Conservation Fund was first established in 1964 and has a long 
history of funding important.acquisition and development. of federal, state, county, and 
local park and recreation facilities. It has added significantly to the quality of 
life in America and should be continued. The present authorization level for the LWCF 
is $900 million, which-has never been full appropriated. In addition, the state and 


local share of the program has dwindled in recent years. 
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The Urban Park and Recreation Recovery Program was established in 1978 to 
revitalize aging park and recreation systems in counties and cities throughout the 
United States. It has never been funded at its $120 million authorization level and 
is just beginning to accomplish its purposes. NACo believes the program should be 
continued so that our urban parks can at least partially be restored to their former 
beauty and usefullness. 

In conclusion, I want to again thank this Subcommittee for the opportunity to 
present our views on these issues and urge you to: 

-include full funding at the $114 million level in Fiscal Year 1982 for the 

Payments-in-Lieu of Taxes Program, and 

-restore at least partial funding for the Land and Water Conservation Fund 

and the Urban Park and Recreation Recovery Program for Fiscal Year 1982. 


Thank you. 
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Mr. NAAKE. I’m Larry Naake. I’m Associate Director of The 
National Association of Counties. 

My purpose here this afternoon is to present the views of The 
National Association of Counties on three programs which are 
under the jurisdiction of your subcommittee—Payments in Lieu of 
Taxes Program, Land and Water Conservation Funds, and the 
Urban Park and Recreation Recovery Act. 

Many witnesses this morning and this afternoon have addressed 
the two recreation funding programs. I think I would like to direct 
my remarks more specifically to the Payments in Lieu of Taxes 
Program which I understand has not been addressed yet today by 
any of your witnesses. 

Let me say, though, with respect to the recreation funding pro- 
grams we would like to add our voice to that of those who are 
protesting the total elimination of State and local funding under 
those two programs. As a national organization we have gone on 
record supporting a balanced budget and are willing to accept our 
fair share of cuts and a lot of Federal programs but total elimina- 
tion is not our fair share of cuts. 

We would like funds restored to those two programs so those 
funds can continue to flow through State and local governments for 
worthwhile purposes. 

With respect to the Payments in Lieu of Taxes Program, I know, 
Mr. Chairman, you are aware of our views on this program. We 
presented them in previous years. 

Mr. YATEs. Yes. 

Mr. NAAKE. With two exceptions, we support a fair share of cuts 
in the Federal budget. Those two exceptions are General Revenue 
Sharing and the Payments in Lieu of Taxes Program. 

In this case the Payments in-Lieu of Taxes Program was funded 
at a level of $103 million in 1980, $108 million in 1981. President 
Carter, before leaving office, proposed zero funding for fiscal year 
1982 which we protested. 

It is our understanding the Reagan Administration budget will 
contain some funds for the Payments in Lieu of Taxes Program 
and that that exact figure will be announced on March 10. We 
don’t know what that figure will be. We have some indication. 

What I would like to do quickly is just provide you with five 
reasons we would urge this subcommittee to provide full funding at 
the $114 million level for Payments in Lieu of Taxes and then 
answer any questions you might have. 

The first point is that there are vast holdings of tax exempt 
Federal lands, particularly in the western United States, and these 
vast holdings deprive county governments in that area of a viable 
tax base. 

Two examples might help illustrate this. Gila County, Arizona is 
97 percent Federally owned. Kane County, Utah contains 92 per- 
cent Federally owned lands. 

The second point, counties budget for and place PILT payments 
in their general funds in significant amounts. They are highly 
dependent on these funds. 

Again, in New Mexico PILT payments comprise over 50 percent 
of their general fund operating expenditures of six counties and 
over 40 percent in another five counties. 
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In Utah these funds comprise 50 percent of the general fund 
operating expenditures for five counties. 

The point I am making here, Mr. Chairman, is that if there are 
reductions in this program, counties would be hard-pressed to find 
alternative sources of funding for many local programs. They 
would have either to raise property taxes or reduce services drasti- 
cally. I think realistically speaking most counties cannot raise 
property taxes in this situation we are into and they would be 
forced to reduce such service as law enforcement, road mainte- 
nance and public health. 

Mr. YATEs. You say Proposition 13 severely limits increases in 
California. 

Arizona recently imposed a 2 percent ceiling on property tax. 
increases. 

If the States do this, does that mean if there is a deficiency in 
funding for State needs or county needs the Federal Government 
must make up the difference? 

Mr. NAAKE. No, but in this case—I will make the point later—we 
feel this particular program is an obligation on the part of the 
Federal Government to pay taxes on property that it owns just as 
any other property owner within the boundaries of a county. 

We are not saying that the Federal Government should make it 
up but merely pay their share of the property taxes for the proper- 
ty they own. 

Mr. McDapk. I recognize your obligation. I wonder whether you 
have figures showing how much money the Federal Government 
invested in those properties, BLM lands, and so on, which repre- 
sent investment by the people of the United States in those lands 
where you are now trying to get additional money for payments in 
lieu of taxes. : 

Do you know how much money the Federal Government spends 
in managing them? 

Mr. NAAKE. I don’t have that. : 

Mr. McDapE. It is a substantial amount. 

Mr. Naakg. Yes, it is, but nevertheless that does not necessarily 
return to the citizens of that community. If a county is comprised 
of 97 percent federally-owned lands, that means 3 percent of the 
total land base of that county has to support local government 
services—fire, education, schools. 

Mr. McDane. In Florida the two principal properties are the 
Everglades, Cypress and Ocala National Forest. They provide mil- 
lions of dollars to the State of Florida in terms of sports revenues 
from fishermen and people using those facilities which are man- 
aged exclusively at the expense of the Federal Government. 

If those properties were not there, there would be no water table 
in the State of Florida. : 

We bought them, managed them, and yet the State of Florida 
now wants us to put payments in in lieu of taxes. 

I recognize the counties would obviously take a position like that. 
You can also take counties that have minerals on them that belong 
to the people of the United States. 

We manage them and the people of the United States own the 
minerals. Yet, those counties get back a share of every bit of the 
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punerals mined, even though owned by all the people in the United 
tates 

Referring to timber lands—— 

: Mr. YaTEs. Twenty-five percent of receipts of timber go to the 
tates. 

Mr. McDapE. One billion dollars in the Forest Service. 

Mr. YatTEs. Fifty percent of mineral receipts go to the State. Fifty 
percent of the grazing receipts go to the State. Therefore, if the 
Federal Government cuts off the funds won’t the States make more 
money available to the counties? 

Mr. NAAKE. Two points on that. One, those funds go to State 
governments and are not always passed through to counties. 

Mr. YaTEs. That is true, but the point is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment makes the funds available. 

If the Federal Government does not make funds Buelatilel will 
not the States? 

Mr. NAAKE. It has not been demonstrated in the past. In three 
States in the West none of those are passed on to counties. In three 
other States very small proportions, under one percent, are passed 
on to county governments and maintained by the States. 

The question I am addressing is the fiscal ability of counties in 
the West and other parts of the country to have a tax base to 
support local government services. 

The second point is that under the Payments in Lieu of Taxes 
Program if a county does receive funds from other revenue sharing 
programs they are deducted from PILT payments, so they are not 
getting a double dip. 

A couple more quick points and I will finish. 

Mr. Yates. All right. We promise not to interrupt you again. 

Mr. NAAKE. It is quite all right. 

The third point again, while the payments are important, they 
do not provide true tax equivalency on the properties within these 
counties. Nationwide counties average about 15 cents an acre for 
700 million acres under the program. 

In Colorado grazing lands, while Ens: are receiving 15 cents an 
acre, the—— 

Mr. McDape. I have to interrupt you. The GAO at the request of 
sae committee, did a study of those lands. Are you familiar with 
it’ 

Mr. NAAKE. This information is in response to that study. 

Mr. McDape. You are familiar with the conclusion of the study 
that payments represent way over what the assessed value of those 
lands would be? 

Mr. NaakeE. We have done similar studies. Our conclusion is that 
the Payments in Lieu of Taxes Program is about $79.8 million 
short of what they would get under tax equivalency. 

I understand the question here and I understand GAO’s point of 
view. 

Mr. McDape. We won’t interrupt any more. 

Mr. NAAKE. I will provide our study to you. 

Mr. McDapE. All right. 

Mr. NaAAke. The fourth point, Payments in Lieu of Taxes Pro- 
gram we do not believe is a categorical grant program or a give- 
away program. All we are saying is that as the major property 
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owner within many counties in the West, the Federal Government 
is merely being asked to assume its responsibility like any other 
taxpayer and pay its property taxes to support local government 
services. 

Finally, the program is one of the most successful programs 
which ever has been enacted by Congress. At a time when you look 
at cutting bureaucratic inefficiency we can point with pride to a 
program which operates at less than a three-tenths of a percent 
overhead rate and little red tape. 

Mr. Naake. Thank you for allowing us to present our views and 
again I urge you to include full funding for payments in lieu of the 
$114 million level and that you restore at least partial funding for 


State and local assistance under the Land and Water Conservation — 


Fund and the UPARR program. 

Mr. Yates. Did I understand you to say you supported President 
Reagan’s program for expenditure reductions in all other programs 
except those named in your statement? 

Mr. Naake. We were willing to accept our fair share of the cuts 
which has to be defined obviously on a program-by-program basis. 
Certainly it does not include total elimination of programs such as 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE BUDGET es 
WITNESS 


CHRISTINE STEVENS, SECRETARY, SOCIETY FOR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. Yates. Next we have Ms. Stevens. 
Have you a prepared statement? 

Ms. STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. That will be part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 
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SOCIETY FOR ANIMAL PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION 
P. O. Box 3719 
Georgetown Station 
Washington, D.C. 20007 
(202) 337-2334 


Statement of Christine Stevens, Secretary, on 
Appropriations for the Fish and Wildlife Service before the 
Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies 


February 24, 1981 


The Society for Animal Protective Legislation recommends 1) an 
increase in funds of $1,275,000 for the enforcement by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service (FWS) of the Lacey Act, Endangered Species Act, 
Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species, and Marine 
Mammal Protection Act; and 2) no increase in funding for Animal 
Damage Control, but reiterate the 1979 directive with regard to 
alternatives for steel jaw traps. 


This is the year when the government is seeking to avoid loss of 

funds through agency expenditure. However, vital law enforcement 

to protect the taxpayer from-criminal profiteers is the last place 

to cut funds. To do so would be 1)morally indefensible and 2)fiscally 
irresponsible. 


In 1979 the Fish and Wildlife Service took in some $775,000 in fines 
and costs in enforcement of wildlife law. In addition it forfeited 
goods including aircraft, guns, and automobiles worth an estimated 
half million dollars. Although 1980 figures are not available, they 
are expected to be at least as large. Thus, it is clearly good 
business for the government to increase law enforcement strength in 
this field of growing criminality because such enforcement produces 
income. Like tax cut proposals, increased funding for wildlife 

law enforcement increases revenues to the Treasury. 


No doubt you read about the daring undercover work recently conducted 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service in seizing 10,000 pounds of walrus 
ivory, 300 whale teeth and two narwhal tusks. The value of the ivory 
seized is approximately one half million dollars. Two of the dealers 
involved had made three million dollars.out of the ivory trade 
Which allegedly violated the Lacey Act, Marine Mammal Protection 

Act and Endangered Species Act. The actions involved five states. 


At the present time, only 37% of wildlife shipments can be in- 
Spected, and of these, only 31% involve actual opening of cartons. 
Smugglers and other violators of federal law, therefore, have a 
better than even chance of beating the government in their lucra- 
tive ventures. 
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I would like to give a copy of "The Bird Business A Study of the 
Commercial Cage Bird Trade," just published by the Animal Welfare 
Institute, to each of the distinguished members of this subcom- 
mittee and would draw your attention to pages 74-79 in which re- 
Cent law enforcement is reported. I would also cite from the 
trade journal Pet Business, February, 1981, a front page report of a 
recent indictment. It states in part, "Charges include breaking 
into U.S. quarantine facility, removing birds afflicted with New- 
Castle, mixing them with healthy stock in one of Slocum's facili- 
ties, conspiring to cover up the break-in, and making false claims 
to the government about diseased birds." The article further re- 
ports that the dealer was "also charged with a fraudulent claim 
for $290,383 for diseased birds which had been destroyed. Also 
included in the complaint was a shipment of birds infected with 
Newcastle Disease and sent from Slocum's Hialeah facility to 31 
States and Puerto Rico...Bert Slocum was named in all 16 charges. 
His wife was charged with conspiring to import endangered species. 
His son Ray and two employees were named in break-in and cover-up 
Charges." The tremendous cost to the long-suffering U.S. taxpayer 
when exotic Newcastle Disease brought into this country by the 
Commercial pet industry breaks out, continues. On page 16 of 

“The Bird Business" you'll see a few of the 11,808,242 chickens 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture had to euthanize in one of 
these disastrous outbreaks. The cost of controlling outbreaks 

in the past few years is estimated at approximately $150 million. 


Only by strong, effective, properly funded enforcement can this 
terrible waste be controlled. The waste of government funds is 
Obvious. The waste of lives of birds, both exotics and of val- 
Uable native birds who may be infected, and of poultry killed 
instead of sold,is apparent. Finally, the cruel suffering involved 
is an extremely serious matter. The depletion of rare and endan- 
gered species in many different parts of the world through the 
actions of U.S. bird dealers must be viewed with grave concern 
both from an ethical standpoint and as a matter of national respon- 
Sibility. 85 


We strongly urge that no cuts be made in the budget for wildlife 

law enforcement by the Fish and Wildlife Service and that $1,275,000 
Which is more than covered by funds accruing to the Treasury through 
enforcement of the laws, be added. 


With respect to Animal Damage Control the Society for Animal Pro- 
tective Legislation recommends no increase in funding. We request 
that the 1979 House Appropriation Committee language be adopted 

for FY1982 as follows. (The Committee approves the precedent set 

in 1968 of instituting the use of alternative Capture devices for 
bears in place of steel traps and recommends that no less than 50 
Percent of all funds available in Fiscal Year (1979) 1982 for the 
replacement of all stolen or worn-out traps be used for the purchase 
Of alternative devices.) 


The alternative capture devices for bears which are referred to 
are Aldrich leg snares routinely used since 1968. Chats Fish and 
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Wildlife Service also uses smaller versions of these snares for 
Capturing coyotes for scientific studies in order to avoid the 
Severe injuries which so often result from the use of steel jaw 
leghold traps. 


Leg snares continue to be further improved, and a Canadian study 
Conducted in 1979 compared injuries caused by the two methods. The 
result: 51% injuries with the conventional #2 steel jaw leg hold 
trap, 2% injuries with the Novak leg snare. Trapping success was 
the same using both methods. Novak, a scientist with the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources states at the conclusion of his paper, 
“Although the two trappers were initially skeptical of this new 
device, they eventually expressed preference for the foot-snare 
Over the leg-hold trap because of the footsnare's comparable ef- 
ficiency and greater humaneness." 


The Fish and Wildlife Service should set an example to trappers in 
the United States, and it will do so if this distinguished sub- 
Committee encourages the use of animal capture devices which do not 
Cause unnecessary injury and pain. 
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Ms. STEVENS. The brochure you have shows why these activities 
are so important. We are grateful that last year funds were in- 
creased although not nearly substantially enough to make a real 
difference. 

However, even that small increase which ended up as $165,000 
did mean there were matching funds and it was possible to have 
two additional special agents at the ports of New York, Los Ange- 
les, Miami, and one in San Francisco. 

The point I particularly want to make, if I may leave my state- 
ment for the record—— 

Mr. YareEs. It has been inserted. 

Ms. STEvENS. The amount of money coming in as a result of 
special agents and catching criminals is sufficient to more than 
cover the request we are making for $1,275,000 for law enforcement 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

For example, there is about a half million dollars worth of seized 
items, such as cars, and also some parts of threatened species 
which can be sold which, once regulations are written, and can 
accrue to the Treasury. 

I think what you are trying to do is to cut the budget. However, 
you don’t want to cut it in a place where you are actually losing 
money, and what is very serious morally in encouraging a very, 
very bad criminal element and one which reflects very bladly on 
the United States outside of our own territories. 

In the very business involved here you will see some rare and 
endangered species of birds are smuggled in to make enormous 
profits for a very small number of people. Of course, all that is 
making other countries angry at the United States, reducing the 
populations of interesting creatures, threatening the U.S. poultry 
industry which is a very large industry, as you know. There have 
been approximately $150 million spent in trying to eradicate exotic 
Newcastle disease in the recent past because of that. 

I would also draw your attention to the most recent copy, the 
walrus ivory. Some dealers are making some $3 million a year. 
This poster shows a difficult and very dangerous operation by Fish 
and Wildlife special agents. It shows what can be done even with 
what we feel is much too modest a number of agents. N evertheless, 
it is obviously important. 

Here is a front page story in the Pet Business. This is about a 
man whose charges include breaking into a U.S. quarantine facili- 
ty, mixing diseased birds with healthy stock, conspiring to cover up 
breaking in, and making false claims about diseased birds. | 

They made a claim for $290,000 for diseased birds which were 
destroyed, and that is completely fraudulent. Right there is more 
money than was added last year. We feel that this is a very 
practical thing to do. 

Very quickly, I would like to pass on to the second point, that we 
do not think animal damage control should receive any further 
funding. We request that the 1979 House Appropriations Commit- 
tee language be adopted for fiscal year 1982. 

The committee approves the precedent set in 1968 of instituting 
the use of alternative capture devices for bears in place of steel 
traps and recommends that no less than 50 percent of all funds 
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available in fiscal year 1982 for the replacement of all stolen or 
worn-out traps be used for the purchase of alternative devices. 

Do you have a copy of “Facts about Birds?” There is a great deal 
of material in that publication about alternative devices for bears 
referred to as Aldrich leg snares. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service also uses smaller versions of these 
snares for capturing coyotes for scientific studies in order to avoid 
the severe injuries which so often result from the use of steel jaw 
leghold traps. 

Leg snares continue to be further improved, and a Canadian 
study conducted in 1979 compared injuries caused by the two meth- 
ods. The result: 51 percent injuries with the conventional #2 steel 
jaw leg hold trap, 2 percent injuries with the Novak leg snare. 
Trapping success was the same using both methods. Novak, a scien- 
tist with the Ontario Ministry € Natural Resources states at the 
conclusion of his paper, “Although the two trappers were initially 
skeptical of this new device, they eventually expressed preference 
for the foot-snare over the leg-hold trap because of the footsnare’s 
comparable efficiency and greater humaneness.” 

The Fish and Wildlife Service should set an example to trappers 
in the United States, and it will do so if this distinguished subcom- 
mittee encourages the use of animal capture devices which do not 
cause unnecessary injury and pain. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you, Ms. Stevens. 


UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 
UPARR 
WITNESS 


HON. GORDON J. WISER, MAYOR OF ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI, REPRE- 
SENTING THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 


Mr. Yates. Mayor Wiser from St. Joseph, Missouri. You repre- 
sent the U.S. Conference of Mayors. | 

Your statement will be made part of the record. 

[Material follows:]- 
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before the 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am 
Gordon J. Wiser, Mayor of the City of St. Joseph, Missouri. 
I am here this morning on behalf of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, which is composed of the 800 cities with popula- 
tion over 30,000. Within the Conference, I serve as a 
member of the Committee on Energy and Environment. 

The Conference is pleased to have the Opportunity to 
discuss with this Subcommittee our views concerning approp- 
riations for the Heritage Conservation and Recreation 
Service. We know that this Subcommittee faces enormous 
challenges in the coming weeks in helping to shape our 
national budget. We will be brief and to the point’. 

The Role of the Subcommittee on Interior 

The Conference wishes first to thank the Subcommittee 
for its help and its courage in recent years. Particularly 
with respect to the Urban Parks and Recreation Recovery 


program, this Subcommittee has performed an able service 


for all of our cities -- you have saved this program from 
extinction. The nation's Mayors owe a particular debt of 
Gratitude to you, Mr. Chairman, and your staff, for repeated- 
ly standing up for urban parks. The Conference participated 
in the very first appropriations hearing held on the urban 
parks program more than two years ago and in every one since 


then. We know what it has taken to keep this program alive 


and we thank you for it. 
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The Role of the Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service 

Mr. Chairman, two programs of particular importance to 
our cities under the jurisdiction of HCRS are the Urban 
Parks Program and ane Historic Preservation program. The 
Conference of Mayors has been uniquely involved in helping 
to shape these efforts with the Congress and I wish te mmace 
some key observations with respect to them. 

Urban Parks. Since its creation in 1978, :themtUsboan 
Parks program has been a model of federalism done right. 

It has been highly targeted by a formula based on true need. 
It has used relatively small appropriations to leverage real 
change in the state of recreation planning and implementa- 
tion in hundreds of cities across ‘the country., _1t has 
earned the-support of all of the nation's Mayors as the 
policy we adopted at our most recent Annual Conference, 
attached for your review, indicates. It has helped to ful- 
fill a need which has been lacking for decades: a one-shot 
boost for city recreation systems to help them dust off 
years of neglect. 

Mr. Chairman, my own City of St. Joseph is a good 
example. In our city, we have struggled for many years to 
provide the full range of services which make cities worth- 
while places in which to live and work. We have done our 
best to include parks and recreation efforts within that 
-definition. Though we have never abandoned our own strong, 


local support in this area, in recent years age and time 
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have caught up with us and Seed a Situation in which 
substantial effort was needed to do the planning, develop- 
ment and renovation of our system to put us on the right 
course. 

Mr. Chairman, that help came in 1980 in the form of a 
grant which our city received under the Urban Parks Program 
of some’ $889,948. This compares, incidentally, with some 
$275,199 which the city received from the state under the 


Land and Water Conservation program for the entire 13 year 


period between 1965 and 1978. Our Urban Parks grant will 
contribute immensely to the revival of our recreational 
facilities and also help us develop new recreational manage- 
ment techniques. It has strengthened our commitment to re- 
vitalize and maintain our old but excellent park and 
recreation system. It has enhanced the quality of life and 
economic development prospects of St. Joseph. And, I know 
that it has had similar success in its brief life in the 
other cities it has touched. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is important that you and the 


Subcommittee understand that as a Mayor both in my city and 


within our national organization, I have practiced and 
preached less reliance on federal programs. I have even 
refused some in my city to which we were rightfully entitled 
either because the program did not fit us, or was overly 
burdensome with regulations. But the Urban Parks Program is 


different. It permits us to closely tailor a program for our 
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own needs, and provides the money to catalyze and organize 
our own efforts. Having received our substantial grant, 
which is now effectively accomplishing its purposes, it 

is not my intention to apply again. However, I urge that 
the program be retained for those cities who have not yet 
had the benefit of it. 

Historic Preservation. Mr. Chairman, another area 
where I would urge close Subcommittee attention is in the 
fieldvef=historic’ preservation: This program, which 
evolved from Conference of Mayors efforts with the Congress 
dating back to 1966, helps states and cities to preserve 
their heritage. As the program matured over the years, 
though, many Mayors discovered that because they were not 
themselves included in the formal procedures leading to 
nominations to the National Register and related activities, 
historic preservation activities went on unrelated to other 
economic and community development efforts. This unfortun- 
ate situation has been corrected, much along the lines 
Suggested in our attached policy, in amendments to the 
National Historic Preservation Act passed last year. Mayors 
will now be certified to play a more formal role in historic 
preservation nominations and related procedures, as well as 
receiving up to 10 percent of the funds appropriated. 
Historic preservation and cities are now poised for a new 


partnership. 
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Towards HCRS Appropriations 
Mr. Chairman, the task you and the Subcommittee are 


embarked upon is familiar to all Mayors -- it is what we 
go through in our own cities. 

What I have attempted to suggest to you this morning 
is that the key programs of the Heritage Conservation and 
Recreation Service, Urban Parks and Historic Preservation, 
and Land and Water Conservation are worth saving 

In its last budget proposal, the previous Administra- 
tion suggested $75 million for Urban Parks, $32.5 million 
for Historic Preservation and $520 million for Land and 
Water. 

You have and will receive ample testimony and support 
concerning Land and Water. Let me then continue our focus 
on Urban Parks and Historic Preservation, by noting that 
the previous Administration's marks in these areas were 
good and fair. Former HCRS Director Chris Delaporte and 
his Deputy, Meg McGuire and their staff performed superbly 
in structuring Urban Parks as an effective pregnamh “It -is 
Our hope that the program can be maintained. It is our 
Overwhelming hope and concern, though, that the programs 
themselves be retained and continued in this difficult 
period. If this can be accomplished, the support and grati- 
tude of the nation's cities will be yours. 

Mr. Chairman, the U.S. Conference of Mayors appreciates 


the opportunity to present our views to you this morning. 


a 
—, 
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To quickly summarize our views, we strongly believe that 
the Urban Parks program be retained. I would urge that, 
1) it be limited to a one-time grant only; 2) each grant 
be accompanied by a complete five-year maintenance plan 
and,»that. 3) local officials confirm-.their. intention; to 
Maintain the restoration brought about by the grants. 

I would be pleased to answer any questions which the 


Subcommittee might have. 
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Mr. Wiser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am here because I am one of the few Republican mayors in the 
entire country. 

Mr. YATES. Would you say you are one of an endangered species? 

Mr. Wiser. Definitely. 

Secondly, I thank you for bringing up the Appalachian group. 

Mr. YATES. We have been glad to have them. 

Mr. Wiser. We are attempting to construct with volunteers a 25- 
mile bike and hike trail through our city. Maybe I will learn from 
them how to do it. 

Mr. Yates. Is that near the great River—— 

Mr. WIseER. This is a route of the Pony Express. 

Mr. Yates. Are you going to speak to the budget? 

Mr. Wiser. Urban parks. We are not fond of Federal bureaucrats 
or Federal dollars in our city. We have refused them. We have 
escorted a couple of obnoxious Federal bureaucrats out of our city. 
We are not known for our love of Federal bureaucrats. 

With that in mind—— 

Mr. Yates. What are you known for? 

Mr. Wiser. Short in our relations. 

With that in mind, let me give some compliments where they are 
due. Chris Delaporte, head of this division, turned out to be one of 
the finest bureaucrats in the finest sense of the word we have ever 
had the privilege of dealing with. 

Mr. YATES. You would describe him, then, as a public servant? 

Mr. Wiser. An excellent public servant. Where other people 
would demand, he would ask us and incorporate many things that 
we advised him about. 

We have an excellent park recreation director. Between the two 
of them they developed a method by which maybe we can have a 
lot of Federal grants issued. Some of the things work. Number one, 
it was a one-shot-type deal. We appreciate that very much. 

Number two, we insisted before we would take the funds, and 
they wanted to use us as an example city because we had the 
largest and best park recreation system per capita in the United 
States, which is recognized by everybody, and they wanted to use 
us as an example. 

Our parks deteriorated almost beyond recognition. We put a 
barricade across it. We desperately needed help. 

We attempted to pass a park tax. It failed. We were in desperate 
need to do something. We used to have the best and largest and 
now it has deteriorated. 

Our crime rate was rising and we knew that was part of the 
reason. Therefore, we were a good choice and a perfect example of 
a need for restoring a park in the urban center. 

We said we would accept it only if they would do several things. 
A one-shot deal was number one. 

Number two, we would be forced and we would do it ourselves to 
come up with a five-year maintenance, repair and improvement 
program of the recreation system in the parks. 

Number three, we had to prove our ability to maintain it. Other- 
wise, we would not accept the grant. 
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We forced that on ourselves because at that time we were count- 
ing on volunteers to accept the main responsibility for a square 
yard, two or three hundred square yards, an acre or whatever. 

At the present time we have over 500 families who have been 
doing that. It is through their maintenance effort we are finally 
restoring our total park system. 

With those thoughts in mind, if you decide to restore any money 
toward this project you might give consideration to what it might 
do to crime rates in the cities. 

Number two, you would put something in the legislation requir- 
ing them to be a one-shot-type deal only, and that they come up 
with a maintenance plan and that they are forced to prove their 
ability to maintain it. 

Mr. Yatss. Thank you. 

What is the population of St. Joseph? 

Mr. Wisrr. It is about 78,000. Greater St. Joseph is 100,000. 

I congratulate you on how you handle your proceedings. I wish 
our city council could do half as well. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND 
LAND GRANT COLLEGES 


OWRT 
WITNESSES 


NEIL. S. GRIGG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR NATURAL RESOURCES, 
“NORTH. CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES AND 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

ERNEST T. “SMERDON, VICE CHANCELLOR FOR ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 
FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF*TEXAS SYSTEM AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 
WATER RESOURCES ‘COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LAND GRANT COLLEGES 


4 


Mr. Yates. Now we have the National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land Grant Colleges. 
[Material follows:] 
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STATEMENT 3 
INTERIOR SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
U. S. House of Representatives 
February 25, 1981 
By: Neil S. Grigg, Assistant Secretary 
for Natural Resources, North Carolina 
Department of Natural Resources and 
Community Development 
512 North Salisbury Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 

I am Neil S. Grigg, Assistant Secretary for Natural Resources, North 
Carolina Department of Natural Resources and Community Development. My re- 
sponsibilities for the State of North Carolina include our water resources 
and environmental management programs, and a number of other natural resources 
programs such as soil and water conservation, marine fisheries, forest re- 
sources, parks and recreation and coastal management. I have had the privilege 
for a number of years to be associated with the program of the Office of Water 
Research and Technology (OWRT), including roles as researcher, Director of a 
State Water Research Institute, and now as a water program administrator who 
uses the results of OWRT research. 

I want to emphasize to you today the seriousness and complexity of the 
nation's water management problems. Drought, inflation and agricultural needs 
only begin to tell the story. The network of Water Research Institutes is an 
extremely valuable resource to the nation in attempting to develop and manage 
research on critical issues and deliver the results to water managers and the 
nation's water management industry, an enterprise of some $50 billion annually. 
This network of Water Research Institutes cannot exist without federal support. 
The problems cut across state lines and demand regional and national cooperation. 


The value of the network of institutes which has been developed over the last 


15 years goes well beyond the annual appropriations. 
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The model I use for an effective Institute is that of the State of North 
Carolina. The Institute is organized under the General Administration of the 
University and it generally engages in two basic activities. First, it manages 
research. This means that it identifies issues, organizes disciplinary and inter- 
disciplinary research and establishes a program of communications with agencies 
to make sure that the research solves the problems they have identified. There 
is nowhere else in the state where this vital research management function takes 
place. Then the Institute engages in the translation of results. This means that 
the fragmented community of water technology users is identified, contacted, and 
brought together to receive the results of this research. This task is difficult 
because of the genuine fragmentation of the water industry into numerous districts, 
local governments, and various organizations which take care of the nation's water 
problems. The network of water institutes has fulfilled a valuable function in 
carrying out research for these problems and in translating results as required. 

I would like to give you just one example of a critical water problem facing 
our coastal region where the North Carolina Institute has taken a major initiative 
in needed research and investigations. This is the general problem of preserving 
our coastal waters and reversing processes of eutrophication that threaten our 
fisheries and the general quality of life in our coastal region. This problem is 
present all along the east coast and gets more serious every year. 

Research on these problems was initiated in the North Carolina Institute as 


far back as ten years ago. The Institute arranged for the participation of top 


quality scientists, and the research reports which they completed were professional, 


valuable and delivered at a very high benefit-to-cost ratio. Even today, when 
the State's water managers give testimony about the nature of these problems, 
most of the scientific literature they use consists of Water Research Institute 
reports. Without these reports, and especially without the foresight and vision 
which took place in the Institute, the State would be far behind. I hope you 


recognize the contribution that was made by the OWRT program in this case. 


Po. TS 
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I would like to conclude by making four points. First, the Water Research 
Institute program is of great value to this nation. The real value of this net- 
work of institutions is only now beginning to be realized regionally, nationally 
and internationally. Water institutions in this country and overseas are be- 
ginning to identify with our research institutes as points of contact for technology- 
sharing. Our North Carolina Institute is cooperating with the United Nations in a 
project to ive coastal water management problems across the world. The Institute 
from the State of Washington has taken on the coordination role with the World 
Meteorological Organization for problems in hydrology which are world-wide in nature. 

My second point is that without the basic OWRT program, there would be no 
network of Water Research Institutes. A small reduction in OWRT's budget might 
result in drastic consequencies for the Institute program. 

My third point is that not all of the state water research institutes are 
equally effective. Some institutes clearly need improvement. The solution is not 
to abolish the institutes, but to improve them. This will require program manage- 
ment and changes in authorizing legislation. The program requires good steering 
at the national level. 

Finally, I would like to say that the benefit-to-cost factor for the OWRT 
research program is very high. It buys an enormous return for the nation in water 
research, translation of results, organization of research, creation of technology 
networks and graduate education. 

We are hearing a lot about a pending "water crisis." The nation's water 
research institutes can contribute greatly to finding solutions. I hope that 
they can be maintained and strengthened. 


If you have any questions, I will be pleased to answer them. 
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Statement of the 
Water Resources Committee 
of the : 
National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 
before the Subcommittee on Interior Appropriations 
of the House Committee on Appropriations 
on the FY 1982 Appropriation to the 
Office of Water Research and Technology 
U.S. Department of the Interior 
February 24, 1981 


I am Ernest T. Smerdon, Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs for The 
University of Texas System and Chairman of the Water Resources Committee of the 
National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges (NASULGC). 
This statement is presented on behalf of the Committee and the 140 member 
institutions of the Association in support of the appropriations for water 
research programs supported through the Office of Water Research and Technology. 

It is difficult to address the specifics of the appropriations request 
because I'm not sure what has been, or will be, sent to Congress by the Reagan 
Administration. We understand that major cuts are going to occur, and we hope 
those cuts do not decimate the State-Federal partnership of the OWRT program. 
We hear talk of cutting fat and we do not object to that. But programs that 
have become lean and trim by long years of modest diets have little; if anys 
fat and the budget cutter's knife will likely hit muscle and bone and even 
destroy the very life of the program. I'll touch on this more later. 

First, is there value in having a network of state water resources research 
institutes -- with a unit in each state providing a focal point to identify 
critical water problems and go about, establishing these as priority problems 
for research? These water problems are of importance not only to the states -- 
the nation needs them solved as well. As is proper, the Federal government is 
not the only source of support for the research. Half the research support for 
the institute research programs comes from non-Federal funds. These are not 
programs in which the states have not carried their fair share. 

A key question must be answered. Does the Federal government have any 
responsibility for leadership in encouraging the states to continually address 
future water problems? We believe it does. We will have future water problems 
involving both water quality and water supplies. For example, if alternate 
energy sources are to be developed, we will have to have adequate water supplies. 
And in some cases, these supplies will have to come from regions where supplies 
are already overtaxed. In recent weeks, we have read about a serious water 
shortage and potential droughts of record magnitude in many areas of the 
country -- including the west and east. 
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Now let us return to the historic Federal support of the water research 
program of the state institutes. Has the Federal support of this program led 
to a diet which encouraged fat? In the annual cooperative program to the 
institutes, often called allotments, there was a $100,000 allotment in 1968, 
after a start-up period of lesser funding. To purchase the same research in 
1981 would take $240,000 using consumer price index figures to adjust for 
inflation. However, this cooperative program received only $115,000 last year. 
Today, of the $115,000 Federal allotment to the institutes, the national figures 
show that 60% is directly used to support research with the remaining 40% going 
for technology transfer, long range planning, administration and coordination. 
Only 11% of the allotment goes for administration. Moreover, if all programs 
of the institutes are considered the portion of the program for administration 
drops to about 5% of the total and only a third of this comes from OWRT funds. 
Also, in the overall program the institutes received only 30% of their total 
funds from OWRT. State agencies provided 43% of the institute support -- nearly 
half again as much as OWRT. 

What would happen if the Federal OWRT support to the institutes is 
diminished? If this is done, we will be removing the foundation that undergirds 
and provides strength for the nationwide institute structure. If you cut back 
the allotment and the structure weakens, other support may also go because the 
institutes will not be able to successfully compete for other water research 
funds. If this happens, who is the loser? You and me -- and others who suffer 
because a water problem that could be solved is ignored. Most water problems 
transcend state boundaries and a problem fpr one state is a problem for the nation. 

How much can this nation afford to expend in providing leadership in 
assuring that water problems are addressed? I don't know, but I'm certain that 
the nation cannot afford to let the institutes wither and, as a result, have 
the water research programs in the institutes grind to a halt. Remember, if 
that happens, the curtailed research on water resources could be three times 
as great as that supported by OWRT. 

I shall now comment on specific aspects of the OWRT program. Ideally, 
the support for the state water institutes should be increased. However, in 
view of the budget crunch, we recommend the funding remain stable at about 
$6.2 million total ($115,000 per state institute). 

The matching grant program should continue at about $5.5 million total. 
This program provides a stimulus for water research support from non-Federal 


sources. In fact, some of the monies in the so-called "focused areas" of 
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water research and development could be shifted to a matching grant-format 
requiring those who get the Federal OWRT money to maximize the research that 
can be supported with the limited Federal OWRT funds. 

We believe that the "focused areas'' of water research and development 
should have support totalling about $4.0 million. This money could be partly 
shifted to matching grants, assuring a greater minimum non-Federal contribution. 

Saline water research and development does not involve the university 
community to any large extent. Therefore, we shall not speak to this program 
in any detail. We note that the likelihood of widespread saline water conversion 
is diminishing because of the increasingly difficult economic problems saline 
water conversion will face as energy costs continue to soar -- as they seem 
certain to dO. wid & might be a good time to reassess the entire saline water 
picture in view of the changed national energy costs. As a budget cutting 
measure, would delay of demonstration projects not be worthy of serious 
consideration? 

Technology transfer is vital and its support has been so lacking that 
we urge your serious consideration before that phase of the program is weakened 
by cuts. 

In summary, we know you are faced with difficult decisions. We are not 
requesting the increases, which through our eyes seem needed and justified. 

But we think the program is. too good to kill through slow strangulation. Simply 
Stated, we look at the OWRT budget for water resources research and development 
which is only $15 to $16 million and Say we believe it is paying off well. 

This Federal OWRT budget for water research and development generates an overall 
water research program in the institutes which is over three times as great 

as the Federal OWRT investment. It seems to us that this is the kind of program 
that has the demonstrated effectiveness deserving of support. We urge you to 

be careful that the budget knife does not cut the muscle and heart out of this 
vital water research program that historically has done well with small, but 
essential, Federal OWRT support. 
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Mr. SMERDON. I am here to speak for the National Association of 
State Universities and Land Grant Colleges, to be followed by Mr. 
Grigg after I make a few brief remarks. 

I might say for Mr. McDade I understand Dr. Frye of Pennsylva- 
nia State University has submitted a statement for the record. 
e Mr. McDapke. I am grateful to have it and I am sure it is well 

one. 

Mr. SMERDON. I am here speaking on behalf of the 40 member 
institutions of the association regarding the appropriation for 
water research. S 

It is difficult to be specific because we are not sure what the 
markup of the current administration is on the proposal. I do want 
to comment briefly on what we think is very important to the 
State-Federal partnership in the OWRT program. We hope as you 
consider the decisions you must make you will recognize the value 
that this program has had. 

It is not just a Federal program. As a matter of fact, over half 
the research support for the institute program comes from non- 
Federal funds. Therefore, this is not a program that the States 
have not carried a reasonable share of in the way of the load. 

I would like to turn for a moment to the historic support of this 
program. It started out in 1968 with $100,000. It has not increased 
in terms of the annual cooperative program. It is now only 
$115,000, which is a very lean budget and the program as a result 
has not developed. We think it is a program which is quite trim. 

Mr. Yates. You are preaching to the converted. The only ques- 
tion in my mind is how much good your programs do. There is not 
a greater problem we have in this country than our water problem. 
It will get increasingly worse. 

What do you do? What can you do to help us here? 

You say you need more money. What are you doing with the 
money you have to justify your getting more money? 

Mr. SMERDON. We are not requesting additional money. 

Mr. YATES. We want to give you the money and we will inquire 
about this later. We want to find ways not only of using water we 
have but getting as much water from existing sources as possible. 

Mr. SMERDON. For the allotment program currently about 60 
percent of that goes to research. Mr. Grigg is the Assistant Secre- 
tary for the Department of Natural Resources in North Carolina. 
Perhaps he will comment on that aspect of the question. 

I would merely like to say we think the program is a viable 
program. 

Mr. Yates. For one, I will vote to put money in even over the 
budget. I hope President Reagan will forgive me, but I think this is 
one of the great problems we have in the country. You are one of 
the instruments for dealing with this problem. 

I wish you were doing much more than you are doing. I wish 
there were ways of helping you do more than you are doing. I am 
not sure giving you money is doing that for you. 

That is why I want our friend from North Carolina to talk to us 
and tell us what you are doing. 

Mr. SMERDON. The State institutes are very much involved in 
long-range planning activities and we will be glad to provide to you 
some specific information. 


76-640 O - 81 - 83 
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Mr. YATES. Give it to us. : 

Mr. SMERpDON. I will turn this over to Mr. Grigg. 

Mr. Grica. I appreciate your question, Mr. Chairman. I will try 
to give you a real practical example from my experience in North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. Griac. I am the Assistant Secretary of Natural Resources, as 
Dr. Smerdon said, and recently completed a tour as Director of 
Environmental Management for the State of North Carolina. I 
have been an institute director and I know the OWRT program 
well. The basic message I want to give you is in agreement with 
what you said. The water crisis we have is about as serious a 
problem as we have today and will have in the future. — 

People think it is all in the West. However, we have water 
problems in North Carolina and I am sure you do in Illinois. 

Mr. Yates. I wonder how many people will be looking for water 
in Florida. 

Mr. Grice. In Florida, too. 

Mr. Yates. A good thing we stopped at International Airport in 
the Everglades. Otherwise, we would have pulled all the water out 
of Miami Beach. 

Mr. Griaa. I have been fighting a personal battle in trying to 
resolve water problems in North Carolina for which the only solu- 
tion is research. 

If we had time—— 

Mr. Yates. What is the nature of the research that has to be 
done? 

Mr. Gricc. The nature of the research and the problem I am 
particularly talking about here is how can you discharge waste 
water to fragile estuarian areas and have growth and development 
at the same place you can have fisheries. 

Mr. Yatrs. Can you do it? 

Mr. Griac. We have not found a way to do it in North Carolina. 
What stands before me are research questions telling us how to 
solve the problem. We have had it at top levels of the Federal 
Government and EPA. The research that has been most useful in 
this particular problem is OWRT research which was conceived 5 
to 10 years ago. At that time it looked like just ordinary university- 
type studies. 

Now when our managers come to the table and try to negoti- 
ate—in this case I talk about between Virginia and North Caroli- 
na—try to negotiate between those two States with industries in- 
volved and big money, if those research reports which come on the 
table to prove what has to be done, in this research we have not 
proved anything yet. 

Mr. Yates. With the hundreds of millions of dollars they have 
thrown into cancer research they still have not come up with a 
cure for that, either. However, that does not negate the need for 
research. 

At any rate, you don’t have to convince us. We are the commit- 
tee which kept the money for OWRT open when the Carter Admin- 
istration wanted to close it up. 

We will be looking carefully at your statements and we will be 
trying to be helpful. 
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Mr. McDape. He just said a magic phrase, “in Pennsylvania we 
completed”—— 

Mr. SMERDON. I was going to say we supported disposal of munic- 
ipal waste water. They were involved in that. That has gone on in 
several other States, and Pennsylvania is one of the States it 
started out. 

Mr. McDapkr. The chairman focuses on the point that we have to 
have. I am sure there is no desire not to have you supplement the 
record in order to carry through on this problem. We have a 
serious problem and we have to demonstrate the efficacy of the 
program. 

The Chairman said we have kept you going. Now it is your turn 
to show us to the best of your ability where the payoff to the 
national interest is. We would be grateful for all the help you can 
give us. 

Mr. Yates. And we will ask the Geological Survey about this, 
what they are doing about it and how they can help. 

It may be a combination of a few of the Federal agencies that 
can help you. 

What if the Federal Government doesn’t ppt in the money? Will 
the States do it? 

Mr. Gricc. In North Carolina we put up a good chunk of the 
money. For most programs I don’t think you will see the States 
come forward. 

Mr. Yates. Then we don’t have to put any in North Carolina. 

Mr. Gricc. We may continue to show the way one way or the 
other. 

Mr. SMERDON. Non-Federal sources account for half again as the 
OWRT support. 

Mr. McDapk. One of the things we have always worried about is 
whether or not we have too many water agencies, and the money 
spread too thin. How do you feel about that? 

Mr. SMERDON. It is a relatively small amount of money. In recent 
years there has been much more cooperation among the institutes 
in regional projects and some of the monies dedicated toward re- 
gional projects. The individual States have merit. Perhaps we have 
too many States, but they are paying off in each and every State. 

Mr. McDape. I am asking you as a scientist and not as a political 
scientist to reduce the number of States. I am trying to get infor- 
mation about scientific payout. 

One of the things we always wrestle with, particularly in a 
situation like this, is whether we are doing it properly by automati- 
cally giving everybody that amount of money or should we focus 
more closely on regional problems, regional institutes, and so on. Is 
it efficient to automatically have 50 getting $115,000? 

Mr. Griaac. You need regional cooperation. However, you have to 
get to the water managers. 

Mr. McDapk. Do we have regional leadership? 

Mr. Griaa. It is emerging but it is not institutionalized. 

Mr. McDape. What kind of legislation can we put into the bill? 

Mr. Gricc. Some kind of incentive program allowing the region- 
al leadership to respond. 
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Mr. McDape. Suppose you think about it and write us a note 
about how we can encourage more cooperative and regional stud- 
ies. That might be useful to us here. | 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


NATURAL RESOURCES DEFENSE COUNCIL, INC. 


PINELAND BARRENS LAND ACQUISITION PLAN, LWCF 
BUDGET 


WITNESSES 


MAE G. BARRINGER 
GARY GRANT 
DAVID MOORE 


Mr. YaTEs. The Natural Resources Defense Council. 

Ms. BARRINGER. We have a panel of three representatives. 

Mr. YATES. We went along with you on the Pine Barrens fund- 
ing, but then you developed an extramural kind of contest between 
your Members of Congress as to how money should be distributed 
and what the administrative measures should be. 

Ms. BARRINGER. I don’t believe we have a disagreement. 

Mr. YATES. What is it over? 

Ms. BARRINGER. Over the method of implementing the Pinelands 
plan. It is not over the matter of whether or not the Pinelands 
should be protected with a plan or whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should assist the State with acquisition funding. 

Mr. Yates. What happens if the Federal Government does not 
provide money to the State for acquisition funding? 

Mr. GRANT. The State Pinelands Act passed in response to the 
Federal act in 1978 actually sets up the planning, outline for the 
planning mechanism to be used by the commission. , 

The Federal act basically sets up minimum standards which 
management planning by the State must meet to meet the stand- 
ards of that act. 

Therefore, the actual planning process and regulations in Pine- 
lands, actually were drafted by the State pursuant to State act. 

The role of the Federal act in the scheme of things is to provide 
an incentive, provide an inducement for the State to go about this 
planning effort which it did admirably within a short period of 
time, and dealing with a number of conflicting pressures. 7 

Right now no one, neither environmental nor development 
groups, are entirely satisfied, but that cannot be expected in a plan 
like this. Both sides had things to say. 

Mr. YarTEs. Go ahead. I didn’t mean to interrupt you. 

Ms. BARRINGER. I am Mae Barringer. I live in the heart of the 
Pine Barrens in New Jersey. I am here representing 51 member 
organizations in this area. They are local, State and national orga- 
nizations. 

We consider the Pinelands to be a very special place worthy of 
ay the protection that the Federal and State governments can give 
it. 

The Pinelands is one million acres. It is not just a unique ecologi- 
cal system in the Boston-to-Richmond megalopolis but vast pine, 
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oak and cedar forests of wild and scenic rivers, unspoiled scenic 
vistas and a characteristic lifestyle and culture pursued by its 
many residents. 

We are within a day’s drive for 80 million people who can use 
resources of the Pinelands. Underlying the Pinelands is a vast 
aquifer containing an estimated 17 trillion gallons of pure water, 
enough to give water to every man, woman and child in the State 
of New Jersey, water for the next 43 years. 

This aquifer is easily polluted. It lies beneath a layer of sand 
incapable of filtering out contaminants. We are at a critical point 
today in light of the present water crisis due to the drought in the 
Northeast. 

I have photographs of actual development occurring in the Pine- 
my the pipe we were hoping will be prevented by this Pinelands 
plan. 

In my written statement I have a brief history of the planning 
efforts to date. There have been plans promulgated for the past 15 
years. None of them were successful because they were advisory 
only. Municipalities could still plan for territory within their own 
borders. 

Finally, we have reached a milestone where we have a plan 
approved by the Pinelands Commission which has sufficient au- 
thority to insure the management of the entire region. On Novem- 
ber 10, 1978 the National Parks and Recreation Act established the 
Pinelands National Reserve, followed by the passage of the Pine- 
lands Protection Act by the State in June of 1979. 

On January 16, 1981, Secretary of the Interior Cecil Andrus 
- approved the State’s plan, calling the New Jersey Pinelands a 
national treasure and recommending that the dynamic process of 
protecting the Pinelands continue. 

Never before has such a plan been so vital. The past two decades 
have seen. a tremendous increase in development pressures from all 
-directions—casino gambling, off-shore oil exploration, and a monu- 
mental population growth. Now more than ever we need the assist- 
ance of our Federal Government if the Pinelands is to remain truly 
a national treasure. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Grant? 

Mr. GRANT. I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. YATES. We will insert all statements in the record. 

[Material follows:] 


/ 
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ONE MILLION ACRES INCLUDING 
NEW JERSEY’S LAST WILDERNESS 
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WHAT ARE THE 
PINE BARRENS’ RESOURCES? 


PRISTINE GROUNDWATER: Seventeen trillion gallons of the 
purest drinking water in the nation. . 

FARMING: Twenty-four per cent of the state’s agricultural in- 
come, especially cranberry, blueberry and shellfishing industries. 

RECREATION: Hunting, fishing, cycling, canoeing on the Wild 
and Scenic Rivers, hiking, camping and swimming. The forty-mile 
Batona Hiking Trail is entirely in the Pine Barrens. 

THE WILDERNESS: Vast pine, oak and cedar woodlands. The 
Dwarf Forest, known all over the world. Some endangered plant and 
animal species exist nowhere else on earth. 

CULTURE: Native lifestyle, music, crafts. 

HISTORY: Important historical and archeological sites through- 
out region. 


A NATIONALLY AND INTERNATIONALLY UNIQUE AREA 
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WHAT ARE THE BENEFITS OF 
PLANNING FOR THE PINE BARRENS? 


O Planned growth will prevent scatter and urban sprawl 

O Clean water, the hallmark of the Pines, will be protected from 
pollution and over-use 

O The economy will be safeguarded by promoting suitable industry 

O The growth from the casino industry in Atlantic City will be ac- 
commodated to best protect the coastal ecology 

O Solid waste planning will be addressed regionally 

_» O A national treasure will remain to be enjoyed by future generations 
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WHAT IS THE PINELANDS PLAN? 


It is a unique, regional framework for local decisions, written in a 
cooperative effort by the public, scientific and economic experts, and 
the Pinelands Commission. Extensive data and innovative planning 
techniques were matched to direct future land uses to districts able to 
handle them in an environmentally sensitive manner. 

“But who will buy my land?” Real estate experts with experience 
all over the state have found that Pinelands land values were un- 
changed by the Preservation Area Plan. Furthermore, where land uses 
are limited in sensitive areas, acquisition and bonus Pinelands De- 
velopment Credits will provide just compensation. Density exemptions 
will also be granted to small lot owners. 

Proposed in-lieu-of-tax payments will offset the loss of ratables in 
municipalities where acquisition occurs. 
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HOW WILL THE 
PLANVAFFEG TeYOU? 


HOMEOWNERS AND LANDOWNERS: A good plan will in- 
crease the value of your property. Open space and water quality are 
protected. Development Credits will be available to sell from lower 
density districts. There will be exemptions from density requirements 
for small-lot owners. 

FARMERS: Agricultural districts protect your right to farm from 
development pressures and water quality degradation. There will be no 
limits on what, where or how to farm. 

RETAIL BUSINESSMEN: Existing businesses are unaffected. 
New services will be located in villages, towns and growth areas. 

BUILDERS: Development is encouraged in suitable areas. Re- 
gional planning will make it cost effective. 

MUNICIPALITIES: Local planning boards will continue to re- 


view development applications with the benefit of a regional 
framework. 


NON-PINELANDS RESIDENTS: A protected wilderness in the 


urban corridor will be available for your use and enjoyment. 
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AREN’T THE PINE BARRENS 
-ALREADY PROTECTED? 


NO. On August 8, 1980, a plan for the 360,000-acre 
Preservation Area was approved. It is being challenged in court by 
coalitions supported by development interests. 

A plan for the remaining Protection Area was adopted on 
November 21, 1980. Its effectiveness depends on cooperation 
from local governments in rewriting their master plans to comply 
with the Comprehensive Management Plan. Once a town master 
plan is certified by the Pinelands Commission, local officials will 
resume responsibility for land use within the town. Without 
proper local enforcement, the benefits of regional planning will not 
be realized and the precious resources of the Pine Barrens will be 
destroyed. 


AUGUST 8, 1981 — Deadline for Master Plans in the 
Preservation Area municipalities to comply with the CMP. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1981 — Deadline for Master Plan 
certification in the Protection Area. 
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HOW CAN YOU BE PART OF THE 
FIGHT TO SAVE THE PINE BARRENS? 


Contact your local officials and State and Federal legislators 
to urge effective implementation and prompt funding of the 
Pinelands Comprehensive Management Plan. 

WRITE: a letter to the Pinelands Commission, P.O. Box 7, 
New Lisbon, N.J. 08064, expressing support for the plan. Be sure to 
include your name, address and county. 

URGE: your friends, associates, and organizations to 
become involved. 

TALK: to your municipal officials, urging them to study the 
local effects of the Pinelands Plan, and to move quickly into the 
certification process. 

SEND: letters to the editors of your daily and weekly 
newspapers expressing your support for rapid and effective 
implementation of the Pinelands Plan. 

LEARN: more about the Pinelands and their resources, and 
about how the Comprehensive Management Plan can help your 
town protect them. 


JOIN THE FIGHT TO SAVE THE PINE BARRENS 


For further information or speakers for your organization call or 
write the 

PINE BARRENS COALITION 

PO BOX 366 

VINCENTOWN, NJ 08088 

(609) 859-2723, 2785, 8670 
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THE PINE BARRENS COALITION 


MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS 
American Youth Hostels, Delaware Valley Council 
American Littoral Society 
American Rivers Conservation Council 
Appalachian Mountain Club, New York 
Association of New Jersey Environmental Commissions 
Atlantic Ocean Alliance 
Audubon Society, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
_ Audubon Society, Jersey Shore 

Audubon Wildlife Society 
Batona Hiking Club 
BBB Hunting Club 
Big Timer Creek/Cooper River Watershed Association 
Burlington County Natural Sciences Club 
Cape May County Environmental Council 
Cherry Hill Environmental Action Committee 
Cape May County Environmental Defense Fund 
Citizens Association for Protection of the Environment 
Citizens Conservation Council of Ocean County 
Citizens Conservation Council, Laurel Springs 
Committee for a Better Environment 
Concerned Citizens of Tabernacle Township 
Concerned Citizens of Woodland Township 
Cumberland County Conservation League 
Delran Environmental Advisory Agency 
Florence Association of Concerned Townspeople 
Friends of the Earth 
Friends of the Rancocas 
Great Egg Harbor River Association 
League for Conservation Legislation 


Mid-Pine Barrens Watershed Association 
Metropolitan Canoe and Kayak Club, New York 
Nature Conservancy 

New Jersey Audubon Society 

New Jersey Conservation Foundation 

New Jersey Public Interest Research Group 
Outdoor Club of South Jersey 

Pine Barrens Conservationists 

Pompeston Creek Watershed Association 
Project U.S.E. 

Rancocas Creek Watershed Association 
River Touring Group, New York 

Safe Energy Alternatives Alliance 

Serious Taxpayers Opposed to Pollution 
Short Hills Garden Club 

South Jersey Federation of Environmentalists 
Stockton Volunteers for the Environment 
West Chester Bird Club, Pennsylvania 
Whiting Protect Our Pines 

Wilderness Society 

Youth Environmental Society 

Friends 


SUPPORTING ORGANIZATIONS 
Environmental Defense Fund 

Natural Resources Defense Council 

Sierra Club 

National Parks and Conservation Association 
The National Audubon Society 


i 
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Pine Barrens Ae 
Coalition ie 


BOX 366 


VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 08088 ae e1, 
609-859-8670 aL 


Mae G. Barringer, Chairwoman, Pine Barrens Coalition, Inc. 
Reauest to Department of Interior, Heritage Conservation and 
Recreation Service for appropriation of $8.5 million for land 
aquisition in the Pinelands National Reserve. 


I am representing the many thousands of members of the 
fifty-one local, state and national organizations comprising the 


Pine Barrens Coalition. 


We consider New Jersey's Pinelands to be a very special 
Piaceseworthy of all the protection which ‘can be afforded it by 
the Federal and State governments. The Pinelands is not just an 
area Of One million acres containing the last wilderness in the 
Boston-to-Richmond megalopolis, it is a unique ecological system, 
imterilationally recognized. It. is a vast oak-piné-cedar forest 
with wild and scenic rivers, unspoiled scenic vistas and a 


cretactemrstic. lifestyle-and culture pursucd by its many residents. 


The Pinelands existed virtually unchanged for the past 
three hundred years. Except for indigenous industries, compatible 
with the extremely rural character of the region and. the sensitive 
eco-system, the land was considered worthless for farming or 


development. 


Underlying the Pinelands is a vast aquifer, containing 
an estimated seventeen trillion gallons of pure, potable water -- 
enough water to give every man, woman and child in the state 
enough water for the next 43 Vears. ©ihis aquifer, however, is very 
Susceptible to pollution. It lies beneath the easily penetrated 


layer of sand that is incavable of filtering out contaminants. 
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The-ent ire, Pine linds” seston Ts "seTst t Tve to Watcha ame 
changes. The -eco-system ys dependent on @ how oli, cas hy ead tered 


by chemical changes brought about hy incompatibve development. 


Thesinherent value ot this vast aquifer was cecommeged 
as early as 1896 when Josenh Wharton amassed 1003000 acres: for 
the specifremurpoSe.o ieoxportiing water t6 Philadelphia. The State 
of-New Jersey prevented the cxportat lon ot= water Mndunovedmre VEquInce 
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While the Pine Barrens had been studied extensively for 
VOars, “WE CHL CATT Se TOn tists eGo Git ieee. Leer rs me VCULON" 25.20 rin, 
as 1919) it wasomnet unt id -1OoSrrahiat! dint omernmnont seriously 
considered planning for land use management in the Pinelands. 


Many Dand.usie* manacencnt  pilams have? beet promuleated since then. 


The earliest at tonnes to keg Tonal panning focused on 
what we now refer to as the Preservation (or core) BC w limbrelovenuite 
the—mpetus, of “Federal and, State) laws, ne nrevious effort at 
protection of even the ¢entral portion was successful, Withoeome 
tinuing studies, more seientific information has become available 
to emphasize tho«critical ceolorieal importance of Ya, much larger 
area” “;theC Preservation wi deaiery TOtect) On aTedss comprising 


avprox imatedy ore million ac rest 


Ins 1965 "the- Ping lands Regional Platining Board published 
four growth plans, anéludingva jotport. in the Pines.™  Tnedoog 
Jack McCormick's book, "A Study of Significance of the Pine Barrens 
of New Jersey,' detailed the interdependence of the entire system, 
In “1968 theuNat honal Park Service devoloped its own plan, and in 
1972 thesPinelands* Environmental Council was established by the 
state -legislature.. The. Counti l was chatecd with the taskmes 
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peepee publicly;owned. The master plan, “entitled *"A°PLan ‘for 


! tt 


the Pinelands,’ was denounced as beige “acdeveloper's dredm" ‘and 


state funding of the Council was withdrawn. 


merry o, the Pederal Bureau of Outdoor Recreation pro- 
GCmoeaetestudy, followed by another study hv Rutgers University's 
Seneenee or Coastal and Environmental Studies mn 1978. In 1979 
Governor Brendan Byrne appointed a Pinelands Review Committec 
Peni tne rTeeion and report, its recommendations to him. This 


study became,ithe,basis forthe preset planning effort. 


Previous efforts at revional planning proved unsuccessful 
because the planning bodics were advisory only, giving local govern- 
Meneses almost total-“control of their”’ownr wuntcipality. Too often 
Paeemunieinalities concerned themselves with only the territory 
nie their political »boindarices;, creating problems for neighbor- 


ing municipalities. 


We have reached the milestone of finally having a plan 
approved by a Pinelands Commission with sufficient authority to 
ensure the management of the cntire region. On November 10, 1978 
pom onal Parks and Recreation Act established the Pinelands 
Natvonel Reserve, followed by the passage of ‘the Pinelands Pro- 


teaermonenct in June, 1979. 


aie Ome anuni i 1O. Posts oceretary of the Interior 
becigmennares approved the State’s plan, calling the New Jersey 
Pinelands a “national treasure” and recommending that the 


Go aemec process sof protecting the Pinclands continuc. 


Never before has such a plan been so vital. The past 
two decades have seen a tremendous increase in development pres- 


Bizese trom all directions: casino gambling, off-shore oil 
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Natural Resources Defense Council, Inc. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 10168 
122 EAST 42ND STREET 


212 949-0049 


Washington Office ; Western Office 
1725 1 STREET, N.W. j 25 KEARNY STREET 
SUITE 600 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94108 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20006 415 421-6561 


202 223-8210 


TESTIMONY 
OF THE 
NATURAL RESOURCES DEFENSE COUNCIL 
ON THE | 
1982 LAND ACQUISITION REQUEST FOR THE 


PINELANDS NATIONAL RESERVE 


before the 
Subcommittee for Interior and Related Agencies 
Committee on Appropriations 


U. S. House of Representatives 


Presented. by: 


Gary Grant 
February 24, 1981 


| <> 73 
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My name is Gary Grant. I am a resource specialist with 
the Natural Resources Defense Council, Inc. in New York. 


The Natural Resources Defense Council (NRDC) appreciates 
this opportunity to testify in support of the eight million 
dollar appropriation request for 1982 land acquisition and 
management in the Pinelands National Reserve, directed to the 
Department of Interior. NRDC is a national nonprofit organi- 
zation dedicated to the protection and wise use of threatened 
resources and the enhancement of environmental quality. NRDC 
has actively sought the adoption of an effective resource 
Management plan for the Pinelands, participating at all stages 
in the public review of the New Jersey Pinelands Comprehensive 
Management Plan. 


With the passage of the Parks and Recreation Act of 1978 
(P.L. 95-625), Congress embarked upon a novel path for protecting 
lands of national importance. Section 502 of the Act, establish- 
ing the Pinelands National Reserve, called for a partnership 
of local, state and federal governments to accomplish the 
national objectives of protecting and preserving the significant 
natural, ecological and cultural resources of the region. Théd 
unique resources of the Pinelands, coupled with its remarkable 
proximity to the urban complexes of Philadelphia, northern New 
Jersey and New York, would have qualified the area for direct 
federal acquisition and inclusion in the national park system, 
had Congress not chosen, as it did, to invite the state to take 
the lead in protective management efforts. (see Legislative 
History at p. 883). . ak: 


The federal role under §502 is limited to funding and 
technical assistance, leaving planning and management responsi- 
bilities to the initiative and discretion of the state. This 
federal/state partnership approach represents a significant 
Savings to the federal government as opposed to direct acquisi- 
tion: $26 million in federal funds is authorized under §502 
whereas a federal acquisition and management program would 
cost, at a minimum, $240 million at current prices and escalate 
markedly each year of an extended acquisition program. (Final 
Environmental Impact Statement for the Pinelands Comprehensive 
Management Plan at p. 4.37). 


Section 502 was intended to provide an inducement for 
New Jersey to launch the innovative planning and management 
program which is presently under way. The state responded to 
its enactment quickly and effectively, first establishing a 
planning entity by executive order, then, in June 1979, passing 
the Pinelands Protection Act (Nid S.A. 13-18A—1 et seq.) which 
authorized the Pinelands Commission to devise and implement a 
regional plan that would accomplish the purposes of both the 
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federal and state acts. The Commission published a draft plan 
in June 1980, and following several: months of public review | 
and debate, adopted the final Comprehensive Management Plan 
(CMP). As required by state and federal statutes, the CMP 
recieved approval from both Governor Brendan T. Byrne and 
former Secretary of Interior Cecil D. Andrus. Approval by the 
latter followed a finding that the CMP satisfied the minimum 
standards set out in §§502(g)(2). 


New Jersey has made a substantial commitment to protecting 
the Pinelands, having appropriated $1,375,000 for planning and 
$12,250,000 for land acquisition. State appropriations already 
exceed by far the 25% state share required for the receipt of 
the $26 million in federal funds authorized by §502. These 
expenditures and the management plan that they made possible 
will, as Congress intended, yield benefits beyond New Jersey's 
borders. The unique values of the Pinelands -- the largest 
unpolluted aquifer on the east coast, pristine rivers and streams, 
dwarf pine forests, numerous endangered and threatened plant 
and animal species, unique ecosystems, large contiguous natural 
areas within easy traveling distances of major urban centers -- 
will be protected for, and made accessible to the people of other 
states in the northeast region and the nation as a whole. 


The concept of federal support for local and state 
Management of nationally important lands, as embodied in §502, 
holds great promise as an inexpensive yet effective alternative 
to federal land acquisition and control. This promise can be 
realized only if the federal governement demonstrates a 
willingness to follow through with the programs it initiates 
and enlists state efforts to carry out. Appropriation of 
funds to the State of New Jersey as authorized pursuant to §502 
would meet the federal government's obligation to participate in 
a meaningful manner in the success of the nation's first national 
reserve. 
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New Jersey Conservation Foundation 


300 Mendham Road, Morristown, N. J. 07960 201-539-7540 


FY 1982 - Land and Water Conservation Fund Budget 
$8 Million Budgeted 


Statement before the Subcommittee on Interior of the House 
Committee on Appropriation's, February 24, 1981 


Congressman Yates: 


My name is David F. Moore, and I am executive director of the 
New Jersey Conservation Foundation, a private, nonprofit, state- 
wide membership organization concerned with open space acquisition 
and environmental quality throughout New Jersey. 


We thank you very much for the oppertunity to participate in 
the deliberations of your subcommittee concerning land acquisition 
funds for New Jersey's Pine Barrens. 


NJCF has been active for the past 20 years in acquiring land 
in advance of public agencies throughout New Jersey. We've 
spent a great deal of our effort in the last five years on the 
Pine Barrens, in the area now designated as the Pinelands National 
Reserve. 


We have worked closely with the Pinelands Commission, the New 
Jersey Department of Environmental Protection and the Heritage 
Conservation and Recreation Service to assure that land wa3 
purchased by private groups if government agencies were unable to 
prevent destructive uses of critical parcels. We're pleased 
to report to you that the state and federal sovernments have 
essentially agreed on priorities. The state has moved to acquire 
those lands held by private groups like ours and to acquire those 
properties that were threatened. Current criteria, now that the 
state Pinelands Protection Act is in place, stipulate that only 
properties in locations where public recreation access are 
required be purchased in fee. We support that position, and 
support the priority list developed by the Pinelands Commission 
and the Department of Environmental Protection. 


The highest-priority areas already funded and in process are 
the Cedar Creek and Oswego River regions. In both cases active 
recreation demands require immediate acquisition action. Those 
projects use up the $11,200,000 currently appropriated. Negoti- 
ations are under way in the Cedar Creek area, and will begin 
following HCRS review of the Oswego application. The next prior- 
ities, for which funding is currently sought, add to Wharton and 
Lebanon State Forests, move into the southern portions of the 
Pinelands at Makepiece Lake and provide additions to Belleplain 
State Forest and the Peaslee Wildlife Management Area. 
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We have urged the Commission and Department of Environmental 
Protection to use less-than-fee techniques whenever possible to 
keep land ownership in the private sector and minimize costs. 
Further, we are working for legislation at the state level to 
provide a mechanism for paying private landowners to grant public 
recreation access. This would be a great help to Pinelands 
farmers who now allow public access on their lands but have 
constant problems with vandalism and misuse. Pinelands National 
Reserve funds could be used for such purposes. This would open 
many more acres of land and water to recreationists at a low 
price, provide @ficient management and help preserve farmland. 


We urge full funding of the Pinelands acquisition program. 
It's a precedent-setting concept that minimizes the use of public 
land acquisition funds and maximizes private sector stewardship - 
a worthy example to set for many other areas of national signif-- 
icance where it's important to conserve natural resources and 
concurrently provide for maintenance of an agrarian way of life. 
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Mr. GRANT. The Federal Parks and Recreation Act was passed in 
1978. It set up a novel management scheme for protecting lands of 
national forests. 

Pinelands, at the time legislation was being considered to protect 
them, were considered to be of sufficient quality to form a national 
park for direct acquisition by the Federal Government. 

As an alternative to all-out Federal acquisition, Congress set 
upon the novel path of setting up the National Reserve. National 
Reserve concept again calls for the State actually to take the major 
responsibility in the planning effort and subject to meeting mini- 
mum requirements. 

This type of program actually represents significant savings to 
the Federal Government in accomplishing the same goals that the . 
Federal Government would have sought to accomplish through 
‘inclusion of an area in the national park system. 

Under section 502 of the Parks and Recreation Act of 1978 the 
amount of Federal funding authorized is $26 million. I believe some 
of this ‘has been allocated to the State. 

In a final environmental impact-statement, in the comprehensive 
plan prepared by the Heritage Conservation Service it was estimat- 
ed that Federal acquisition would cost some $240 million at current 
prices. That is, if the acquisition plan. was embarked upon it would 
take a period of 10 to 20 years, and during that time that $240 
million figure would escalate quite markedly. 

Mr. Yates. Mr. Moore? 

Mr. McDapve. We are in this hiatus where we appropriated 
money and the States fight over it. Is there no way you can impose 
a moratorium on what these pictures depict? 

Mr. Moore. Let me start by saying that this operation, the 
Pinelands Comprehensive Plan and the National Parks and Recre- 
_ ation Act established it, established a unique partnership between 
‘five little governments—Federal, State local, private. Over the last 
three years there has been a moratorium established on construc- 
pee the entire Pinelands. That moratorium has recently been 

ifted. | 

The State actually stands by itself. The State act was framed in 
accordance with the Federal standards imposed as a result of Fed- 
eral action. We feel that Federal action was unique in establishing 
this partnership. 

The State has done and is doing its part. Local governments are 
now in the process of doing theirs. 

This partnership depends on Federal funds in getting acquisition 
Spee going hand in hand with the regulatory process now in 
place. 

In short, the hiatus we find ourselves in now makes it difficult to 
continue to operate and keep this whole thing going in concert. It 
is a difficult balancing act. 

Mr. McDapr. Suppose you find that this upcoming budget 
amounts to zero? Hopefully, there is more agreement now among 
the various delegations. I don’t think anyone will say the Land and 
Water Fund Act will be abolished. We have had skip years before. 
It may happen again. 

Do you not have an alternative? Couldn’t you take State action 
and set another moratorium until you see what is going on? 


( 
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Mr. Moore. The plan now in place precludes development. 

Mr. McDape. It does? 

Mr. Moore. Except in accordance with where development is 
supposed to occur within the planning. 

The plan accommodates—— 

Mr. McDape. You have done that? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. That is in place. I think what we are trying to 
say is that part of this planning process and part of the agreement 
reached between the various levels of government is an acquisition 
process. 

There is one point we should make. The uniqueness of this act 
goes beyond the usual acquisition program, even in the sense of the 
Pinelands, in that it allows specifically for acquisition techniques 
which have not been used extensively in the country before, per- 
haps even payments for access agreements which would allow the 
private sector to involve themselves more in public recreation ac- 
tivity. We view this as the wave of the future in terms of the way 
governments might respond. 

It has happened in other countries, particularly in Great Britain. 
We are looking forward to the same kind of activity here. 

We would urge as much attention as you can give toward as full 
funding as we can accomplish. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


NATIONAL HERITAGE FOUNDATION 


APPROPRIATIONS TO TEACH EVOLUTIONISM IN 
SMITHSONIAN 


WITNESS 


DALE CROWLEY, JR., PRESIDENT, NATIONAL HERITAGE FOUNDATION, 
AND DIRECTOR, NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR FAIRNESS IN EDUCA- 
TION 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Crowley? 
[Material follows: ] 
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Name of Witness: Dale Crowley, Jr., President 

Name of Organization: National Heritage Foundation, National 
Foundation for Fairness in Education 

Specific Appropriation: For Evolution in the Museums of the 


Smithsonian Institution 


TESTIMONY BEFORE THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

I am Dale Crowley, Jr., President of the National Heritage 
Foundation, and Director of the National Foundation for Fairness in Educa- 
tion. I am also the director and speaker on The King's Business Radio ; 
Program here in Washington, and am involved in a-variety of religious and 
eaueet Ione! projects in the United States and abroad. 

To summarize the reason for my appearance and testimony before 
this committee in one sentence: I represent the views of a large number 
of American Giizens that tax revenues--Federal, public funds--should not 


be appropriated or used to teach the theories of evolution as fact in two 


of the museums of the Smithsonian Institution. The two museums that I refer 


to are the National Museum of Natural History and the Air and Space Museum. 
In both of these museums there are elaborate exhibits on evolu- 
tion, accompanied by captions, placards, printed matter, and voice narra- 
tions that assert that the evolutionary notions presented are scientific 
fact. () 
To be sure, the question of evolution is an extremely complex 


one--a subject that I, in no way, intend to explore in this testimony. 


‘But the problem of the Federally funded museums of the Smithsonian 


Institution that present evolution theory as scientific fact to 20 million 
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visitors annually is a very serious one, and will be confronted honestly, 
logically, and succinctly in the three or four minutes that remain to me. 
My testimony consists of seven propositions and their consequences. 

First, by definition a museum is a place where facts, artifacts, 
inventions, discoveries and other tangible items are assembled and dis- 
played. However, theories of evolution are merely abstract conjectures 
about the origin of the universe and life on earth. These conjectures, 
when asserted to be factual, are out of place in a museum. 

Second, the curators of the NetledniaMceach of Natural History 
should confine their displays to natural history. The conjectured pro- 
cesses of evolution are unknown in nature today. Furthermore, evolution 
deals with prehistory--speculation about what took place before man could 
observe natural phenomena, and record those observations. 

Third, the curators of the Air and Space Museum should confine 
their displays to air and space as we know it today and since the begin- 
hing of scientific investicatjons The origin of the universe has no rele- 
vance or application to the exploration of earth's atmosphere and space 
beyond. 

Fourth, the two museums that are the subject of my testimony are 

, Sima eee 
museums of science «as opposed to a museum of art}: The definition of 
science that we are dealing with here includes the processes of observa- 


tion, generalization, and verification, all performed by human beings. 


f? Therefore, by definition, the alleged processes of evolution that allegedly 


took place millions and billions of years ago, cannot be included within 
the rubric of science. That is, (1) observation of the prehistoric pro- 
cesses of evolution by human beings was impossible, (2) generalizations 
cannot be made, and (3) verification is thus impossible. It is a travesty 


of science to feature such unobservable, un-generalize-able, and unverifi- 
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able conjecture in a museum of science. Clearly, evolution is a matter 
of faith, not science. 

Fifth, museums, especially the two that are the subject of this 
testimony, are powerful tools of instruction and indoctrination. People 
enter a museum with a mind-set to accept what they see, read, and hear 
without question. It is inappropriate, unbecoming, and unworthy of a 
museum of science, therefore, to take unfair advantage of the public by 
purporting to present only facts, artifacts, and the results of scientific 
investigation, when in reality the evolutionary displays in those museums 
have not and cannot be supported through scientific investigation. “It is 
nothing short of scandalous that the prestigious museums of the Smithsonian 
Institution would be guilty of deliberately misleading the public, present- 
ing mere philosophical speculation as scientific discovery. 

Sixth, there is great and growing controversy among scientists 
about the assumptions and conclusions of evolutionary speculation. -¢Such 
controversy is totally absent from the most basic discoveries of scienti- 
fic investigation. Hundreds of Doctors of Science and Philosophy, pro- 
fessors, and researchers in every field of science not only question the 
assumptions and conclusions of evolution, but they dismiss them out-of-hand 
as far removed from the pale of true science. Therefore it is most un- 
worthy of a handful of Smithsonian Institution scientists to continue to 
preempt every dissenting viewpoint, and to insist on presenting evolutionary 
conjecture as scientific discovery to 20 million visitors annually. 

Seventh, and finally, there are millions of Americans whose faith 


is in an alternative view of origins; namely, specific creation. How 


unfair it is to take the tax dollars of these loyal Americans to indoctrinate 


their fellow-Americans in an unverifiable theory as fact--a theory which they 


themselves do not accept. 
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The wrongness of all this illogic, inconsistency, contradiction, 
and anomaly is compounded by the fact that Congress has, through the 
pope: appropriated millions of dollars to support it all. 

I beg you to take appropriate action to terminate this unwise, 
unjust use of public funds. 


Thank you. 
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What do you want us to do? 

Mr. CrowLey. We are asking for less money, no money, for the 
teaching of evolution. 

I testified before this committee four years ago. I am back again 
on the same subject. 

Mr. Yates. I thought I heard Jerry Falwell say he favored both 
evolution and Biblical study in the public schools. Even he does not 
object to the teaching of evolution. 

Mr. CrRowLEY. That is in schools. I am talking about a museum of 
science, which is a different environment. The school is properly a 
forum for various ideas and philosophies. 

Mr. Yates. The Smithsonian exists for diffusion of knowledge 
among mankind. That is the purpose of the Smithsonian. 

Mr. CROWLEY. One of my propositions here, and I wanted to read 
it—— 

Mr. Yates. You may read your proposition, then. 

Mr. CRowLEY. I have seven propositions. 

I am Dale Crowley, Jr., President of the National Heritage Foun- 
dation. I am involved in a variety of religious and educational 
projects in the United States and abroad. 

To summarize the reason for my appearance and testimony 
before this committee, we are opposed to the use of public tax 
funds to teach theories of evolution as fact in two of the museums 
of the Smithsonian Institution. The two museums I refer to are 
listed here. 

In both of these museums there are elaborate exhibits on evolu- 
tion, accompanied by captions, placards, printed matter, and voice © 
narrations that assert that the evolutionary notions presented are 
scientific fact. 

I have pictures I have taken to demonstrate this. 

To be sure, the question of evolution is an extremely complex 
one—a subject that I, in no way, intend to explore in this testimo- 


ny. 

But the problem of the federally-funded museums of the Smithso- 
nian Institution that present evolution theory as scientific fact to 
20 million visitors annually is a very serious one, and will be 
confronted honestly, logically, and succinctly in the three or four 
minutes that remain to me. My testimony consists of seven proposi- 
tions and their consequences. 

First, by definition a museum is a place where facts, artifacts, 
inventions, discoveries, and other tangible items are assembled and 
displayed. However, theories of evolution are merely abstract con- 
jectures about the origin of the universe and life on earth. These 
conjectures, when asserted to be factual, are out of place in a 
museum. 

Second, the curators of the National Museum of Natural History 
should confine their displays to natural history. The conjectured 
processes of evolution are unknown in nature today. Furthermore, 
evolution deals with prehistory—speculation about what took place 
before man could observe natural phenomena and record those 
observations. 

Third, the curators of the Air and Space Museum should confine 
their displays to air and space as we know it today and since the 
beginning of scientific investigation. The origin of the universe has 
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no relevance or application to the exploration of earth’s atmos- 
phere and space beyond. 

Fourth, the two museums that are the subject of my testimony 
are museums of science—as opposed to a museum of art or a 
school. The definition of science that we are dealing with here 
includes the processes of observation, generalization, and verifica- 
tion, all performed by human beings. 

Therefore, by definition, the alleged processes of evolution that 
allegedly took place millions and billions of years ago cannot be 
included within the rubric of science. That is, one, observation of 
the prehistoric processes of evolution by human beings was impos- 
sible; two, generalizations cannot be made; and, three, verification 
is thus impossible. It is a travesty of science to feature such unob- 
servable, ungeneralizeable, an unverifiable conjecture in a museum 
of science. Clearly, evolution is a matter of faith, not science. 

Fifth, museums, especially the two that are the subject of this 
testimony, are powerful tools of instruction and indoctrination. 
People enter a museum with a mind-set to accept what they see, 
read, an hear without a question. It is inappropriate, unbecoming, 
and unworthy of a museum of science, therefore, to take unfair 
advantage of the public by purporting to present only facts, arti- 
facts, and the results of scientific investigation, when in reality the 
evolutionary displays in those museums have not and cannot be 
supported through scientific investigation. 

It is nothing short of scandalous that the prestigious museums of 
the Smithsonian Institution would be guilty of deliberately mis- 
leading the public, presenting mere philosophical speculation as 
scientific discovery. 

Sixth, there is great and growing controversy among scientists 
about the assumptions and conclusions of evolutionary speculation. 
Such controversy is totally absent from the most basic discoveries 
of scientific investigation. Hundreds of doctors of science and phi- 
losophy, professors; and researchers in every field of science not 
only question the assumptions and conclusions of evolution, but 
they dismiss them out-of-hand as far removed from the pale of true 
science. Therefore, it is most unworthy of a handful of Smithsonian 
Institution scientists to continue to preempt every dissenting view- 
point and to insist on presenting evolutionary conjecture as scien- 
tific discovery to 20 million visitors annually. 

Seventh, and finally, there are millions of Americans whose faith 
is in an alternative view of origins; namely, specific creation. How 
unfair it is to take the tax dollars of these loyal Americans to 
indoctrinate their fellow-Americans in an unverifiable theory as 
fact—a theory which they themselves do not accept. 

The wrongness of all this illogic, inconsistency, contradiction, 
and anomaly is compounded by the fact that Congress has, through 
the years, appropriated millions of dollars to support it all. 

I beg you to take appropriate action to terminate this unwise, 
unjust use of public funds. 
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Thank you. 


CITY OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
UPARR 
WITNESS 


DONALD B. MANSON, CITY OF BOSTON 


Mr. Yates. Next is the City of Boston, Massachusetts. 

You are here for urban parks? 

Mr. Manson. Don Manson. 

Mr. Yates. Your statement will be made part of the record. ) 
[Material follows:] | 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name is 
Donald B. Manson, and I am here today representing the City of 
Boston. As you know, Boston is a major City, and we have a major 
City Parks and Recreation program, currently consisting of 150 
separate parks, playground and recreation centers on a total 
of 2,500 acres of land. Within the City, I am the Director of 
the Department of Public Facilities, which, together with the 
Parks Commission, shares the responsibility for building, 
operating and maintaining the City's parks system. 


I know you have much business before you, and I am thankful 
for the opportunity to appear here today. Although Boston has 
benefitted from both the Land and Water and the Preservation Funds, 
and would very much like to see both continued at full funding, 
I will confine my remarks today to the Urban Parks and Recreation 
Recovery program, since it is particularly vital to the City at 
this time. 


BENEFITS RECEIVED FROM URBAN PARKS 


Boston has already received significant benefit through the 
Urban Parks program: 


1. First, under Round I Rehabilitation, we were granted 
soo, 000, Matched by a City share of $289,500, for .a-total of 
$965,000. This money was used for major rehabilitation work in 
six of Boston's most important neighborhood parks and playgrounds, 
all of them in depressed areas. At this time, all of that work 
is completed, and those ‘sites are fully operational in a much 
Se eae manner. 


2. Second, under Round I Innovation, Boston received a 
small ($17,500), but very important, grant to test out a community- 
based management program for one of our most heavily used play- 
grounds, again in a very needy area. That program is now underway, 
and the results, in terms of both maintenance and playground 
operation, are very postive, with potential application citywide. 


3. Finally, under Round III Rehabilitation, we have submitted 
a major application ($1,630,916 Federal share, with a state award 
of $299,800 and a City match of $67,986, for a total of $1,988,672) 
which is now under consideration, which is most important = 
application to date. We have been informed that it has meen ec caeeat 
but we have no final award yet. If it is funded, the money will 
be used for major rehabilitation work at two neighborhood recreation 
centers and two other parks. The recreation centers play a central 
role in the life of their neighborhoods, not only a major recreation 
facility, but also as voting. places, meeting places, and central 
service delivery location for the people who live there. 
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Worked planned here includes not only rehabilitation of recreation 
facilities, but also handicapped access work, energy conservation 
improvements, and improved security systems - all of which will 
have major, long-term benefits. At this point the background 

work has been done; the designs are complete; the contracts are 
ready to go out to bid; and the state contribution is guaranteed. 
All we need is the final award and the project will be underway. 


All of these activities create better quality parks facilities 
and programs in the neighborhoods. When accomplished this 
immediately provides increased positive community activities and 
involvement for all ages, and this is very quickly followed by 
other benefits, including increased neighborhood pride, an 
increased willingness to act positively to deal with neighborhood 
needs and problems, and frequently, economic benefits. Add to 
these the obvious benefits of physical improvement to the City, 
including energy related work, and the value of these programs 
becomes very extensive. 7 


TE ROLE ORL Hen Gieky: 


Obviously, maintaining a major parks and recreation program 
requires a major financial outlay by the city. Up until now, 
Boston has done precisely this. Within the last 5 years, we have: 


-- made major ongoing contributions from the City's 
operating budget; 

-- expended over $6.5 million in capital funding; 

-- used almost $5 million of our CDBG monies; and 

-- sought, received, and utilized over $3 million 
in contributions from private foundations at the 
local level. 


To the best of our ability, we will continue to do this. However, 

as you are well aware, local governments, including Boston, are . 
now facing very serious fiscal problems. Inflation; rapidly rising 
energy costs; more and more demanding building codes and regulations; 
State funding cutbacks; and, in Boston, a newly passed state law 
which severely restricts the City's ability to tax for any purpose 
have all combined to place the City in a position where, without 
outside help, it will have to make major funding cutbacks. We 
have no intention of abandoning our Parks and Recreation program. 

It is far too important to us for that. Nevertheless, dispite the 
City's continued best efforts to avoid it, it is clear that without 
significant fiscal assistance, there will have to be program reduction, 
severe cutbacks,and, inevitably, some amount of physical deterioration 
of the Parks and Recreation system. : 
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THE ROLE OF THE URBAN PARKS PROGRAM 


In Boston we are working now to avoid those cutbacks. One 
part of that effort involves maintaining those outside funding 
sources which have been helpful to us already. Obviously, the 
Urban Parks program has been and is extremely important to us in 
this respect. To eliminate it or even to reduce its funding 
would simply make more difficult the fiscal problem Boston now 
faces... TO -continue it, with full funding, or even to expand it, 
on the other hand, would provide us with an important positive 
resource at a crucial point in the very difficult battle to maintain 
and operate a top quality parks and recreation program. 


These things being true, I respectfully urge that full funding 
be maintained for the Urban Parks and Recreation Recovery Program. 
Itbelieve that it should continue, as.it has.in the past, to bea 
direct grant program. I agree with Mayor Wiser that the local 
commitment to maintenance should be required and that that commit- 
ment should now be confirmed. In addition, I would hope that 
every major City would have an opportunity to participate, and that 
those, like Boston, who have already participated to their benefit, 
would be allowed to continue doing so. 


The City of Boston appreciates very much the assistance we have 
received through the Urban Parks already. I know, Mr. Chairman, 
that you have worked hard for the program, and I thank you for 
those efforts. If the program continues, I promise you that the 
City of Boston will put the funds to much needed and appropriate 
uses. 


I thank you for the opportunity to aopear here today. 
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Mr. Manson. To get to the most important points of my state- 
ment they are these: 

Like most major cities, we have a major parks program and we 
are dedicated to keeping that in the best possible condition. Again, 
like many major cities these days, we face a series of very severe 
financial restrictions, some of which are similar to other cities, 
such as inflation, rapidly-rising energy costs, and what-not. 

A newly-passed State law severely restricts the city’s ability to 
raise taxes for any purpose whatsoever. This is somewhat unique to 
the Boston situation. 

All those things together combine to make it very difficult for us 
to maintain any city services at a good level. We are facing a 
pretty severe challenge right now in terms of how we deal with 
parks and recreation. 

In the past we have used a great deal of city operating money. 
We have used city capital funds. Those two sources, no matter 
what we try to do, will have to be cut back. 

We have also used State money. We have sought and received a 
considerable amount of private foundation money, and we will step 
up those efforts. We also have been fortunate enough to receive 
some money through the urban parks program. 

The details of what we have done with that are contained in my 
statement. It is not necessary to go through those. 

We also have an application in now. To make a long story short, 
they have been very helpful to us and they have been a key part of 
the overall program. 

Given the difficult situation we now face, I am here to urge you 
on behalf of our city to do everything you can to keep the full 
funding going. It will help us deal with a tough situation. If it does 
not go through, it will make a tough situation tougher. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


UNIVERSITY COUNCIL ON WATER RESOURCES 
OWRT 
WITNESS 


DAVID ALLEE, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON POLICY, LEGISLA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITIES COUNCIL ON WATER RE- 
SOURCES 


Mr. Yates. University Council on Water Resources. 
Mr. Allee, your statement will be made part of the record. 
[Material follows:] 


TESTIMONY OF Davin J. ALLEE, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON POLIcy, 
LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION, UNIVERSITIES COUNCIL ON WATER RESOURCES 


I am David J. Allee, Professor of Resource Economics at the State University of 
New York College of Agriculture and Life Sciences at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. Cornell University is a member of the Universities Council on Water 
Resources, joining some eighty other universities that have organized programs in 
research, teaching and/or public service focussed upon the aquatic aspect of envi- 
ronmental management. Many of these universities receive funding under Section 
101—The Annual Cooperative Program under P.L. 95-467 , the Water Resources 
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Research and Development Act of 1978. All have a substantial interest in the Office 
of Water Research and Technology. - 

Through its various committees, UCOWR seeks to increase the effectiveness of the 
university community in applying the knowledge resources of the nation to the 
problems it does and will face. UCOWR repeatedly has participated in the review of 
research priorities. We take great pleasure in the beginnings of an effective technol- 
ogy transfer capacity in the water areas. Researchers take problems apart—exten- 
sion workers put the pieces together in a problem-solving way. This is essential to 
an effective feedback process to the researchers themselves. We have also examined 
such questions as regional coordination of research. UCOWR was organized some 
years before the Water Resources Research Act of 1964 (as the Universities Council 
on Hydrology). At every step of its evolution, we have taken a close interest in the 
Federal water research program. 

We appear this morning in support of the following amounts for the fiscal year 
1982 appropriation for the Office of Water Research and Technology, Department of 
the Interior. 

For Section 101—Annual Cooperative Program providing for $115,000 for each of 
the state water resources research institutes. This represents an appropriation equal 
to the amount appropriated by the Congress in fiscal year 1981. 

For Section 105(a)—Matching Grants; $5,480,000, equal to the amount appropri- 
ated by the Congress for fiscal year 1981. 

For Section 105(b)—Additional Research; $4,200,000, an increase of $800,000 over 
the amount appropriated by the Congress in fiscal year 1981. 

We believe that the water resources planning, management and research program 
of the United States is in jeopardy at a time when water resources must be 
available in adequate amounts at the right time and of the right quality to support 
an economy that is confronted with great change. Accordingly, we believe that this 
appropriation hearing is of extraordinary significance, with the subject and the 
consequences far outweighing the relatively small amount of money under consider- 
ation in this appropriation to which our remarks are addressed. 

In developing our statement, we would point out three premises which we believe 
are crucial. 

1. Water resources is not a western problem but is, rather, a national problem. A 
casual review of the summary volume of the Second National Water Assessment by 
the US Water Resources Council clearly indicates that there is not a single region of 
the United States free of serious water problems. 

2. Water resources cannot be treated with complacency. Water reflects the dy- 
~ namics of American society in a multitude of ways: increasing demands to support a 
growing ‘urban and industrial society; increasing and not too well understood, 
_ impact of very large electric generating facilities of both fossil and nuclear types on 
water supply and water quality; salinity increases resulting from development and 
inadequate management of the Colorado River Basin water resources; the role of 
water navigation, both coastal and inland, as a part of an integrated transportation 
system so clearly needed by the Nation; and the changing nature of water problems 
resulting from changes in attitudes and values of Americans, illustrate this dynamic 
characteristic. 

3. The energy problem has induced changes and will continue to do so in the way 
the Nation plans, manages, transfers or delivers its water resources. This will affect 
the intermountain West, the coastal zones and Great Lakes, and the Midwest and 
wherever mining, well drilling, and manufacturing and transportation facilities 
required for energy purposes are necessary. 

The crucial nature of water resources problems have been recognized by Congress 
since the early 1960s. The Water Resources Research Act of 1964 was a national 
recognition of an alarming build-up of complex water problems. Most of the more 
important aspects of the 1964 Act are included in the Water Resources Research 
and Development Act of 1978, Public Law 95-467, and amended by Public Law 96- 
457. More importantly, it was a recognition of the fact that how we manage (or 
mismanage) our water supplies in large measure delimits our options and potentials 
in a broader environmental and social context. Senator Kerr, who headed the 
Senate Select Committee on Water Resources which gave impetus to the Act, said: 
“We can bequeath our children cities of iron and stone and aluminum, but we had 
better be sure we give them water to make them livable.” 

Environmental protection and enhancement is inextricably associated with water. 
‘The pervasive character of water, its vital necessity for maintaining all forms of life, 
and its direct and indirect importance in practically every human endeavor makes 
water a key element in molding the character of the natural environment as well as 
the modified environments that make our individual and community surroundings 
more pleasant, useful, and attractive. That the Water Resources Research Act 
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should recognize and emphasize the signal importance of a stronger research base in 
water is quite logical. While we may tend to lose sight of the umbilical role of water 
in all the hue and cry about environmental and ecological impacts, the plain fact is 
that these broadened concerns merely intensify the need for water research since 
water is so central and intertwined in these other considerations. Mistakes made in 
water management in turn lead to less than optimal realization of other resource 
combinations. 

It was logical, also, to include as a significant feature of the Research Act the 
establishment of permanent research centers and to locate these at universities 
where: (1) There was already a research momentum and structure which included 
libraries, computers, special equipment, facilities, and above all, a highly trained 
multidisciplinary cadre of personnel, all of which assured a minimum of start-up 
time, and a balanced ongoing program. (2) The dispersement of centers on a state 
basis gave automatic assurance of recognition and better response to differences in 
problems according to geographic differences. (3) The liaison with rapidly strength- 
ening state water planning and development programs could be improved and the 
centers could provide the badly needed state water research arm, while at the same 
time contributing to the solution of priority national problems. (4) An effective and 
complementary training facet could be readily implemented to help meet critical 
needs for talent in the many private and governmental water planning, develop- 
ment, and management agencies. : 

To realize the potential advantages of centers thus established requires a 
certain level of basic financial support so that career opportunity can be extended to 
attract top talent, and so that a coherent backbone program can be planned well 
into the future. This is in contrast to the rather unpredictable project by project 
program under gift and grant kind of support. Such basic financial support, provided 
under the Annual Cooperative Program feature of the Water Resources and Develop- 
ment Act of 1978, as amended, provides a stable underpinning for programs which 
may be heavily complemented by gift and grant research activity. The stabilizing and 
energizing effect of this basic cooperative program is unusually high. This energizing 
aspect is a plus that may not have been foreseen by the framers of the 1964 Act. While 
the cooperative feature assures a certain minimal research program broadly dispersed 
geographically, the Matching Grant feature attracts additional nonfederal dollars 
into the water research thrust and, viewed from either the federal or nonfederal side, 
obtains double duty from the research dollar invested. Also, the Section 105-B 
program makes certain that any and all competent research, talent, and ideas (not 
just university) can be attracted into the program. : 

One important aspect of the OWRT program is often overlooked. Many students 
have been supported fully or in part in their graduate studies by working on water 
problems. These men and women have subsequently entered the professional world 
prepared to bring new knowledge, new techniques, new enthusiasm, and new dedi- 
cation of those problems. Without OWRT support, many would have entered other 
fields, leaving us even further behind in adequately trained manpower. Government 
agencies have been able to choose between a group of students far better trained for 
the tasks at hand. 

The original act, providing $100,000 annually to each Water Resources Research 
Center, was thought by the sponsors of the legislation to be adequate to initiate the 
program. It has become evident that inflation has drastically eroded the purchasing 
power of the amount originally authorized. It was not until fiscal year 1973 that 
appropriations for the annual program reached $110,000. More that $210,000 would 
be required to purchase the equivalent research effort today that was funded in 
1973. In addition, the original authorization was predicated on known problems. 
Even the most knowledgeable scientist in 1964 did not anticipate the multitude of 
problems associated with the rapidly changing environment or the magnitude of the 
task and the cost of interpreting the results of scientific and engineering research, 
technology transfer and information dissemination deemed significant for the solu- 
tion of water resource problems. Even with the existing substantial nonfederal 
contributions, the present authorized federal appropriation is not adequate to sup- 
port these responsibilities of the Water Resources Research Centers. Collectively, 
those funds requested in support of Section 101 and 105 programs appear to provide 
the bare essentials for the Institute programs. 


SUMMARY 


How good was the judgment of those who framed the original legislation? Has the 
investment paid off thus far? Our experience would inidicate a positive affirmative 
answer. From the inception of the OWRT program, the Water Institutes or Centers 
have tried to effectively match up or mesh the national and state research priorities 
and proposal research accordingly. Many professionals employed by various federal, 
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state, and local government agencies received their training through opportunities 
provided by the OWRT program. The demand for scientists and engineers trained to 
manage our water resources is greater today ever before and this demand will 
increase in the foreseeable future. 

The annual reports of the Office of Water Research and Technology detail many 
of the advances in water resources research and technology transfer that have been 
made. Additional management requirements have been recently implemented that 
will make the institutes more effective in seeking solutions to state, regional, and 
national water problems. 

We have presented our testimony in support of three programmed activities of the 
Office of Water Research and Technology because we believe those activities repre- 
sent an essential ingredient of the responsibilities mandated by law to the Office. 
These programs are also essential to an orderly economic development and wise 
utilizatin of our most valuable natural resource. We recognize that there are other 
activities of great importance for which the Office is responsible. The importance of 
a viable technology transfer and infoynation dissemination activity cannot be over- 
emphasized; yet, funding for this activity has always been much less than needed 
for a first-class program. Furthermore, the various components of the saline water 
research and demonstration program are important if we are to manage out total 
water resources. 


You are here on behalf of funding for OWRT? 

Mr. ALLEE. That is correct, particularly the section 101 program. 

I was present a while ago when you were discussing this program 
with Ernest Smerdon. I would like to respond to some of those 
questions. 

Mr. YATES. Sure. 

Mr. ALLEE. The statement does stand on its own. There are some 
things that could helpfuly be reviewed, particularly questions 
raised—if the Federal Government does not, will the States? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEE. The issue as to whether or not there are too many of 
these institutes and would we be better off if we merged them in 
some way was also raised. I would like to underscore the point 
made about the usefulness of a regional approach. 

I think there is some very political and administrative sense 
regarding who has to act to solve these problems. 

For instance, Dr. Goddard says the State of Pennsylvania has 
limited capability to manage its ground waters. 

Mr. McDape. There is nobody in the country with a better repu- 
tation. Are you talking about flood waters? What do you mean by 
ground waters? 

Mr. AuitEgE. Ability to manage what water is taken from the 
ground along with what water is taken from surface sources con- 
junctively. 

Mr. McDapE. You said “capability.”’ 

Mr. ALLEE. I am talking about legal and administrative capabili- 
ty. I urge you, sir, to check that situation. 

Mr. McDapeg. I don’t imagine anybody has more capability in 
this field than Dr. Goddard. 

Mr. ALLEE. That is absolutely right. We’re talking about meas- 
ures against the problem and not against the individual. 

I would like to run through some examples that came to mind 
_ that are worth dwelling on because they demonstrate the problem 
we have. It is the kind of science where you do not get really big 
breakthroughs. There is no penicillin on the horizon. 

Mr. Yates. Maybe there is. We don’t know that until you have a 
breakthrough. 
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Mr. ALLEE. That is true. Looking back, what you see is a whole 
lot of small things adding up to quite a bit. ; 

For example, I am an elected official in a little village at the 
edge of the campus. We have dramatically changed our approach 
to using salt for the removal of ice. 

Cornell enjoys its location at the top of the hill which makes it 
an up-and-down-the-hill kind of problem. The City of Ithaca solves 
its problem by sacking salt to those hills like you wouldn’t believe. 

Some research at the University of New Hampshire prompted by 
some problems of salt from roads getting into ground water re- 
sources delimited use of private wells such that a number of people 
were forced to carry water into their homes for drinking purposes. 


We worked on the question of how you can obtain safety on - 


roads and also maintain them at the least cost and impact in terms 
of ground water. 

They came up with formulas and relationships in terms of how 
you mix salt with grit materials. It was a mundane kind of re- 
search. However, I can point out, and this is done with OWRT 
funds. I point out others were not doing this kind of payoff re- 
search. 

We suspect that we have more than paid for the effort that the 
University of New Hampshire put in just by fenders we have saved 
in Cayuga. It is a very mundane effort but very far-reaching. If put 
into an effective delivery process, this could pay off. | | 

One of the things that this program currently is experimenting 


with—it has not moved very far—is exactly that kind of delivery . 


system. How do you get that kind of information into the hands of 
the public works director or in a form where those who would like 
to see nice dry roads are willing to go along and support a system? 
If they understood the facts, they would support this. How do you 
get out those kinds of things? 

This sort of education for public participation and understanding 
is some of the things we need to do. It needs a lot of research. 

Mr. Yates. There must be a way of putting it on a computer and 
having somebody be able to tap the computer somewhere in the 
country to see whether anything has been done. 

Mr. ALLEE. The push side of getting the information out I am not 
worried about in this case. It is the pull side. How will you get that 
public works director who gets beat up when somebody runs into 
the curb because there is a little bit of ice and maybe caves-in his 
front tire to agree that that was in the public interest? 

You have been a local public official to some degree and recog- 
nize the kinds of grief you take on this matter. 

Mr. Yates. Sure. 

Mr. ALLEE. Public understanding and acceptance is the take-off 
point. Again, this program has put a lot of effort into public par- 
neva seed There are payoffs of this kind ahead of us in this sort of 
research. 


The Corps of Engineers right now is reaping the benefits from > 


the public participation research which has been done in terms of 
acceptance of projects that it does. 

For example, one of the things people who have done this kind of 
work have been known to do, again it goes to brother McDade’s 
district, and I happen to live close by and as a result I have more 
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stories to tell about your area, Mr. McDade, but you will recall the 
Town of Nelson. The Corps moved at a rather substantial price. 

Mr. McDapkg. They passed it because I made them move. 

Mr. ALLEE. Personally, I think that was a reasonable way to 
handle the Town of Nelson. I also think it is a reasonable way to 
handle some of the 1,200 losers in the Susquehanna River Basin 
where they have communities that get flooded over and over again. 

However, the way in which Nelson was handled, I am afraid, is a 
rather rich approach. I think there are ways to do the relocation 
job that can be done at less cost. It does not need to be done in 
such a big hurry. There we were building a dam where the town 
was in the way. 

Mr. McDape. What has that to do with water research? I don’t 
understand your point. 

Mr. A.LLEE. We are currently doing research based on work 
which was started on the old OWRT program now funded by the 
Corps of Engineers, follow-on research to help them find lower 
costs, more effective ways to move communities that are on the 
flood plain. Part of it is based on study experiences like those of 
Nelson where we were moving a community because it was in the 
way. 

I think the increased effectiveness of our flood control approach 
is important. We have run out of opportunities to build dams for 
flood control in a substantial way. This is perhaps political as well 
as physical. 

I can go on with a number of other illustrations. Many things I 
have talked about are important. It is hard to say that because of 
this you will solve the water problem because it is not one problem. 
It is a lot of little problems which when added up make big prob- 
lems. 

One of my students estimated the value of what people gave up 
in the great drought of the 1960s in the New York City area. This 
was approximately $73 million worth. 

How do you put a value on taking a shower with a friend? 
Obviously it is a tough thing to evaluate under the best of circum- 
stances. However, the fact it came out to $73 million, and when 
you took it all apart—— 

Mr. Yates. Is that all, on the basis of showers with friends? 

Mr. ALLEE. Car washing, lawn watering, a few other things, such 
as bus washing. 

Mr. McDape. You have a heck of a program going. 

Mr. ALLEE. I think the understanding that resulted of what 
happened during that drought made it a lot easier in the 1980s to 
respond when the next drought came along. 

Whether this can become sort of long-term strategy for dealing 
with droughts and we get greater acceptance of the fact that 
Mother Nature lives this way, I don’t know. It is a way which may 
save us a lot in terms of investment, in terms of capacity and 
_ supply. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. We would like to have you 
supplement your testimony. Drop us a note. 

Mr. ALLEE. And go through more of these things? 

Mr. YATEs. Yes. 
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Mr. ALLEE. Including dynamic tension between universities and 
the State agencies? 
Mr. Yates. Sounds great. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FISH AND WILDLIFE 
AGENCIES 


F&WS, BLM, USFS 
WITNESS 


JOHN S. GOTTSCHALK, COUNSEL, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
FISH AND WILDLIFE AGENCIES 


Mr. Yates. Next is the International Association of Fish and 
Wildlife Agencies, our good friend John Gottschalk. 

We are glad to see you so hale and healthy. 

We will insert your statement. 

[Material follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN S. GOTTSCHALK, COUNSEL OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF FISH AND WILDLIFE AGENCIES CONCERNING APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE U.S. FISH 
AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, AND WILDLIFE-RELATED PROGRAMS OF THE BUREAU OF LAND 
MANAGEMENT AND THE U.S. FOREST SERVICE, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND RELATED APPROPRIATIONS, FEBRUARY 24, 1981. 


Mr. Chairman, again we are pleased to appear before you to discuss the 
appropriations of the three agencies principally involved with the 
management of the Nation's wildlife and freshwater fish resources. We 
are handicapped in approaching the subject because the change in the 
direction of the federal administration leaves us with little precise 
knowledge of the funding requests of the agencies. Based on the past 
performance of this committee, any program reductions by the new mana- 
gers will not likely drastically impair the ability of the agencies to 
Manage the resources under their jurisdiction. 


There are several specific problems we would like to lay before you. 

The first of these has to do with the shrinkage of the past two years in 
the federal funds allotted to the states for assistance in specific 
federal programs. These are the endangered species cooperative procrams 
authorized by Section 6 of the Endangered Species Act, and similar 
cooperative programs carried out by the states under the authority of 
the Anadromous Fish Conservation Act. In each, the federal government 
recognized the efficiency of the states carrying out programs that were 
fundamentally of benefit to the citizens of more than a single state. 

In other words, there was a legitimate rationale for funding because the 
results of the program were essential from the national interest, as 
distinct from local ones. 


In the programs for the protection of endangered species, the reasons 
were well documented: first, the federal act pre-empted the states and 
put endangered species under federal protection. At the same time, the 
states in many cases were demonstrably better able to carry out studies 
and protective programs than the federal agencies, especially where the 
endangered forms did not occur on federal lands. In some instances, the 
states had been in endangered species work years before there was any 
federal legislation in this field. 


For Fiscal Year 1982, we are asking that the state portion ee the federal 
endangered species program be brought back to $6 million. 


The next example is that of the Anadromous Fish Conservation Program, it 
was initiated 15 years ago because of the continued decline in stocks of 

. Salmon and other anadromous fish on both coasts. The program was designed 
to secure the assistance of the states in the management of species that 
range beyond state boundaries. The salmon live and grow in the high 

seas before returning to their native spawning streams, and are thus 
totally outside state jurisdiction. 


In Fiscal Year 1981 the total available was $4,712,000 of which $925,000 
was earmarked for the Emergency Striped Bass Study. In 1981, the total 
was cut by approximately $1,000,000. Of the remainder, $800,000 was 
earmarked for the striped bass program, leaving only about $2,706,000 
for the base program. We do not understand the basis for the reduc- 
tions, but believe it must have been on the assumption that the states 
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are prepared to carry this program with their own funds. Such is not 
the case. They have all they can do, and then scme, to carry their own 
burdens. Therefore, we ask that you restore the budget for the anadro- 
mous fish program to its 1980 level of $4,700,060. Included within that 
over-all figure should be funds to continue the Emergency Striped Bass 
Program at approximately the current level of $800,000. 


Again this year we support the request of Dr. Thomas Cade for direct 
funding through the Fish and Wildlife Service of the propagation phase 
of the Peregrine falcon restoration program. The cammittee identified 
funds in the Service's appropriations for this purpose, but did not 
indicate that the activity should continue to be brought within the 
Service's base. The result is that once again the project will collapse 
unless the committee comes to the rescue. Dr. Cade will inform you of 
the details of the work and the funding problem. the states are pre- 
pared to cooperate in the release of the birds produced, the "hacking" 
as it is called, but support Dr. Cade's conclusion that the highly 
technical work of captive propagaticn cannot be decentralized. 


Once again we ask your help with the distressing problem of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service's efforts tc require the use of non-toxic, that is the 
so-called "steel" shot, for the hunting of migratory waterfowl. As I 
have indicated repeatedly, the cooperative efforts of the federal and 
state governments have been seriously impeded by the amerdment to the 
Appropriations Act for the Interior Department that permits the imple- 
mentation or enforcement of "steel" shot regulations only with state 
approval. We are aware that this amendment did not originate in this 
committee, and that the main brunt of our efforts to delete it must be 
in the Senate Committee. We are prepared to do what we can there, but 
in the meantime we again urge you to use your influence in the conference 
committee to delete this impending amendment. The basis for our concern 
is simply that there is no longer a real issue over the use of "steel" 
shot. The issue is now over whether the Fish and Wildlife Service can 
and will do a proper job of implementation. We believe that the new 
administration in Interior will support a more effective job of deter- 
mining which areas should be included, of cooperating w:.th the states, 
and of informing the public. However, as long as that amendment remains, 
local considerations will outweigh the national concerns, and all our 
efforts will be for naught. 


How to comment intelligently and usefully on the direct budget requests 
of the agencies presents a dilemma of which you are well aware. Never- 
theless, we would like to urge once again your continuing support for 
certain activities of the three federal agencies that have major fish 
and wildlife programs. 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


First, we ask that you recognize the activities that fall under the 
general heading of Habitat Protection. We are all aware that the country 
faces a time when the already strenuous efforts to cope with the energy 
crisis will become even more ambitious. we fear great impacts on out- 
door resources will occur unless there is great care in monitoring the 
planning, the construction, and the operation of new energy extraction 
efforts. 
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To avoid making serious mistakes at ‘the various stages of the energy 
Search, there must be sameone watching the various stages of development 
and offering constructive criticism. For fish and wildlife resources, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is the key agency, and its habitat pre- 
servation programs are essential in the above context. Doubtless modest 
reductions can be accomodated, but the core programs must be retained. 


Many believe the Endangered Species Program has been forced to grow at 
rates that have outstripped the Service's ability te provide effective 
management. The national concern for endangered species is laudable, 
but are we at the point where it would be wise to pause, so to speak, 
and secure the ground that has been gained? We think so, and suggest 
that greater dependence be placed on the states under the Section 6 
authority as discussed previously. 


The National Wildlife Refuge System continues to fall behind in develo- 
pment and management. There is no doubt that its rapid growth in size 
over the past two decades has outstripped the Service's ability to 
devote the money and manpower needed to make the most of these valuable 
wildlife protecting properties. The fact that land prices have continued 
to escalate makes acquisition of critically important areas that much 
nore imperative, but further purchases should be very carefully screened 
to make sure they meet the most rigid acquisition criteria. At the same 
time, some form of stewardship should be accorded every refuge to estab- 
lish in the minds of the public that there exists a valid purpose for 

the acquisition. Regular patrol, erection of both boundary and public 
directional signs should be provided, at a minimm. This may appear to 
be. trivial or common-place, but the fact is that many refuges are barely 
existing except in name. Therefore, while the refuge system's funds 
requirement is large, it is essential that it be continued at the present 
levels. 


The foregoing is a sketchy review of but a few of the important programs 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. Most of the work that agency under- 
takes is important, or useful, and mich is essential to the present and 
future health of our fish and wildlife resources. We would appreciate 
the opportunity, once the specifics of the budget of the new admini- 
stration are known, to submit to you such further comments as may be 
appropriate. 


Bureau of Land Management--Fish and Wildlife Management 


For the past several years, the Bureau of Iand Management has undertaken 
an extensive fish and wildlife planning and management program in coop- 
eration with the states. Cooperative agreements have now been concluded 
with 15 states. Habitat management plans have been completed for 180 
projects covering same 26 million acres and affecting 1086 miles of 
streams. By and large the states are enthusiastic about the positive 
conservation work being done under the authority of the Sikes Act. They 
are partners in the work and they see the results on the ground. 
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Through Fiscal Year 1980, $6,913,000 has been spent with another 
$30,000,000 needed to finish the Sikes Act work already layed out. 
Taking into consideration the fact that his work can be done without 
large increases in federal personnel, since the states contract for much 
of the work, and the need to upgrade selected habitats to accomodate 
ever growing demands upon the public domain for recreation, and food, we 
recommend a minimum of $6,000,000 to support the Sikes Act Program. 


In addition, of course, that agency has important responsibilities for 
the oversight of energy developments on the public lands. Making certain 
that these developments proceed with minimal disturbance to essential 
habitat is an important part of the work of the wildlife specialists. 
Funds requested by the agency for this activity, along with its related 
research and general studies, the environmental assessments and planning, 
and the inventory of existing habitats and species, and for the special 
areas such as the California Desert Lands, the Idaho Birds of Prey Area, 
and the sc-called "Special Interest Lands" in Alaska, are all needed to 
maintain the effectiveness of the work of the agency. 


U. S. Forest Service--Fish and Wildlife Habitat and Habitat Research 
ats 5 SES SS NEES RS ne WLAGLILE Habitat anc naoitat nesearcn 


There is a mmor that the Forest Service will be "well treated" in the 
budget of the new administration. Naturally we hope that this is true, 
because it is an agency that has tremendous responsiblities for conse- 
rvation. We also hope, as has sometimes been the case in the past, that 
there will be equal treatment given the various programs of the Service. 
By that we mean the programs that are directly dollar producing will not 
be permitted to swallow those whose benefits are difficult to evaluate 
in monetary terms, of both forest ecology and human use and enjoyment of 
forest lands. 


In our review of the fish and wildlife programs of the Forest Service, 
we have noted an increased sensitivity to the ideal of integrating fish 
and wildlife habitat concerns with such other forest uses as timber 
harvest, range management, water conservation, and recreation. This is 
a sound management principle when applied with wisdam and perception. 
There are good ways and bad ways to build a forest road, dig a ditch, 
drag out a tree, or locate a campground. The manager must take many 
factors into account if he arrives at the best balance in his decision. 


It is the policy of the Service to utilize its fish and wildlife mana- 
gers to guide these day to day management decisions on the forests. In 
the aggregate, the impact of this approach may be more beneficial for 
fish and wildife habitat than specific fish and wildlife managment 
actions. That does not mean that the latter are not important in many 
situations, for example, in protecting essential winter range, calving 
grounds, fish spawning areas, etc. 


The modest increases shown for fish and wildife habitat work in the 
Proposed budget of the Forest Service are all essential, and we support 
them, even if they fall far short of the projections resulting fram the 
Resources Planning Program. Of 13 major categories in the Service's 
budget, the wildife management budget is farthest from the RPA goal, at 
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72 percent. Only two others are below 80 percent; while five are 
between 80 and 90, three between 90 and 100, and one, Reforestation is 
102.5 percent of the RPA projection. If wildlife funding is to continue 
to support more than a token effort, and not fall so far behind the 
other programs as to cause an acute unbalance, it must be increased 
substantially. 


Thank you. 


76-640 O - 81 - 86 
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Mr. GoTTscHALK. We thank you for this opportunity to say a few 
words about the concerns of our fish and wildlife members in the 
International Association, principally the States, but some others 
as well. RO ee es ae 

I guess our fundamental message is to urge you once again to 
assist in allowing the States to participate in some of these Federal 
programs that have come along in the last few years in which the 
States could have very useful partners. The first thing we would 
like to put our finger on or point toward is the section 6 funding 
for the endangered species program. 

When that Act was passed, I am sure you all have at least a bit 
of a memory about it—— 

Mr. Yates. I am going to stretch my legs and listen. Go ahead.. 

Mr. GOTTSCHALK. It was passed with the idea the States would be 
full-fledged partners. We have been somewhat disappointed in the 
past because the Federal agencies have seemed to use that appro- 
priation as sort of a bouncing ball. Sometimes it would be up and 
sometimes down. They seem to absorb their own budget problems 
by fluctuating that State figure. Unfortunately we dropped down 
$4 million last year. It had been $5.8 million the year before. We 
think it is very important to see that figure go back up to $6 
million to keep the States fully occupied on a full partnership 
basis. 

You heard earlier today from Dr. Cade of Cornell about the 
peregrine problem. This is sort of related to the section 6 endan- 
gered species program because the gambit involved here is that the 
Fish and Wildlife Service is trying to get the States to take over 
the paregrine falcon propagation program in its entirety with 
funds under the section 6 program. The States are perfectly willing 
to do the hacking work, the release of the birds under section 6, 
but believe that the basic money ought to be in the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 

Now, it is rumored the Service is cutting out of the budget all 
funds for section 6 programs, which means the program would 
have no place to go. 

The second thing we are concerned about is the Anadromous 
Fish Program which is threatened with extinction. It is a program 
which is designed to secure the aid of the States because of the 
recognition that the species involved do not stay within the con- 
fines of one State. They travel up and down the coast. Many States 
are involved in their management. The only way it can be handled 
properly is through some Federal direction—first Federal guidance 
and coordination and with Federal funding. 

We have written you and talked before about the “steel” shot 
problem. This year we will make a very special effort on the other 
side, the Senate, to get the Stephens Amendment removed. 

You can appreciate what happens when you require State ap- 
proval of implementation and enforcement of the “steel” shot in 
the hunting of migratory fowl. This national problem became a 
purely local issue. States are unable to cope with it adequately. The 
result is that one State after another is under pressure from an 
articulate group of anti-‘‘steel” shot people in vetoing the “steel” 
shot regulations. 
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The new administration is coming in. We are hoping they will 
convince the Fish and Wildlife Service to move into a more aggres- 
sive program of selling “steel” shot, which is really fundamentally 
what has to be done. There is nothing wrong with “steel” shot. 
“sbi prices are coming down where they are competitive with 
ead. 

A lot of people do not like to have the Federal Government 
telling them what kinds of shells to use in shotguns. They object to 
that. We have to do a better job of selling. 

As far as other agencies are concerned, as you are well aware, 
the sites program involves heavy doses of State cooperation. We 
urge they be supported. The Forest Service unfortunately is falling 
behind the RPA target figure. 

I did a little analysis today of their 1982 figures of 13 major 
programs of the Forest Service. Guess which one is at the bottom 
in terms of the relationship between their 1982 estimates and the 
RPA figures—the wildlife program comes out at 72. There are two 
others below 80. There are five between 80 and 90. There are three 
between 90 and 100. Another is 102 percent of the RPA estimates. 

We can see if this continues the wildlife programs are going to 
get seriously out of balance. The Committee has been very gener- 
ous in helping us. We have seen wildlife programs grow, but other 
programs are growing faster. 

Unless there is a balance in that program we will have to come 
back with a sort of crash program to restore a reasonable balance. 
That is it. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. I hope we can follow through 
on your suggestion regarding “steel” shot. The hunters are very 
tough. 

Tees GOTTSCHALK. Having dealt with them many years myself, I 

Ow. 


LANDMARK PRESERVATION COMMISSION 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
WITNESS 


ADELE CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


Mr. Yates. Landmark Preservation Foundation. 

Ms. CHATFIELD-TAyLor. I am Adele Chatfield-Taylor. I represent 
the New York Landmark Preservation Commission and the New 
York Landmark Preservation Foundation. 

I am honored to be here. I wish to thank you for this opportunity 
to testify in favor of an increase in the historic preservation fund 
for 1982, an increase over the recommended $5 million earmarked 
for the National Trust for Historic Preservation, to a more equita- 
ble $20 earmarked for the national program of State Historic Pres- 
ervation offices and the maintenance of the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

In addition, I would urge you to restore the $8 million that will 
be rescinded from the 1981 budget and earmark this money for 
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survey work that will enable us to speed up the listings on the 
National Register. Seeuiihs as 

I have submitted a statement which has many statistics in it. | _ 
don’t know whether or not it has arrived. | | 

Mr. Yares. I don’t think it has arrived yet. 

[Material follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name is 
Adele Chatfield-Taylor and I am representing the Landmarks Preser- 
vation Commission of the City of New York. I am honored to be here 
and I wish to thank you for this opportunity to testify in favor of 
an increase in the Historic Preservation Fund for 1982; and increase 
over the recommended $5 million, earmarked for the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, to a more equitable $15 million, earmarked 
for the national program of State Historic Preservation offices and 
maintenance of the National Register. In addition, I would urge you 
to restore the $8 million that will be rescinded for the 1981 Hudseree 
and earmark this money for survey work that will enable us to speed 
up the listings on the National Register of Historic Places. 

Mr. Chairman, the historic preservation community has long been 
accustomed to working without enough money. Before passage of the 
Historic Preservation Act of 1966, preservation efforts were largely 
voluntary. However, a great deal was accomplished. The absence of 
a policy framework, in addition to the continuous loss of valuable 
old buildings, made it necessary to have legislation in place, to 
expand the National Register of Historic Places, and to systematize 
the manner in which value properties were placed on the Register. At 
the same time municipal preservation commissions were Cred 6 
the U.S. The main purpose of these agencies was to have a system 
whereby a valuable old building could have a day in court before being 
destroyed. Preserving old buildings, as you know, has not been a 


routine activity or sensible option for an owner until recently because 
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our incentive tax system encourages rapid building replacement. 
Historic preservation was introduced as a corrective measure to that 
situation. 

In 15 years, historic preservation has emerged from Sane 
to prominence. The Landmarks Commission in New York has designated 
over 580 individual landmarks, 40 historic districts, 19 interior 
landmarks, 7 scenic landmarks, and nearly 15,000 sutton eters approxi- 
mately 1% of the City's building stock. More than 80% of these proper- 
ties are listed in the National Register of Historic paces. Through 
a splendid working relationship with the state Office of Parks and 
Recreation we have in recent years been able to share research responsi- 
bility and designate properties faster and more economically than dicts 
before. For every one of those years, funds for the New York State 
Historic Preservation Office (NYSHPO) not only made designation possible, 
but also preservation of pivotal landmarks. In 1971, it was the Astor 
Library, now NY Shakespeare Festival, which would have been torn down, 
now the most.famous theatre in the U.S. Since then, the entire Astor 
Place neighborhood has been revitalized; restaurants have opened, 
shops and stores have —n housing has been introduced, and this 
year the subway station has been rejuvenated. Over a million dollars 
in private investment has been inspired in the area, aside from the 
hundreds of thousands raised to match the Historic Preservation grant, 

a one-time $125,000. 

In 1974, $12,500 was given to the Society for the Preservation of 
Weeksville and Bedford Stuyvesant History so that they could begin | 
the preservation of the houses on Humberfly oad, the first black 
settlement in this part of New York. gee avant began a long preser- 


vation effort, which has been continuously supported mostly by private 
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dollars, many of them from members of the black community. 

een 1975, it was the Grace Church Houses; in 1976, the South Street 
Seaport; in 1978, the Old Flatbush Townhall. The grants ranged from 
$500 to $200,000. In the ten years since the first grant was presented 
to a city preservation project, a total of approximately $1,280,000 or 
$128,000 a year, a year was utilized to attract business, and to 
create a focus for housing and jobs. This is hardly an exhorbitant 
sum in light of the fact that each grant was matched by at leasta 
50/50 ratio. It is investments like these that have brought preserva- ze 
tion to people's attention. In fact, preservation has become such 
an important force in NYC that the Commission is not able to honor 
all requests for landmark designation. 

Finally in 1979, in cooperation with the state and a small amount 
of Historic Preservation funds, we undertook our first architectural 
inventory of the City, the Urban Cultural Resources Survey, SO we 
could have a systematic plan of where the historic districts would be. 
We now anticipate a total of approximately 30,000 designated proper- 
ties, about 2% of the City. The survey is designed to make maximum 
use of volunteers, students and unpaid professionals. the data we 
gather is computerized, and compatible with that of the Building 
Department, the Fire Department, the Department of Planning and other 
agencies concerned with the physical state of the City. The Survey, 
Still ongoing, is now used by these agencies and also by real estate 


developers who have traditionally been wary of historic preservation. 
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We anticipate that much of the actual preservation work will be done 
by private investment. Since 1971, the Department of Commerce report 
that expenditures on residential construction to existing buildings 
has risen from $15.4 billion to $49.4 in 1980. This year, we also 
instituted with the Municipal Art Society, a new volunteer training 
program that facilitates the in depth research necessary for the 
designation process. Scores of volunteers await the chance to parti- 
cipate, 

Despite the continuous private sector participation, which would 
allow us to forego grant-in-aid, it is still necessary to alert these 
participants as to where the landmarks are. The Historic Preservation 
Fund will help to pay for the Survey and maintenance of the National 
Register. In NY State, as you have heard, approximately $300,000 would 
Peep the system alive and $15 million would allow the program to 
continue nationally. 

We cannot continue with zero funding. I will close by saying 
that we have attended these hearings for many years, and in those years 
this Subcommittee has driven a hard bargain. We have been sent back 
again and again to perfect our systems, to meticulously define the 


term "historic preservation," and to account exactly for the funds 


we have received and spent. We have been deeply impressed with your 
sense of responsibility for the economy and your sense of fairplay. 
You have forced us to professionalize and systematize our operations, 
and you have helped us improve. Overall, you have assisted us in 


becoming a full fledged part of planning and government, government 
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that people like and want. From us you have learned that historic 
preservation is not for the elite. 

You know that the real value of this program is that it ieemiee 
the opportunity for ordinary people to sift through, access and 
declare what is valuable to them, and then achieve for it recognition, 
so that it can be set aside from the onslaught of remote control 
change. 

The new Administration may not understand this yet, but this 
Committee knows it because you have witnessed the avolutada of this 
phenomenon of historic preservation; you know that it has been the 
force that has done the one thing no other program of the last 15 
years could do -- it has anchored the neighborhoodsy and tntned around > 
cities. New York City is one of them. If you cast this program aside ‘ 
you do so at the peril of the neighborhoods, thbagrays too so we | 
look to you to enlighten the new Administration. 

I think it is fine to increase the Defense budget heaaone you 
want to be sure the country is able to defend itself. But what will 
there be to defend? It is indecently naive to suggest that it doesn't 
matter, that it is a luxury issue, or that other things are more 
important. . A secure sense of place is one of the few things that 
offers peace. The Historic Preservation Fund must be maintained at 
a level that will enable us to continue and transfer as much as 
possible to the private sector, but in a constructive and orderly 


fashion. 
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ae CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. If I may I will highlight certain aspects 
of it. 

Mr. YATEs. Very well. 

Ms. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. The historic preservation community has 
long been accustomed to working without enough money. We are 
still expecting to take our share of the cuts. 

Before passage of the Historic Preservation Act of 1966, preserva- 
tion efforts were largely voluntary, and they are now as well more 
than ever before. 

A great deal is being accomplished through volunteers, but it 
must happen within a policy framework, both nationally and in the 
hands of the municipal preservation commissions which now 
number more than 600 nationally. 

The main purpose of these agencies is to create a system where- 
by valuable old buildings can simply have a day in court before 
they are automatically destroyed. Preserving an old building, as 
you know, has not been a sensible option for an owner until recent- 
ly because our incentive tax system has encouraged building up 
and tearing down. 

Historic preservation has emerged as a creative measure and to 
a great extent the same conditions that made it necessary in good 
times still exist, so it is still necessary in bad times. 

Moreover, in 15 years historic preservation has done more to 
fortify the economic base of the cities in this country than perhaps 
any other activity, both by spurring private investment and by— 
for nothing other than the cost of designating a landmark—chang- 
ing people’s perception of what they had. A building once perceived 
as inadequate because it was new now becomes special because it is 
historic. 3 

The owner decides to stay in it. He begins to spend money on it, 
painting the front steps. He pays for it from there on. The cost to 
the government is approximately $310 for the designation which 
causes that change in perception in New York City. 

According to the 1979 Booz-Allen-Hamilton report commissioned 
by the advisory council, historic preservation makes retail sales 
rise, stabilizes and increases real estate values, attracts private 
investment—$80 million nationwide in 1980—and most interesting- 
ly it causes violent crime to drop, lightening the load on services 
such as police and fire. Eventually we will be able to measure 
other savings not yet satisfactorily quantified on the cost of such 
things as the treatment of mental illness, juvenile drug addiction, 
and other aberrations that accompany the conditions thought to be 
modern life but instead may be the result of an uncompanionable 
and unfamiliar environment that can be modified by the presence 
of landmarks which literally help give people their bearings in a 
sea of change. 

In my prepared testimony I explain the work the Landmark 
Preservation Commission does. I will summarize it by saying we 
depend very much on our relationship to the State. We have a 
splendid working relationship with our State preservation officer. 
They provide staff to us. This is all paid for through the historic 
preservation fund. 

In recent years we have been able to designate properties faster 
and more economically than ever before. 
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For 10 years funds for the New York State historic preservation 
office not only made the designation of buildings possible but also 
the preservation of pivotal landmarks for an average of $128,000 a 
year. That is not a great deal of money. 

In 1971 it was the Astor Library, now the Shakespeare Festival 
Theater, the most famous theater in America, which would have 
been turned down. | 

Since then the entire Astor neighborhood has been revitalized, 
restaurants opened, and most recently the subway station rejuve- 
nated. 

Over a million dollars in private investment has been insured 
because of a one-time historic preservation grant of $125,000. 

In 1974, it was $12,000 to the society. ; 

In 1975, it was Grace Church Houses. The grants ranged from 
$500 to $200 thousand. 

Finally in 1979, in cooperation with the State and with a small 
amount of money from the Historic Preservation Fund and the 
Department of Interior, we began our first architectural inventory 
of the city, the Urban Cultural Resources Survey, so we could have 
a systematic plan for the potential historic districts which we 
anticipate to be approximately 50,000 designated properties, which 
is still only 2 percent of the City of New York. 

The survey is designed to make maximum use of volunteers, 
students and unpaid professionals. The data is fully computerized 
and compatible with that of the Building Department, Fire Depart- 
ment, Department of Planning, and other agencies concerned with 
the physical state of the city. 

The survey is being used by these agencies and also by real 
estate developers who traditionally have been very wary of historic 
preservation. In other words, we are making it easy for business 
and developers to find landmarks and to avoid them if they wish to 
avoid them, so we are helping them to spend and make money. 

We anticipate much of the actual preservation work will be done 
by private investment. 

Despite the continous private sector participation which would 
allow us in this fiscal year to forego our request for grant-in-aid, it 
is still absolutely necessary to alert people about where the land- 
marks are, and this is why the Historic Preservation Fund should 
not be effectively eliminated, which is what has been suggested by 
the Reagan Administration. 

The Historic Preservation Fund must help to pay for the survey 
and maintenance of the National Register Program. In New York 
State, as you have heard, approximately $300,000 would keep the 
system alive, and $20,000 would allow the program to continue 
nationally. 

However, we cannot continue with zero funding. I will close by 
saying that we have attended these hearings for many years, and 
in those years this subcommittee has driven a hard bargain. We 
have been sent back again and again to perfect our systems, to 
meticulously define the term “historic preservation,” and to act 
exactly for the funds we have received and spent. 

We have been deeply impressed with your sense of responsibility 
for the economy and your sense of fair play. You have forced us to 
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professionalize and systematize our operation and you have helped 
us, I think, improve. 

Over all you have assisted us in becoming a full-fledged part of 
planning in government and it is government that people like and 
want. 

From us you have learned that historic preservation is not for 
the elite. From us you have learned that the real value of this 
program is that it provides the opportunity for ordinary people to 
sift through, assess, and then declare what is valuable to them, and 
then achieve for it recognition so that it can be set aside from the 
onslaught of remote-control change. 

The new administration may not understand historic preserva- 
tion yet, being new, but this Committee understands it very well, 
because you have witnessed the evolution of this phenomenon of 
historic preservation. You know that it has been the force that has 
done the one thing no other program of the last 15 years could do. 
It has anchored the neighborhoods and it has turned the cities 
around. 

If you cast this program aside you do so at the peril of the 
neighborhoods and cities and of the grass roots efforts, so we look 
to you to enlighten the new administration using your usual fair 
standards. 

Mr. YaTEs. Thank you very much. 

Ms. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. You might point out it is fine to increase 
the defense budget because you want to be sure the country is able 
to defend itself. However, what will there be to defend? It is inex- 
cusable to suggest that it does not matter now, you can attend to it 
later, or that it is a luxury issue, or that other things are more 
important. 

A secure sense of place is one of the few things that truly offers 
peace and gives the taxpayer his money’s worth. Surely that is 
worth at least $20 million a year to the country. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 

Ms. CHATFIELD-T'AYLOR. Thank you. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
FOREST SERVICE 
WITNESS 


REXFORD A. RESLER, EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Yates. The American Forestry Association, Mr. Resler. 
Your statement will be made part of the record. 
[Material follows.] 
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STATEMENT OF 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


before the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior 


Washington, D.C. 


February 24, 1981 


Mr. Chairman: 


I am Rexford A. Resler, Executive Vice President of The American Forestry 
Association, a citizen conservation organization of some 75,000 members, 
dedicated to the wise use of the nation's forests and related resources. 


We appreciate the opportunity to testify before you today regarding 
the 1982 budgets of the various Federal land managing agencies, in particular, 
the U.S. Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture. 


We have not yet had time to study the budget proposals of the new 
Administration, which were released only a day or so ago. On the other 
hand, it would not be too useful to discuss the 1982 budget proposals of 
the Carter: Administration, since those may have been superceded. 


For that reason, my statement today will deal more in generalities than 
specifics, and we will plan to submit more specific comments on the Reagan 
budget proposals once we have had an opportunity to study them. 


We recognize that these are difficult economic times, and that both 
Congress and the new Administration, and indeed the American people, are 
determined to reduce Federal spending in almost every area of government. 

We share this concern. We are aware that some difficult choices need to 

be made; that not every program can be funded at the level that we would 

deem appropriate under more favorable economic conditions; and that priorities 
will have to be set and adhered to. 


Bearing this in mind, I would like to urge several major points for your 
consideration as you address the budgets of all of the land managing agencies. 


First, we would recommend the need to strive for a balanced funding among 
various resource programs by considering the returns from various programs in 
non-dollar amounts as well as in receipts to the Federal treasury. Only in 
this way will it be possible to maintain the productivity of all resources and 
goods, including fish and wildlife, recreation, parks and monuments, timber 
and grazing. 
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Secondly, we urge you to keep in mind that many of the resources programs 
are not merely expenditures, they are investments in the productivity of the 
the resource; investments that if postponed will only cost more to regain at 
a later date, and which if delayed will also threaten to diminish the productive 
capacity of the resources. Both results would be inflationary. 


Thirdly, we ask you to pay particular attention to those items which 
represent a capital investment; investments either to improve productivity 
or to protect the present capital investment in resources and facilities. 


Much has been made in recent weeks of the need to increase capital 
investments in the private sector. This is well and good. But when it 
comes to federally-owned land and natural resources, the same reasoning 
holds true. The only way to improve and maintain the productivity of the 
Federal lands is to make the necessary capital investments. 


We would suggest that a failure, for example, to make needed investments 
in the productivity of BLM lands will only add more fuel to the Sagebrush 
Rebellion. We oppose the transfer of federal lands to the States, but at 
the same time, we believe that one of the major claims of Rebellion supporters 
is all too valid; Congress simply has not made adequate investments in the 
sound development and management of the public lands resources. 


The National Park Service is another agency that finds itself in an 
almost impossible situation. Congress has brought vast new acreages into 
the Park System without providing the wherewithall to manage these areas. 
As a result, the agency budget is spread so thinly that facilities throughout 
the systems are deteriorating. We agree with the Park Service Director's 
statements of late that more attention must be paid to maintaining the high 
quality of the Park System. 


The same holds true for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Investments 
in capital to maintain the existing system should be given high priority. 


Turning to the Forest Service budget, we would direct your particular 
attention to some of the capital investments that should be given high 
priority; investments that will lead to increased productivity which these 
lands are capable of supporting on a sustained-yield level. 


There has been a great deal of concern about the danger to sustained- 
yield that unregulated development could bring about. As a result, laws 
such as the Resources Planning Act and the National Forest Management Act 
were passed by Congress to protect against such abuses. But there is another 
side to that coin. 


Failure to maintain sustained yields by failing to invest in the 
productivity of the land is just as serious a problem. It will lead to 
the same result as over-use: eventual shortage of goods and services 
from the public land. 


If the world, or even national, trend for population growth and 
resources needs were downward, there would be less need to be concerned _ 
with under-funding the productivity of our resources. But the trends are 
continually upward. 
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Therefore, we would urge you to pay particular attention to those 
Forest Service budget items which protect and improve our resource capital 
account: research, to help us make better use of the resources; fire protection, 
to minimize loss; insect and disease research and integrated pest management 
programs, to keep the forests healthy; investments in reforestation and 
timber stand improvement; and investments in the maintenance of buildings, 
roads and trails, for both forest protection and management. ' 


I would also call your attention to two programs now slated for 
termination which we believe are needed now more than ever before if we 
are to increase national productivity. I refer to the Youth Conservation 
Corps and the Young Adult Conservation Corps. Both of these programs are 
investments not only in human resources, but in the increased productivity 
of federally-owned natural resources. Both are scheduled to be terminated 
in Fiscal Year 1982. In fact, the Forest Service has already begun closing 
out its residential YACC camps in order to stay within their reduced 1981 
YACC budget. 


We fail to see the logic in calling for increased capital investment in 
private sector productivity while at the same time eliminating programs which 


maintenance all will be decreased if these programs come to an end. We believe 
that the federal government has a responsibility to maintain and improve 

its resources. We hope that you will give both YCC and YACC high priority 

in your deliberations. They deserve to be continued. 


Although the appropriations for the YACC program do not come through 
this committee, the program directly benefits agencies within your jurisdiction, 
and we ask your support to maintain the program. 


Finally, we would also ask you to maintain the Urban Forestry program 
of the U.S. Forest Service at least at the amount of 1.8 million as contained 
in the 1981 appropriations bill, rather than terminating the program in 1982. 
Most of this funding goes to the states to employ a state coordinator for 


private citizen efforts in urban improvement through urban natural resources 
care and protection. To cut the program further would be a serious setback 
for state and local urban forestry efforts. 


In summary, Mr. Chairman, we are concerned that we are not making adequate 
capital investments in the development and management of our natural resources. 
Every major long-range projection of supply and demand Suggests very clearly 
that if we continue on our present course we will become less and less able to 
satisfy domestic requirements by domestic production. We already have the 
highest per capita consumption on earth, and we are moving in the direction of 
becoming extraordinarily dependent for many natural resources on imports when 
we ought to be developing and using our ow resources. Man has yet to devise 
a means for creating new wealth except through the extraction and use of 
natural resources. Fiscal and tax policy may well be essential to controlling 
the flow and volume of money, but wealth is created from natural resources. 

The time has come, in our view, in which this nation must adopt a rational 
approach toward our land and its resources. 


es 


Hit 
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_ Mr. Rester. I am very much aware and supportive of the need to 

do something about the Federal budget. I am not about to come 
before you at this stage of the game and argue the logic that you 
should make all your decisions in support of my areas of interest 
and to heck with the rest of the people. You must sit in judgment, 
and I feel comfortable in the soundness of the judgment of this 
committee as it has been demonstrated over the years. 

I would like to deal in generalities for a moment or two because 
we have not had a chance to see what specifics are contained in the 
revised Reagan budget. I would like to submit more detailed testi- 
mony later on. - 

I would like to point out at the outset that there is a general 
thrust of logic behind the idea of putting more capital investments 
into the private sector. With that I agree wholeheartedly. 

However, I would also argue that we need to put more capital 
investments in our natural resources in both the public and private 
sectors. I would urge this committee to keep that in mind as it 
makes its tough choices in a tight budget situation. 

As far as the several Federal agencies coming under your pur- 
view, I would like to urge you to pay careful attention to trying to 
maintain a reasonable order of balance among those resource activ- 
ities. You have only one good set of criteria in the Resources 
Planning Act, and I am not suggesting that that is absolute, but 
what I am concerned with is that the pressure for investments on 
the economic side, those things that will generate revenues, may 
take precedence over some of the other important values on the 
amenity and on the non-market side. 

I will urge you to keep that in mind, but both must be enhanced 
over time. 

Secondly, I would like to suggest that you look critically at the 
investments in some of the lesser valued or perceived to be of value 
types of activities. Look specifically at the kinds of range activities 
that may provide some valid arguments for concerns behind the 
sagebrush rebellion. | 

I think there are real opportunities for improving investments 
along those lines. I don’t want to suggest I would support any 
transfer of those lands. I am merely suggesting we do have a 
responsibility to put more investments into those lands. 

Mr. Yates. I don’t know what you mean by that. There must be 
some reason for the sagebrush rebellion. 

When I asked some of the western people about that they said it 
was the failure on the part of the old-time bureaucrats to under- 
stand the needs of the local people. Do you concede that? 

Mr. REsLER. I am tempted to defend us to the death, but I would 
also admit that there are circumstances in which the agencies 
become insensitive to the requirements of the local citizenry. 

Mr. Yates. What caused the sagebrush rebellion? 

Mr. Rester. As I see it, it deals first with the concerns about the 
bureaucrats running activities which are perceived to be of vital 
importance, and are of vital importance, to local institutions. 

Mr. YATES. Give us an example. 

Mr. Reser. Grazing allotments, management of grazing allot- 
ments. The BL and the Forest Service, not able to put the level of 
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investment in those lands to build up the full capacity which may 
be two or three times—— | 

Mr. YartEs. We tried to do that. 

Mr. Reser. I know you have. 

Mr. Yates. We tried to do that. Senator McClure, who will 
probably read the record, or have somebody read the record, was 
one who said you cannot take people off the land in order to permit 
the BL to improve it to the extent that the BL thought was 
necessary. 

Mr. Rester. I am aware of the Senator’s position. I would argue, 
though, that there are cases in which one must remove livestock as 
the old practical solution, but as a matter of looking at a broad 
area of land there are other areas where you can put capital 
investment. 

One of the influences behind the sagebrush rebellion is the 
notion the Federal bureaucrats want to do one thing, run the 
livestock off. I am overstating to make a point. 

Mr. Yartss. All right. 

Mr. Res er. I am also suggesting there are more things that can 
be done and should be done in the long run to strengthen the 
management of those lands. 

I think it will pull some of the teeth from the arguments of the 
sagebrush rebels. 

Mr. Yates. Do you want to supplement your statement? 

Mr. Reser. I would like to. 

Mr. Yarters. Give us some thoughts on this. 

Mr. REsLER. I will be pleased to. 

[COMMITTEE NOTE.—No additional material provided. ] 

Mr. Yates. I think it is an important point. I want as much 
information as I can get. 

Mr. Rester. All right. I also would like to suggest you look 
critically at what I understand will be sharply reduced or eliminat- 
ed, the Youth Employment Program. 

Mr. YatEs. YEC? 

Mr. RESLER. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

Mr. Reser. My concern there is not only that a lot of the 
resource work, as you know, is being accomplished by youngsters 
who would not otherwise be employed but there is a real payoff. 

Mr. Yates. We will try to put some money back into the bill if 
my colleagues will go along with me. 

Mr. Dicks. You can count on me. 

Mr. Reser. I would like to leave one final thought with you, and 
that is something we often lose sight of. There is no way to create 
new wealth except through the extraction and use of natural re- 
sources. In many ways they multiply but there is no way to create 
it in the first place. 

I am concerned that in our zeal to do a number of worthwhile 
things in terms of stimulating the economy we may lose sight of 
the fact we also need to plow money back into the land to extract 
those resources in ways that are environmentally sound, and we 
can do it and we have the technology if we apply ourselves. 

I will be pleased to submit a statement later on when we learn 
more about the specifics. 
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Mr. Yates. Thank you. We respect your judgment. We want you 
to submit as much of a comprehensive statement as you can. 

Mr. Reser. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Yates. The staff has asked whether it would be possible to 
get your views in by next Monday or Tuesday. We want to look at 
it before the Secretary comes in. 

Mr. REsLER. I will get it to you. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION 
WITNESS 


CHARLES E. PETERSON, FELLOW OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS © 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Peterson? Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects? 

Mr. Peterson. It is the oldest profession in historic preservation. 

Mr. Yates. The oldest profession what? 

Mr. PETERSON. Historic preservation. It is just over 100 years ago 
our President, Mr. Hunt, came out in a conference and said, “You 
better look at our early American buildings because they have a lot 
4 teach us. Maybe we ought to know more and take better care of 
them.” 

He was the first one to say so, so the architects have been 
leaders in that for a long time. 

Mr. YATES. Proceed. 

Mr. Peterson. I want to talk particularly about the Historic 
American Buildings Survey. I started in the Federal Government 
under Calvin Coolidge and Ray Wilbur, as a matter of fact even 
before that. 

Mr. Yates. Was that 100 years ago? 

Mr. PETERSON. Pretty near. I started in the summer of 1925 by 
working as a camp porter in Glacier Park, Montana. I got interest- 
ed in national parks. 

After I got started in the parks they opened a history business. 
Except for Horace Albright, age 91 and in poor health in Studio 
City, I guess I am the oldest man alive. Perhaps I am a living fossil 
but there is some life in the old boy yet. 

Mr. Yates. That is good. 

Mr. PETERSON. I like it that way. 

When you talk about the Historic American Building Survey it 
has to be one of the largest collections in the world. It is in the 
Library of Congress. They now have 20,000 buildings represented. 
The number of drawings is 40,000, photos number 68,000, data 
sheets was 30,000. It is the only thing involved in the New Deal 
that nobody ever criticized. That is saying a lot. 

Mr. YArTEs. It is. 

Mr. Peterson. The thing has been greatly appreciated and sup- 
ported and was doing fine. It was getting near its 250th anniversa- 
ry, which is in 1983. However, the Georgia mafia damn near did it 
in. 
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Mr. Dicks. We know what happened to them. | 

Mr. Pererson. Can you make sure they aren’t coming back? 

Mr. Dicks. I am not sure this new crowd is any better. 2 

Mr. PeTerson. Anyway, that cooker, as we call it, historic recrea- 
tion—— | 

Mr. Yates. You are really into this, aren’t you? ; 

Mr. PETERSON. I tell you, it is a problem. I didn’t write a history 
because it is the most boring literature in the world. Speaking it is 
almost as bad, and I don’t have the assets of Ms. Chatfield-Taylor 
who was one of my students at Columbia. I could not write a more 
compelling piece than she. 7 | | 

Most of the people think the Titanic is going down and there are 
not enough rowboats. There is a lot of truth in that. I had a long 
talk with Mr. Darrel Thompson who wrote the bomb that Secre- 
tary Watt slipped under the works. They realize there will be a 
comeback and we are depending on Capitol Hill to do it. As usual, 
there will be a compromise somewhere in between. 

Staff has told me that they do not really need any more money if 
they just got the hell out of regionalization of hookers that is 
taking half. That was Mr. Delaport’s great thing, regionalize, get it 
closer to the people and all that talk. It eats up half the budgets, 
hiring budget officers to sit in all these places, including Ann 
Arbor of all places, and getting rid of all that is probably not your 
function. 

However, Mr. Watt is quite well acquainted with a lot of these 
things. He has had it investigated. He had to swing a big ax to 
make it look as though he was not causing favors. 

I think to get the Interior act back into the Department and 
getting them on their toes, giving all back to the National Park 
Service, we are making friends for all that. 

I retired years ago. I can come in and walk into any place in 
Washington where bureaucrats are not allowed to. We want to do 
everything we can to help the historic buildings, sir. 

It is not just documentation. We have done very well in Chicago, 
by the way. Did you ever see this Chicago catalog? A. 

Mr. Yates. I have heard of the black book of Mr. Stockman. Now 
you propose a yellow book. | | 

Mr. Peterson. I don’t even own one myself. 

Mr. Yates. Is it an endangered species? 

Mr. Peterson. It is already dead. It is out of print. 

Mr. Yates. I think this is interesting. I may have one of these 
but I don’t know that I have it in a yellow binder. I think the one I 
have is in a paperback. 

Mr. Peterson. If you have one I would like to borrow your copy. 

Mr. Yates. I will look for it at home. | 

At any rate, we are glad to have you with us. If you want to 
submit a written statement we will be glad to receive it. 

Mr. Peterson. I don’t want to give you a written statement. 
Every man in these days is his own publisher. Every month there 
is an average of over 1,000 orders for this stuff. The Library of 
Congress has had more copies and use of it than any other collec- 
tion they have had. Every year the donations from friends on the 
outside total a half a million dollars worth of drawings contributed 
by the universities and so on. They do not think they need any 
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more money. If they can make regionalization, including the Ann 
Arbor office, go away and drop dead in the corner somewhere, that 
is all they need. They will be after you for more money sometime. 
They don’t need it now. 

Mr. Yates. The Library of Congress? ‘Who will be after more 
money? 

Mr. Peterson. These girls will be after you finally. Right now 
piste don’t need it. I hope you can get inside of Interior and help 
them. 

Mr. YATES. That is very tough. 

Mr. PETERSON. Be friendly to them, please. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you very much. 


HISTORIC HOUSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
WITNESS 


JAMES MASSEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, HISTORIC HOUSE ASSOCI- 
ATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Yates. Next is Historic House Association of America, James 
Massey. 

Your statement will be made part of the record, Mr. Massey. 

[Material follows:] 
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SAVANNAH: Restoration Without Gentrification 


L oreeny ree 7) Ve Using private initiative backed by 

OS ae Aaa Jederat loans, Savannah is nee 
reviving its beautiful Victorian ~~~ 
District—without displacing the 
poor. 


ainine Rogers, a small, lively black — 
woman with spiky gray hair, 
peered through the living roont window 
of her Savannah home. Outside, some 
fifty mayors from around the United. 
States were assembling for a National 
League of Cities tour of slum renova. . 
tion, Savannah atyle. The tour would 
include Mrs. Rogers's house, and she 
5 es fit = was obviously pleased. For the first 
ih ‘i BGA LER ORD Paina | mj time in many years, she has a place she 

sete tt Flee) eee a) can be proud of. 

ON eh ee Five months earlier, Mrs, Rogers had 
ae We E been living in conditions that made her 
OD an neither proud nor comfortable. The 
ORE naapectenitel iA eer.” kitchen wall had “a hole you could see 

Rene ee erie a” rmaren tee an agiieiiewediinwes, through”, water from an upstairs bath- 
A Savannah Landmark Rehabilitation Project house room poured through the hall ceiling in 
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such quantities that she had tu sweep it 
out the dour. “Landlord suid to treat 
the place like it was mine,” she recalled, 
without a trace of irony. “Ie meant hx 
things myself. Lt was so cold, su much 
air comin’ in, my gas bill sometimes ran 
to more than my check” —the nuilitary 
pension earned by her late husband. ° li 
my chil’ren hado’t helped me...” She 
shrugged matter-of-factly and famvedl 
her attention to the pleasures of her 
new life: a clean, freshly painted apart- 
ment with youd floors, a stained woud- 
en mantel and other architectural 
wuches, and a lived-in look created out 
of ordinary old furniture and cheery 
new curtains. 

Jainine Koyers’s apartment is 
modest showplace of w pioneering pro- 
ject aimed at rehabilitating inner-city 
housing without driving the pour from 
their neiyhborhood. As of last sumuner, 
three years after the project began, 
some furty rental housing units had 
been restured and twenty-four others 
were under way. An additional 100 will 
be tackled this fall. These eflurts wall 
account fur roughly JU percent of the 
600 units that the leaders of the project 
intend to renovate during the neat few 
years—a large undertaking by the stan- 
dards of inner-city “rehab.” Phe project 
covers the entire Victorian District, as 
Savannah's decaying south side is 
called, and it has met with enthusiastic 
response from the neighborhoud’s resi- 
dents. At last report, 700 families hid 
joined the waiting list for the units. 


the 


placing the urban pour lias been 4 
D vexing problem created by the 
resurgence of city living. Prom Waal 
ington's Capitol Hill to Philadelplia’s 
Society Hilkto San Francisco's Mission 
District, the return of allluent, mustly 
white home buyers and renters has 
meant the removal of low-iieume, 
largely black populations. ‘The process 
ig sometimes called gentrification, and 
it ip neither entirely avoidable nor all 
bad. America’s older cities reached a 
point, a decude or so ayo, where Uiey 
were threatened with becoming eco- 
nomic husks, repusituries fur the poor 
and fur a handful of central services. 
‘They needed an infusion of middle-class 
vitality, and the uvailability of youd, 
low-cost housing in sume neiphbor- 
hoods helped yenerate it. Guaded by 
geureity and inflation, inspired by a 
fresh uppreciation of the past and its 
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artifacts, the middle class rediscovered 
city living. 

In the process, the lower class redis- 
covered the natural workings of the 
real estute market—becoming the vic- 
tims, in a sense, of blockbusting in 
reverse. A few houses are sold—to de- 
velopers or would-be occupants with 
the meuns to renovate—and the eco- 
nomic structure of the whole neighbor- 
houd begins to shift, Purchase prices 
shovt up. So do rents, us landlords drive 
out low-income tenants in anticipation 
of attracting high-income newcomers. 
Before long, people who have lived in an 
urea for yeurs, even generations, can no 
Jonper allord the rents; even if they 
could, they couldn’t afford to shop in 
the boutiques und specialty stores that 
cater to the new clientele. So the poor 
move out and set olf aguin on their oft- 
nlerrupted but never-ending descent 
intu huusing nobody else yel wants. 

Although Savannah has long con- 
tummed the key elements of the displace- 
ment problem—a large low-income 
population living in hundreds of sound, 
renovatuble houses—yentrificalion has 
only recently become an issue there. 
The city has been busy pioneering less 
controversial furms of historic preser- 
vation. It suved a number of grand 
structures in its duwntown commercial 
area and then, in a program that won 
national uccluim, regtored dozens more 
ina residential area that has come to be 
known as the Historic District, Neither 
uf those uperations invulved much dis- 
placement; a great deal of the Historie 
District had already been wbanduned. 
But when the preservationists turned 
them attention to the adjoiany Vietori- 
an District, displacement suddenly be 
cule a plressiuy concern, nut su much 
along the city’s cather subdued black 
leadership as umouny progressive white 
leaders of the preservation movement 
itself. 

Other cities huve yrappled with dis- 
placement; sume, including Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati, have achieved notable 
successes. But Savannah is unique in 
making a large-scale allempt not only 
tu keep the current residents in their 
neighborhoud but alsv to make their 
houses more hybiltable—at a price they 
can still allurd. That all this is dune as 
much in behalf of the buildings as of 
their occupants (Savannah at times 
seems bent on becoming a living muse- 
ui) does not diminish the value of the 
elfort. Other cities have had, and sume 
suill have, nv qualins about casting oul 
a houseful of poor people in order to 


award their ramshackle dwelling wo 
their socioeconomic betters. 

Savannah's Victorian District is a 
forty-five-block urea of approximately . 
1200 structures. ‘The great majority of 
them are wooden, and they were, as the : 
district’s name indicates, built in the 
Jute 1800s. The area was populated by. 
whites until World War Il, when the. 
lure of the suburbs and the subsequent . 
accelerating white flight brought about 
the familiar change in racial patterns. 
Today the district’a population is over- 
whelmingly black and predictably poor; 
tenanta—who account for 80 percent of 
the residents—pay an average rental of 
$65 a month, about what the market 
will bear in a southern black communi- 
ty heavily dependent og various forms 
of public assistance. Living conditions 
runge from acceptable to deplorable. 

Most of the houses are structurally 
sound, however, and many have the 
potential of again looking downright.’ 
attractive. They have small back yards, 
und the streets they face are lined with 
shade trees (seme streets are virtually 
canopied): in all, the makings of @ rath- 
ur nice place to live. 

Renovation of the Victorian District 
without displacement sprang from the 
imagination of a local investment bank- 
er named Lee Adler 1], A smooth, glib 
man of fifty-five, Adler fathered the 
movement that has kept Savannah in 
the forefront of American historic 
preservation for twenty years. He him- 
self lives in one of the city’s showplaces, 
an 1858 stucco-and-brick town house 
that he has restored to near perfec- 
tion, 

Until the mid-lifties, Savannah was 
destroying its architectural heritaye 
with scarcely a qualm. Then Adler 


-- 


. 


“\ouned the Historic Savannah Foun- 


dation. As president, he set up a revalv- 
ing fund to buy worthy buildings 
threatened with demolition; the build- 
ings were then reseld to purchasers 
who contractually agreed to restore 
them and not to alter the exteriors 
without permission. Eventually, His- 
turic Savannah saved and reatored 
more than 8U0 buildings. 

Meanwhile, the neighboring Victori- 
un District was being ignored. Not only 
was it a black slum, but, a8 @ city pres- 
ervationist points out, “There was al- - 
Most & prejudice against Victorian ar- 
chitecture.” But Adler and a few far- 
sighted associates recognized that, with 
preservation flourishing aod “down- 
town” living becoming more popular, 
the Victorian District would not remain 
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undisturbed for long. The question was 
whether it would be “rehabilitated” by 
pushing out the low-income inhubitants 
and replacing them with the middle 
class, who could afford to tix and main- 
tain the old houses. 

Adler believed there was an alterna- 
tive: restoring the houses but making 
them available to low-income occu- 
pants. Mills B. Lane, Jr., a retired white 
banker, had provided something of an 
example. Several years earlier, he had 
purchased twenty-seven run-down 
units, renovated them, and rented them 
back to the poor. And, Adler says, 
Lane's places continued to look good: 
“The management hadn't had tu throw 
any tenants out, which gave us some 
ammunition against that cocktail-party 
talk about how the poor won't keep 
their property up.” But Lane had done 
this with his own money. Adler would 
need outside financing, both to buy 
properties and to keep the pust-renova- 
tion rentals low enough that poor peo- 
ple could pay them. With large-scale 
bank financing out of the question, at 


least in conservative Savanna!:, where 
could he turh? 
To thé federal government. Adler 


combined two programs of the federal 
Housing and Urban Development Ad- 
ministration: one that guarantees low- 
interest loans for housing rehabilita- 
tion and another that subsidizes the 
rents paid by low-income tenants. To 
hold down reconstruction costs, he 
added a third federal progrum, the 
Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act; CETA workers could 
be hired for the construction work and 
taught skills they could then use in oth- 
er employment. To pull all this together 
into a coherent operation, Adler formed 
another nonprofit institution, which he 
called the Savannah Landmark Reha- 
bilitation Project. 

Savannah Landmark's working capi- 
tal came, perhaps appropriately, from 
the city’s only black-owned’ bank, the 
Carver State. “Aside from our general 
community concern,” says Carver State 
president Robert £. James, “we were 
motivaled by enlightened self-interest. 
A lot of our depositors live in the Victo- 
rian District.” Carver State eventually 
raised ity outstanding loans to Suvan- 
nah Lundmark to the legal limit of 
$180,000, while the much larger white- 
owned banks kept their coffers tightly 
locked. (Now that the project seems 
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successful, the white banks are partici- 
pating in it.) 


rom the outset, Savannah Land- 
Bias board has been racially and 
economically integrated. Such integra- 
tion is necessary to avoid the white, 
upper-class mentality that character- 
izes so much historic preservation in 
the United States. Integration’ at the 
decision-making level has another ben- 
efit, too. It points up to blacks the value 
of restored housing. As James says, 
“Our people don’t appreciate what can 
be done with a renovated house. I 
understand that: they’ve been living in 
old houses all their lives. Besides, 
they've been emulating whites in mov- 
ing to the suburbs.” 

Savannah Landmark's project reste 
on a number of important and seeming- 
ly sound assumptions. One is that re- 
stored old houses make better resi- 
dences for the poor than does public 
housing, with its grim facades and box- 
like apartments. Another assumption ia 
that home ownership, a standard part 
of the American Dream, would be the 
wrong gual here; homeowners can sell 
to new owners, such as well-to-do 
whites, whose presence in larger-than- 
planned numbers would upset the de- 
sired socioeconomic mix. In pursuit of 
the same mix, Savannah Landmark in- 
tends to buy and then rent only about 
half of the Victorian District property, 
in scattered locations, entrusting the 
rest to the real estate market. A key 
assuinplion follows: Savannah Land- 
mark houses will be so well renovated 
and maintained that whites will not 
balk at living in houses next door. 

“We own some of the most terrible 
places in the Victorian District,” Lee 
Adler says proudly, and a tour of the 
district proves him correct. Thaddeus 
Hodyes, a young black man on the 
Savannah Landmark staff, took me up 
rotting staircases, across broken 
porches, and into habitations hardly fit 
for animals. In most cases, the tenants 
had been moved into temporary quar- 
ters to await assignment to a renovated 
unit. In each place we visited, one or 
more of Juinine Rogers’s observations 
came vividly to life. 

At 208 West Park Avenue, the porch 
held only specks of paint and was 
beginning to fall apart. The Aoors of 
the upstairs apartment were covered 
with a filthy floral linoleum, the walls 
grimy and spattered—“but better than 
most,” Hodges said. “At least they’re 
intact.” Downstairs, the kitchen floor 


ro a 
< ia 

had a hole’ that afforded an “unobe| 
structed view of the foundation, while 

the bedroom ceiling wag in the process.’ 

of collapsing. To retard that, the landel! 
lord had patched the, calling with conf 
ment— "the cheapest’ “method of ' rer! 
pair,” Hodges pointed gut,’ “and yery, 
dangerous. With @ camaent patch,’ 
ceiling will dam up any water that leaks: 
from above. Then, all of 9 sudden, it will 
baga and fall, and if samehody's a 

"On the way out, he noted 

the door had not had a lock unti) Savan-} 

nah Landmark ingtalled one to guard | 
the empty property against vandaliam,\) 

At 208 Henry Street, where as many} 
as nine people had ved in two small 
rooms and.a kitchen,’ the weather 
boards had almost rotted through.’ 
When I asked about the problem. of | 
rats, Hodges replied, ‘4 ‘Problem’ ia! 
hardly the word. You seg rats the size of 
cats walking around these buildings.” ‘i 

When Savannah Landmark’s crews: 
clear the debris from ita houses, they’ 
set aside such ornamental touches aa; 
mantels and moldings. These are used ¥ 
in the renovation, though not necessarie j) 
ly in the house from which they came. 
Savannah Landmark ig openly pomumite¢ 
ted to pascal d and livahility before 2 
architectural style and history. T. Jerry ai 
Lominack, architect forthe Victorian 
District project, haa. called the project { 

“social, rather than architectural, res-. 
toration.” It ia a sign of the adaptabili-- 
ty of Adler and his fellow preservation- 
ists that they have shifted so smoothly 
from the second to the first. 

By all accounts, the quality of the 
work has been high. Equipment in-: 
cludes modern appliances never before. 
found in a typical Victorian District’ 
house: a range and sink, a fully, 
equipped bathroom. Social theorists ; 
say, and logic affirms, that moving to. 
good, new housing gives the poor a’ 
decided uplift in spirit, Evon Parker, a 
machine operator at a local pulp mill,’ 


- brings the theory to life. Asked how she 


regards her move, she broke into a wide | 
grin and declared, “I rate it 100 pers 
cent.” Her four-year-old daughter ig : 
equally pleased, Ms, Parker says. “She - 
calls it her ‘pretty house,’ and she tella . 
her playmates not to put their hands on ‘ 
the walls.” Parker apologized for the | 
sparse furnishings, but pointed out a : 
piece that often identifies a happy ; 4 
homemaker —a coffee table ahe had ree 
finished after finding it abandoned é 
along the roadside. “Next,” she aald, ¢ 


“I've got to redo some chairs.” ‘ 
Of the project's arn set Lips 
eR Taso ae 


, 


three soon jnereased their earnings to 
the point that they began paying the 
entire rent themselves. At Savannah 
Landmark, that news brought forth op- 
timisti¢c slatements about the economies 
value of improved living condstiuns. 
However, the number of tenants paying 
full-market rents has remained at 
three. 

Buying slum properties from their 
owners, at a fair price, has proved dilli- 
cult. Tu hold down price increases on 
adjoining houses, the organization dues 
not display the customary “sold” 
until reconstruction actually 
Nevertheless, prices have risen sharply. 
When Savannah Landmark made tts 
first Victorian District acyursitions, 
the per unit cost ran about $2o0U. “Our 
Jast purchase,” says Loy Veal, Suvan- 
nah Landmark’s chief operatiny ollicer, 
“was around $6000." One stimulus to- 
ward hiyher prices has been increased 
interest on the private side of the mar- 
ket, that is, among individual buyers 
and rea! estate speculators. Speculative 
purchages—ineluding “yoldbrick” spee- 
ulation, buying with the intention of 
Making No improvelnents, Just wailing 
to make a killing—increased markedly 
until activity way dampened by high 
interest rales on mortyayes. 


sins 
bepins. 


hus the early returns in the Victori- 
aime District ure definitely encourag- 
ing. The entire pudding, however, is fur 
from proven. For the Victorian District 
to achieve the desired social and cco- 
nomic mix, whites will have to vecupy 
sume GOU of its houses—a major comm- 
mitment in un area that for thirty 
years has been poor and black. Whether 
whites come in such numbers, everyone 
concedes, will depend primarily on the 
outward appearance of Savannah 
Landmark's buildings. 

“We hope you won't be able to tell by 
looking which house is low-incyme and 
which is high,” Adler says. ‘That 
sounds like a pipe dream, | know, but | 
think we can do it.” The [listuric Sa- 
vannuh Foundation, which wants to 
promote home ownership in the preser- 
vation areas, 13 so concerned about this 
“external appearance gap’ that it has 
asked the city to give it desiyn control 
over the Victorian District. “We want 
to assure people that their neihbors 
can’t rip all the detail off the houses or 
paint them fluorescent orunye,” says 
John Hayes, Historic Savannah's erec- 
utive direetur. But can the visible dis- 
tinctions between low-income and high- 
income, 


16 


rented and owner-occupied, 
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ever be crased? “In theory, yes,” Hayes 
says. “If it's possible anywhere, it's pos- 
sible in Suvannah, because of our tradi- 
tions und our success at preservation,” 

Savannah Landmark recognizes hap- 
hazard tenant maintenance as & pro- 
speclive hindrance to achieving this 
seamless fusion of high- and low- 
income fagades. The organization annus 
ully budgets $52,000 for miainte- 
nance, including the recurring task of 
puinting the wooden oxteriors. lt also 
includes money for inwtructing tununts 
in caring for the renovated bouses. New 
tenunts are presented with a written 
“Inunagement plan,” a detailed list of 
dus and don'ts in Mainaiming the prop- 
erty. 

Even if Savannah Landmark’s ten- 
ants turn their houses into middle-class 
palaces, skeptics wonder, what will the 
rest of the Victorian District residents 
do? Why should they, without benelit of 
do-ygooder renovation or federal subsi- 
dies, spilf up Lheir own places? Some 
pwople—especially those who rent— 
won't do anything, declares W. A. Hay- 
ing, & home-owning retired postal em- 
ployee who serves as vice president of 
the local civic c association. ‘But others, 


including Hagins and some of his | 
neighbors, have already begun renovat- 
ing, inspired by the Savannah Land- 
mark project. 
How about the slumlords, who, nei 
all, still control the vast majority of 
Victorian District property? Donald 
Naismith, the urban renewal director, . 
contends that even they will make 
maintenance efforts. “Today's s'umlord 
is a yood businessman,” Naismith says. 
“He goes where the money goes. Be- 
sides, there is community splrit behind 
this project—and nobody nowadays 
wants to be thouyhé af as a alumlord.” © 
The maintenance qdeation aside, noe 
body actively concerned with tha Sa-. 
vannah project seems disposed to worry 
about whether or not white people will 
come trooping into the reatored Victori- 
an District, The Lion {a that, if 
the redoing is dacent, they, widL “It will 
work the way it worked ip the Hiatoric 
District,” says Beth Raj » who patil - 
recently was deeeton vyPBavannah, 
Landmark. “Young people: wilh buy in 
firet. Then the COF DOSS. ArBxAcytive.. 


types, ogee Way PSR bee y 


low,” ts 
—Rocap ML. WILLIAMS. « 
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Statement of James C. Massey, Executive Director, Historic House Association 
of America, before Appropriations Committee, Interior Subcommittee on National 
Park Service, Bureau of Land Management, Office of Water Resources and Tech- 
nology, Land and Water Conservation Fund of the House of Representatives, 
February 24, 1981, regarding the FY1982 Appropriations for Historic Preservation 


The Historic House Association of America is the national non-profit 
association concerned with the private preservation of historic houses and 
properties in the United States. We assist owners to maintain the 250,000 
historic houses and buildings that are in private ownership, paying taxes 
and being passed down from generation to generation within families. 


Too many of our historic houses have been forced out of their traditional 
private ownership for lack of adequate family resources and are now being 
maintained by federal, state or local governments at the taxpayer's expense, 
or heavily subsidized by non-profit organizations. We understand the present 
need to reduce federal spending, and we ask only that you treat us, and the 
historic preservation program, equally and fairly. The program is needed 
by America's owners of historic houses and buildings, and for this reason 
the Historic House Association requests the continuation of the Historic 
Preservation Fund assistance grants to the States. 


We recognize the need for a review of the federal preservation program, 
especially the grant-in-aid program, which now does not directly enough 
help private owners and which burdens them with unnecessarily complex regu- 
lations and paper work for small grants. It is time to apply good private 
business practice to the operation of historic properties. What we need 
is reform of the system, not its abolition! Mr. William A. V. Cecil, the 
Chairman of our Board of Directors and proprietor of Biltmore House and 
Gardens in Asheville, North Carolina, and the Historic House Association 
stand ready to offer their expertise in such a review and reform process. 


These federal preservation funds have acted as a powerful catalyst in 
aiding thousands of private owners of historic properties to maintain their 
Own properties, through their respective state historic preservation offices, 
by small matching grants-in-aid, National Landmark designation, National 
Register protection, tax incentives for historic buildings, and technical 
assistance and advice. These funds received each year by the States have 
provided a valuable range of services to assist the private owner and have 
had a multiplier effect on private owners' ability and willingness to 
preserve their own parts of our national cultural patrimony. This has been 
done almost completely at their own expense, paying many times as much in 
taxes as they have received in assistance from the states. For example, 
Biltmore, a National Historic Landmark, operates as a tax paying, profitable 
business, a good example of private enterprise preserving one of America's 
great buildings without government aid. Compare this to a property that 
must be operated instead by an agency of government at an expense generally 
well over a hundred thousand dollars-- tax dollars-- each year. Typically, 
government operation costs substantially more than private operation and 
produces little offsetting income. 
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Rather, let us assist these properties, through State Historic Preservation 
Grants, to continue in the private sector, and to seek ways to facilitate the 
increasing difficulty of passing them down from generation to generation. Since 
World War II, far too many great properties have been forced out of family 
ownership, ownership that sometimes goes back longer than two centuries. The 
private owner needs the services provided by the State Preservation Offices to 
continue his private and tax paying role. 


The Historic House Association also supports the effective leadership pro- 
vided by the National Trust for Historic Preservation and urges the appropri- 
ation of the $5,000,000 amount requested by President Reagan for FY1982. 

The unparalleled rise in our nation's concern for our old and historic 

buildings as a basic part of our society has been due in large measure to 

the splendid work of the National Trust, and I applaud the administration's 
proposal to continue substantial grants to facilitate that work. Through 

Trust programs encouraging historic district commissions, its influential 
publications, its conferences and seminars, and its demonstration property 
preservation efforts, this money too has a powerful multiplier effect that 

has encouraged substantial expenditures of private fumds for historic preservation. 


The Historic House Association also applauds the transfer of the Department 
of Interior preservation functions back to their traditional home in the 
National Park Service. Now under the able leadership of Director Russell 
Dickinson, the Service and the programs for historic preservation have had 
a long partnership, back to the creation of the Historic American Buildings 
Survey in 1933, and expanded greatly with the National Register, and other 
programs, in 1966. HHAA strongly recommends continued adequate funding for 
these historic preservation programs within the National Park Service, 
including those recognizing the three levels of historic property significance: 
the World Heritage List, the National Historic Landmark program, and the 
National Register of Historic Places; as well as the nationally important 
documentary work of the Historic American Buildings Survey and the Historic 
American Engineering Record, and the Technical Preservation Services, which 
has so well advanced our knowledge of the science of historic buildings 
restoration. Although these programs need review and updating, they should 
not be impaired or abolished, either in their state or federal operations. 

We also believe that economies and efficiency in their operation can be 
achieved by withdrawing the too-hastily conceived regionalization of these 
programs, and their reorganization in a small and efficient central office. 


All of these programs greatly aid the quarter of a million private owners 
of historic places in the nation-- the owners whom we must assist and 
encourage to preserve their part of our national patrimony for all of us, now 
and in the future. The small investment of federal fumds for these programs 
returns-- through increased tourism, taxes and the enhancement of our cities 
and towns-- many times the investment. 
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Mr. Massey. I am the Executive Director of the Association 
which is the national non-profit organization concerned with prob- 
lems of project ownership of historic properties. Our role is simply 
to help the quarter of a million privately-owned historic buildings 
and houses in this country stay in private ownership, pay taxes, 
and get passed from generation to generation. 

We recognize fully the need to reduce the Federal budget and to 
- seek alternate approaches to the Federal and State preservation 
partnership. : 

We feel it is very important to maintain this state of preserva- 
tion partnership with the Federal Government. We ask for contin- 
ued funding to provide for the National Register Listing, and pro- 
tection for The National Historic Landmark Recognition, technical 
assistance, tax incentive application, documentation of historic 
buildings. 

These programs, Mr. Chairman, do much to aid the private 
owner of historic properties in permitting them to continue to own 
their properties and paying taxes on them. We feel it is much 
better for these properties, these quarter of a million properties, to 
be private, to be privately supported, and pay taxes on them rather 
than to wind up, as many properties have, on the public doles and 
supported by the Federal Government or the State Government as 
fully-funded properties open to the public. | 

The recent example of the Post illustrates the difficulties of 
Federal operation of properties and the efficiency of private oper- 
ation. | 

Mr. Yates. I don’t think that follows. The only reason Mar-A- 
Lago was not operated properly was because of the fact it was 
never operated. The Federal Government could not undertake to 
operate it under the terms of the bequest. That is not a fair 
example of the triumph of private operation over public operation. 
I was responsible for turning it back to the Federal Government 
because it does not make sense to have the Federal Government 
own it and not use it. It was not using it. 

Mr. Massey. That is right. Hillwood likewise. 

Mr. Yates. Hillwood is under the control of the Post Family 
Foundation. 

Mr. Massey. That is right. 

Mr. Yates. It is used as a museum. As I understand it, people 
have to pay $7.50 to get in there to see it. 

Mr. Massey. I understand they have a long waiting list of people. 

Mr. Yates. I am sure they do. 

I am sorry to have interrupted you. 

Mr. Massry. What I wanted to say is that there are too few 
properties like the Biltmore in Nashville, North Carolina, the prop- 
erty of the Chairman of our board of directors, a taxpaying and 
profitable private enterprise open to the public serving a half a 
million visitors a year. It has 108 employees and is taxpaying and 
supporting. 

I also want to speak in support of the great work of the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation as the national leader of the pri- 
vate preservation movement. 

I also want to applaud the transfer by the Department of the 
Interior of their preservation functions back to the National Park 
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Service, to their traditional home. That has been a fine partnership 

over the years, as Mr. Peterson discussed. I would add to his 

remarks from my personal experience as a former chief of the 

historic survey. I hope you will support the continuation of these 

programs, not just the Historic American Buildings Survey but the 

ae ee Register, Landmark Program within the National Park 
rvice. 

I also hope we are allowed once again to refer to the Historic 
American Building Survey by that name and not by the bureau- 
cratic name presented by the recently and now demised HCRS. 
. We.support, Mr. Chairman, the adequate funding level for these 
‘programs. We realize they need review and updating of both the 
Federal programs and State programs, to reduce their costs and 
save money. We stand ready to assist in any way we can. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 


PRESERVATION ACTION 
NATIONAL HISTORIC PRESERVATION FUND 
WITNESSES 


LEE ADLER, CHAIRMAN, CHATHAM-SAVANNAH HISTORIC SITES AND 
MONUMENTS COMMISSION 

SPENCER K. HATHAWAY, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA FOR PRESERVA- 
TION ACTION 

NELLIE LONGSWORTH, PRESIDENT, PRESERVATION ACTION 


Mr. Yates. Next, Preservation Action, comprised of a panel of 
Mr. Adler, Mr. Ziegler, and Ms. Longsworth. 
[Statements follow:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

OUR SPEAKER IS LEOPOLD ADLER, II, TRUSTEE EMERITUS OF THE NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
HISTORIC PRESERVATION, A TRUSTEE OF THE NATIONAL TRUST FROM 1970 TO 1980. MR. ADLER 
IS A NATIVE OF SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. HE IS PRESIDENT OF CRANSTON DEVELOPMENT COMPANY OF 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA; PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA; AND COLUMBUS, OHIO AND A FORMER VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROBINSON-HUMPHREY CO., INC., INVESTMENT BANKERS. HE WAS A VICE- 
PRESIDENT OF HISTORIC SAVANNAH FOUNDATION FOR FOUR YEARS AND SERVED AS ITS PRESIDENT 
FOR SIX YEARS DURING THE YEARS 1959-1969. IN 1962 HE RECEIVED THE ORDER OF GRIFFON 
AWARD FROM THE SAVANNAH AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FOR ESTABLISHING ITS TOURIST AND 
CONVENTION BUREAU. IN 1963 HE RECEIVED THE OUTSTANDING CITIZEN AWARD FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
IN THE FIELD OF CULTURE IN SAVANNAH. IN 1967 HE SPOKE AT THE WHITE HOUSE LUNCHEON ON 
PRESERVATION AT THE REQUEST OF MRS. LYNDON B. JOHNSON AND IN THAT YEAR HE AND MRS. ADLER 
RECEIVED THE DAVENPORT TROPHY, HISTORIC SAVANNAH'S HIGHEST AWARD FOR OUTSTANDING 
CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE FIELD OF HISTORIC PRESERVATION. IN 1978 HE WAS HOST TO THE 
FIRST LADY, MRS. ROSALYN CARTER, IN SAVANNAH TO SEE THE WORK OF THE SAVANNAH LANDMARK 
REHABILITATION PROJECT. 

HE BECAME A MEMBER AND VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF ADVISORS OF THE NATIONAL 
TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION. HE HELPED FOUND THE NATIONAL TRUST REVOLVING 
FUND BASED ON ITS ESTABLISHMENT IN SAVANNAH. 

CURRENTLY HE Is CHAIRMAN OF THE CHATHAM-SAVANNAH HISTORIC SITES AND 

/ 

MONUMENTS COMMISSION AND IS PRESIDENT OF SAVANNAH LANDMARK REHABILITATION PROJECT, 
INC. ,. AN URBAN PRESERVATION NON-PROFIT CORPORATION AND IS A TRUSTEE OF BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY AND A DIRECTOR OF THE SOUTHERN BANK AND TRUST COMPANY. 

FOR THE PAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS HE HAS BEEN DEEPLY INVOLVED IN PRESERVATION 
IN SAVANNAH AND THROUGHOUT THE NATION WHERE HE HAS SPOKEN AND BEEN A CONSULTANT IN 
30 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. HE HAS CO-AUTHORED A BOOK CALLED "REVOLVING 
FUNDS FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION: A MANUAL OF PRACTICE", AND HAS PARTICIPATED IN 


MANY CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS. 
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The Neal Peirce Column 


Neal R. Peirce Column frequency: weekly. 

610 G St. Southwest Contributing Editor Terms: 30-day til forbid contract terms or on 

Washington, D.C. National Journal occasional use basis at free-lance feature rates. 
“ 20024 (202) 857-1417 


For release Sunday , November 20, 1977, or thereafter 


SAVANNAH RETURNS GEN. SHERMAN'S FAVOR 


With a dip into Civil War history, this colum relates the remarkable effort of a 
non-profit group, Savannah Landmark, to restore 600 cumbling old gingerbread homes 
in Savannah's Victorian District for low-income black families -- so that those 
families won't be forced out by the tide of middle- and upper-class returnees to 
the city. The result could be a national model of a racially and economically 
diverse neighborhood, an answer to poor people's fear of displacement in reviving 
cities. 


The second half of the colum reports on an unusual conference of neighborhood 
organizers, bankers, architects, "advocacy" planners and supposedly blue-blooded 
arts and historic preservation specialists that met in Savannah to consider inner- 
city displacement problems and remedial steps earlier this month. 


Illustrations by George Rebh: Each time used, add to payment for column and note on check stub: $5 
for papers under 75,000 circulation; $10 for 75,000-250,000 circulation; $15 for circulation above 250,000. 
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NEAL PEIRCE COLUMN 


For release Sunday, November 20, 1977, or thereafter (1,200 words; 
with optional 
cuts, 800 words) 


e Sy 


SAVANNAH RETURNS GEN. SHERMAN'S FAVOR 


By Neal R. Peirce 

SAVANNAH -- Toward the end of his destructive march across the Southland, Union Gen. 
William T. Sherman arrived at this exquisitely designed Georgia coastal city in December 
1864 and decided to spare it from the torch and pillaging he had visited on Atlanta and 
countless other towns along his route. 

Instead, Sherman dispatched his famous telegram to President Lincoln: "I beg to 
present you, as a Christmas gift, the city of Savannah." 

Now, 113 years later, Savannah is returning the favor to the nation. It is providing 
a model of how a city can begin the process of residential revitalization, of attracting 
middle- and upper-income families back into its neighborhoods, without the brutal uprooting 
of blacks and other low-income residents now all too apparent in reviving cities across 
the country. 

The driving force in Savannah's remarkable experiment in human-scale renewal is 
Leopold Adler II, an investment banker, descendant of an old Savannah family and one of 
. those amazingly energetic leaders bringing new life to the nation's inner cities. 
In the 1960s, Adler served as president of the Historic Savannah Foundation, the 
* group which sparked the preservation and restoration of 800 structures in Savannah's grace- 


ful downtown district of square-parks, magnificent old trees, statues and fountains and 


homes. 


Without Historic Savannah's efforts, most of the old buildings, a lodestone of 
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American architectural excellence, probably would have fallen victim to the wrecker's ball. 
But later, when Adler turned his attention to the adjacent but seriously deteriorated 
"Victorian District" -- a 45-block area of wood-frame, gingerbread homes where sTumlords 


had packed in low-income black tenant families, refusing to make essential repairs oo 
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Historic Savannah lofted its aristocratic nose-and refused to help in restoration to help 
the poor. | 

Adler could foresee two, equally grim futures for the Victorian District: continued 
deterioration, followed by abandonment and demolition, or a total "buy out" by affluent 
families. In either case, the low-income tenants would be forced out, possibly into cold, 
impersonal concrete public housing projects. 

And that, says Adler, wouldn't be "fair, decent or anything else. Black people built 
a lot of this town. Some people have lived in that neighborhood for 30 years. Yet with 
sensible rehabilitation, we could have a stable neighborhood -- healthy for residents as 
well as for the rest of the city." 

So Adler and his friends formed the non-profit Savannah Landmark Rehabilitation Pro- 
ject. They put together a 23-member board of white and black community leaders and housing 
Professionals. And they announced a breathtaking goal -- to drive out the slumlords, to 
Purchase and restore 600 of the 1,200 structures in the Victorian District, and then -- 
with the help of federal subsidy programs -- to rent the homes back to the poor tenants at 
rents they could afford. 

With middle- and upper-income people rehabilitating the other half of the area's 
homes -- and many are already doing that -- the result could be one of the most racially 
and economically diverse neighborhoods in America. 

To reach that goal, Savannah Landmark has a long way to go. A visitor can witness 

' the hustle and bustle of restoration activity in some buildings -- but only a few. Refusal 
of needed federal assistance, either for rehabilitation costs at 3-percent, 20-year terms, 
and for substantial rent subsidies afterwards, could be fatal. (Should such aid fail to 


materialize, says Adler, "I'd just commit suicide.") 


But Savannah Landmark is showing business and grantsmanship savvy. It's quickly 
purchasing or buying options on buildings "to stay a step ahead of the land speculators." 


Adler and rehabilitation director Beth Reiter have been able to cut costs sharply -- to 


$16,000 a unit, including acquisition -- by using workers under a $100,000 federal 
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manpower training grant. Just recently, they collared a $160,000 federal grant for adminis- 


trative costs. 

In a flurry of additional requests, Savannah Landmark is seeking money from the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, the Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
the Ford Foundation and the National Endowment for the Arts -- which made two crucial early 


grants to get the project rolling. 
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On the one hand, Adler believes "the method we've devised can be applied to cities 

Nall over the country, including 'non-historic' districts." On the other, he acknowledges 

the methods may shift -- toward more home ownership, for instance, if there can be safe- 
guards to stop low-income buyers from selling off their subsidized units to affluent buyers. 

The process, in short, is incredibly more complex than launching a private housing 
development. But in city after city, bands of inventive public interest community housing 
and economic development groups are now operating. Chita verye they could make a big 
difference in urban America by the 1980s. 

Many of them gathered in Savannah for a neighborhood action conference in early 
November. From Cincinnati's Mt. Auburn came Carl Westmoreland, prophet of a tough self- 
help gospel for poor communities; from Pittsburgh Arthur Ziegler, whose History and Land- 
marks Foundation has created minor revitalization miracles in such tough neighborhoods as . 

the Mexican War Streets; from Boston George Morrison of the energetic Roxbury Action Project. 

And from scores of communities in 35 states came other neighborhood organizers, bank- 

ers, architects, "advocacy" planners and supposedly blue-blooded arts and historic preser- 
vation specialists. It was a remarkable assemblage -- perhaps the first of its kind ever, 
suggesting alliances never thought of in years past. 


There was scorn for the bureaucratic bunglings of the federal Department of Housing 


and Urban Development, for the wasteland-creating effects of traditional urban renewal. 


(HUD did, however, send representatives to the conference who said they wanted to be respon- 
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sive to new initiatives.) 
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There was indignation at the idea that poor people, forced into impoverished center 
city neighborhoods deserted by the middle class in its rush to the suburbs, might now be 
displaced by that same middle class returning. 

There was realism -- an understanding that without winning allies in business and 
banking circles, without skillful manipulation of federal grants, it would not be possible 
to induce income-generating activities into many city neighborhoods. 

There was conflict -- some saying poor people would be forever victimized unless 
they owned their own homes and neighborhoods, others saying effective control, through 
non-profit development corporations and the like, would be enough. 

There were novel suggestions -- that hundreds of potential young community leaders, 
for instance, be assigned as interns to community development and housing groups that have 
proven track records, so that through example success could beget more success. 

Another proposal was that local property tax systems be studied to find alternatives 
to "highest and best use" tax assessment practices that force out the elderly, the poor 
and minorities as soon as revitalization occurs in a given neighborhood. 

| Edmund Bacon, Philadelphia's famed architect-planner, suggested that returning 
middle-class persons be channeled towards the thousands of abandoned buildings and vacant 
lots created in the urban destruction of recent years. That way, said Bacon, "the whole 
kit and caboodle" of returnees could be housed "without displacing a single low-income 
person." 

But above all there was intense hope and belief that middle-class pressure on 
inner-city neighborhoods, however much feared, creates the possibility as in Savannah 


itself -- for the first cities in American history that are both diverse and truly viable. 


©) 1977. Neal R. Peirce 
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CALIFORNIANS FOR PRESERVATION ACTION 


Californians for Preservation Action is a statewide organization 
dedicated to the preservation and enhancement of California's 
architecturally and historically significant buildings and neigh- 


borhoods. 


We are deeply concerned that the proposed cut-backs in federal 
funding of historic preservation programs will seriously impede 
the progress which has been made recently in recognizing and 
preserving our historical and architectural resources. We fear 
that without adequate support, a healthy and sensitive revitali- 
zation of economically depressed older neighborhoods will not 


occur. 


InvCatliformnes federal funding has resulted in many restoration 
projects involving millions of dollars of private activity. 
Without administration by state and local agencies of programs 
designed to encourage private investment in urban revitaliza- 


tion, such programs will not work. 


In California, $33,000 was expended over.a three year period to 
administer incentive provisions of the Tax Reform Act of 1976, 
which resulted in private investment in the amount of $56,732,000. 
In 1980, $516,000 in grants for acquisition and development of 


structures was matched by $6,317,761 of local and private money. 


In San Diego, a federal grant of $84,000 over a two year period 
resulted in $3,000,000 being invested in a key revitalization 


project in a depressed area. Because of the stabilization of 


the area that resulted from that project, an additional $24,000, 
000 of rehabilitation work has been performed and the area is 
well on its way to becoming a stable and productive part of the 


city. 
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Most of the money generated by these projects was expended for 
construction work--at a time when much of the construction indus- 
Pe Waid led:hy the recession, In addition to direct economic 
activity, immense cultural and educational benefits are derived 
from federal funding of the state's historic preservation efforts. 
It is estimated that 70% of all archeological work in the state 


is performed under the federal grant program. 


We believe that preservation of historic and architecturally sig- 
nificant structures utilizing private capital is a necessary com- 
ponent of the renewal of the nation's cities. The federal funding 
of state offices of historic preservation and acquisition and dev- 
elopment of significant structures has resulted in significant 
amounts of private investment and, if continued, can contribute 
greatly to the effort to restore economic vitality to our older 


neighborhoods. 
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Ms. Loncswortu. I would like your permission to set up a short 
film in support of the testimony we will give in the allotted time. 

Mr. YATES. Within the allotted time, certainly. 

Ms. Loncswortu. Instead of Mr. Ziegler we have Mr. Hathaway. 

I am Nellie Longsworth. I am President of Preservation Action, a 
national lobbying organization for preservation and neighborhood 
conservation. 

There are 1200 organizations and individual members of Preser- 
vation Action and frankly we are very grateful that you hold these 
hearings giving us a chance to testify in behalf of the preservation 
program. 

We obviously did not get a hearing with the administration or 
possibly the budget recommendation might have been slightly dif- 
ferent from what it was. 

Mr. Yatess. I doubt it. 

Ms. Loncswortu. We have a continuing—— 

Mr. Yates. With all due respect after I see how the budget 
process was made—— 

Ms. LoncswortH. We had a very interesting session this morn- 
ing with Mr. Ray Arnett, the Acting Assistant Secretary for Interi- 
or. A group of people who came to testify went to talk to him about 
the preservation program. 

It became clear he knew a lot about DOR, the natural resource 
program, but little about the preservation program. 

He is also a businessman so we started talking business to him. 

He finally said as we went along, “If you go to a man on the 
street and tell him that you can either put $30,000 into his wallet 
or you can put $30 into a building where George Washington slept, 
which do you think he would take?” 

He said, “Obviously he wants the money in his wallet.” 

I was impressed with Julie Stokes who testified this morning, 
who told her story this morning of a $43,500 grant that leached 
$800 million in the area of Saratoga Springs where that money was 
invested. It increased the tax base by five percent. 

She also told that other Federal programs decreased the’ tax base 
by 15 percent, but the fact that historic preservation increases the 
tax base means there is a potential for reduction of taxes and in a 
sense you put that $30 back in the pocket of that person, so it is a 
very good investment. 

Today we brought Lee Adler, from Savannah, Georgia, who has 
been with you before, who is a banker who has had 30 years of 
experience in historic preservation and been a trustee of the Na- 
tional Trust. 

He has a very interesting film. ; 

Showing of the film, “Restoration of Historic Properties in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia,” narrated by Charles Kuralt. | 

Mr. AupER. I am President of the Savannah Landmark. We 
started out with a $32,000 Interior Department grant to help us go 
along with an NEA grant. We are now a $6 million housing corpo- 
ration run by the people of the neighborhood and people from all 
walks of life in Savannah. 

As this film shows, we are helping the needy, the responsible 
poor, which is, I think, an alternative to antiseptic public housing 
which is not on the tax rolls, which these buildings are. 


i 
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We have had support from Congressman Ginn, from the adminis- 
tration, and from our city administration. That $32,000 has attract- 
ed a million and a half dollars in private investments. The bank 
shown in the movie is only one of the houses providing money. We 
are buying houses from landlords and putting them into shape for 
people who are the responsible poor, who don’t want to live next to 
crime or drug pushers any more than you or I do. 

The importance of this preservation fund is something needed all 
over this country. Savannah is no different from any place else. 
These are 19th Century buildings reflecting the old part of the 
country, whether you talk about Savannah or Salt Lake City or 
San Francisco, or Albany, New York, or any other place, such as 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

In programs like these and help you have given they can be 


_replicated and are being replicated so we do not waste the energy, 


can use labor we have in our cities, to bring about a viable neigh- 
borhood to offer people who have been living there all their lives. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 

Mr. HatHaway. I am Spencer K. Hathaway, President of Califor- 
nia for Preservation Action. We are here trying to restore the 
funds made by the administration. 

In California we see preservation as an active partnership be- 
tween the Federal Government, State and local governments. 
$33,000 was expended over a three-year period to administer incen- 
tive provisions of the Tax Reform Act of 1976, which resulted in 
private investment in the amount of $56,732,000. In San Diego, a 
Federal grant of $84,000 over a two-year period resulted in $3 
million being invested in a key revitalization project in a depressed 
area. Because of the stabilization of the area that resulted from 
that project, an additional $24 million of rehabilitation work has 
been performed and the area is well on its way to becoming a 
stable and productive part of the city. 

It is really a partnership with the Federal and State Govern- 
ment. The State Preservation Office puts up 50 percent and 50 
percent is Federal funds. 

The rules of the game are changing. In California we anticipated 
that. The Californians for Preservation Action have introduced a 
resolution in the California legislature to create a preservation 
task force composed of people from the preservation community, 
private sector, cities, bankers, labor unions, in an attempt to devel- 
op a statewide comprehensive preservation policy with proposed 
legislation and programs creating incentives at the State level for 
private investment. 

We have a difficult fiscal situation in California, too, and there 
are not a great deal of funds to implement this policy once it is 
ened There is not much in the way of funding for the task 

orce. 

To that end we have hired legislative advocates to see the con- 
current resolution through the legislature. 

The next six months to a year the administration will be coming 
to the Hill with a program known in England as the three-enter- 
prise zone. Here it is the urban enterprise zone. 

Dun’s Review has an article about it regarding the urban enter- 
prise zone. The thesis is to establish conservation districts inside of 
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our cities and then providing tax incentives essentially to get busi- 
ness in there to make it grow. ee 

I think preservation has a role to play in this urban enterprise 
zone. Compared to redevelopment, it can do it cheaper, more eco- 
nomically, create jobs and save energy. We have a role to play here 
in the future and we are willing to play that role, but we need 
some time. In California we need two years to get the current 
resolution through the legislature, to establish legislation, and then 
implement it. We will need time also with the urban enterprise 
zone to work with the administration to show we can be an effec- 
tive partner in this process. 

Ms. Lonaswortu. While we support the $5 million for the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation, we do not think our kind of 
program can sustain a skip year. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. | 

National Association of Conservation District, Charles Boothby. 

[The scheduled witness did not appear.] 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION OFFICERS 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PRESERVATION FUND 
WITNESSES 


PETER D. KING, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
STATE HISTORIC PRESERVATION OFFICERS 

ANN WEBSTER SMITH, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PARKS FOR PRES- 
ERVATION, NEW YORK STATE 

BERNARD CALLEN, BUSINESSMAN 

RODNEY LITTLE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE HIS- 
TORIC PRESERVATION OFFICERS 


Mr. Yates. National Conference of State Historic Preservation 
Officers, Peter D. King. 

Your statement will be made part of the record. 

[Material follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF PETER D. KING, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE HISTORIC PRESERVATION OFFICERS 


BEFORE THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


FEBRUARY 24, 1981 


I'm here today to plead the cause of historic preservation. I find it 
disheartening that again we seem to be facing a very long pleading indeed. 
How is it that the value of preservation, the very real economic value 
included, continues to be missed by some of our key policymakers? It has 
been over a decade since historic preservation, the academic, esthetic and 
character preserving program, crossed a line between academics and economics. 
An economic reevaluation at today's costs of the vastly destructive urban 
renewal program would be enlightening. The development programs which have 
followed haven't helped much more. In 1976, the Hon. Henry Reuss opened 
hearings on the Rebirth of the American City with the charge that “Obviously, 
we lack both a theory and a program for helping our cities recover. These 
hearings are designed not to fix the blame for what is - there is enough to 
go around for all of us - but to seek solutions." According to GAO, HUD 
spent $9.6 million in 1977 to evaluate results of their $11 billion FY 1977 
budget. GAO commented that "...there is little agreement among policymakers 


on what type of program(s) will best serve the Nation." 


‘The historic preservation program is not HUD. Local citizens don't look at 


us as HUD. However we do seem to be asked to do HUD like jobs. People use 
preservation when they want to revitalize without losing their community. 


The Tax Act, the protection planning process, surveys - all the elements 


_of our program are useful to such efforts. Especially useful is the fact 


that it is local and state officials who the citizens will work with. They 


2 will be available during the project and for years after. We are there if 


problems or questions arise and we can usually answer them on the spot. 
That makes preservation a catalyst rather than the governmental anchor 
which so maddens many of the people. Preservation certainly may be an 


element of the solutions Chairman Reuss was looking for. 


The seed money you've made available to historic preservation has produced 
a bumper harvest. All over our nation, from American Samoa to Puerto Rico, 


preservation programs are providing information, assistance and guidance to 
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insure that valuable and useful properties are preserved. In every 

state of our nation, program results far outweigh the combined governmental 
investments. Neighborhoods once known nationally for crime and decay 

are now known as the homes of innovative self-help programs, where people 
in need of housing are getting and giving a hand to fix up a house to 

be their home. Two long running programs on public television are on rehabilitation 
techniques and go into considerable detail. People are in need of such 
detailed information because they're up to their elbows in plaster. People 
- in the cities and in the country are fixing up our old places. Long 

vacant factories are slowly beginning to hum again. This time there may 

- be several small businesses tucked within the vast factory buildings. That 
works out well because small business ought to be able to put as much 
capital, as early as possible, into the productive end of their businesses. 
In other factories, warehouses and even in old prisons, there are stores 
and restaurants, theaters and museums, day care centers or housing for the 
elderly. Our ancestors built well and they built buildings remarkably 
adaptable to our needs now and, I suspect, for the needs of future 
generations. Just as there are some sites and structures of such great 
significance that their highest and best use is that of the museum, 


there are others which ought to simply live out long and useful lives. 


The use of preservation as a community development strategy has received 
considerable attention. It has been brought to the attention of Congress 

as well. The Chairman of the Bath, Maine City Council appeared before your 
Senate counterparts in 1978 and attributed the remarkable revival of Bath 

-to their use of preservation as a strategy. Senators Patrick Leahy of 

Vermont and Max Baucus of Montana regularly hold well attended Main Street 

’ Revitalization Seminars in their states. In community after community, people 
are finding it is much easier to embroider private investment, foundation 
grants and federal funding around a common strategy and, since the goal 

is redevelopment, the only common unifier seems to be the heritage of the 


existing community. 


The trouble with this rosy picture is that the spread of the information is 
both slow and impeded by various governmental policies. Property taxes which 
can penalize maintenance, depreciation schemes favoring new development rather 


than smart investing, and federal standards which favor costly new construction - 
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the list is a long gates each issue spells trouble, somewhere, for 
valuable and useful properties. The federal, state and local programs have 
started chipping away at these complex barriers. It took a long time to 
build them up and it will take a while to correct then. | 


You have, right now, 57 State Historic Preservation Officers doing four-fifths 
of the work in the federal-state partnership. In 1978, when $47,121,000 
of the $60 million appropriated was finally allocated to the states, they 


“could tally up $219 million in non-federal match which went into preservation. 


When we review the 130,800 plus per year federal actions of which we are 


aware, we find about 30,000 which have the potential to do harm to historic 
resources which range from an individual site to a large neighborhood 
encompassing a historic district. When we find such projects we advise that 
harm ought to be avoided and, when we've finished our negotiations of the 
site, there is either agreement to avoid the impact or, if damage cannot 

be avoided, a plan to minimize damage. Since minimized in our present jargon 
can mean a property being recorded and destroyed, you can see that flexibility 


is not lacking. 


The state programs. do not wax fat on the government grants. Our average 
state staff at last count was 6.5 professionals and our administrative cost 
was a mere 2.5%. This is a remarkably small program when one considers that 


we range over the 3.2 million square miles of the states and territories. 


With funding established at 1 for 1, our review of federal actions to provide 


state based planning, protection, preparation and review of nominations to 


the National Register, and negotiation and review of Tax Act certifications 


finally develops into the reality that some states' offices are providing 
services to the federal government and are contributing at last report 

40 cents of state money to do so. This high proportion of federal activity 
has the good effect of involving state governments in planning and assistance 
but it has also reduced states' abilities to react to state issues. With 
passage of the 1980 Amendments, some policy issues have been resolved and 


now it is more a matter of funding assistance by the federal government. 
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I recognize that Congress has complex inner conflicts and that politics 

must be part of your calculus. The systems' checks and balances are maddening 
to live and plan with but I'm sure they serve a needed function. At some 
point, however, good programs doing the job set for them and doing it well 
should find relief from the artificial barriers and be focused on as a 
national goal. The evidence now points that the balance should be in favor 
of preservation. We offer quite direct and small scale strategies for . 

many problems at many levels. The process reinvolved the people in their 

“own government. This political reinvolvement is not an insignificant issue. 
_The rapidly declining faith we hold as Americans for our own institutions 

_ holds terrible portents. Please don't let the jurisdiction conflicts, 

. the budget complexity and parlimentary procedure derail you and this program. 

I understand that you might not want to get involved or feel perhaps that 

Interior should not get involved in a broad historic preservation program, 

a program once compatible with the mandate of the National Park Service, 

which now needs higher visibility and flexibility. Until the system is. 

changed, however, you are our Subcommittee and you are the Members who 


must spend the time to delve the depths of the preservation program. 


There is a way, of course, to eliminate the present program from the roster. 
of government agencies. Simply bring all programs together, decide that 

it would be national policy to review the structures and sites of the 

nation and develop policies which will strike out all governmental inbalances 
created between old and new construction, create a capital investment 

drive and get out of the way. At the very worst, communities will be 
bothered by tourists, but that isn't bad when one considers the less 
attractive problems seen in cities. People may be displaced as the law 

of supply and demand runs its American course. Older properties in many areas 
of the country are very sought after. Capitol Hill is a good example. 

Taxes which rise to reflect rapid appreciation, neighbors selling out. 

to move away, all are sufferers of supply and demand. The finite number 

of useful and desirable historic properties available in any area may 

be a large figure, but finite donectioteass Displacement preventing strategies 
are even now being used in many states as we face the high demand for a 
resource which daily grows more scarce. This scarcity has given rise to 


the preservation of more and more ordinary housing structures and even 
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such oddities as the vacant corner gas station (now a day care center) 
and the corner store (now a corner store). The supply of reusable structures 
are available and could be filling demands of all sorts and all levels if 
only we have the national resolve to fix up instead of tearing down only to 
rebuild again. If all policies which prejudice development decisions were 
to cease and taxes were to be collected as a direct percentage on the dollar, 
with no deductions, shelters, etc. (again removing imbalances), I anticipate 
that existing structures would come into their own. The supply side 
economists would certainly be attracted by the rapidity with which an old 
plant can come back on line, possibly with its own hydro plant (it once 
was a water-powered mill) producing low-cost power giving more flexibility 
to product pricing. But back to reality. We are before you, the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on the Interior. By a quirk of history your 
Committee must consider this preservation program and make yourself acquainted 


with its contributions, problems and economics. 


We understand your problems as we begin again to assist the Department of 
the Interior to recognize the new aspects and needs of the program. Just 
now, they seem to have the desire to put a lace doily over it and hope it 
will go away and become a parks program again. It would be unfortunate if 

we cannot find some agreement to proceed with the program this year because 
the same education process is going on in the states and in the communities. 
Big programs or a weakened economy or reduced federal assistance could cause 
an unfortunate lack of resolve among decisionmakers in the states and cities. 
This will quickly come back to you and a significant national opportunity 


‘to do itself some good may be lost. 


oy know the route to reorganization is remote so I ask of you, invest 

$50 million in this preservation program in FY 1982 and then go out to see 
the results. Knowing the SHPOs and the possible restrictions on other 
grant programs, I can promise that there will be positive and beneficial 


results. 


We have one of the few strategies which the nation can afford to help 
unique communities remain unique as they rehabilitate and restore for 
present use and pleasure and for the generations to come. It is worth 


the shared funding investment to make this happen. 
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February <i) oil 


TESTIMONY OF G, BERNARD CALLAN, 


It may be the school you went to or the place where your 
father had his storé } 9S ey not ve trully “histori corer van 
architectrual gen but it is important to you and other people 
that live in’ that hone town. “If that building should suddenly 
disappear, “Lt wowld shurt yr Aepartiof \youry pasty a> partisotiaroum 
town could never be remembered or used again. ‘To me, that is 
what preservation is all about. 

My name is G. Bernard Callan, President of Callan and Cramer, 
Inc., a wholesale auto parts dealer from Frederick, Md. I ama 
businessman, Trained to look at the bottom line, I have served 

as president of the Frederick County Chamber of Commerce and cure 
rently serve on the county's Economic and Community Development 
Commission. ..But I am also-.a preservationist,,.chairring. Frederick 
City's Historic. District..Commission and the Maryland, Association 
of Historic District Commissions representing twenty eight locally 
zoned historic districts,across,the state of Maryland, 

I have found in my home town of Frederick that preservation 
makes good dollars and sense. Because no matter how trite a phrase, 
people and business are looking for a place that offers "quality 
of life.".A place.to live and work that. does not. oodles lac fewer 
other place.A. place that. has. some character, some roots anda 
real community identity. 

Every place in the United States is becoming homogenized, 

It is all beginning to look alike. The buildings. tie "si aus eee 
-commercial strips, and developnents, Standing on U.S, 1, oneweame: 
be sure if they are standing outside of Washington, D.0,, Trenvon. 
N,v, Or Richmond, Va. It all. looks the sane,- Buu, becansetor 
historic preservation when you stand on Market Street in Frederick, 
Maryland, you know where you are. ‘There is no other place in the 
country that looks the same. 

That. identity, built upon the preservation. and. reuse soe 


commercial and residential buildings in the town has led to one 


\ 
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of the nost successful revitalization efforts in the United States, | 
And, it did not just happen because we planted trees or put. im 
new Sidewalks, We, in Frederick have found that we can maintain 
the character of our town and save money by rehabilitating and F 
preserving old buildings. We have found that historic preservation 
increases the bottom line value of our community. By reusing 
existing buildings, more sewers, roads, and street lights do not 
Meavesvo Pe Dulit, And, of course, the tax base improves, 
But, most important of all, it gives the citizens a place to be 
proud of and a place with a past on which to build a future, 

Nuch has been written about how large cities such as Baltimore, 
have used historic preservation to bring back a CLEYs «te WOlKS 
yust as well, yust as profitably, in small towns too. 

The Feds and the state historic preservation offices have not 
done that. Hard working volunteers have. And, it will continue 
to be the volunteers in a community that make the real gains in 
historic preservation. It does not make sense to reinvent the 
wheel everytime. We can learn from others all across the country. 
Like a carpenter , we cannot work without training and the proper 
tools, wWe need the professionals at the state and federal levels 
to get the tools and training to the volunteers. 

We need the National Register Program to designate and 
protect important properties in out community. 

ve need the provisions and administration of the rehabilitation 
provisions of the Tax Reform Act of 1976. to convince businessm:n 
to rehabilitate income producing properties, 


Ve need the technical and educational materials and seminars 


provided to us by the state historic preservation offices and 


technical preservation services to make intelligent decisions. 

The professionals need the funding to get the tools to the 
volunteers at the local level, I urge you as a businessman anda 
local preservationist to fully fund the National Historic Preservation 
Act at the 50 million dollar level. 

I look on the time and energy I have put into historic preservation 
as an investment for the future of ny family and my home tman, I 
look on the money the Federal government puts into historic preservation 
as an investment in the future of our country. Thank you, 
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Maryland Historical Trust 


STATEMENT OF J. RODNEY LITTLE TO THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 


“Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 


I am Rodney Little, Director of the Maryland Historical Trust and 
President of the National Conference of State Historic Preservation Officers. 
I am grateful for this opportunity to appear before you to explain why the 
National Historic Preservation Program should be funded at an amount no less 
than $50 million for FY1982. 


The Administration has recommended a cut of 100% in funding to the 
States. Some might call this cut unwise, others might characterize it as 
unfair -- I can believe only that it must have been uninformed. 


I understand that officials of the Department of the Interior have 
stated that the nation's historic preservation goals can be achieved by 
reliance on private sector projects under the incentives of the Tax Reform 
Act instead of grants. The record in this program certainly has been 
impressive to date, but.it would not have happened without the active parti- 
cipation of the States. 


The National Historic Preservation Program is not a typical Federal 
program and is by no means a typical categorical grant program. The mandates 
to identify, evaluate and protect the nation's irreplaceable historic resources 
are administered by the Federal government; but the overwhelming burden of 

/ implementation rests on the shoulders of the States. Let me give you just two 
examples: 


-I mentioned the rehabilitation projects stimulated by the 
incentives of the Tax Reform Act. During the last year in 
Maryland our staff processed projects under this program 
representing a total rehabilitation investment of over $18 
million; this was accomplished with an expenditure of less 
than $20,000 -- only one half of which was Federal dollars. 
Our staff explained the program to developers, conducted on- 
site inspections, assisted in the preparation of applications, 
and assisted in design alterations — the Department of. the 
Interior performed the final review and certification of 
application documents. 


-Under Statute all Federal agencies are required to conduct 
assessments of impacts their projects will have on historic 
properties and to follow specified procedures in resolving 
adverse effects. During the past year, our staff in Maryland 
conducted reviews and provided technical assistance for 


Shaw House, 21 State Circle, Annapolis, Maryland 21401 (301)269-2212, 269-2438 
Department of Economic and Community Development 
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approximately 3,000 such Federally sponsored, assisted and 
permitted undertakings. Of this number, all but twelve 
(12) cases were resolved by our office without recourse to 
further Federal involvement. 


The listing of properties on the National Register of Historic Places — 
the eligibility threshold for the Tax Reform Act benefits -- is also a dis- 
proportionately State-implemented activity. Conservatively estimated, the 
ratio of State to Federal man hours in this area of the program is 8 to l. 

And the comparisons are similar across all other components of the program. 


The message here should be clear. The people of the nation, the 
Congress and the Executive have repeatedly renewed their committment to the 
preservation of our historic resources -- most recently in the strongly 
bipartisan passage of the Historic Preservation Amendments of 1980. Someone 
must implement the statutory mandates to identify, evaluate, protect and 
enhance our historic properties. If you cut the States out of this process, 
you will be eliminating efforts that the Federal budget presently supports 
at fifty cents on the dollar. Federalize this program and you will see 
greatly increased expenditures — in salary structure alone -- for a reduced 
product. 


The existing Federal-State partnership in historic preservation should 
become a model for Federal programs in the eighties, not one of the first 
victims of uninformed budget cuts. Our efforts are aimed at, and our impetus 
comes from, goals defined at the community and neighborhood levels. The 
meager Federal funds provided to my State have been matched at a ratio of 
7 to 1 by combined State, local and private commitments — a ratio representa- 
tive of the 57 States and Territories. We deal productively with the 
nation's most unrecognized, neglected, and single largest centta. investment, 
our existing buildings and communities. 


The rationale for historic preservation is often based on economic 
and community development contributions such as generation of investment 
capital and employment and energy conservation. The cost benefit ratio draws 
developers to historic preservation. It is not, however, what keeps the 57 
State Historic Preservation Officers and the citizens involved in and committed 
to historic preservation. Rather, we stay in historic preservation because the 
heritage of this Country merits our commitment and more. That is not to say 
we are not realists. We do not come to preservation with blinders on to the 
real world. I can think of no better statement of this credo than the following: 


Let us not be mistaken. We are by no means desirous of 
retaining what is old, merely because it is old. We would 
have all dilapidated buildings, as well as all ruinous 
laws and customs, carefully leveled to the ground, forth- 
with, and better ones put in their places...No friend are 
we to the rotten structures of the past...It is only where 
upstarts would pull down something noble...and true, that 
we cry, "Stay your hand, leveler." It is only when 
honorable...memorials of the good which the past has sent 
us is jeopardized, that we would raise our voice in warning 
and indignation. To all destruction which is a necessary 
-precedent to man's glory, comfort or freedom, we say, "God 


76-640 O - 81 - 89 
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Speed!"...This, but no more. What we have that is good, 
that is fully equal to our present capacities and wants 
that, if destroyed, would doubtless be replaced by some- 
thing not half as excellent: let it stand! 


Walt Whitman, 1845 
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STATEMENT OF ORIN LEHMAN, COMMISSIONER OF PARKS AND RECREATION 
feo tAte HISTORIC PRESERVATION OFFICER FOR NEW YORK, IN 
CONFUNCTION WITH THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF STATE HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION OFFICERS (NCSHPO) PRESENTATION TO THE APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, D.C. 24 FEBRUARY 1981. 


We are please to have an opportunity to 
discuss historic preservation and its importance to 
New York State. | 

Since the historic preservation program's 
inception in 1968, Federal monies to New York have 
totalled some $8.8 million with a high of $1.89 
million in 1979. For 1981, New York will receive 
only $645,000, 3.5¢ for each New Yorker, hardly 
a case of throwing around Federal money. 

As=“part of-the Department “of the ‘Interior's 
cuts in Historic Preservation Fund monies for the 
states, New York was cut by 35% in 1980. It was 
Guteagain by-another 534° 41n: 1981... This program 
has already been cut for New York alone to one-third 
of what it was 18 months ago. We share the desire 


of the administration and the Congress to reduce 


waste and inefficiency and to insure cost effective- 


ness. And we feel that historic preservation programs 


do just that---and then some---and they do it now. 
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The’ program 1S°a' modest one but ihistorie 
preservation 1S) not like’ the old fairy’ taler about 
stone .soup+--we have to7stant> somewhere) andowitn 
something. State historic preservation programs 
have already taken a more than equitable share of 
Federal budget cuts. Fortunately, the state 
programs are still in place, “almve---buc kic aan 
at the, prospect. cofsfurther cuts: 

Has torre preservation programs have been 
the model of low overhead government. Historic 
preservation is perhaps the most.conservatiuve 
program in government, both fiscally and intel=— 
lectually, in‘ that 1t anvolves ‘the tradi tron. 
American virtues of prudence, thrift and making do 
with what we have. 

The State historic preservation program 
is not an Option.of the’ Setretary -of ‘the Inter uoee 
something which we should bring to the attention 
of the budget cutters. The Secretary of the Inter ioe 
is mandated to administer a program of grants-in-aid 
for State projects and programs just as hevis 
mandated to do the same in conjunction with the 

National Trust. We might point out that if the rule 
of first things: first were to apply, the Historic 
Preservation Amendments of 1980 call for State programs 
ahead of their mandate for Trust programs. The wStares 


and the people need them both. 
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Federal funds for acquisition and develop- 
ment in New York have leveraged other public dollars 
Meet hon Or. 5.1 fOr high priority projects. Every 


year the ratio of applicants has been from seven to 


nine times as many as we could satisfy. Each of 
those applicants was prepared to match the Federal 
dollar, some of them offered a match of as much as 
10:1. Indeed, the historic preservation program has 
Bervcusaseagcatalyst forall kinds of public and 


private investment in the reuse and development of 


Newey OrK' S Historic, resources; 

New York's National Register listings include 
the Brooklyn Bridge and the Statue of Liberty---no 
surprises there. But the Register also lists Greenwich 
Village, neighborhoods in Albany's Center Square, towns 
and hamlets, and resources as rich and varied as 
important Seneca tribal sites, ethnic neighborhoods, 
Radio City Music Hall and Saratoga Springs, some 1100 


listings comprising 35,000 individual properties all 


over the state. 

The program is especially important in those 
neighborhoods designated as historic districts where 
designation has made it possible for more than $100 
million in private investment to be certified for 
benefits under the Tax Reform Act. That program 


requires the allocation of about $50,000 1n-statt 
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costs for its administration. "We consider those 
Féderal dollars” wellsspent. “In many ways. sia 
Federal monies for this program serve as a big 

incentivé to other public and private investmener 

In edopting tnetHrs £07 ie Preservation Act 
of 1980, the Congress reiterated its belief that 
the presérvation of historic properties was In 
the public*“interest.” It still is. *PresServat tomes 
have done a good job in the past and they have 
demonstrated their ability and their desire to do 
an ‘even better Jobsan toe srueune. 

These programs have served as a tool for 
helping communities and private property owners to 
help themselves in ways which promise long-term 
benefits in terms of housing and commercial develop- 
ment. Preservation has brought families and young 
people back to the cities and” towns aS participanes 
in one of the most dynamic social and economic trends 
in American society today. 

And in New York and elsewhere, preservation 
1s energy and resource efficient, it contributes to 
social stability and to efforts to improve the tax 


bases of Counties, towns’ and; Cities. 
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In our state, historic preservation is as 
American as apple pie and as easy to defend as 
motherhood. It is economical and good for the 
economy,,..itariswhealthy,.i€*cis sensible; 1tyis 
pood to--look, at, it ‘créeates pride’, it reinforces 
a sense of place and identity and it is good 


fore the spirtt’. 
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Ms. Situ. I am Ann Smith. I am Deputy Commissioner of Parks 
for Preservation for New York State. I am here to represent Orin 
-Lehman. 

I am pleased to have an opportunity to discuss with you historic 
preservation and its importance to New York State. Since the 
inception of Federal funding for the Historic Preservation Program 
- in- 1968, Federal monies to New York have totalled some $8.8 
* million with a high of $1.89 million. 

Federal Historic Preservation Fund monies for New York State 
were cut by 35 percent in 1980 and by another 53 percent in 1981. 

At a Federal funding level of $32.5 million this year, New York 
will receive only $645,000. That is 3.5 cents for each New Yorker. 
This is hardly a case of our throwing around Federal money. We 
cannot do our job with less. 

Like almost everyone else, we share the desire of the administra- 
tion and the Congress to reduce waste and inefficiency and to 
ensure cost effectiveness. We feel that historic preservation pro- 
grams do just that, and then some, and they do it now. 

State historic preservation programs have already taken a more 
than equitable share cf Federal budget cuts. Fortunately, the State 
programs are still in place—alive but kicking at the prospect of 
further cuts. 

We think that historic preservation programs have been the 
model of low overhead government. Historic preservation is indeed 
conservative by nature for it involves the traditional American 
virtues of prudence, thrift and making do with what we have. 

As we see it, the State historic preservation program is hardly an 
option of the Secretary of the Interior. We would suggest that the 
Secretary is mandated by Congress to administer a program of 
grants-in-aid for State projects and programs just as he is mandat- 
ed to do the same in conjunction with the National Trust. 

We feel an effective response to both mandates is in the best 
interest of the states and of the people. 

Ms. Chatfield-Taylor has spoken of New York City’s Landmark 
Commission’s work. However, throughout New York State Federal 
funds for acquisition and development in all our communities have 
leached other public dollars at a ratio of three to one for high 
priority projects. 

Every year the ratio of applicants has been from seven to nine 
times as many as we could satisfy. Each of those applicants was 
prepared to match Federal dollars, some of them offered a match of 
as much as 10 or 20 to 1. 

Indeed, the historic preservation program has served as a cata- 
lyst for all kinds of public and private investment in the reuse and 
development of New York’s historic resources. 

Our National Register listings include the Brooklyn Bridge and 
the Statue of Liberty no surprises there. 

However, the Register also lists Greenwich Village, neighbor- 
hoods in Albany’s Central Square, towns and hamlets, and re- 
sources as rich and varied as important Seneca tribal sites, ethnic 
neighborhoods, Radio City Music Hall, and Saratoga Springs. We 
have some 1,100 listings comprising 35,000 individual properties all 
over the state. 
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The program is especially important in those neighborhoods 
which are designated as historic districts. There the designation 
has made it possible for more than 100 million in private invest- 
ment to be certified for benefits under the Tax Reform Act. That 
program requires the allocation of about 50,000 Federal dollars for 
our costs for its administration. 

The Tax Act has played a crucial role in the $25 million in 
private investment in the rehabilitation of the Chrysler Building 
listed on the National Register. 

We consider all these Federal dollars and the administration of 
programs and the small grants well spent. We think small Federal 
monies for this program serve as a big incentive to other kinds of 
public and private investment. 

In adopting the Historic Preservation Act of 1980 the Congress 
reiterated its belief that the preservation of historic properties in 
cooperation with the State was in the public interest. In New York 
we think it still is. 

We think preservation programs have served as a tool for help- 
ing communities and private property owners to help themselves in 
ways which promise long-term benefits in terms of housing and 
commercial development. 

In New York, preservation has brought families and young 
people back to the cities and towns as participants in one of the 
Hoe -dynamic social and economic trends in American society 
today. 

In New York as elsewhere, preservation is energy and resource 
efficient. It contributes to social stability and to efforts to improve 
the tax bases of counties, towns and cities. 

In our state, we think historic preservation is as American as 
apple pie and as easy to defend as motherhood. We think it is 
healthy, sensible, nice to look at, creates pride, and reinforces a 
sense of pride and identity. 

Mr. Yates. I take it you favor the program. 

Ms. Situ. I favor the program. 

Mr. CALLEN. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, actu- 
ally my business is selling automotive parts. I am a businessman 
and I look at the bottom line. I also happen to be a preservationist. 

I serve as President of the Maryland Frederick City’s Historic 
District Commission and Chairman of the Maryland Association of 
the Historic Commission. I tell you there are many people like me 
in all these organizations, business people. 

I am 40 miles up the road in Frederick. You can see what the 
dollars and cents in historic preservation has done for our town. It 
has maintained the town, maintained a way of life. 

It is a trite phrase and everybody uses it, but people are looking 
for someplace that does have a quality of life to offer to them, a 
place they can recognize, so they can tell where they are. 

You can stand on U.S. 1 outside of Washington, D.C., or 
Trenton, New Jersey, and Richmond, and you don’t know where 
you are. Every place in the country is starting to look alike, becom- 
ing homogenized. Buildings and signs are starting to look alike. 

In Frederick when you stand on Market Street you are in Fred- 
erick because we have used historic preservation to reuse buildings. 
It has made good economic sense for our city. We have got to build 
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more sewers and roads and all the stuff that goes with it. We are a 
small and conservative community. We have reinvested in our 
inner city. | 

You heard testimony that historic preservation works for the big 
cities like New York. Let me tell you, it works in the small towns, 
too, very well. There is an awful lot of small towns clear across this 
country. 

Mr. Yates. Thank you. 

Mr. CALLEN. One other thing, please. 

Mr. Yates. Surely. 

Mr. CALLEN. I am a volunteer. I must depend on professionals 
like these people. We need these people to furnish us the tools, the 
training, so we can do our job. | 

I have been in this field as a preservationist over 20 years. 
Before State and Federal monies it was a problem. We didn’t know 
what to do. Now it has become a profession and it is a profession 
that uses the dollars to help people like me get the work done. 

I look at it that we need the money and we need the full funding 
and we need as much of the funding as we can get. 

There are provisions of the 1976 Tax Act benefiting people in 
Frederick and all over this country. We need people to administer 
the program to tell us and help us to do what we have to do. 

I look on the time and energy I put into historic preservation as 
an investment for the future not only for my family but everyone. I 
would like to look upon the monies that you put into this Federal 
program as an investment for the future of the country because 
that is what it is—it is an investment and not a handout nor a 
grant. It is money well spent as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. YatEs. How many people live in Federick? 

Mr. CALLEN. Approximately 29,000 in Frederick City and about 
120,000 in Frederick County. | 

Mr. Yates. Thank you for the brevity. 

Ms. Situ. Rodney Little. 

Mr. Lirrte. Director of the Maryland Historical Trust. I will try 
to get right to the point. 

We understand many people have decided the administration’s 
proposed cuts are unfair. We feel, on the other hand, they are 
uninformed. This is evidenced by contradictory information we 
have received from the Department. We understand officials of the 
Department of the Interior have stated that the Nation’s historic 
preservation goals can be achieved by reliance on the private 
sector, projects under the incentives of the Tax Reform Act rather 
than grants to the states. 

The record in this program certainly has been impressive but it 
would not have taken place and it will not have taken place in the 
future without active participation of the states. 

The National Historic Preservation Program is not a typical 
Federal program and is by no means a typical categorical grant 
program. 

The mandates to identify, evaluate and protect the Nation’s his- 
toric resources are administered by the Federal Government but 
the overwhelming burden of implementation of this program rests 
on the shoulders of the states. 
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Let me give you just two examples. I mentioned the rehabilita- 
tion projects stimulated by the incentives of the Tax Reform Act. 

During the last year in Maryland my staff processed projects 
under this program representing a total rehabilitation investment 
of over $18 million. This was accomplished with an expenditure of 
less than $20,000 in staff and operational cost. Only one-half of this 
was with Federal dollars. 

Our staff explained the program to developers. We conducted on- 
sight inspections. We assisted in the preparation of applications, 
and assisted in design alterations, all of those time-consuming 
elements. 

The Department of the Interior, on the other hand, performed 
the final review and certification of the application of documents 
themselves. I think you can see where the workload rests in that 
particular part of the program. 

Under statute, as you are well aware, Federal agencies are re- 
quired to conduct certain assessments of adverse effects their pro- 
jects may cause on historic properties. During the past year in my 
state we conducted reviews and provided technical assistance in 
approximately 3,000 such Federally-involved projects. 

Of this number, of the total 3,000, only 12 cases had to go on 
further Federal level for resolution. Again, the overwhelming 
workload was conducted at the State level. The same is true of the 
National Register. I will not go into that. The ratio of State man 
hours to Federal man hours in this was 8 to 1. I think the message 
here is clear. The people of the nation, Congress, and the Executive 
repeatedly have renewed their commitment to preservation of our 
historic resources. 

Most recently strongly bipartisan passage of the Historic Act of 
1980, someone must implement the statutory mandates to identify, 
evaluate, protect, and enhance our historic properties. If you cut 
the States out of this process, you will be eliminating efforts that 
the Federal budget presently supports at fifty cents on the dollar. 
Federalize this program and you will see greatly increased expendi- 
tures—in salary structure alone—for a reduced product. 

Mr. KinG. I am Executive Director of the National Conference of 
State Historic Preservation Officers. 

How is it that the value of preservation, the very real economic 
value included, continues to be missed by some of our key policy- 
makers? It has been over a decade since historic preservation, the 
academic, aesthetic and character preserving program, crossed a 
line between academics and economics. An economic reevaluation 
at today’s costs of the vastly’ destructive urban renewal program 
would be enlightening. The development programs which have fol- 
lowed haven’t helped much more. In 1976, the Hon. Henry Reuss 
opened hearings on the rebirth of the American City with the 
charge that “Obviously, we lack both a theory and a program for 
helping our cities recover. These hearings are designed not to fix 
the blame for what is—there is enough to go around for all of us— 
but to seek solutions.” According to GAO, HUD spent $9.6 million 
in 1977 to evaluate results of their $11 billion fiscal year 1977 
budget. GAO commented that “... there is little agreement 
aiene policymakers on what type of program(s) will best serve the 

ation.’ 
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The historic preservation program is not HUD. Local citizens 
don’t look at us as HUD. However we do seem to be asked to do 
HUD-like jobs. People use preservation when they want to revital- 
ize without losing their community. The Tax Act, the protection 
planning process, surveys—all the elements of our program that 
are useful to such efforts. Especially useful is the fact that it is 
local and State officials who the citizens will work with. They will 
be available during the project and for years after. We are there if 
problems or questions arise and we can usually answer them on 
the spot. That makes preservation a catalyst rather than the gov- 
ernmental anchor which so maddens many of the people. Preserva- 
tion certainly may be an element of the solutions Chairman Reuss 
was looking for. 

The seed money you’ve made available to historic preservation 
has produced a bumper harvest. All over our Nation, from Ameri- 
can Samoa to Puerto Rico, preservation programs are providing 
information, assistance and guidance to ensure that valuable and 
useful properties are preserved. In every state of our Nation, pro- 
gram results far outweigh the combined governmental investments. 
Neighborhoods once known nationally for crime and decay are now 
known as the homes of innovative self-help programs, where people 
in need of housing are getting and giving a hand to fix up a house 
to be their home. Two long running programs on public television 
are on rehabilitation techniques and go into considerable detail. 
People are in need of such detailed information because they’re up 
to their elbows in plaster. People in the cities and in the country 
are fixing up our old places, long vacant factories are slowly begin- 
ning to hum again. This time there may be several small business- 
es tucked within the vast factory buildings. That works out well 
because small business ought to be able to put as much capital, as 
early as possible, into the productive end of their businesses. In 
other factories, warehouses and even in old prisons, there are 
stores and restaurants, theaters and museums, day care centers or 
housing for the elderly. Our ancestors built well and they built 
buildings remarkably adaptable to our needs now and, I suspect, 
for the needs of future generations. Just as there are some sites 
and structures of such great significance that their highest and 
best use is that of the museum, there are others which ought to 
simply live out long and useful lives. 

The use of preservation as a community development strategy 
has received considerable attention. It has been brought to the 
attention of Congress as well. The Chairman of the Bath, Maine 
City Council appeared before your Senate counterparts in 1978 and 
attributed the remarkable revival of Bath to their use of preserva- 
tion as a strategy. Senators Patrick Leahy of Vermont and Max 
Baucus of Montana regularly hold well-attended Main Street Revi- 
talization Seminars in their states. In community after community, 
people are finding it is much easier to embroider private invest- 
ment, foundation grants and Federal funding around a common 
strategy and, since the goal is redevelopment, the only common 
unifier seems to be the heritage of the existing community. | 
_ The trouble with this rosy picture is that the spread of the 
information is both slow and impeded by various governmental 
policies. Property taxes which can penalize maintenance, depreci- 
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ation schemes favoring new development rather than smart invest- 
ing, and Federal standards which favor costly new construction— 
the list is a long one and each issue spells trouble, somewhere, for 
valuable and useful properties. The Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams have started chipping away at these complex barriers. It 
took a long time to build them up and it will take a while to 
correct them. 

You have, right now, 57 State Historic Preservation Officers 
doing four-fifths of the work in the Federal-State partnership. In 
1978, when $47,121,000 of the $60 million appropriated was finally 
allocated to the states, they could tally up $219 million in non- 
Federal match which went into preservation. When we review the 
130,800 plus per year Federal actions of which we are aware, we 
find about 30,000 which have the potention to do harm to historic 
resources which range from an individual site to a large neighbor- 
hood encompassing a historic district. When we find such projects 
we advise that harm ought to be avoided, and when we've finished 
our negotiations of the site, there is either agreement to avoid the 
impact or, if damage cannot be avoided, a plan to minimize 
damage. Since minimized in our present jargon can mean a proper- 
ty being recorded and destroyed, you can see that flexibility is not 
lacking. 

The State programs do not wax fat on the government grants. 
Our average State staff at last count was 6.5 professionals and our 
administrative cost was a mere 2.5 percent. This is a remarkably 
small program when one considers that we range over the 3.2 
million square miles of the states and territories. 

With funding established at 1 for 1, our review of Federal actions 
to provide State-based planning, protection, preparation and review 
of nominations to the National Register, and negotiation and 
review of Tax Act certifications finally develops into the reality 
that some States’ offices are providing services to the Federal 
government and are contributing at last report 40 cents of State 
money to do so. This high proportion of Federal activity has the 
good effect of involving State governments in planning and assist- 
ance but it has also reduced states’ abilities to react to State issues. 
With passage of the 1980 Amendments, some policy issues have 
been resolved and now it is more a matter of funding assistance by 
the Federal Government. 

I recognize that Congress has complex inner conflicts and that 
politics must be part of your calculus. The systems’ checks and 
balances are maddening to live and plan with but I’m sure they 
serve a needed function. At some point, however, good programs 
doing the job set for them and doing it well should find relief from 
the artificial barriers and be focused on as a national goal. The 
evidence now points that the balance should be in favor of preser- 
vation. We offer quite direct and small scale strategies for many 
problems at many levels. The process reinvolved the people in their 
own government. This political reinvolvement is not an insignifi- 
cant issue. The rapidly declining faith we hold as Americans for 
our own institutions holds terrible portents. Please don’t let the 
jurisdiction conflicts, the budget complexity and parliamentary pro- 
cedure derail you and this program. I understand that you might 
not want to get involved or feel perhaps that Interior should not 
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get involved in a broad historic preservation program, a program 
once compatible’ with the mandate of the National Park Service, 
which now needs higher visibility and flexibility. Until the system 
is changed, however, you are our Subcommittee and you are the 
Members who must spend the time to delve the depths of the 
preservation program. 

There is a way, of course, to eliminate the present program from 
the roster of government agencies. Simply bring all programs to- 
gether, decide that it would be national policy to review the struc- 
tures and sites of the nation and develop policies which will strike 
out all governmental imbalances created between old and new 
construction, create a capital investment drive and get out of the 
way. At the very worst, communities will be bothered by tourists, _ 
but that isn’t bad when one considers the less attractive problems 
seen in cities. People may be displaced as the law of supply and 
demand runs its American course. Older properties in many areas 
of the country are very sought after. Capitol Hill is a good exam- 
ple. Taxes which rise to reflect rapid appreciation, neighbors sell- 
ing out to move away, all are sufferers of supply and demand. The 
finite number of useful and desirable historic properties available 
in any area may be a large figure, but finite nonetheless. Diplace- 
ment preventing strategies are even now being used in many states 
as we face the high demand for a resource which daily grows more 
scarce. This scarcity has given rise to the preservation of more and 
more ordinary housing structures and even such oddities as the 
vacant corner gas station—now a day care center—and the corner 
store—now a corner store. The supply of reusable structures are 
available and could be filling demands of all sorts and all levels if 
only we have the national resolve to fix up instead of tearing down 
only to rebuild again. If all policies which prejudice development 
decisions were to cease and taxes were to be collected as a direct 
percentage on the dollar, with no deductions, shelters, et cetera, 
again removing imbalances, I anticipate that existing structures 
would come into their own. The supply side economists would 
certainly be attracted by the rapidity with which an old plant can 
come back on line, possibly with its own hydro plant—it once was a 
water-powered mill—producing low-cost power giving more flexibil- 
ity to product pricing. But back to reality. We are before you, the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on the Interior. By a quirk of 
history your Committee must consider this preservation program 
and make yourself acquainted with its contributions, problems and 
economics. 

We understand your problems as we begin again to assist the 
Department of the Interior to recognize the new aspects and needs 
of the program. Just now, they seem to have the desire to put a 
lace doily over it and hope it will go away and become a parks 
program again. It would be unfortunate if we cannot find some 
agreement to proceed with the program this year because the same 
education process is going on in the states and in the communities. 
Big programs or a weakened economy or reduced Federal assist- 
ance could cause an unfortunate lack of resolve among decision 
makers in the states and cities. This will quickly come back to you 
wat a significant national opportunity to do itself some good may 

e lost. 
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I know the route to reorganization is remote so I| ask of you, 
invest $50 million in this preservation program in fiscal year 1982 
and then go out to see the results. Knowing the SHPOs and the 
possible restrictions on other grant programs, I can promise that 
there will be positive and beneficial results. 

We have one of the few strategies which the Nation can afford to 
help unique communities remain unique as they rehabilitate and 
restore for present use and pleasure and for the generations to 
come. It is worth the shared funding investment to make this 
happen. 

The states actually are not waxing particularly fat on the gov- 
ernmental grants. The average State staff now is about 6.5 profes- 
sionals and the administrative costs for this program is 2.5 percent. 
This is for a program ranging over 5.2 million miles of our states 
and territories. 

This is obviously at some point for the Committee—I understand 
you normally deal with Interior matters. You will have to move 
beyond the Interior Department and consider a total reduction in 
the budget. I suggest there are other programs, other programs of a 
developmental nature that could be cut. Historic preservation as 
you heard it testified to today has become one of the best redeve- 
lopmental tools we have in this country. 

Mr. Yates. Which programs can be cut? 

Mr. Kina. I would suggest there are some programs within HUD, 
some areas within HUD, where our programs would be directly 
funded through the savings that they would realize if they turned 
to rehabilitation. 

Mr. YATES. Which program? 

Mr. Kina. UDAG. I think many programs, if they were redirect- 
ed, savings in historic preservation would be significant. Energy 
savings, start-up costs, the fact that a shell building in the shell 
alone according to the Advisory Council on Preservation represents 
about $10 a year a square foot in the exterior brick of the shell— 
that may not be a particularly large saving in an individual build- 
ing but when you get across the country, as we saw in Savannah, it 
can set up a new highrise with their costly elevators and costly 
public structures to save. We could still do historic preservation 
and get the citizens involved rather than turning them off by these 
highrise attention centers. 

Mr. Yates. All right. 

ve Kinc. That is all I have to say. You have seen the rest of it 
today. 


Mr. YATES. Thank you very much. 

Include in the record, a letter from Congressman Tom Railsback 
of Illinois, respecting concerns felt by officials of Mount Carroll, 
Illinois for the National Register and National Trust Funding. 

Also a letter of February 23rd of Mr. Gordon J. Davis, Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Parks and Recreation of the City of 
New York. 

Also include in the record the statement by John D. Frey, of 
Pennsylvania State University. 

A letter from Robert M. Vogel, Vice President of the Society for 
Industrial Archeology, dated 23 February is to be included. The 
statement by the Honorable Maurice Meyes, Mayor of Beaumont, 
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Texas on behalf of the National League of Cities will be included. 
Also include the statement submitted by the National Wildlife 
Federation. Letters from Larry J. Wilson, Director of the Iowa 
Conservation Commission dated March 2, 1981 and John Merrill, 
President of the Society for Range Management dated March Zh 
1981 will become part of the record. 

The statement from Tom Barlow of the Natural Resources De- 
fense Council, Inc. concerning the Forest Service budget is to be 
included also. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 

[Statements follow:] 
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TOM RAILSBACK aeeceatO4 


| 191w District, ILLINoIs Raveurn House Orrice BulLDins 
WaAsnHiIncTon, D.C. 20515 
COUNTIES: AREA: 202-225-5903 
ci were Congress of the United States oe 
onsen Gan en am ttre 3) House of Representatives Aer, epee 
BUREAU (FAIRFIELD, GOLD, GREENVILLE AND AREA: 309-794-1681 
Lee ee oe! HARMON, MARION, Washington, B.C, 20515 
—— ee BAA, Room 235 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE Febru ary 24 ; 1981 rea copaes-azs sim 


COMMITTEE ON 
NARCOTICS ABUSE AND 
CONTROL 


| The Honorable Sidney Yates, Chairman 
! Subcommittee on Interiors 

i House Committee on Appropriations 
B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


| Dear Mr. Chairman: 


I have recently been advised that the Subcommittee on Interior 
of the House Conmittee on Appropriations, is holding hearings this 
week on funding for the National Register and the National Trust. 


Several officials of Mt. Carroll, Illinois, have contacted me 
to express their concern over possible cutbacks in this program. 
Mt. Carroll is a recipient of these funds for three separate projects 
of some inportance to the community. I do hope that every. serious 
consideration will be given to this matter. 


Thank you for your time and consideration. 


With warm regards, I am 


Sincerely, 


TOM RAILSBACK 
Member of Congress 


| TFR/ges 
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The City of New York The Arsenal 


830 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10021 
Department of Parks and Recreation Gordon i beve 


Commissioner 


February 23, 1981 


StONEY R. YATES, M.C. 


Hon. Sidney Yates 

Chairman 

Subcommittee on Interior 
Appropriations Committee 

U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 


Dear Congressman Yates: 


I regret that I cannot be available to appear 
personally before your subcommittee during this week's 
hearings on 1982 Department of the Interior appropria- 
tions: of all the times that we have solicited your 
assistance on behalf of Interior's funding programs 
.this is clearly the most critical. 


We in New York City are shocked and dismayed at the 
current outlook not only in terms of funding, but also 
in terms of the Department of the Interior itself. Never 
in his speech did the President even acknowledge the 
existence of this agency which has, for many years, 
strongly supported local park investments. Further, we 
understand that all of the major Interior funding pro- 
grams are slated for elimination: 


- The Urban Park and Recreation Recovery Program, 
the only program providing direct aid for parks 
in urban areas, faces a total rescission of 1981 
funds and no future appropriations. 


- Similarly, the Land and Water Conservation Fund, 
which provides grant assistance for outdoor rec-~ 
reation and historic preservation projects, is 
slated for major cuts in 1981 and subsequent 
termination. 


Equally distressing, the granting agency itself, the 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service, has, we 
are told, been abolished by a recent Secretarial order. 
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Bluntly stated, the result of these actions, coupled 
with the simultaneous cancellation of the federal CETA 
program, will be to withdraw virtually all federal finan- 
cial support for local park improvements. More distur- 
bing than the monetary loss however are the policy impli- 
cations of such decisions: they seem to clearly signal 
that there is no federal interest in preserving local park 
and open space facilities. 


We urge that you and the members of the subcommittee 
on Interior strongly recommend continued federal support 
for local park improvement programs. We of course recog- 
nize that these are times of change and re-assessment and 
that the resulting programs may ultimately develop in a 
form (and at a funding level) quite different that the 
traditional Interior programs of the last few years. For 
the moment, the main concern is that there is continuity 
in some form and that federal policy reflect interest 
rather than abandonment. 


We request that the text of this letter be incor- 
porated into the formal record of the public hearings 
held by your committee on February 23rd and 24th. In 
advance, our thanks for your consideration. 


Sincerely, 


ee 


Gordon J. Davis 
Commissioner 
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Statement of Dr. John C. Frey, Director of the Institute for Research on Land and Water Resources, 
The Pennsylvania State University, to a hearing of the House Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee 


on Interior, February 24, 1981. 


| am Dr. John C. Frey, Professor of Land Economics and Director of the Institute for Research 
on Land and Water Resources at The Pennsylvania State University. My statement urges your continued 
support of the research program administered by the Office of Water Research and Technology, under 


the auspices of the Water Resources Research Act of 1964 (PL 88-379). 


in 1976 a report prepared by the Environment and Natural Resources Policy Division, Congressional 
Research Service, Library of Congress (Senate Subcommittee on Energy Research and Water Resources 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs) stated that “Perhaps the most significant accomplishment 
of the . . . . program has been the establishment of a competent network of water resource research 
institutes. These centers of expertise have galvanized the water research programs of the university 
community into a national problem-solving effort. A focus on national, regional, and state problems 
has emerged. Critical water problems are identified, research Priorities established, and research is 
implemented to solve these problems. Greater direction and coordination of water research at all levels 
has developed. The institutes have become active in disseminating information and the transfer of 
technology . . . . For the relatively wasiPaerst investment in this program, it has attained a stature 
and potential for warding off future crises in the water resources field that should be recognized ana 


strenthened.” 


These statements are even more valid today, than when first made. Recently under the direction 
of the OWRT administration, the institutes entered into an even more comprehensive effort to identify 
current and emerging water problems in their respective states and to tailor a five-year research program 
to address these needs. Subsequently, the individual state efforts were aggregated into regional perspectives, 
which ultimately will be translated into national Priorities. This exercise effectively crystalized the 
continuing dialogue the institutes have had over the years with state water officials and water experts. 
At a time when it is felt by many that the next national resource crisis will be that of water, it is 
critical to sustain an organizational structure that brings objectivity to water resource management, in 
a manner that can accommodate the viewpoints of governmental agencies, private business, and 


environmental organizations which frequently are quite different. 
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In my own experience as Director of a water research program for the past seventeen years, it 
has been gratifying to observe the Pennsylvania Water Research Center grow and mature to the point 
where it is looked to and recognized as a competent and professional organization, knowledgeable in 
the water problems of the state and capable of mobilizing research expertise to address these problems. 
Reviewing our Center program for the past two years, | found that we were involved with eleven separate 
research projects funded directly by those agencies in our state that have interests in water. In each 
case our help was sought and we were able to respond effectively. This kind of program confidence 
and rapport does not occur overnight. It takes the continuing presence of a viable organization, one 
committed to problem solution, and one with the resources to do research in problem areas before 


they emerge as critical. 


The support of the Office of Water Research and Technology through the annual cooperative program 


has been critical to us in sustaining this presence and in initiating anticipatory research efforts. 


With your indulgence, | would like to submit a few examples of some programs that have been 


pursued through the Pennsylvania Water Center. 


The current water shortage in the Northeast, following on the heels of a similar occurrence in 
California, has vividly demonstrated our dependence and vulnerability to water supply shortfalls. Alerted 
in 1975 by concerned state water agency personnel to the problems associated with supply availability, 
Water Center researchers initiated a program of study designed to examine the impact and serviceability 
of home water saving devices on water use and to evaluate public incentives for the adoption of continuing 


water conservation programs. As a consequence, we were ready, when this drought occurred, to translate 


the results of our studies into action through our technology transfer program. 


Supply availability problems in the Northeast and elsewhere have focused our attention more intensely 
on groundwater for resource development. Early work at our Center, funded through the OWRT program, 
has led to the. development of a method to locate highly productive water wells. Now widely used by 
engineers and geologists in the United States, the advantages of locating water wells by fracture-trace 
mapping methods are primarily economic. According to recent National Water Well Association figures, 


it costs about $2,000 to drill a private domestic well, $8,000 to drill an irrigation well and $30,000 
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to drill a municipal or industrial well. It does not take many unsuccessful wells drilled at these costs 
to add up to a sizeable sum of money. Fracture-trace location of water wells consistently results in 
yields up to 50 times higher than the average for a given rock type in a given area and also reduces 
the chances of drilling an unproductive well. Widely publicized by OWRT through its recently initiated 
Water Research Capsule Report series, this methodology is finding ever increasing use, at a time when 


it is most needed. 


Faced with the complex problems of stream degradation due to nutrient imbalance, the Water Center ' 
initiated what turned out to be a long term program of study focused on the land disposal of treated 
wastewaters for the removal of nutrients. Sustained over time by funding from the annual cooperative 
and matching grant programs of OWRT the feasibility and efficiency of the system was demonstrated, 
environmental impacts evaluated, and design criteria developed. Merging with the national environmental 
consciousness of the early seventies, it was soon recognized as a fundamentally sound method for 
accommodating waste treatment objectives as well as for recycling reclaimed water for further use. Adopted 
by the EPA, national policy today requires that land disposal be examined as a first alternative for 
proposed advanced waste treatment. Without the sustaining support of OWRT or the continuing efforts 
of a Center program dedicated to pursuing long term goals, one can only wonder if this alternative 
would exist today. 

Required by the Environmental Protection Agency to cease disposing of treated wastewater sludge 
in the ocean by 1982, the City of Philadelphia turned to the Pennsylvania Water Center for help. On 
line, five years of basic research, funded through the Office of Water Research and Technology, focused 
on the utility of using treated wastewater sludge to revegetate strip oaned areas. With feasibility 
documented and anticipated environmental effects monitored and evaluated, a 10-acre demonstration 
site was established near Scranton in 1978. The success of this program led to the establishment of 
an additional 2,100 acres in Westmoreland, Somerset, Venango, Cambria, and Clarion Counties from 
1979 through 1981. Faced with revegetation costs of up to $5,000 per acre, this alternative is working 
to the benefit of coal mine operators in Pennsylvania as well as to the City of Philadelphia. As of 
December 1980, the City of Philadelphia has ceased its ocean dumping practice and will be cycling 
some 160,000 tons of sludge per year for the reclamation of up to 1,500 acres per year of strip mined 
areas in Pennsylvania. As a result of this success, the City of Baltimore has taken steps to develop its 


own sludge disposal demonstration program, with the help of our Water Center personnel. 
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May | suggest, gentlemen, that these are not isolated cases of research successes. Similar examples 


can be found in all of the state water institute programs. 


It has been my experience that our most dramatic successes have occurred where our faculty 
researchers have been allowed to pursue a program theme continuously over time, allowing for the pitfalls, 
misdirections, and frustrations that accompany any inquiry into the unknown. Meshing this with an 
organizational structure that can identify critical problem areas, initiate and sustain research efforts, and 
translate results into action programs by interfacing the researchers and his results with ider.tified user 
groups, one has a formula which, at least, has worked for us. The OWRT program, as currently structured, 


is ideally suited to this type of endeavor. 


Technology transfer is a vital part of our research and development effort. It is a two-way 
communication process that on the one hand funnels research knowledge to individuals, agencies, and 
municipalities with water resources problems, and on the other, feeds research needs information back 
to the research community. This process is essential in obtaining the maximum benefit from each research 
dollar expended. Pennsylvania technology transfer has been a part of the Institute’s program for the 
past 10 years. During that time, the program has grown from a small OWRT seed money grant into 
a multifaceted cooperative program involving funds from state and other federal sources. Partnerships 
have been established with the technology delivery systems of the Cooperative Extension Service, The 
Pennsylvania Technical Assistance Program, the Environmental Protection Agency’s 208 public 
participation program, and the Continuing Education program of The Pennsylvania State University. The 
working relationships thus established have eliminated duplication of effort and provided needed water 


resources expertise to the participating agencies. 


The depth of service of these efforts is illustrated by these statements from a recent publication 
entitled “Water Technology Transfer’ which is attached as Exhibit A. | quote: “’a town is hit by a 
moratorium on sewer connections, blocking new construction. An abandoned coal mine spills acid into 
a mountain stream. Hydrogen sulfide pollutes a dairy farmer’s well, forcing him to boil drinking water 
and preventing his cows from reaching full milk production. Trout fishermen want to purify a polluted 


stream but don’t know where to get help. 


These are a few of the many problems solved by . .. . Penn State’s Institute for Research on 


or 


Land and Water Resources .... 
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A detailed documentation of each of these accomplishments is included in the report -- it described 


very clearly what our Institute is doing. 


In 1976 a thumbnail accounting of one of our OWRT Matching Grant projects (B-005-PA) was 
undertaken to determine benefits of the research to the people of Pennsylvania. The project developed 
a new method of locating water wells that was vastly superior to anything previously available. The 
cursory accounting revealed that 123 communities, industries, and individuals utilized the technology. 
The savings in groundwater development costs were estimated to exceed 32 million dollars. If additional 
benefits accruing from the location of new industry and the development of groundwater rather than 
more expensive surface water were included, the total benefits would be far higher. To put this 32 
million dollar figure into perspective, please consider that allotment program funds provided to our 
Institute from the beginning of the program in 1965 until 1976, the year ae accounting was made, 
were a little over one million dollars. The estimated benefits of the technology program exceed this 
amount by 32 to 1. | submit to you that this is a pretty good investment in anybody’s book -- one 
which speaks highly of the University -- OWRT water resources. research partnership. | am confident 
that a more detailed cost analysis would reveal even greater benefits than those stated, and | encourage 


more of these analyses. 


The Pennsylvania Institute’s technology transfer program and those of other institutes in the OWRT 
~ state partnership are not possible without your continued support. This program has in the past been 
funded at a very modest level, but with state Participation has demonstrated an unusually high return 
on investment. If this program is not sustained, the inevitability of a national water. crisis will become 


much closer to a reality. 


| 
| 
| 
; 
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Z| SOCIETY FOR 
0G) OA INDUSTRIAL 
ARCHEOLOGY 


23 February 1981 


Honorable Sydney Yates 

Chairman, House Interior Appropriations Subcom ttee 
Rayburn House Office Building, Room B-308 
Washington, D.C. |» 20515 


Dear Congressman Yates: 


We understand that you will be conducting hearings February 24-25 on the 
FY 1982 budget for the Heritage Conservation & Recreation Service (HCRS). We write 
concerning one of the HCRS programs: the National Architectural & Engineering Record, 
and more specifically, the Historic American Engineering Record, or HAER, as it is 
known to its friends and constituency groups. 


HAER was established in 1969 under a tripartite agreement among the National 
Park Service, the Library of Congress, and the American Society of Civil Engineers. 
If I am not mistaken, HAER became a line item in the Department of the Interior's 
appropriation budget in 1971. Since then, with modest annual appropriations from 
your subcommittee and the dedication and hard work of a small professional staff, 
HAER has become the world standard bearer in the identification and documentation of 
our technological patrimony. A quote from "Industrial Heritage," a policy statement 
published by the Association for Industrial Archaeology (England) and the Council for 
British Archaeology will illustrate this point. "A model of what can be achieved by 
state support for this sort of recording has recently been provided by the Historic 
American Engineering Record, which has undertaken the systematic and thorough Fe coriine 
of American industrial structures to a high standard of professional excellence." 

This accolade comes from the country that was the birthplace of the industrial 
revolution and is the foremost nation in integrating the physical remains of its 
industrial and engineering heritage into its cultural and social fabric. 


Now that HAER is being returned to the agency that was principally responsible 
for its creation in 1969 the membership of the Society for Industrial Archeology 
respectfully request that you and your committee recognize the remarkable accomplish- 
ments of the Historic American Engineering Record by continuing to appropriate a_ 
suitable level of funds in FY 1982. 


Sincerely yours, 
Rober@ M. Vogel 
‘ Vice President 
cc: Assoc. Director for Cultural Programs, HCRS 


Chief, NAER, HCRS 
aera Chief, HAER, NAER 


Room 5020 National Museum of History & Technology Smithsonian Institution | Washington, DC 20560 


76-640 0 - 81 - 90 
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of ~ 20004 Mayor. Indianapolis 
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Alan Beats 


STATEMENT BY 
the Honorable Maurice Meyers 
Mayor of 


Beaumont, Texas 


on behalf of the - 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES 


on the 
URBAN PARKS AND RECREATION RECOVERY eee 
before the ; 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 


U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


February 23, 1981 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of sc cob tin Serle 

I am JAS gree Mayor of Beaumont, Texas. I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to testify on behalf of the 
"National League of Cities and in support of the Urban Parks 
Program. The National League of Cities, through its network 
of state municipal leagues and direct member cities, represents 
15,000 municipalities throughout the country. 

The Urban Parks and Recreation Recovery Program is a 
matching grant program designed to target aid to distressed 
cities for the revitalization of park and recreation systems. 

The heart of UPARR is the provision of close to home indoor 

and outdoor recreational opportunities where the needs are greatest 
‘and for those inner city residents unable to utilize the more 
distant state and federal facilities. It is the only federal 
program. serving specifically this purpose. 

In a time of severe Budget restraints, for both the federal 
government and local governments, I ask you to evaluate the 
effects a relatively small amount of federal funds has had in 
stimulating community investment, saving existing facilities from 
decay and encouraging creative planning and uses. 

Since the original grant round in 1979, $123.9 million have 
been awarded through 535 grants. This is a relatively small amount 
of Federal dollars, yet the impact has been proportionally greater 
because. of a strategy of using federal funds in a catalytic role. 
Matching grant awards favor the cases where federal funds will 
have the greatest leverage on other capital funding and,where 
committments are made to continue operation and maintenance of 


the recreation system. 
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Funding requirements are designed to evoke public partici-. 
pation, state financial involvement and partnerships between 
public and private organizations and interest groups. UPARR 
has stimulated a state’ role in urban recreation. Eighteen 
states have contributed financially to UPARR projects. 

The Stallings Recreation Center in New Orleans, using an 
$80,000 state match was rehabilitated with a UPARR grant. ‘There 
was a close working relationship with a local neighborhood asso- 
ciation and the project served as a catalyst for the’ revitalization 
of 4 low income neighborhoods. 

In my city of Beaumont, Texas, we have received only one 
Urban Park Grant but that single grant has had a definite and — 
‘positive impact on the entire recreation system. All four of 
the parks funded under this program are found in the older eastern 
portion o£ the City, where the majority of Beaumont's distressed 
population is located. The need is especially great for the re- 
habilitation of recreation facilities in these neighborhoods 
because these areas have the highest concentrations of youths 
under eighteen in the city. The planning that is an integral 
part of the UPARR Program has greatly assisted my city in re- 
developing the entire recreation system for the benefit of the 
citizens of Beaumont. I believe this is an important element of 
-the program and has leveraged not only additional funds from out- 
side sources but has given a greater impetus to our rehabilitation 


program. 
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NLC strongly supports the program's emphasis on the need 
for rehabilitation of existing facilities. Preventing decline 
in existing investments now will mean substantial future savings, 
particularly when coupled with a committment by cities to main- 
tain these facilities. For most cities this is a one time grant 
to stimulate recovery. 

Interest among our city membership in the program has been 
high: UPARR makes a substantial contribution to local efforts 
to rebuild cities by revitalizing one of the key amenities that 
make urban life attractive. People want and need recreation 
opportunities for their physical and emotional well being. Yet, 
particularly now as local governments are asked to take on 
‘greater responsibility with limited funds, many cities can afford 
to meet only the most basic»service needs and maintenance. A 
Limited federal role in urban recreation is necessary. 

The Administration has proposed elimination of this program 
in order to redirect funds to the National Park System. But the 
low income, inner city resident is often unable to utilize those 
facilities, which are usually located some distance from population 
centers. 

According to statistics of. the U.S. Department of Interior, 
the typical user of a National Park has significantly more education 
-and income than the general public. Furthermore, DOI research 
has shown that people clearly prefer. funding of many small nearby 
‘parks rather than large parks across the country. 

I ask the Committee to look carefully at the side effects 
of this redirection of funds and to consider the benefit to more 


well off individuals .at the expense of the lower income city 


resident. 
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We urge this subcommittee and the full Appropriations Committee 
to butte funding this program as authorized by Congress in 
the Urban Parks Recovery Act. NLC believes that the park and 
"recreation systems are. essential in the battle to diminish £8LEHeE 
urban erosion. The Urban Parks Program is a successful and popular 
program which has demonstrated the best efforts of communities to 
resolve their own problems and has supported the most committed ~— 


and creative applicants. 
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February 24, 1981 


U.S. Department of the Interior FY 82 Appropriations 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
FOR THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


The Federation submits the following comments for the Subcommittee's considera- 
tion and for inclusion in the permanent record of these FY 82 appropriations 
oversight hearings. 


The Federation's comments directly address the few budget requests made 
public by the Reagan Administration. However, since detailed agency budgets 
are not yet available from the Reagan Administration, our comments generally 
identify program priorities and budgetary principles that are of concern to 

- the Federation. Reference to the Carter Administration budget request is also 
cited as appropriate. 


’ Bureau _of Land Management 


Section 318(b) of the Federal Land Policy and Management Act of 1976 (FLPMA) 
requires the Bureau of Land Management (BLM), through the Secretary of Interior, 
to submit. funding levels to Congress for fiscal years 1982-1985. These recom- 
mendations represent funding levels which BLM feels "can be efficiently and 
effectively utilized" in fulfilling Bureau responsibilities. This requirement 
of law recognizes the broad responsibilities of BLM to manage the nation's 
public lands storehouse of offshore and onshore energy and minerals, renewable 
resources such as fish and wildlife, and recreation and environmental areas 
such as wilderness. The four-year authorization mechanism reflects the need 
for correlating today's decisions with tomorrow's public resource needs. The 
NWF feels that the Carter Administration budget compares favorably with the 
Secretary's mid-level recommendations, and supports these figures as the 
minimum required to adequately carry out the responsibilities of the Bureau. 


NWF would like the Committee to take into consideration that BLM is an agency 
in transition. Since the passage of FLPMA in 1976, it has been given the new 
mission of permanent steward of the public lands for the optimum benefit of 

all people. This directive comes at a time when public land resources are 
under the almost intolerable pressures of the energy crisis, rapidly increasing 
demand for recreation, and escalating conflicts between livestock and wildlife. 
The Bureau has historically been underfunded and understaffed and generally 
ill-equipped to meet these challenges. 


If the national goal of increasing the production of energy from the public 
lands, as articulated by the new administration, is to be carried out, a 
concomitant effort to mitigate resulting renewable resource destruction must 
be made. Specifically, NWF urges that meaningful and careful resource 
analysis, including environmental analysis, be fully funded and implemented 
along with accelerated leasing. 


National Park Service 


NPS has recently undergone a period of rapid expansion and increased visitor 
use. However, personnel restrictions and appropriations have failed to keep 
pace with the System's needs. The resulting deterioration of natural resources 
and visitor services is immense and widespread, as documented in several recent 
reports. It is sound fiscal policy to provide every existing unit of the 
System with basic operating and staffing funds. These monies are essential to 
fulfill the most fundamental of the Service's goals, to protect the natural, 
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cultural, and historic resources for which the area was designated, and to 
provide for public enjoyment of these resources. To approve funding levels 
which allow continued degradation of the federal investments already 
represented in these areas is indeed a false economy. 


In this context, NWF supports the Carter request for an increase of $51 million 
for operation of the National Park System. Particularly essential within the 
operating budget is the requested increase of $13 million for resource manage- 
ment, which includes data-gathering, analysis and monitoring, information 
management and planning, and rehabilitation activities. Equally important are 
the increased requests to mitigate existing and prevent future threats to - 
park resources (+ $4.9 million), and to monitor air quality and research "acid 
rain" (+ $2.5 million). NWF urges the Subcommittee to support these funding 
levels. The Carter budget request fell below the needed level for maintenance 
activities for NPS. The well-documented public health and safety problems 
within the System justify additional funds in this category. NWF encourages 
the Subcommittee to closely examine this funding category and make an appropriate 
increase. 


Closely related to maintenance activities is the construction budget. While a 
very limited number of construction projects can be deferred in this tight | 
budget year, we trust the Subcommittee will carefully review the construction 
Proposals to determine priorities. For the most part, proposed projects 

include essential construction relating to water quality, sewage, rehabilitation 
of unsafe buildings, roads, bridges, and tunnels. 


NWF strongly supports the Carter budget request of $11 million for the nearly 
44 million acres of new parks and preserves in Alaska. These funds are 
required to provide the initial activities associated with opening these new 
areas to the public. 


NWF also urges the Subcommittee to support adequate funding levels for the 
Service's planning functions. Planning activities provide both Congress and 

NPS with a professional basis upon which to judge the merits of park and 
recreation-related proposals. Monies spent in preparing good, analytical plans, 
in which a wide variety of alternatives Are examined, could ultimately lead 
te substantial savings. 


Land and Water Conservation Fund (LWCF): NWF strongly opposes the Reagan 
Administration's funding level for LWCF. It also opposes the Administration's 
proposal to amend the LWCF Act to allow for expenditure of these funds for 
park rehabilitation and improvement. 


As Subcommittee members know, the philosophy which guided establishment of 

the Fund was that our nation should reserve a portion of revenues generated 
from the exploitation of non-renewable natural resources (OCS oil/gas) and 
invest those monies in acquisition for permanent protection, of other 
nationally significant natural resources for the benefit of the general public. 
The logic of this philosophy holds true today, especially in light of the 
Reagan Administration's proposed acceleration of OCS exploration and 
development. k 


In line with this philosophy, Congress has identified as nationally significant, 
and approved for acquisition, a backlog of approximately $3 billion of land 
purchases. Certainly, within this list of already authorized areas, acquisi- 
tion priorities can be established. First, appropriate federal agencies 

should move rapidly to purchase those nationally significant areas which are 

in some way threatened. Second, the federal government should proceed to 
purchase land within authorized areas from willing sellers. Such purchases 
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are critical in order to eliminate the continuing "uncertainty" experience 
of many landowners. Third, federal agencies should continue a substantial 


level of acquisition in order to purchase backlogged areas before increased 
“land prices necessitate larger federal expenditures. A 90% budget reduction 


in the federal side of the LWCF, and total elimination of the state side, 

of the Fund are neither equitable nor cost effective. NWF urges the Sub- 
committee to restore appropriate funding levels for this critical conservation 
program. 


Fish and Wildlife Service 


Had the Administration not changed in January, NWF would be offering qualified 
support for the FY 82 budget requests issued under President Carter. We are 
not here to offer blanket opposition to spending cuts, but we may not agree 
with where they are proposed to be made. 


Little is known about the actual line item cut recommendations of President 
Reagan's recision package for FWS. We know that the cuts will probably 

total $56 million, but we don't know where those cuts will be. We will have 
detailed suggestions when it becomes appropriate. At this time we can only 
say that we can support an overall cut of that size for FWS; however, we will 
only support an equitable, across-the-board cut of all programs. NWF's 
millions of members and affiliates will oppose large cuts to individual, 
environmentally-sensitive programs and any cuts to Habitat Preservation or 
Endangered Species, for example, if similar cuts are not made in such programs 
as Hatcheries and predator control. : 


NWF is concerned with the fate of the six refuges authorized last year by 
Congress in light of the President's moratorium on acquisition of public lands. 
These refuge areas were established by Congress, indicating a popular mandate 
for their creation and maintenance. Delays in acquisition will result in 
higher costs to the American taxpayer due to increasing land values which are 
averaging 10% to 20% annually. Two of these refuges, the Bogue Chitto and 
the Tensas, are primarily bottomland hardwood areas on which there is intense 
pressure for agricultural development. At the rate wetland habitat in the 
U.S. is disappearing, we can ill afford to lose these two vital habitat areas. 
We could possibly support, and certainly would understand a temporary 
moratorium on new starts, and agree that the FWS should concentrate on better 
management of the land it now holds. 


Looking at the Carter figures in isolation of any new cuts, it appears that 
FWS is moving toward a more scientifically-based approach to cooperative 
research and toward the cooperative interagency advisory role NWF thinks it 
should take. 


As we strive to be more energy efficient, we will need to increase our testing, 
mitigation, and reclamation technologies in order to supply a constant resource 
level for our nation's native subsistence and recreational hunters and 
fishermen. Therefore, NWF strongly supports the Carter budget's funding level 
for the very important Habitat Preservation Program. This program's research 
is unique for only the FWS does research involving maintenance of viable 
habitat conditions for fish and wildlife. The Instream Flow Group is a good 
example of this and we are glad Congress saw fit to appropriate funds for its 
valuable work in FY 81. 
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Larry J. Wilson, Director 


Wallace State Office Building, Des Moines, lowa 50319 
515/281-5145 © ; 


COMM SESIONERS 

MARIAN PIKE, Chairman — Whiting 

CAROLYN T. WOLTER, Vice-Chairman — Des Moines 
THOMAS A. BATES — Bellevue 

JOHN C. BROPHY — Lansing 

JOHN D. FIELD — Hamburg 

RICHARD W. KEMLER — Marshalltown 

DONALD E. KNUDSEN — Eagle Grove 


An EQUAL OPPORTUNITY Agency 


March 2, 1981 RECEIVE 
iAy ¢ Bt 
The Honorable Sidney Yates, Chairman C yg, 
House Appropriation Subcommittee on SIONSY TR! yar 
Interior and Related Agencies * FATES, Mic 


2234 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20515 


Dear Mr. Yates: 


The Iowa State Conservation Commission desires to file the following written 
testimony for the record into the March 5, 1981 House hearing of Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Interior and Related Agencies. 


For more than a decade, base funds for the Cooperative Fishery and Wildlife 
Research Units have been increasingly less than adequate. Continued inadequate 
funding in fiscal year 1981 will allow fifteen essential positions in the program 
to remain vacant. 


The ISCC has been a full partner in the Cooperative Research Unit Program since it 
was implemented over forty-five years ago. Monumental research endeavors for the 
wise management of our precious natural resources have resulted from the 
Cooperative Unit Program, not only in Iowa, but from nearly all units. Wildlife 
and fisheries research is a valuable commodity whereby benefits derived from 
mission-oriented investigations are widespread and cross a broad spectrum of 
interest. 


Many staff members of this agency and similar state resource Management agencies 
have received a major part of their professional training through Cooperative Unit 
Programs. The extension programs of unit staff personnel in passing on their 
expertise to our citizens continue to benefit the entire human population. 


Additional funding of at least $2 million is urgently needed to fully staff the 
Cooperative Research Units in fiscal year 1982 in order to strengthen and maintain — 
the program. The ISCC urges the House Appropriations Subcommittee on Interior 
and Related Agencies to give careful consideration to the importance of these 
programs to the management, restoration, and preservation of our fisheries and 
wildlife resources and recommend full funding for the units. 


Sincerely, 
Snr —— 
J. WILSON, DIRECTOR 
IOWA CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


LJW/JM/sc 
I2 
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Society for Range Management 
1819 Rainbpw Dri 


For it 
P7005 ae Pee ae ey 


a 2, ey Cte~ 80: 


The Honorable Sidney R. Yates 

Chairman 

Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Interior and Related Agencies 

B-308 Rayburn House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Mr. Yates: 


The Society for Range Management (SRM) has a continuing interest in 
the budgets and activities of several of the federal agencies that report 
to your Subcommittee. Specifically, the Bureau of Land Management (BLM), 
the Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS), and the Forest Service (FS) are the 
major bureaus. 


SRM is a professional organization of nearly 6,000 members, inter- 
national in scope, representing individuals and groups with a common 
interest in the study, management, and rational use of public and private 
rangelands and related ecosystems. Its headquarters are in Denver, CO. 


As you know, rangelands of the United States comprise over 40 percent, 
approximately 800 million acres, of the total land area. These lands 
provide a wealth of natural resource products and values, and millions of 
people use and benefit from the wide variety of natural resources produced 
on rangelands. The abundance of natural resources found on our rangelands 
and forest lands are a significant national treasure which demand our wise 
and thoughtful stewardship in perpetuity. 


SRM membership includes ranchers, wildlife biologists, hydrologists, 
range conservationists, students, teachers, businessmen and others, 
reflecting the wealth and variety of rangeland values and the diversity of 
interests in rangelands. We support sustained multiple-use of rangeland 
resources, and have members with expertise in all rangeland sciences and in 
coordinated resource planning and management. 


SRM is aware of the current economic situation of the U.S. We support 
the principle of a balanced budget andtax cuts. In so doing, however, we 
point out the great potential for increased wealth and increased tax base 
through more intensive land management. 


SRM is vitally interested in all the values and products found on 
rangelands. We believe there is a potential for doubling the returns from 
these lands - but only if they are properly managed and if prudent current 
investments are made annually for the future. 


Fo“4 
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For some time SRM has been studying the status of rangeland and related 
research. We are convinced that there are many opportunities for improving 
present management through pertinent research, pinpointed to high priority 
needs. 


Specifically: In the BLM budget for 1982 we note that the Bureau will 
return $22 in receipts for each budgeted $1. The proposed budget recognizes 
the returns as well as the increased workload in such areas as energy and 
minerals and in management of the timber and rangeland resources. 


SRM strongly supports the several modest increases for the management 
and protection of the rangeland resources for all purposes, including livestock 
production, wildlife habitat, soil stabilization and erosion control and © 
improvement of water quality and quantity. 


In the Forest Service budget for1982, SRM strongly supports the small 
increases for range management and wildlife and fish habitat management. 
We realize these two items are a portion of a multiple use budget the parts 
of which are equally important. 


In addition SRM is glad to note the modest increase in ala ee, ‘range 
and fish habitat research. As outlined above, we believe increased waeb ares 
in these fields should return good results. 


The Fish and Wildlife Serve (FWS) shows a small increase. SRM is aware’ 
of their increasing responsibilities and their program. We support the 
small increase in the refuge system. Likewise, SRM supports the predator 
control action program as well as the predator control research aspects. 


SRM appreciates the opportunity to file this statement as part of the 
hearing record of February 24, 1981. 


ee 


Protec 
President, Society for 
Range Management 
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Natural Resources Defense Council, Inc. 


1725 I STREET, N.W. 
SUITE 600 
WASHINGTON, D.c. 20006 


202 223-8210 


New York Office L : Western Office 
122 EAST 42ND STREET 25 KEARNY STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10168 4 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 94108 
-212 949-0049 415 421-6561 


FOREST SERVICE FY82 BUDGET 


Reduce FY82 Timber Sales to 
9 Billion Board Feet: 


Save 200 Million: 


Treat Private Forestry Fairly 


Tom Barlow 
3/9/81 
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Thank you for the opportunity to testify on the 
Forest Service budget for FY82. 

It is our understanding that there will be no cuts 
in the Forest Service timber management budget or accounts 
related to timber management as proposed by the Administration 
for FY 1982. | 

We submit that substantial cuts can be made in the 
timber management budget and related accounts without 
negative impact and propose a reduction iWds apes to 
fund a sale program of not more than 9 billion board feet 
of timber in FY 82. Such cuts can be made without negative 
impact wothtGes 


(1) The Forest Service has announced plans to 
extend current timber sale contracts because 
of the slump in lumber markets. This indicates 
that there is sukstantial inventory already 
sold waiting to be cut which more than meets 
current levels of demand (attachment 1) 


(2) Japanese purchases of private timber in 
the northwest may fall as much as 50% 
in the near future. The private timber 
which would have gone to Japan can now meet 
domestic needs.. But if the Forest Service 
maintains a high rate of sales, demand 
for this private northwest timber could 
drop and private forestry operations would 
suffer (attachment 2) 


(3) Current inventories of purchased but uncut 
federal timber total 30 billion. board feet. 
This inventory has swelled by almost 3£illion 
board feet just in the past 2 years indicating 
a stockpiling of volumes of NF timber by 
purchasing mills in the face of declining 
demand. At current rates of NF cut and 
at rates of NF cut during even the best 
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.timber market years in the nineteen seventies 
this is enough timber to keep mills going for 
some three years without the need for 
additional. purchases. This bulging inventory 
of purchased incut timber is, of course, a 
factor in the pressure on the Forest Service 
to lengthen sale contracts. [See (1) above]. 


The industry tells us that sales must be 
maintained at high levels so that individual 
mills which may have drawn down their inventory 
will have a chance to replenish supplies. We 
submit. that at a 9 billion board foot sale 

level there is more than sufficient flexibility 
to meet these individual needs. The industry 
points to examples of high northwest sale 
prices to buttress their demand for more federal 
timber. We would point out that average sale 
prices for Region 6 timber in 1978 was 

$122.76 indicating high priced sales were 
balanced by sales made at very low prices. 
Indeed 25% of Region 6 non salvage sales 

went for under $80 per thousand board feetin 1978. 
(see attachment 3) 


(4) The industry claims that more federal timber is 
essential to keep housing costs down. Actually 
the timber cost increment in the price of a 
new house is very low. (Attachment 4). 

To the extent that you increase sales from the 
National Forests you displace demand for 
timber from private ownerships. Per testimony 
of Thomas Lenard, Senior Economist, Council on 
Wage and Price Stability in hearings before 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 6/22/79 

"An increase of 1 billion board feet in Federal 
sales would reduce standing timber prices by 
about 10%" Pg. 16 (Hearings: Attachment 5) 
Thus, not only is demand for private timber 
displaced but tree farmers income suffers. 


(5) The industry claims that increased sales in 
the northwest will not have an impact on 
prices in regions where private timberlands 
dominate. The COWPS study holds the opposite 
(See Hearings: Attachment 5). The industry 
argues the needs of "dependent" communities 
in National Forest areas. We respond that 
private forest regions have communities 
which are dependent on the healthy functioning 
of a timber economy. The dependent communities 
in private forest regions can be harmed by 
expanded federal sales in a soft timber market 
(attachment 6 and 7). 
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We have reached our 9 billion timber harvest figure 
by deducting in part, the amount of timber that the Forest ~ 
Service sells at less than the costs of HSE Management - 
approx. 2 billion board feet in 1978 (See letter Asst. Sec. 
Rupert Cutler to James Dean 3/13/80: Attachment 8). The 
Forest Service claims that much of this timber is salvage. 
To the extent that this is true then green timber sales 
can be reduced to get out all the salvage in the 9 billion 
FYS82trrotad® 

The Forest Service claims that timber sales serve 
many uses. We do not dispute this contention in toto but 
do point out that substantial volumes entering markets at 
below-cost prices impact demand for private timber regardless 
of the reason for making the sale. The Forest Service admits 
that in 1978 over 20% of their sales were made at below-cost 
prices. This’ was'52°6fU:Si" supply, Sees im a volume of | 
sufficient magnitude to very negatively affect private 
markets. [See Senate Hearings: Attachment 5 and also 
Attachment 9] é 

We point out that a million acres of privately owned 
timberland in the southeast is being transferred to non 
timber uses each year. Forest Service studies show that 
substantial amounts of harvested acreage are not being properly 
reforested by owners. We submit that to the extent that 


the federal government floods markets with substantial volumes 
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of below-cost timber it £3 eadding incentives for wise 
timberland management in the private sector and hurting 
the rural economies of regions where private timberlands 
are concentrated. We do not ask that below-cost sales 

be terminated because there may be valid reasons for some 
of them. We do ask that the FY82 sales be reduced by 

the volume of below-cost timber sold so that unfair 
impacts on private tree growers are removed. 

Reducing economically inefficient timber management 
is urged by the Heritage Foundation, a key Administration 
focused "Think Tank" (Attachment 10). In addition to the 
2 billion board foot reduction we ‘propose , we would reduce. 
sales by an additional billion board feet because of lower 
timber demand throughout the economy especially in the 
new housing starts category, and to help the Administration 
reach its overall federal budget reduction targets. 

In recent years the Forest Service has estimated 
that costs of providing a billion board feet for sale are 
roughly $70 million. Therefore, our proposal of a 3 billion 
board foot reduction in FY82 sales would save over $200 
million to addition. 

We oppose the FS supplemental request for approximately 
Soemitiion f£0r road construction. 
We note that the Forest Service projected revenue of 


over 1.2 billion in FY81 but that actual receipts have 


76-640 O - 81 - 91 
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fallen considerably short. of this figure. Indeed the 10% 
set aside for road construction is showing an accrual level 
of about 65 million for FY81 instead of: the 128 million that 
the Congress was told would be received. This indicates 
that there is a considerable stockpiling. of standing 

timber occurring at present sale levels: Timber is not | 
being cut at nearly the volumes that industry would have 
Congress believe demand exists for. 

We therefore oppose the approximately. $65 million 
supplemental request that the Congress will be receiving | 
shortly to bring FS road accounts to levels needed for 
continuing high sale levels. There is currently sufficient . 
inventory of uncut timber to meet future needs. If roads 
are built and new sales made at continuing high levels 
we will see downward pressure on average timber sale, 
prices and reductions in future income to the Treasury. 


The taxpayer deserves better. 


Mr. Yates. Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 
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